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PREFACE. 


Tei  following  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketches  have 
been  compiled  for  the  nse  of  teachers,  and  for  snch  of 
dieir  pnpils,  in  the  advanced  classes,  as  may  be  qualified 

to  profit  by  the  sta^.^f.^teja^Jbip^pl^v  .1*  ^*® 
tliooght  that  the  Sele^dp  jis  fr^p^  fliefd^tk  ^<Ad4  be  read 
with  a  more  MveLj  interest,  an^.with  a'  greater  proba- 
bility of  making  a  lastingwitt^i^esi^iMi,  if  accompanied  by 
notices  of  their  anthers. '  T6'  t^iitKful  r^ers  there  is 
DO  department  of  literaiurcS  'nibSre  i^tntetiAso'  and  useful 
than  biography.  It  cdiiV^yfe'  in&tru(Jtioh  in  a  simple 
•ad  pleasing  form.  The  great  object  effected  by  it  is 
tbe  improvement  of  the  mind  by  means  of  example, 
which  is  frequently  more  powerful  in  its  influence  than 
Here  precept.  Impressed  with  a  conviction  of  this 
tniUi,  the  compiler  trusts  that  the  memoirs  of  Ihe  several 
writers,  drawn  up  expressly  for  this  work,  will  have  the 
sffect  of  inducing  the  young  student  to  enter  upon  a 
more  extensive  field  of  biographical  inquiry,  and  of 
qualifying  him  to  exercise  a  sound  judgment  on  their 
literary  merits. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  notices  of  eminent  British 
poets,  the  compiler  has  endeavoured  to  be  accurate  and 
impartial.  He  does  not  lay  claim  either  to  exteueW^ 
lesearch  or  onginaJ  criticism;  he  aspires  OTi\y  to  \\i^ 
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humble  merit  of  careful  industry^  and  of  having  labonre^ 
with  indefiEitigable  seal,  to  promote  the  mental  improve* 
ment  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  present  undertaking 
is  designed.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  most  recent  i 
and  authentic  sources  of  information,  and  compressed,  ] 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits^  a  large  mass  of  J 
valuable  information  respecting  the  great  masters  of  our 
poetical  literature.  Of  the  lives  of  many  authors  he 
had  not  space  to  give  more  than  a  simple  outline. 
Some  have  been  unavoidably  omitted  for  want  of  room, 
although  the  names  of  the  writers  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  annals  of  British  poetry.  There  are  several 
of  whose  history  he  had  not  facilities  for  obtaining  cor- 
rect information,  and  others  are  yet  living.  Of  those 
poets  whose  writings  have  created  a  new  era  in  literature^ 
or  exereiA^Ia,:ti^{^eSfitl  iSiflXi&tQs^ jji  forming  and  direct- 
ing po]»blar%aB;be,  he  tets*.^iy^<liniiore  comprehensive 
account.  Anfong  th^*liiai|y»j)oets  from  whose  works 
selections  haye;  b^^.iti^V^n;  there  are  some  whose 
lives  presdJat'^tttres*j)f -ppcujiar  interest,  and  whidi 
caimot  be  sju^ij^  "^J W^Jlfevf^^^^S  ^  moral  effect  on 
the  mind.  The  biographies  of  this  class  have  been 
given  more  fully  than  in  other  compendiums  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Many  of  the  earlier  contributors  to  English  poetry,; 
whose  lives  and  productions  are  not  accessible  to  tht 
generality  of  readers,  are  included  in  the  Biographi< 
Sketches.     The  principal  works  ef  each  author  hai 
been  enumerated,  and  the  sources  from  which  the  coi 
piler  has  obtained  his  leading  facts  and  critical  jud^ 
ments,  have  been  acknowledged.     Conscious  of  his  o^ 
incompetency,  he  has  not  presumed  to  exercise  th< 
office  of  critic;  but  he  has  availed  himself  largely  of  tli 
labours  of  others,  and  has  appended  to  his  preliminai 
summaries  the  opinions  of  the  highest  authorities  on  tl 
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merit!  of  each  poet.  These  form  a  valoable  series  of 
eriticisms,  selected  from  the  best  disquisitions  in  the 
Englisfa  huignage,  and  which  maj  ho  justly  regarded 
as  models  in  that  department  of  composition.  In  horrow- 
ing  freely  from  the  critical  writings  of  living  authors, 
be  haJB  done  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and 
m  the  hope  that  his  readers  may  be  induced  to  peruse 
the  works  from  which  his  quotations  havo  been  taken. 
From  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  interesting  narratives 
contained  in  this  manual  of  literary  biography,  teachers 
of  schools  and  a  select  nmnbor  of  advanced  pupils,  may 
derive  much  useful  information  respecting  the  charac- 
ter and  progress  of  British  poetry.  It  will  assist  them, 
in  some  degree,  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the 
style  of  its  most  distinguished  writers,  and  to  a])preciate 
the  beauty  of  the  specimens  collected  from  their  works. 
The  compiler  has  carefully  abstained  from  discus- 
rions  of  a  controversial  nature,  whether  upon  topics  of 
a  ])olitical  or  a  religious  character.  His  aim  has  been 
to  state  fJEUsts  with  impartiality,  not  to  express  opinions 
npon  disputed  questions.  Without  attaching  undue 
value  to  his  labours,  he  feels  himself  justified  in  express- 
ing his  confident  expectation,  that  the  attempt  ho  has 
made,  with  the  sanction  of  tho  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  to  supply  tho  teachers  of  tho  National, 
and  of  other  schools,  with  a  coiiiprehensivo  summary  of 
literary  biography,  will  bo  favourably  received.  It 
will  l>o  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  with  tho  introductions 
dsewhcre  given  to  tho  difibreut  s])ocies  of  poetry,  to 
CODTcy  a  general  idea  of  tho  rise  and  progress  of  our 
poetical  literature.  The  peru.'jal  of  these  biograpliies 
will  also,  it  is  presumed,  liave  tho  eifoct  of  giving 
jMthful  students  a  relish  for  a  higher  class  of  poetry, 
■mI  of  inducing  them  to  read  tho  works  of  those  groat 
writers,  whoso  original  gonius,  refined  taste,  audpowv^r^ 
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fnl  imaginmtion,  baye  enriched  its  treasures  with  tki» 
most  splendid  productions  of  the  human  intellect 

It  has  been  deemed  the  most  useful  arrangement  to 
detach  the  Biogn^hical  Sketches  from  the  Poetry.    la 
adopting  this  course  a  two-fold  object  has  been  kept  im: 
yiew.    It  is  intended  that  the  lives  should  be  studied^ 
separately,  after  school  hours.     They  will  be  an  aocepi- 
able  companion  in  the  library  of  teachers,  and  in  tb* 
fjEiVnily  circle.     Portions  of  the  Biographical  Sketdifli  , 
may  also  be  used  advantageously  in  connexion  with  tlia  ^ 
poetical  selections  from  the  respective  authors.    la  ths  ; 
pre&ce  to  the  Selections  from  the  Poets,  this  plan  it  ' 
strongly  recommended,  and  an  expknation  given  olj 
how  it  should  be  carried  into  effect.     Sketches  of  thif  i 

I 

most  distinguished  poets  of  the  present  century  wero 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  thtt4>resent  volume,  and  eon-« 
siderable  progress  had  been  made  in  their  preparation; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  include  them  withoQl 
extending  it  to  an  inconvenient  size. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  of  this  work  may  ventOM 
to  express  a  hope,  that  it  is  -calculated  to  expand  aai  - 
strengthen  the  mind;  to  foster  a  taste  for  literary  i] 
provement  j  and  to  inspire  ttiS  young  student  with  a., 
love  of  all  that  is  pure  in  th^ght,  beautiful  in  exprwl 
sion,  and  moral  in  tendency.  « ''  From  the  lives  of  soias 
poets,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  justly  observed,  ''a  moil 
important  moral  lesson  may  doubtless  be  derived;  ant 
few  compositions  can  be  read  with  so  much  profit 
the  Memoirs  of  Bums,  of  Chatterton,  or  of  Savagi»j 
Were  I  conscious  of  any  thing  peculiar  in  my  o^ 
moral  character,  which  could  render  such  developmei 
necessary  or  useful,  I  would  as  readily  consent  to  it, 
I  would  bequeath  my  body  to^.  dissection,  if  the  operr^ 
tion  could  tend  to  point  out  the  nature  and  the  mear 
of  curing  any  particular  malady." 
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PREFACE. 


Thx  following  Biogiaphical  and  Critical  Sketcliea  have 
been  compiled  foi  tiie  use  of  teachen,  and  for  such  of 
theii  pnpils,  in  the  adTsnced  cksBea,  as  may  be  qoaliGed 
fa>  pro6t  by  the  stuily.  cf.ljtefa^y  bipgcapJij.,  ,It  waa 
thooght  that  the  Selc^'fippsfrvjn.'ihe'-i'ofeWiifi^'I '>«'«»* 
with  a  more  lively  interest,  a,n3  wifli  a  greafer  probjt- 
bility  of  making  a.  loeting-iatpi^sfcSi,  if  ciccumpanied  by 
notices  of  their  authors,  '  Tb'^fiufllful  rbjtdera  there  is 
DO  department  of  literaiurd  *uj>t'^'  aUnlctiW  and  useful 
than  biography.  It  edfiVbyb'  tubfrutftloh  'in  a  simple 
■od  pleasing  fonn.  The  great  object  effected  by  it  is 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  by  means  of  example, 
iriiich  is  freqaently  more  powerful  in  its  influence  than 
mere  precept  Impressed  with  a  conviction  of  this 
truth,  the  compiler  trusts  that  the  memoirs  of  (he  several 
writers,  drawn  up  eatpressly  for  this  work,  will  have  the 
(tfect  of  indneing  the  young  etadent  to  enter  upon  a 
more  extensive  Seld  of  biogispbical  inqniry,  and  of 
qnalifying  him  to  exercise  a  sound  jadg;ment  on  their 
literary  merits. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  notices  of  eminent  British 

poeta,  the  compiler  has  endeavoured  to  be  accurate  and 

impartial.     He  does  not  lay  claim  either  to  extensive 

nsearch  or  original  criticism;  he  aspires  onVy  \,o  &« 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 


OF 


IMINENT  BEITISH  POETS, 


OBBONOLOOICALLY  ABRAXOMD 


FBOM  CHAUCER  TO  BUBNB 


GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

Born,  1828 ;  Dud,  1400. 

ClHAUOsml  our  Helicon's  first  foantain^tream, 

Our  morning  star  of  song,  that  led  the  way 

To  welcome  the  long^^fter  coming  beam 

Of  Spenser^s  lights  and  Shakspeare's  perfect  day. 

Old  England*s  fathers  live  ih  Ghaucer^s  lay, 

As  if  they  ne^er  had  died ;  he  groap*d  and  cbrew 

Their  likeness  with  a  spirit  of  life  so  gay, 

That  still  they  lire  and  breathe  in  fancy's  view. 

Fresh  beings  fraught  with  truth's  imperishable  hue. 

Campb^ 


Chauoee  lias  been  justly  designated  the 
lier  of  English  Poetry."  He  ^as  the  great  im- 
BT  of  the  diction  of  his  native  tongae ;  and  amongst 
•riy  English  poets,  he  ranks  wiUi  Spenser,  Shak- 
't,  and  Milton.  His  birth  and  parentage  have  not 
dearly  traced  by  his  biographers.  In  his  *'  Testa- 
i  of  Love,"  one  of  his  prose  works,  he  states  that 
IS  bom  in  London;  and  according  to  the  inscription 
lb  tomb,  that  event  took  place  in  the  year  1328. 
s  question  of  uncertainty,  whether  he  received  his 
•tioD  entirely  at  Cambndge,  or  partly  at  Oxford. 
It  been  alleged  that  he  studied  at  the  latter  place 
ainiiig  under  the  celebrated  Wickliffe,  who  was  at 
Ifane  Warden  of  Canterbury  College.  According 
m  stitements  of  some  of  his  biographers,  he  went 
iii%  and  studied  in  some  oi  the  scientifio  BoliooAa  oi 
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that  cit  J.  That  Chaucer  possessed  considerable  emditioi] 
and  that  his  mind  was  enlarged  and  improred  by  foreigi 
trayel^  admit  not  of  a  doubt.  His  fisunily  were  supposai 
to  be  respectable,  and  must  have  had  sufficient  meti 
to  afford  him  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  H< 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Bichard  H 
He  travelled  early  into  Italy,  where  he  made  himael 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  most  emi 
nent  authors  of  that  country, — ^Dante,  Bocaccio,  an 
Petrarch,  with  the  last  of  whom  he  is  ^aid  to  have  1mm 
a  personal  interview.  On  his  return  from  the  Gontinenl 
it  is  recorded  that  he  studied  law  in  the  Temple;  am 
at  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  appointed  yeonaan  t 
Edward  III.  He  was  married  to  a  near  connexion  « 
the  celebrated  John  of  (Jaunt,  through  whose  patronig 
he  became  a  £skvourite  at  courts  obtained  profitable  em 
ployment>  and  was  sent  on  successive  embassies  to  QeoM 
and  Rome.  His  conduct  while  abroad,  in  managing  th 
official  business  entrusted  to  him,  seems  to  have  fprtu 
satisfaction  to  his  sovereign.  On  his  return  from  Genoi 
he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  iti  Londoi 
and  had  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  from  the  royal  tabli 
which  was  afterwards  commuted  into  a  pension  i 
twenty  marks. 

In  Chambers's  ^'Cyclopedia  of  English  Lite: 
there  is  a  brief  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  1 
events  in  Chaucer's  life,  from  which  the  foUa 
additional  information  respecting  him  is  extracted 
"  The  opening  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  was 
pitious  to  Cl^uccr.     He  became  involved  in  th^ 
and  religious  troubles  of  the  times,  and  joined  wHli 

5 arty  of  John  of  Northampton,  who  was  attacheil't6<' 
octrines  of  Wickliffe,  in  resisting  the  measures,  of' 
court.     The  poet  fled  to  Hainaiut  (the  country  $:f 
wife's  relations),  and  afterwards  to  Holland.     Ha 
tured  to  return  in  1386,  but  was  thrown  into  the  !]D< 
and  deprived  of  his  Comptrollership.     In  May,  1 
he  obtained  leave  to  dispose  of  his  two  patents,  of  iw\ 
marks  each — a  measure  prompted,  no  doubt,  byneo^ 
He  obtained  his  release  by  impeaching  his  pi^Vto 
aasooiatea,  and  confessing  to  his  misdemeanours,  offc 
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0  prove  the  truth  of  his  informaiioii  by  entering 
its  of  combat  with  the  aocnsod  parties.  How  £Bur 
lansaction  involves  the  character  of  the  poet,  we 
»t  now  ascertain.  He  has  painted  his  saffering  and 
ssy  the  odium  which  he  incurred^  and  his  indig- 

1  at  the  bad  conduct  of  his  -former  confederates,  in 
rfiil  and  affecting  language  in  his  '  Testament  of 
'  The  sunshine  of  royal  fiivour  was  not  long  with- 
Iter  this  humiliating  submission.  In  1 389  Chaucer 
egistered  as  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Westminster; 
lezt  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  at 
sor.     These  were  only  temporary  situations,  held 

twenty  months;  but  he  afterwards  received  a 
of  £20,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  per  annum.    The  name 

poet  does  not  occur  again  for  some  years;  and  he 
iposed  to  have  retired  to  Woodstock,  and  there 
Msed  his  'Canterbury  Tales.'  In  1398  a  patent  of 
ition  was  granted  to  him  by  the  crown;  but  from 
nns  of  the  deed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is 
mesty  for  political  offences,  or  a  safeguard  from 
ors.  In  the  following  year,  still  brighter  prospects 
i  on  the  aged  poet.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the 
'  his  brother-in-law,  John  of  Gaunt,  ascended  the 
iz  Chaucer*s  annuity  was  continued,  and  forty 
I  additional  were  granted.  Thomas  Chaucer,  whom 
'odwin  seems  to  prove  to  have  been  the  poet's  son, 
lade  Chief  Butler,  and  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
nmons.  The  last  time  that  the  poet's  name  occurs 
Y  public  document,  is  in  a  lease  made  to  him  by 
»bot,  prior,  and  convent  of  Westminster,  of  a  tone- 
situate  in  the  garden  of  the  chapel,  at  the  yearly 
1 5Ss*  4cL     This  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  December, 

and  on  the  25th  of  October,  1400,  the  poet  died 
idon,  most  probably  in  the  house  he  had  just  leased, 
,  stood  on  the  site  of  Henry  YIL's  chapel.  He 
mned  in  Westminster  Abbey — ^the  first  of  that 
ions  file  of  poets  whose  ashes  rest  in  the  sacred 

Ssevent^r-two  years  of  age,  at  the  penod  fA 
be  rettuned  bis  mental  fiionltiea  okeax  wad 
mioihelast.    Ona  o/iiia  biogiaphers  statea,  t\iaX 
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he  composed  a  few  verses  upon  his  death-bed,  entitk 
the  '*Good  Councel  of  Chaucer,"  of  which  the  object  wi 
to  expose  the  vanity  of  human  expectations,  and  il 
fleeting  nature  of  human  enjoyments.  Chaucer  left  t^ 
sons,  whose  history  is  involved  in  doubt.  In  his  yoiii 
he  is  represented  to  have  committed  some  indiscr 
tions,  though  he  kept  himself  comparatively  free  frcK 
the  profligacy  of  the  times.  Many  of  his  tales,  it  must  1 
admitted,  are  coarse  and  impure;  but  it  is  well  Isnom 
that  in  his  after  life,  he  deeply  regretted  havin 
composed  them.  Of  his  private  habits,  Mr.  Cowdc 
Clarke  gives  the  subjoined  account,  in  his  work  calli 
the ''  Riches  of  Chaucer.*'  "  During  his  relaxations  fro: 
the  duties  of  public  business,  he  continually  retired  i 
his  study.  Beading,  indeed,  was  his  chief  delight,  « 
appears  by  his  own  confession,  in  the  introduction  • 
his  ''Dream,'*  and  to  the  ''Legend  of  Good  Women 
He  preferred  it  to  every  amusement,  with  the  exceptic 
of  a  morning  walk  in  May-tide.  He  lived  almost  excli 
sively  in  his  own  world  of  meditation,  never  interferinj 
as  he  says  of  himself,  in  the  concerns  of  others.  £ 
was  temperate  and  regular  in  his  diet;  he  "arose  wil 
the  lark,  and  lay  down  with  the  lamb:"  hence  t\ 
marvellous  truth  and  freshness  of  his  early  momir 
pictures,  not  inferior  to  the  celebrated  "Castle  Lani 
scape'*  of  Bembrandt;  and  this  is  the  most  perfect  k 
presentation  of  a  morning  twilight  that,  perhaps,  evi 
was  painted.** 

This  outline  of  Chaucer's  life  is  not  intended  i 
embrace  a  critical  account  of  his  voluminous  work 
Those  best  known  and  most  generally  admired  are  tl 
"  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  "  Troilus  and  Cresseide,"  tl 
"  House  of  Fame,**  "  Chaucer's  Dream,"  the  "AssemU 
of  Fowls,"  the  "Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  and  the  "Cante 
bury  Tales ;"  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  popular,  an 
displays  the  greatest  variety  of  talent.  It  consists  ci 
series  of  sportive  and  pathetic  narratives,  related  by 
miscellaneous  company,  in  the  course  of  a  religious  pi 
^ma^  to  Canterbury.  Chaucer  was  also  the  author  < 
three  dever  works  in  pioee,  'wlilclh.  hsb^e  been  warm) 
pniaed;  and  a  nmnDer  of  mmox  '^^VajqbX  ^Sio&wfs! 
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His  pTodnctions  do  not  afford  many  examples  of  sacred 
poetry^  thoagh  a  serious  spirit  pervades  some  of  his 
most  remarkable  compositions.  Of  this  class  may  be 
mentioned  his  lines  on  the  ''  Soul,**  the  lamentation  of 

•  Mary  Magdalen,"  and  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
•Christian  Martyr,"  related  by  the  Prioress  in  the 

*  Canterbury  Tales."  His  graphic  description  of  the 
*Good  Parson,"  will  remind  the  reader  of  Goldsmith's 
inimitable  portrait  of  the  "  Village  Pastor,"  the  idea  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Chaucer. 

We  hare  selected  the  following  extracts  from  the 
ablest  criticisms  that  have  appeared  at  various  times  on 
Chaucer's  works.  In  Southey's  edition  of  the  "  Select 
Works  ef  the  British  Poets,"  that  distinguished  author 
observes,  that  "  Chaucer  is  not  merely  the  acknowledged 
Father  of  English  Poetry — ^he  is  also  one  of  our  greatest 
poets.  His  proper  station  is  in  the  first  dass,  with 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton ;  and  Shakspeare  alone 
has  equalled  him  in  variety  and  versatility  of  genius.  In 
no  other  country  has  any  writer  effected  so  much  with 
a  half  formed  language :  retaining  what  was  popular, 
and  rejecting  what  was  barbarous,  he  at  once  refined 
and  enriched  it.  He  drew  largely  from  French  and 
Italian  authors :  but  in  all  his  translations  there  is  the 
stamp  of  his  own  power;  and  his  original  works  are 
distinguished  by  a  life,  and  strength,  and  vivacity, 
which  nothing  but  original  genius,  and  that  of  the  high- 
est order,  can  impart.  Whoever  aspires  to  a  lasting 
name  among  the  original  poets,  must  go  to  the  writings 
of  Chaucer.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  Chaucer 
expresses  contrition  for  such  of  his  writings  as  '  Sounen 
mito  Sin ;'  and  prays  Christ  of  his  mercy  to  forgive  him 
for  the  guilt  he  had  incurred  thereby.  He  is  said  to 
have  cried  out  repeatedly  on  his  death-bed,  *Woe  is 
me,  that  I  cannot  recall  and  annul  those  things !  but, 
alas,  they  are  continued  from  man  to  man,  and  1  cannot 
do  what  I  desire.' " 

Hazlittf  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,"  has 
matitated  an  ingenious  comparison  between  Chaucet, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  whom  lie  considet^ 
tohe  ibe  four  greatest  names  in  English  Poetry.    "R^ 
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obseryes:  ^  there  are  no  others  that  can  reaDy  be  pol 
into  competition  with  theee.  In  comparing  them  toge* 
ther,  it  might  be  said  that  Chancer  excels  as  the  poet  of 
manners  or  real  life ;  Spenser^  as  the  poet  of  romance; 
Shakspeare,  as  the  poet  of  nature,  in  the  largest  aenm 
of  the  term;  and  Milton,  as  the  poet  of  morality. 
Chancer  most  frequentlj  describes  things  as  thej  are; 
Spenser,  as  we  wish  them  to  be;  Shakspeare,  as  thej 
would  be;  and  Milton  as  they  ought  to  be.  As  poets^ 
and  as  great  poets,  imagination,  that  is,  the  power  of 
feigning  things  according  to  nature,  was  common  to 
them  aU;  but  the  principle  or  mo^dng^  power,  to  which 
this  faculty  was  most  subservient  in  Chaucer,  was  habit 
or  inveterate  prejudice;  in  Spenser,  novelty  and  tha 
love  of  the  marvellous;  in  Shakspeare,  it  was  the  foree 
of  passion,  combined  with  every  variety  of  possible  dr- 
cnmstances ;  and  in  Milton,  only  with  the  highest  The 
characteristic  of  Chaucer  is  intensity ;  of  Spenser,  re- 
moteness; of  Milton,  elevation;  of  Shakspeare,  eveiy 
thing." 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  one  of  those  charming  Essays  on  the 
Poets  with  which  he  has  adorned  English  Periodical 
Literature,  pays  an  eloquent  and  discriminating  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Chaucer.  We  ^ve  the  passage  without 
abridgment : — ^  With  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
he  is  one  of  the  four  great  English  Poets ;  and  it  is  with 
double  justice  that  he  is  called  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry;  for,  as  Dante  did  with  Italian,  he  helped  to 
form  its  very  language.  Nay,  it  burst  into  luxuriance 
in  his  hands,  like  a  sudden  month  of  May.  Instead  of 
giving  yon  the  idea  of  an  old  poet,  in  the  sense  which 
the  word  vulgariy  acquires,  there  is  no  one,  upon 
acquaintance,  who  seems  so  young,  consistently  with 
maturity  of  mind.  His  poetry  rises  in  the  land  like  » 
clear  morning,  in  which  you  see  every  thing  with  a  rare 
and  crystal  distinctness,  from  the  mountain  to  the  mi* 
nutest  flower — ^towns,  solitudes,  human  beings— open 
doors,  showing  you  the  interior  of  cottages  and  of 
palaces — fancies  in  the  douds,  fiury-rings  in  the  grass; 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  sits  the  mild  poet,  alone,  hie 
e^es  on  the  ground,  yet  with  his  heart  full  of  every  thing 
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aionnd  bim,  beating,  perhaps,  witb  tbo  bosoms  of  a  whole 
city,  whose  multitudes  are  sharing  his  thoughts  with 
the  daisy.  His  gaiety  is  equal  to  his  gravity,  and  liis 
sinoerity  to  both.  You  could  as  little  think  of  doul)ting 
his  word,  as  the  point  of  the  pen  that  wrote  it.  It 
cats  dear  and  sharp  into  you,  as  the  pen  on  the  paper. 
His  belief  in  the  good  and  beautiful  is  child-like;  as 
Shakspeare  is  that  of  everlasting  and  manly  youth. 
Sponsor*s  and  Milton's  are  more  scholarly  and  formal. 
Cnancor  excels  in  pathos,  in  humour,  in  satire,  oharactor, 
and  description.  His  graphic  fiiioulty,  .and  healthy 
sense  of  the  material,  strongly  ally  him  to  the  painter; 
and  perhaps  a  bettor  idea  could  not  be  given  of  his  uni- 
versality than  by  saving,  that  he  was  at  once  the  Italian 
and  the  Flemish  painter  of  his  timo,  and  exhibited  the 
pure  expression  of  Baphaol,  tho  devotionni  intensity  of 
Uomineiohino,  the  colour  and  corporeal  fire  of  Titian, 
the  manners  of  Hogarth,  and  the  nomoly  domesticities 
of  Ostade  and  Teniers." 

Chaneer^s  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  have  been 
praised  by  our  earliest  an<l  mo<iem  critics  for  their 
perfect  truth,  ease,  and  froshnoss.  In  a  recent  number  of 
•*  Tho  British  Quarterly  Review,"  a  iournal  only  a  fow 
years  established,  but  possosHing  a  high  order  of  merit, 
the  writer  of  an  article  entitled  ''Poetry  and  Civiliza- 
tion," says  of  Cluiucor,  that ''  if  he  was  not  tho  first  writer 
of  poetry  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  he  was,  at  hvist,  the 
first  gntut  poet.  lie  was  the  expressive  index  of  the 
oillectod  intelligence  of  his  a/^e;  courtior,  statounian, 
ichohir,  ho  appears  as  tho  prototype  of  Milton,  and 
excels  as  muck  in  that  branch  of  his  art  which  he  culti- 
▼ate<l,  as  tho  sublime  author  of '  PanKlise  Lost'  does,  in 
his  more  l(»fty  and  transcendent  ilights.  The  great 
merit  of  Gliauoor  consists  in  his  infantine,  his  Homorio 
limplicity,  and  his  truly  dramatic  delineations,  lie  is 
perhaps  tiie  most  pictures(]ue  poet  we  poHsess.  His 
paintings  are  fresh,  glittering,  and  off-hand,  done  to  the 
life.  Not  with  elaborate  strokes  of  art,  but  with  a  fow 
bold  and  happy  touches.  The  full  character  stands 
before  as  distinct,  speaking,  unmistakeable.  Tho  6\)l\<Mt^ 
b  which  he  movea  is  Dot  ample;  but  wiiluu  tVivAi  lu&x- 
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TOW  round  how  much  has  he  effected !  He  has  left  us  ft 
picture  gallery,  which  for  truth,  nature,  and  real  excel- 
lence, is  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  modem 
literature.  His  love  of  nature  resembles  '  an  intozica* 
tion  of  spirit.'  His  morning  sketches  are  bright  witl^ 
perpetual  sunshine;  his  flowers  are  always  in  bloom, 
fragrant  with  odoriferous  perfumes,  and  gemmed  with 
sparkling  dewdrops.  He  revels  in  an  everlasting  spring, 
which  is  cheered  with  the  singing  of '  small  birds,*  and 
rendered  delightful  by  sights  and  sounds^  the  impressive 
indications  of  jrural  luippmess.'* 

The  reader  will  find  much  varied  and  useful  informal 
tion  respecting  the  origin,  progress,  and  character  ol 
English  Poetry  in  Mr.  George  L.  Craik's  "  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.*'  This 
valuable  work  is  published  in  two  small  volumes,  at  a 
moderate  price;  and  is  an  admirable  library  book  for 
Teachers.  The  learned  Editor's  comments  on  the 
writings  of  Chaucer  are  lively,  striking,  and  eloquent. 
We  transcribe  the  following  as  a  favourable  iqpeci- 
men  : — *'  His  poetry  exhibits,  in  as  remarkable  a  degree, 
perhaps,  as  any  other  in  any  language,  an  intermix- 
ture and  combination  of  what  are  usually  deemed  the 
most  opposite  excellences.  Great  poet  as  he  is,  we 
might  almost  say  of  him  that  his  genius  has  as  much 
about  it  of  the  spirit  of  prose  as  of  poetry,  and  that,  if 
he  had  not  sung  so  admirably  as  he  has  done  of  flowery 
meadows,  and  summer  skies,  and  gorgeous  ceremonials, 
and  high  or  tender  passions,  and  the  other  themes  over 
which  the  imagination  loves  best  to  pour  her  vivifying 
light,  he  would  have  won  to  himself  the  renown  of  a 
Montaigne  or  a  Swift  by  the  originality  and  penetrating 
sagacity  of  his  observations  on  ordinary  life,  his  insight 
into  motives  and  character,  the  richness  and  peculiarity 
of  his  humour,  the  sharp  edge  of  his  satire,  and  the  pro- 
priety, flexibility,  and  exquisite  expressiveness  of  his 
delicate  yet  natural  diction.  Even  like  the  varied  visi- 
ble creation  around  us,  his  poetry  too  has  its  earth,  ita 
sea,  and  its  sky,  and  all  the  'sweet  vicissitudes'  of  each* 
Here  yon  have  the  dear-eved  observer  of  roan  as  he  !•• 
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rat^hing  'the  mannera  ] lying  as  they  rise/  and  fixing 
them  in  pictures  where  not  Uieir  minutest  lineament  is 
or  eyer  can  be  lost :  here  he  is  the  inspired  dreamer,  b  j 
whom  earth  and  all  its  realities  are  forgotten,  as  his 
spirit  soars  and  sings  in  the  finer  air,  and  amidst  the 
diyiner  beauty  of  some  far  off  world  of  its  own.  Now 
the  riotous  verse  rings  loud  with  the  turbulence  of 
hmnan  merriment  and  laughter,  casting  from  it,  as  it 
dashes  on  its  way,  fiash  after  fiash,  of  all  the  forms  of 
wit  and  comedy;  now  it  is  the  tranquillizing  companion- 
ship of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  inanimate  nature  of 
which  the  poet's  heart  is  full — ^the  springing  herbage 
and  the  dew-drops  on  the  leaf,  and  the  rivulets  glad 
beneath  the  morning  ray,  and  dancing  to  their  own 
simple  music.  From  mere  narrative  and  playful  humoui 
up  to  the  heights  of  imaginative  and  impassioned  song, 
his  genius  has  exercised  itself  in  all  styles  of  poetry,  and 
won  imperishable  laurels  in  alL" 

The  foregoing  testimonies,  selected  from  various  dis- 
tinguished authors,  to  the  genius  and  merits  of. the  ven- 
erated Father  of  English  Poetry,  cannot  fail  to  be  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure.  They  would  not,  however, 
be  complete  without  the  subjoined  extract  from  Mr. 
Campbeirs  spirited  and  graceful  sketch  of  Chaucer, 
which  will  be  found  in  his  masterly  introductory  Essay 
to  the  *' Specimens  of  the  British  Poets."  "His  first 
and  long-continued  predilection,  was  attracted  by  the 
new  and  allegorical  style  of  romance,  which  had  spruug 
up,  in  France,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  William 
de  Lorris.  We  find  him,  accordingly,  during  a  great 
part  of  his  poetical  career,  engaged  among  the  dreams, 
emblems,  fiower-worship pings,  and  amatory  parliaments, 
of  that  visionary  school.  This,  we  may  say,  was  a 
gymnasium  of  rather  too  light  and  playful  exercise  for 
BO  strong  a  genius ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  alle- 
gorical poetry  is  often  puerile  and  prolix.  Yet,  even  in 
this  walk  of  fiction,  we  never  entirely  lose  sight  of  that 
peculiar  grace,  and  gaiety,  which  distinguish  the  Muse 
of  Chancer;  and  no  one  who  remembers  his  productions 
of  the  '  House  of  Fame,'  and  the  *  Flower  and  the  Leaf,' 
will  regret  that  he  sported,  for  a  season,  in.  th^^  ^eld.  q1 
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allegory.  Hyen  his  pieces  of  this  description,  the  moat 
fantastic  in  design,  and  tedious  in  execution,  iire  gene^ 
rally  interspersed  with  fresh  and  joyous  descriptions  dt 
external  nature.  In  this  new  species  of  romance,  we 
perceive  the  youthful  Muse  of  the  language,  in  love 
with  mystical  meanings  and  forms  of  fiEmcy,  more 
remote,  if  possihle,  from  reality,  than  those  of  the  chi- 
valrous fahle  itself ;  and  we  could^  sometimes,  wish  her 
back  from  emblematic  castles,  to  the  more  solid  ones  of 
the  elder  &ble ;  but  still  she  moves  in  pursuit  of  those 
shadows  with  an  impulse  of  novelty,  and  an  exuberance 
of  spirit,  that  is  not  wholly  without  its  attraction  and 
delight.*^  Eeferring  to  the  graphic  fidelify  and  minute 
accuracy  of  Chaucer's  descriptions,  Mr.  Campbell  thus 
concludes :  "  after  four  hundred  years  have  closed  over 
the  mirthful  features  which  formed  the  living  originals 
of  the  poet's  descriptions,  his  pages  impress  the  foncy 
with  the  momentary  credence  that  they  are  still  alive; 
as  if  time  had  rebnut  his  views,  and  were  re-acting  ibe 
last  scenes  of  existence.'* 

There  were  numerous  versifiers  previous  to  the  time 
of  Chaucer;  but  their  compositions  were  with  few  ex- 
ceptions of  inferior  merit,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  trans- 
lations, or  imitations  of  the  old  Norman  chronicles. 
One  of  the  most  recent  and  eloquent  of  Chaucer's  bio- 
graphers, Mr.  Bobert  Aris  Wilhnott,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  observes  in  his  ^'  Lives  of  the  English 
Sacred  Poets,"  "our  heart  turns  to  him  with  those 
feelings  of  reverence  and  affection,  which  he  has  inspired 
in  every  poetic  bosom.  Coleridge  said  that  he  took 
unceasing  delight  in  his  works,  and  that  his  hilarity  of 
disposition  was  especially  pleasing  to  him  in  his  old 
age.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  marvelled,  that  Chaucer  should 
have  seen  so  distinctly  in  that  gray  and  misty  morning 
of  literature.  The  thoughts,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  fourteenth  century  are  in  his  verse.  If  he  was 
not  the  earliest  painter  of  our  manners,  he  certainly  was 
of  our  sceneiy.  His  landscapes  look  green  in  the  dews 
of  spring.  Nor  does  he  put  in  his  figures  with  inferior 
skill.  Shakspeare  alone  enjoyed  a  wider  versatility 
of  genius.     The  sublimity  of  Chaucer  is  briei^  vivi^ 
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€Bfligeiio^  hia  simplioitj  is  of  nature;  his  path,  of 
truth.'* 

From  the  death  of  Chaucer,  no  really  great  poet 
appeared  nntil  the  time  of  Spenser,  with  the  exception 
of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  a  writer  of 
a  mnoh  higher  class  than  his  predecessors.  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  studying  a  more  comprehensive  account  of 
Ohanoer,  and  reading  the  opinions  of  the  best  commen- 
tators on  his  works,  iSiould  refer  to  ''God win's  life''  of  the 
poet^  Tyrwhitt's  excellent  edition  of  the  ''Canterbury 
Tales,''  «  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,"  "  Camp- 
bell*! Specimens  of  the  Bntish  Poets,"  "Gorton's  Biugra- 
fhical  Dictionary,"  "  Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  En^ish 
*oet8,**  and  two  delightful  yolumes,  entitled  "Wit  and 
Humour,^  from  the  pen  of  Leigh  Hunt,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  pleasing  of  our  modern  critics.  Ample 
justice  has  also  been  done  to  the  merits  of  Chaucer  by 
an  able  contributor  to  "The  Betrospective  Eeview," — a 
journal  rich  in  interesting  articles  on  our  early  poetical 
literature.  Of  the  critics  we  have  enumerated,  die 
greatest  benefactor  to  the  fame  of  Chaucer  was  Tyrwhitt 
The  reader  will  find,  in  that  learned  and  interesting 
work  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  origin  ana 
progress  of  the  English  language,  and  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture and  harmony  of  Chaucer's  versification. 


HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY. 

Bo&N,  1616 ;  BuHEXDKD,  1547. 

Amongst  the  English  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
In  a  biographical  work  of  this  description,  which  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  account,  however  brief  and  imperfect, 
of  the  most  celebrated  poetical  writers  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  some  notice  of  this  eminent  individual,  who 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  his  country,  will  naturally  be  expected.  He  was 
a  nobleman  of  varied  accomplishments,  a  soldier  of 
acknowledged  bravery,  and  a  poet  whose  compositions, 
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thouffh  few  in  number,  and  limited  in  the  subjects  of 
which  thoy  treat,  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
Intel] ecl^ual  character  of  the  age.  A  deep  interest 
attaches  to  his  life,  notwithstanding  the  many  fabulous 
statements  with  which  it  has  been  associated.  There 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  among  his  biographers,  as  to 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth.  In  the  most  authentic 
records  of  his  life,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  bom  in  or 
about  the  year  1516,  at  Kenninghall,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal country  seats  occupied  by  his  grandfather.  He 
was  descended  from  the  illustrious  Howards,  one  of  the 
noblest  families  in  England.  His  father  was  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  afterwiurds  third  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and 
his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Stafford,  daughter  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  early  history  and  education  of  the  noble  poet  are 
inyolyed  in  uncertainty.  Dr.  Nott,  the  most  learned 
and  diligent  of  his  biographers,  asserts  that  he  was 
educate<l  at  Cambridge,  and  that  he  was  afterwards 
elected  High  Steward  of  that  University.  Another 
Writer,  Wood,  states  that  he  was  for  a  time  a  student 
at  Cardinal  College,  Oxford.  It  has  been  also  alleged 
that  he  received  the  principal  part  of  his  education  in 
Windsor  Castle,  with  Henry  Fitzroy,  Earl  of  Eichmond, 
a  natural  son  of  King  Henry  Ylli.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Lord  Surrey*s  education  was  com- 
pleted at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  that  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  contracted  a  marriage  with  Lady 
Francos  Vere,  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Oxford.  This 
union,  therefore,  must  have  taken  place  in  1532,  though 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  did  not  live 
with  his  wife  for  some  time  afterwards.  It  was  the 
&shion  in  those  days  for  the  aristocracy  to  receive 
an  accomplished  education ;  and  to  combine,  with  the 
lighter  branches  of  instruction,  physical  exercises,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  bodily  health.  In  a  criticism  in  the 
^'Edinburgh  Review*'  upon  Nott*8  edition  of  the  works 
of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  the  writer  remarks,  that  young 
persons  who  were  educated  in  that  age  *'were  not, 
almost  at  the  same  time  that  they  Uved  on  their 
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moUiei^s  milky  let  into  the  meohanioal  principles  of 
motioD,  nor  otherwise  oyer-lectared  and  oyer-informed, 
during  oliildhood,  nor  afterwards  imprisoned  in  the 
mathematics,  and  taught  most  what  they  would  have 
learned  to  practise.  According  to  a  curious  old  passage, 
extracted  ij  Dr.  Nott  from  Hardinge's  Ohronide,  they 
began  very  early  with  languages  and  manners ;  from 
ten  to  twelve  they  were  taught  dancing  and  music ; 
then  they  scoured  the  fields  as  sportsmen  j  at  sixteen 
they  were  practised  in  mock  battles,  jousting,  and 
br^kking  and  riding  the  race-horse ;  and  at  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  they  were  reckoned  fit  to  enter  the 
world,  and  be  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  men.** 
There  was  no  branch  of  the  aristocratical  &>milies  in 
England  more  finished  in  this  species  of  education  than 
the  Howards ;  and  no  young  poet  and  cavalier,  belongs 
ing  to  that  illustrious  connexion,  was  more  accomplished 
than  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  He  had  acquired  in  his 
youth  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Ian- 

fuages;  his  tastes  were  refined;  and  he  distinguished 
imself  at  several  brilliant  tournaments,  given  on  vari- 
ous occasions  by  the  orders  of  the  King. 

In  the  same  year  he  visited  France,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Richmond,  and  afterwards  travelled  into 
Germany.  According  to  the  traditionary  accounts  of 
the  age,  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  lady,  celebrated  in  his  poetry  by  the  name  of 
Geraldine,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  poetical  efiusions.  She  was,  it  has  been  said,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from  the  Geraldi  of  Florence. 
Of  Surrey's  attachment  to  this  lady,  and  of  her  per- 
sonal history,  many  contradictory  accounts  have  been 
published.  Some  writers  have  contended,  that  no  such 
person  as  Geraldine  ever  existed,  and  that  she  was 
merely  the  creature  of  the  poet's  imagination;  whilst 
others,  including  Surrey's  biographer.  Dr.  Nott,  trace 
her  connexion  with  an  ancient  Irish  family,  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  and  affirm  that  the  noble  poet,  "  like  a 
true  knight  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  published  a  challenge 
to  all  oomera,  whether  Saracens  or  Jewa,  Chti&tiaAa  ot 
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Turks,  in  defence  of  the  beauty  of  the  lair  object  of  his 
affections,  and  vroved  victorious  in  the  tournament 
instituted  by  the  grand  duke  on  the  occasion." 

This  doubtful  incident  in  the  life  of  Surrey  has  been 
particularly  adverted  to  by  Campbell  in  lus  '^  Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Poets.**  He  ooserves,  ''  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  Earl  was  ever  in  Italy.  At  the  period 
of  his  imagined  errantry,  his  repeated  appearances  at 
the  Court  of  England  can  be  ascertained ;  and  Geral- 
dine,  if  she  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  was 
then  only  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age.  That  Surrey 
entertained  romantic  sentiments  for  ^e  £air  Geraldine, 
seems^  however,  to  admit  of  little  doubt ;  and  that,  too, 
at  a  period  of  her  youth  which  makes  his  homage  rather 
surprising.  Of  the  nature  of  Surrey's  attachment,  we 
may  conjecture  what  we  please,  but  can  have  no  certain 
test  even  in  his  verses,  which  might  convey  either  much 
more  or  much  less  thao  ho  felt;  and  how  shall  we 
search  in  the  graves  of  men  for  the  shades  and  limits  of 
passions  that  elude  our  living  observation  f  The 
only  £a«t  that  seems  to  have  been  satis&ctorily  estab- 
lished, is  the  existence  of  a  lady  whom  Surrey  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Geraldine,  and  for  whom  it  has 
been  alleged  (for  it  has  not  been  proved)  that  he 
entertained  the  warmest  affection.  The  controversy 
respecting  her  is,  however,  a  matter  of  minor  impor- 
tance, compared  with  the  important  scenes  in  public 
affikirs,  in  which  it  was  the  £a.te  of  this  distinguished 
and  unfortunate  nobleman  to  perform  so  chivalrous  a 
part  in  the  subsequent  period  of  his  career. 

In  Southey's  "Select  works  of  the  British  Poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  Jonson,**  a  work  coihpiled  with  laborious  care 
and  great  judgment,  the  Editor  has  given  an  interesting 
summary  of  t£e  leading  events  in  Surrey's  public  career, 
from  which  we  transcribe  the  following  extracts  : — 
^^In  the  year  of  his  marriage,  he  was  one  of  the 
nobles  who  accompanied  Henry  VIII.  to  his  interview 
with  the  French  Xing  at  Boulo^e ;  and  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  earned  the  fourth  sword, 
with  the  scabbard,  upright,  before  the  King,  as  repre- 
sentative of  his  father-in-law,  the  Lord  High  Chamber- 
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Iain.  He  lived  in  tlie  closest  intimacy  with  Henry's 
natnral  son,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  who  was  at  that 
time  betrothed  to  his  only  sister,  the  Lady  Mary  How- 
ard, and  some  of  his  happiest  days  were  passed  with  this 
friend  at  Windsor. 

'*  That  was  an  age  in  which  a  dear  price  was  paid  for 
pre-eminence  in  rank.  Anne  Boleyn  was  his  kinswo- 
man and  his  friend  ;  yet  Surrey  was  compelled  to  ap- 
pear at  her  iniquitous  trial,  as  representing  his  father 
in  the  character  of  Earl  Marshal ;  the  Duke  in  his  own 
person  presiding  as  Lord  High  Steward.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  mourners  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Jane,  and 
one  of  the  defendants  in  the  jousts  upon  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Anne  of  Cleyes.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  made 
Knight  of  the  (barter.  This  was  the  season  of  his 
highest  favour.  It  was  followed  by  disgrace  and  im- 
prisonment for  having  challenged  John  h,  Leigh,  of  Stock- 
well,  upon  a  private  quarrel.  On  his  release  he  ac- 
conipanied  his  father  to  the  war  in  Scotland,  and  was 
present  when  Eelsal  was  burnt.  He  had  then  to  answer 
before  the  Privy  Council  upon  two  charges :  the  one  was 
for  eating  meat  in  Lent ;  the  other  for  breaking  win- 
dows in  the  streets  of  London  with  a  cross-bow  in  the 
dead  of  night.  For  the  first  he  pleaded  a  licence,  but 
confessed  that  he  had  made  use  of  it  too  publicly;  for  the 
second  he  made  the  strange  excuse,  that  being  shocked 
at  the  licentiousness  of  the  citizens,  he  thought  that  by 
thus  alarming  them  he  might  put  them  in  mind  of  the 
suddenness  of  God's  judgments,  and  so  awaken  them  to 
repentance.  Wyatt  was  one  of  his  companions  in  this 
freak  of  fanaticism,  and  they  were  both  committed  to 
the  Fleet  for  it. 

"  Surrey  is  next  found  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Landrecy.  At  that  siege  Bonner,  who  was 
afterwards  so  eminently  infamous,  invited  Hadrian 
Junius  to  England.  When  that  distinguished  scholar 
arrived,  Bonner  wanted  either  the  means,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, the  heart,  to  assist  him ;  but  Surrey  took  him 
into  his  family  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  and  gave 
him  a  pension  of  fifty  angels.  About  the  same  time  he 
received  Churchyard  into  his  house  \  who  waa  th^n  «» 
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hopeful  boy,  and  wlio  in  hia  old  age  bore  gratefnl  testi- 
mony to  bis  bene£a.ctor^8  worth.  In  the  campaign  of 
1544  he  was  Marshal  of  the  army,  and  with  his  father 
conducted  the  siege  of  Montreuil :  there  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm ; 
but  recovered  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  so  to 
prove  that  the  fjEiilure  of  the  siege  has  not  been  owing 
to  any  want  of  skill  or  courage  on  his  part. 

"  He  had  next  the  command  at  Guisnes,  and  then  at 
Boulogne,  from  whence  he  was  soon  removed  through 
the  jealousy,  as  he  believed,  of  Hertford  (afterwards 
the  Protector  Seymour),  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
many  ill-offices;  and  for  the  resentment  which  he  ex^ 
pressed  with  characteristic  freedom,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Windsor  Castle.  In  August  he  was  released,  and 
apparently  once  more  in  &vour ;  in  December  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  brought  to  trial  upon  a 
preposterous  charge  of  high  treason,  in  which  his  father 
was  involved.  Hertford,  who  has  crimes  enough  upon 
his  head,  is  supposed  to  have  sought  his  destruction  in 
order  to  rid  himself  of  a  formidable  enemy ;  and  Sur- 
rey's only  sister, — ^the  widow  of  his  dearest  friend — of 
that  friend  whose  early  loss  he  had  continually  regretted, 
— appeared  as  a  voluntary  witness,  to  take  away  the 
lives  of  her  fistther  and  her  brother!  The  duke  was 
saved  by  Henry's  timely  death;  but  Surrey,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  was  beheaaed  a  few  days  before  that  event 
took  place;  this  judicial  murder  (for  not  the  shadow  of 
a  crime  was  proved  against  him,)  being  the  last  of  those 
acts  by  whicn  the  name  of  Henry  YIIL  has  deservedly 
been  rendered  hateful" 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  English  Historian  of 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  credit  or  reputation,  has  ven- 
tured to  defend  the  execution  of  this  young,  chivalrous, 
and  guiltless  nobleman.     He  fell  a  victim  to  the  malice, 
tyranny,  and  despotism  of  an  unprincipled  king.     The 
writer  of  an  elaborate  article  on  the  History  of  £ng- 
r    land,  published  in  ''The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,*'  com- 
I     ments  upon  the  lamented  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
[    in  terms  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  fully 
•    justify.    *'  The  cruelty  of  Heniy^**  says  the  author  re- 
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CBired  to^  ''continned  conspicnons  to  tlie  very  dose  of 
his  life.  Disease  made  dreadful  ravages  upon  his 
TTom-ont  and  unwieldy  frame,  so  that  he  had  to  be 
moTed  from  phice  to  place  by  machines  contrived  for 
the  purpose.  Yet  even  these  unequivocal  tokens  of 
approaching  dissolution  had  no  effect  in  subduing  the 
vindictive  spirit  or  humanizing  the  mind  of  the  sufferer. 
It  was  in  this  pitiable  state  that  he  perpetrated  an  act 
which  has  become  memorable  from  the  fame  of  the  il- 
lustrious victim;  this  was  the  execution  of  Henry  How- 
ard, Earl  of  Surrey,  so  justly  renowned  for  his  poetical 
genius.  There  had  for  some  time  existed  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  between  the  Seymours  and  the  house  of  Howard. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  indignant  at  the  ascendancy 
of  the  former  in  the  royal  favour^  and  his  son,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  could  not  forgive  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  a 
member  of  the  other  h,mi\y,  for  having  superseded  him 
in  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Boulogne ;  he  had 
also  been  heard  to  predicate  that  the  time  of  revenge  was 
not  &r  distant.  The  house  of  Howard  alone  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Se3rmours  in  the  pursuit  of  their  aggran- 
dizement under  the  approaching  minority;  and  they 
accordingly  employed  every  means  of  drawing  down 
the  vengeance  of  tne  king  upon  their  heads. 

"  Norfolk  and  Surrey  were  accordingly  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  the  12th  of  December,  1546.  Surrey 
was  tried  on  the  13th  of  January  following,  on  a  charge 
of  haviug  quartered  on  his  shield  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  He  vainly  defended  himself  with  his 
usual  eloquence  and  spirit,  and  showed  that  he  had 
worn  the  arms  fourteen  years  without  giving  offence,  and 
that  they  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  a  decision  of  the 
heralds.  But  the  fact  being  admitted,  it  was  taken  as 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  the 
jury  condemned  him  to  suffer  death.  About  a  week 
after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  this  gallant  and 
accomplished  nobleman  expired  upon  the  scaffold.  His 
fisither  was  also  tried  and  condemned  to  perish  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  29th  of  January.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  the  spirit  of  Henry  VIII.  followed 
that  of  Surrey  to  the  judgment  seat  j  and  Sot&Mil^  ^l\.^"t 
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remaining  in  prison  for  several  years^  was  at  length  set 
at  liberty." 

Of  Lord  Surrey's  private  character  and  habits  the  par- 
ticulars that,  have  been  preserved  are  not  very  minute^ 
and  much  that  has  been  published  is  not  authentic.  Dr. 
'  Nott  describes  his  person,  manners,  and  mode  of  living. 
From  his  statements  it  would  appear,  that  this  young 
nobleman  was  &soinating  and  accomplished,  uill  m 
courage  and  spirit,  ambitious  of  display,  and  yet  prefer- 
ring, as  has  been  said  by  another  writer,  *'tne  nobility 
of  his  nature  to  that  of  his  fortune.  He  was  a  hst  and 
enthusiastic  friend.  He  was  a  knight  after  the  model  of 
the  knights  of  old,  undaunted  and  incorruptible,  first  in 
the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance.  He  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts;  and  his  gene- 
rosity was  frequently  extended  to  brother  poets  in  dis- 
tress." Dr.  Nott  has  said  of  him,  'Hhat  he  oehold  fjEime 
and  excellence  in  others  without  envy,  and  that  he  ho- 
noured and  fostered  genius  wherever  he  found  it."  He 
had  a  proud  iqpirit  and  an  irritable  temper;  and  like  all 
men  of  great  ability  who  possess  these  defects,  he  was 
subjected  to  many  annojrances  which  a  less  excitable 
temperament  woiud  have  enabled  him  to  bear  with 
greater  composure. 

SurreVs  merits  as  a  writer  and  a  poet  have  been 
acknow(ed^;ed  by  the  highest  critical  authorities.  The 
whole  of  his  compositions  are  limited  in  amount.  They 
consist  principaliy  of  his  Sonnets,  Miscellaneous  pieces 
of  an  amatory  character,  his  translation  of  two  Dooks 
of  Virgil,  and  his  paraphrases  from  David  and  Solo' 
mon.  The  poem  which  ne  wrote,  during  one  of  his  im- 
prisonments in  Windsor  Oastle,  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  compositions.  ''  It  consists,"  says 
one  of  his  reviewers,  ''of  recollections  of  his  early  youth ; 
it  has  all  the  graces  of  his  chivalrous  spirit,  without  the 
pride.  It  combines  the  throe  best  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, personal  and  poetical :  his  tender  spirit  of  friend- 
ship, his  taste  for  knightly  gallantry,  and  his  powers  of 
description." 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  Lord  Surrey's  poetical 
merits,  and  of  tho  important  services  he  rendered  to 
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English  literature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  briefly 
to  the  intellectual  state  of  England  from  the  time  of 
Chancer  to  the  brilliant  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the 
dreary  interval  between  those  periods  very  little  im- 
provement was  visible  either  in  prose  or  poetical  com- 
position. Until  Spenser  arose,  to  enrich  with  his 
immortal  productions  the  language  of  his  country,  there 
was  scarcely  any  writer  appeared  upon  whom  the  praiso 
of  being  a  great  poet  could  with  propriety  be  bestowed. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  brief  summary, 
toexplain  the  various  causes  which  impeded  the  progress 
of  literature  in  England,  especially  in  the  department 
of  poetry,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  generally,  that 
they  have  been  partly  ascribed,  by  the  most  distin- 
guished authors  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  "  to 
ihe  repeated  contests  for  the  Grown,  and  the  civil  wars 
occasioned  by  them,  which  were  attended  with  a  great 
waste  of  human  blood,  and  that  uncertainty  of  posses- 
sion, and  those  reverses  of  fortune  which  leave  the  mind 
but  little  relish  for  such  puxBuits  as  are  chiefly  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  the  taste.**  The  effect  of  this  state  of 
public  affairs  was,  that  although  Lydgate,  Gower,  Skel- 
ton,  and  a  few  other  inferior  writers  of  verse  followed 
Chaucer,  there  was  no  distinguished  name  in  English 
poetry  for  nearly  a  century,  if  we  except  the  Scottish 
poet  Dunbar,  until  the  works  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  were 
first  published  in  1557. 

The  productions  of  both  these  writers  have  been  the 
subject  of  extravagant  panegyric,  especially  by  the 
early  J)pmmentators  upon  English  Literature;  but  the 
praise  Awarded  to  them  by  recent  critics,  though  not 
so  warm,  is  perhaps  more  just  and  discriminating. 
Hallam,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  the  ^'  Literature  of 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries,"  remarks  with  respect  to  Surrey,  that  "  there 
is  more  of  the  conventional  tone  of  amorous  song,  than  of 
real  emotion  in  his  poetry.  His  taste  is  more  striking 
than  his  poetical  genius.  He  did  much  for  his  own  coun- 
try and  his  native  language.  The  versification  of  Surrey 
diners  very  considerably  from  that  of  his  predecessors. 
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He  introduced  a  sort  of  involution  into  his  style  wMcli 
gives  an  air  of  dignity  and  remoteness  from  common 
bfe.  His  words  are  well  chosen  and  well  arranged. 
He  is  the  first  writer  who  introduced  blank  verse  mto 
our  language.  His  translation  of  the  second  book  of 
the  ^neid  is  among  the  chief  of  his  productions.  No 
one  had,  before  his  time,  known  how  to  translate  or 
imitate  with  appropriate  expression." 

Campbell,  whose  taste,  judgment,  and  impartiality 
as  a  judge  of  the  merits  of  our  poetical  literature  have 
never  been  doubted,  makes  the  following  observations  in 
his  Essay  on  English  Poetry.  "  Surrey  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  our  metrical  versification ;  nor  had  his  genius 
the  potent  voice  and  the  magic  spell  which  rouse  all  the 
dormant  energies  of  a  language.  In  certain  walks  of 
composition,  though  not  in  the  highest,  viz.,  in  the  ode, 
elegy,  and  epitaph,  he  set  a  chaste  and  delicate  exam- 
ple; but  he  was  cut  ofi*  too  early  in  life,  and  cultivated 
poetry  too  slightly,  to  carry  the  pure  stream  of  his  style 
into  the  broad  and  bold  channels  of  inventive  fiction. 
Much,  undoubtedly,  he  did,  in  giving  sweetness  to  our 
numbers,  and  in  substituting  for  the  rude  tautology  of 
a  former  age  a  style  of  soft  and  brilliant  ornament,  of 
selected  expression,  and  of  verbal  arrangement,  which 
often  winds  into  graceful  novelties,  though  sometimes  a 
little  objectionable  from  its  involution.'* 

In  an  article  less  favourable,  which  we  have  already 
quoted  from  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  the  writer  thus 
expresses  his  opinion  of  Lord  Surrey's  real  merits  as  a 
writer  and  improver  of  English  versification  :  "The 
greater  part  of  the  noble  poet's  lyrics  consist  of  no  very 
profound  reflections,  and  are  not  free  from  conceits,  nor 
even  from  common-place,  allowing  for  the  earliness  of  his 
appearance.  Now  and  then,  however,  comes  a  burst  of 
nature,  like  sunshine.  His  style,  too,  is  succinct  and 
animated,  with  an  air  of  the  grace  and  conscious  power  of 
rank  about  it — and  it  must  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour 
of  his  natural  genius,  that  his  best  pieces  are  directed  by 
those  in  which  he  has  trusted  to  his  own  feelings,  and 
described  his  own  situations.  Adversity  evidently  as- 
sisted his  powers,  as  it  has  done  those  of  other  poets.    It 
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took  him  out  of  the  common-plaoe  and  self-satis&ction  of 
ordinarj  suocess,  subjected  his  prond  spirit  to  a  variety 
d  tender  impressions,  and  made  him  think  and  feel  to 
ten-fold  purpose.  Thos  he  became  super-eminent  in  his 
own  age,  was  admired  by  the  greater  men  of  the  next, 
and  has  not  only  a  right,  on  every  account,  to  a  place 
m  oolieciions  of  English  poetry,  but  has  features  which 
are  still  worth  our  regard,  aud  tones  which  come  natural 
to  onr  ears.     We  must  catch  his  lute  at  intervals,  and 


title  of  Father  of  English  Poetry,  we  are  heartily  ready 
to  allow  that  Surrey  well  deserved  that  of  the  Eldest 
Son,  however  he  was  surpassed  by  the  brothers  that 
immediately  followed  him." 

In  our  biographical  notice  of  Chaucer,  we  adverted 
to  the  excellent  Sketches  of  English  Literature,  edited 
by  Craik.  As  he  is  the  most  recent,  and  not  the 
least  distinguished  labourer  in  that  extensive  field  of 
inquiry,  we  shall  conclude  our  quotations  with  an  ex- 
tract from  his  review  of  Lord  Surrey's  literary  and 
poetical  genius.  "Two  names  are  commonly  placed 
together  at  the  head  of  our  new  poetical  literature,  Lord 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt ;  but  the  former  has  in 
every  way  the  best  title  to  precedence.  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  memorable  in  our  history  as  the  last  vic- 
tim of  the  capricious  and  sanguinary  t3rranny  of  Henry 
VIII.,  had  already,  in  his  short  life,  which  was  termin- 
ated by  the  axe  of  the  executioner  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  carried  away  from  all  his  countrymen  the  laurels 
both  of  knighthood  and  of  song.  The  superior  polish 
alone  of  the  best  of  Surrey's  verses  would  place  him  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  in  advance  of  all  his  immediate 
predecessors.  So  remarkable,  indeed,  is  the  contrast 
in  this  respect  which  his  poetry  presents  to  theirs,  that 
in  modem  times  there  has  been  claimed  for  Surrey,  as 
wp  have  seen,  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to 
introduce  our  existing  system  of  rhythm  into  the  lan- 
guage. But  this  position,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
cannot  be  maintained.   The  true  merit  of  Surrey  is  tha»^ 
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proceeding  upon  the  same  system  of  yersifioatipn  wludi 
had  been  introduced  by  Chaucer,  and  which  indeed  had 
in  principle  been  followed  by  all  the  writers  after 
Chaucer,  howerer  mdely  or  imperfectly  some  of  them 
may  have  succeeded  in  iSie  practice  of  i^  he  restored  to 
our  poetry  a  correctness,  polish,  and  general  spirit  of 
refinement  such  as  it  had  not  known  since  Chanoer^s 
time,  and  of  which,  therefore,  in  the  language  as  now 
sjpoken,  there  was  no  preyious  example  whateyer. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  he  appears  to  haye 
been  the  first  at  least  in  this  age,  who  sought  to  modu- 
late his  strains  after  that  elder  poetry  of  Italy,  wiii<^ 
thenceforward  became  one  of  the  chief  fountain-heads 
of  inspiration  to  that  of  England  throughout  the  whole 
space  of  time  oyer  which  is  shed  the  golden  light  of  the 
names  of  Spenser,  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Milton.  Sui- 
rey's  own  imagination  was  neither  rich  nor  soaring;  and 
the  highest  qualities  of  his  poetry,  in  addition  to  the 
facility  and  general  mechanical  perfection  of  the  yersifi- 
cation,  are  delicacy  and  tenderness.  It  is  altogether  a 
yery  light  and  bland  Fayouian  breeze.  The  poetry  of 
his  friend  Wyatt  is  of  a  diflerent  character,  neither  so 
flowinir  in  form  nor  so  uniformly  s^entle  in  spirit,  bat 
perha^  making  up  for  its  greater  r^gedness  Sy  a  fone 
and  depth  of  sentiment  occasionally  which  Surrey  does 
not  reach.  The  poems  of  Lord  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  were  first  published  together  in  1557 »^ 

From  the  nature  and  peculiar  subjects  of  Surrey's 
poetry,  there  are  few  extracts  that  could  be  selected, 
in  all  respects,  suitable  to  a  work  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  young  students.  We  have,  howeyer, 
given  specimens  of  his  sonnets,  which  have  been  justly 
praised  as  simple,  chaste,  and  expressive.  In  Chalmeiv 
"  English  Poets,"  Park's  "Lives  of  the  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,"  and  Dr.  Nott's  "Memoirs  of  Surrey  and 
Wyatt,"  more  ample  information  will  be  obtained  res- 
pecting a  poet,  who  has  been  justly  considered  a  brilliant 
light  in  a  dark  age. 
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Then,  actire  still,  and  nnrestrain'di  his  mind 
Escpltn'd  the  rast  extent  of  ages  past ; 
And  with  his  prison  hours  enrich'd  the  woxid, 
Tet  Urand  no  times,  in  all  the  long  research. 
So  f^oriouB  or  so  hase,  as  those  he  prov'd, 
In  which  he  conquered,  and  in  which  he  bled. 

Thb  life  of  this  eminent  author  cannot  be  read  witbont 
the  deepest  interest.  It  was  diversified  by  events  of 
the  most  exciting  character.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
dktingniahed  mfn,  who  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  age  k 
which  he  lived;  and  his  name  will  always  occupy  an 
exalted  place  in  the  history  of  his  country.  As  one 
of  the  most  laborious  of  his  biographers,  Patrick  Frazer 
Tytler,  has  observed: — ^''So  much  was  SirWaJter Raleigh 
the  oliild  of  enterprise  and  the  sport  of  vicissitude, 
that  he  who  sits  down  to  write  his  life,  finds  himself, 
without  departing  from  the  severe  simplicity  of  truth, 
BUROimded  with  lights  almost  as  glowing  as  those  of 
ronuuice.''  The  limited  space  allotted  to  the  biographical 
sketches  in  the  present  work,  will  not  admit  of  more 
than  a  brief  ouUine  of  the  leading  incidents  in  his 
remarkable  career.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  celebrated  as 
a  warrior,  a  navigator,  a  statesman,  and  an  author.  He 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  was 
the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  £imily  in 
Uevonshire.  Hayes  Farm,  in  that  lovely  county,  had 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  master-spirit  of  his 
age,  in  1552.  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in 
1568,  and  afterwards  at  the  Middle  Temple.  His  pro- 
ileien<^  in  his  academical  studies,  marked  him  out  as  a 
man  possessing  the  highest  capacity  and  genius.  From 
tD  early  period  he  displayed  great  activity  of  mind,  and 
a  desire  for  foreign  adventure.  Thfs  led  him,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  to  join  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Protestant 

(banner  in  France,  where  he  fought  during  a  period  of 
nz  years.  In  his  "  History  of  the  World,"  he  gives  a 
description  of  many  of  the  great  battles  in  which  he  was 
ennged.  He  subsequently  assisted  the  Dutch  in  1577 
tod  1578,  in  a  campaign  under  General  Noxm,  «ai^ 
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afterwards  aocompanied  Sir  Hmnplirej  Gilbert  in  i 
voyage  to  Newfoundland.  On  his  retom,  lie  was  em- 
ployed in  quelling  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  headed  bj 
])esuiond ;  and  exhibited,  whilst  engaged  in  that  service 
eminent  skill  and  courage.  He  guned  the  £BkYoiir  o: 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1581,  by  the  following  piece  of  gal 
lantry.  While  attending  her  Majesty  in  a  walk  amon^ 
a  crowd  of  courtiers,  she  came  to  a  spot  in  which  the  patl 
was  obstructed  by  mire,  Baleigh  observing  it^  imme 
diately  took  o£f  his  rich  doak,  and  spread  it  on  the  groonc 
for  a  footdoth.  He  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  othe: 
high  honours  were  conferred  upon  him.  The  Qneen  em 
ployed  him  first  as  an  attendant  oji  the  French  Ambas 
sador,  Simier,  on  his  return  home,  and  afterwards  t< 
escort  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  Antwerp.  This  ezcorsio] 
led  to  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
from  whom,  on  his  return,  he  presented  many  valuabli 
presents  to  Elizabeth,  who  paid  him  marked  attention 
and  lavished  upon  him  her  &yours. 

In  1584,  he  projected  a  scheme  for  the  disooTeiy  anc 
settlement  of  various  parts  of  North  America,  which  let 
to  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  so  called  in  honour  o 
Queen  Elizabeth.  For  this  purpose  he  obtained  a  paten 
from  the  Crown,  and  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his  owi 
expense.  Some  of  the  vessels  employed  in  this  memora 
ble  expedition  first  brought  home  tobacco  and  potatoes 
which  were  thus  introduced  into  Europe.  He  was  re 
warded  for  his  services  by  several  lucrative  situations,an< 
a  large  share  of  the  forfeited  Irish  estates  in  the  coun^ 
of  Cork  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  consulted  b] 
the  Euglish  Government  as  to  the  best  means  of  opposin] 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  was  amouff  the  nnmber  of  gal 
lant  volunteers  who  joined  the  English  fleet  with  ship 
of  their  own,  to  assist  in  its  defeat.  At  a  subseqnen 
period  he. was  employed  in  Portugal,  and  joined  an  ex 
pedition  with  a  view  of  attacking  Panama,  from  whid 
he  was  recalled  by  the  queen,  in  1593,  in  consequeno 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  with  one  of  her  maids  of  honou 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  As  a  mark  of  her  Ma 
jesty's  displeasure,  he  was  imprisoned  with  the  lady,  fo 
several  months,  and  when  set  at  liberty  forbidden  t 
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attend  tbe  eoart.  This  ladj  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton.  Afte^8he  was  united  to  Baleigh, 
they  lired  together  very  happily,  and  in  the  strictest 
oonjngal  affection.  The  next  year  he  received  the  royal 
forgiveness^  and  his  Sovereign  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Manor  of  Sherboume,  which  had  been  alienated  from 
the  ohurdi  during  the  period  of  his  temporary  banish- 
ment from  the  court.  During  this  period  of  his  disgrace, 
which  was  in  1595,  he  undertook  at  his  own  expense 
an  expedition  to  Guiana,  which  was  conducted  by  him- 
self, but  which  led,  at  the  time,  to  no  more  important 
result  than  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
Queen's  name.  On*  his  return  to  England  he  published 
an  account  of  his  expedition.  His  former  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  him  his 
aooomplished  rival,  the  Eari  of  Essex,  under  whom  he 
served  in  an  expedition  against  Cadiz.  In  the  attack  on 
that  town  he  displayed  the  courage  and  prudence  of  a  hero. 
The  compiler  of  ^'  Readings  in  Biography,"  a  volume 
that  forms  a  part  of  a  series  of  valuable  works,  published 
by  J.  W.  Parker  of  London,  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
mss  of  students,  has  given  a  brief  and  accurate  narra- 
tive of  Baleigh*s  life.  "  In  1597,"  he  observes,  "he  was 
employed  in  the  high  office  of  rear-admiral,  in  the 
expedition  which  sailed  under  Essex  to  intercept  the 
Spanish  West-India  fleet;  and  by  capturing  Fayal,  one 
of  the  Azores,  before  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in- 
diief,  gave  great  offence  to  the  earl,  who  considered 
himself  robbed  of  the  glory  of  the  action.  A  tem- 
porary reconciliation  was  effected;  but  Raleigh  after- 
wards heartily  joined  with  Cecil  in  promoting  the 
downfall  of  Essex,  and  was  a  spectator  of  his  execution 
from  a  window  in  the  Armoury.  Queen  Elizabeth  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1603;  and  on  the  accession 
of  James  I.,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  prosperity 
of  Baleigh  came  to  an  end,  a  dislike  against  him  having 
wevionsly  been  instilled  by  Cecil  into  the  royal  ear." 
He  deprived  Raleigh  of  his  preferments,  who  was  accused 
t&d  condemned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  real 
eaose  of  his  disgrace  has  never  been  clearly  explam^. 
A  plot  against  the  Ymg  was  spoken  of  at  the  time,  W^ 
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BaleigVf  participatioii  in  it  mm  nerer  establislied  hf 
aatiauctoiy  eridence.  He  wai  oommitted  to  prison  at 
Windiester,  and  kept  tbere  for  some  time  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  hia  death;  bat  waa  afterwarda  repnered^ 
aent  to  the  Tower,  and  condemned,  on  a  vagne  ofaai^ 
of  high  treason,  to  fifteen  years'  impriaonment^  and 
depriyed  of  his  estate&  His  memorable  trial  yiolated 
all  the  customary  forms  of  legal  procedure,  as  well  aa 
the  rules  of  natural  justice. 

After  being  sixteen  years  confined,  the  king  released 
him,  and  sent  him  on  a  commission  to  the  gold  mines 
of  Guiana.  This  expedition  turned  out  unfortnnately, 
and  led  to  his  unjust  execution.  James  basely  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  availing  himself 
of  the  malicious  charges  formerly  brought  against 
fialeigh,  sacrificed  this  great  man  to  an  iniquitous  o(m- 
apiracy.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1618,  he  perished  on 
a  scaffold  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  London,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  His  conduct,  during  the  last  trying 
moments  of  his  life,  exhibited  a  rare  combination  oi 
firmness  and  resignation.  The  particulars  of  his  execu- 
tion are  described  with  a  painfiu  minuteness  by  Tytler 
in  his  interesting  life  of  that  great  man ;  but  we  take 
the  following  account  of  the  memorable  event  from 
*'  The  Retrospective  Beview.**  It  is  recorded  of  him  that 
^  he  entreated  the  spectators,  that  if  any  disability  of 
voice  or  dejection  of  countenance  should  appear  in  him, 
they  would  impute  it  to  the  disorder  of  the  body  (he 
was  suffering  m>m  the  ague),  rather  than  to  any  dis- 
mayedness  of  mind.  He  confessed  his  grievous  offences, 
and  begged  the  prayers  of  all  who  heard  him.  Having 
fingered  the  axe,  he  said,  smiling,  te  the  sheriff^  '  This 
is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a  sound  cure  for  all  dis- 
eases.* The  executioner  knelt  down  and  asked  hia 
forgiveness,  which  Haleigh,  laying  his  hand  upon  hia 
shoulder,  granted.  Then  being  asked  which  way  he 
would  lay  himself  on  the  block,  he  answered,  *  So  the 
heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.* 
After  a  little  pause,  he  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  his  head 
was  struck  off  at  two  blows,  his  body  never  shrinking 
nor  moving.** 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  regarded  as  an  author,  was  one 
of  the  first  of  his  age.  His  works  comprehend  almost 
every  d^uurtment  of  literature, — ^history  in  all  its 
branches  (military,  naval,  civil,  and  political),  morals, 
politics,  geography,  and  poetry.  In  poetical  composition 
he  was  not  so  distinguished  as  in  prose,  though  he  has 
left  behind  him  undoubted  proofs  of  his  taste  and  feeling 
as  a  poet.  Many  valuable  selections  have  been  made 
at  various  times  from  his  essays.  Bis  excellent  advice 
to  his  son  on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  his  eloquent  denun- 
ciation against  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  his  two 
beautiful  letters  to  his  wife,  the  one  written  after  his 
oondemnation,  have  been  often  quoted  by  critics  as 
models  of  powerful  writing. 

Ab  a  specimen  of  this  manly,  simple,  and  affectin|^ 
production,  we  select  two  short  passages : — "  Love  Qoc^ 
and  begin  betimes  to  repose  yourself  on  him;  and  therein 
shall  you  find  true  and  lasting  riches,  and  endless  com- 
Ibrt.  For  the  rest^  when  you  have  travelled  and  wearied 
your  thoughts  over  all  sorts  of  worldly  cogitations,  you 
shall  but  sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the  end.  Teach  your 
son  also  to  love  and  fear  God  while  he  is  yet  young, 
that  the  fear  of  God  may  grow  up  with  him,  and  then. 
God  will  be  a  husband  to  you,  and  a  father  to  him, — a 
husband  and  a  fsither  that  cannot  be  taken  from  you. 

"  The  everlasting,  powerful,  infinite,  and  omnipotent 
God,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true  life  and  true  light, 
keep  thee  and  thine,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  teach  me 
to  forgive  my  persecutors  and  accusers,  and  send  us  to 
meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom.  My  dear  wife,  farewell ! 
Blees  my  poor  boy;  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  good  God 
hold  you  both  in  his  arms  1  Written  with  the  dying  hand 
of  some  time  thy  husband,  but  now,  alas !  overthrown." 

Daring  his  protracted  imprisonment^  he  wrote  the 
greatest  and  most  classical  of  his  works,  the  '^  History 
of  the  World,**  which  was  published  in  1614.  All  the 
English  historical  productions  that  had  previously 
appeared,  are  considered  inferior  to  this  learned  and 
invaluable  production.  Mr.  Tytler  has  spoken  of  it  as 
**  Uborious, without  heiug  heavy;  learned,  w\t\\o\x\.\)e?ai^ 
dry  J  acute  and  jDgenioas,  without  degenerating  into  \Xv^ 
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subtle  but  triyial  distinctions  of  the  schoolmen.  lis 
naxrative  is  dear  and  spirited,  and  the  matter  collected 
from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The  opinions  of  the 
author  on  state  policy,  on  the  causes  of  great  erents,  on 
the  different  forms  of  govemment,  on  naval  or  military 
tactics,  on  agriculture,  commerce,  manufisbctures,  and 
other  sources  of  national  greatness,  are  not  the  mere  echo 
of  other  minds,  but  the  results  of  experience,  drawn  from 
the  study  of  a  long  life  spent  in  constant  action  and 
yicissitudes,  in  various  climates  and  countries,  and  from 
personal  labour  in  offices  of  high  trust  and  responsibility. 
But  perhaps  its  most  striking  feature  is  the  sweet  tone 
of  philosophic  melancholy  which  pervades  the  whole. 
Written  in  prison  during  the  quiet  evening  of  a  tem- 
pestuous life,  we  feel,  in  its  perusal,  that  we  are  the 
companions  of  a  superior  mind,  nursed  in  contemplation, 
and  chastened  and  improved  by  sorrow,  in  which  the 
bitter  recollection  of  injury  and  the  asperity  of  resent- 
ment have  passed  away,  leaving  only  the  heavenly 
lesson,  that  all  is  vanity." 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  accomplished  and  unfor- 
tunate Baleigh,  did  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  he  was  an 
atheist;  and  Hume,  the  celebrated  historian,  writes  as  if 
he  believed  this  groundless  charge.  Upon  the  reli- 
gious views  and  poetical  claims  of  this  distinguished 
man  WiUmott  makes  the  following  remarks : — "  Mr. 
Tytler  seems  to  have  proved,  in  his  recent  Life  of 
Baleigh,  that  the  charge  of  irreligion,  so  frequently 
urged  against  him,  does  not  apply  to  his  maturer  years. 
The  afflictions  of  his  manhood  appear  to  have  obliterated 
the  vain  and  sceptical  feeling  of  his  vouth,  and  to  have 
impressed  his  mind  with  a  just  and  lively  sense  of  the 
Divine  Power.  During  his  long  imprisonment,  rendered 
still  more  melancholy  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  issue,  he 
composed  one  or  two  touching  hymns  that  testify  the 
sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of  his  feelings. 
Probably,  the  last  words  ever  traced  by  his  pen  were 
the  lines  written  in  his  Bible,  on  the  evening  preceding 
his  execution,  in  which  he  renewed  his  expression  of 
confidence  in  the  mercy  and  intercession  of  our  Saviour.** 

We  shall  enrich  this  notice  of  one  of  the  moat  le* 
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markable  and  illuBtriooB  men  of  the  a^e  tliat  his  geuiua 
adorned,  with  an  extract  from  an  eloquent  essay  on  his 
character  and  worlds,  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
*'  The  Retrospective  Review/*  and  with  a  sketch  of  him 
'rom  the  pen  of  Tytler :— "  Sir  Walter  Raleiffh,  in  a 
life  of  adventure  and  peril,  became  learned  in  the  ways 
of  the  world.     Possessing  a  keen  and  penetrating  mind, 

He  was  a  deep  obeerter,  and  be  locAi'd 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men. 

Natore  made  him  acute,  misfortune  cautious,  and  ex- 
perience wise;  but  his  wisdom  rather  resulted  from 
distrust  than  confidence.  *His  wariness  was  warranted 
by  the  events  of  his  life;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
feelings  retired  into  the  centre  of  his  own  heart,  as  the 
'  V'ower  which  expands  in  the  sunshine  of  a  fair  day,  closes 
its  bosom  at  nightfall,  when  the  air  breathes  cold  and 
chill.  Hence,  his  wisdom  is  rather  calculated  to  teach 
us  how  to  eschew  evil,  than  to  sail  placidly  into  the 
haven  of  felicity.**  After  alluding  to  the  leading  &ults 
•n  the  character  of  Raleigh,  to  the  "  alloy  of  littleness, 
of  temporizing  and  evasive  cunning,  which  occasionally 
infused  itself  into  his  lofty  nature,**  the  reviewer  con- 
cludes in  tlie  following  words  : — ''  Surely  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  leame<l  from  a  man  like  this :  admiral,  philo- 
sopher, statesman,  historian,  and  poet — all  in  one ;  first  in 
some,  distinguished  in  all ;  who — ^bold  and  adventurous 
in  discovery,  whether  moral  or  geographical,  untamed  in 
war  and  indefebtieable  in  literature,  as  inexhaustible  in 
ideas  as  in  exploits, — ^after  having  brought  a  new  world 
to  light,  wrote  the  history  of  the  old  in  a  prison.** 

Tytler*s  portrait  of  Raleigh*s  character  is  not  less 
JQst  and  striking  : — "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  belongs  to 
that  class  of  great  men,  who  may  be  said  rather  to 
fashion  or  create  than  tu  reflect  the  character  of  their 
age.  His  individual  story  is  indissolubly  linked  with 
the  annals  of  his  country ;  and  he  who  reads  of  the 
danger  and  the  glory  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth;  of  the  humiliation  of  Spain,  the  independence 
of  Holland,  the  discovery  and  wonders  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  progress  of  our  naval  and  commercial 
prosporitT,  must  meet  with  his  name  \n  c^nqt^  ^^)x\»  ^\ 
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the  record.  If  required  to  describe  in  a  few  wordB  the 
most  prominent  features  in  his  mind,  I  would  say  they 
were  his  uniyersality  and  originality.  A  warrior,  botn 
by  sea  and  land, — a  statesman,  a  navigator,  and  disco- 
terer  of  new  countries;  an  accomplished  courtier,  a 
scholar,  and  eloquent  writer;  a  sweet  and  true  poet, 
and  a  munificent  patron  of  letters, — ^there  is  scarcely 
one  of  the  aspects  in  which  we  view  him  where  he  does 
not  shine  with  a  remarkable  brightness.  In  some  of  the 
purs  aits  indeed  in  which  he  attained  distinction,  he 
has  been  excelled  by  other  eminent  men  of  his  time; 
but  where  do  we  find  such  a  combination  as  in  Kaleighl 
They  were  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  being  great  in  one 
department;  he  aimed  at  an  almost  universal  excellence. 
They  wisely  concentrated  their  efibrts  on  the  cultivation' 
of  a  single  insulated  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  his 
discursive  and  vigorous  mind  was  not  contented  till  it 
had  made  an  inroad  and  achieved  a  triumph  in  them  all ; 
and  it  may  be  certainly  affirmed,  that  upon  every  thing 
which  he  undertook  he  has  left  that  stamp  of  power 
and  originality  which  belongs  to  the  man  of  genius." 

Birch  and  Oldy's  «  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh;''  the  "State  Trials;"  Hume's  « History  of 
England  ;"Hallam's  "  Constitutional  History,"and  several 
of  the  Cyclopedias,  may  be  referred  to  for  more  copious 
information.  Amongst  the  most  valuable  articles  in 
our  periodical  journals,  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  is  an  elaborate  essay  in  No.  143  of 
"The  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  which  the  principal  publica- 
tions of  his  biographers,  and  several  recent  works,  con- 
nected with  the  remarkable  era  in  which  he  lived,  are 
critically  examined.  The  author  of  this  interesting 
disquisition  has  not  indulged  in  that  excessive  praise, 
which  is  a  defect  in  the  majority  of  the  biographical 
memoirs  of  Raleigh.  We  have  space  only  for  a  few 
remarks  on  the  circumstances  that  have  rendered  his 
history  so  attractive,  and  on  the  defects  in  his  moral 
character.  With  this  extract  we  close  our  analysis  of  his 
life  : — "  The  name  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  renowned  and  attractive,  and  in 
some  reapecta  the  most  remarkable,  in  English  stoxy. 
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He  acted  a  part  in  all  tbe  various  functions  of  publio 
life,  military,  naval,  and  civil ;  and  was  illustrious  in  alL 
He  was  a  projector  on  the  grandest  scale,  an  improver 
of  naval  architecture,  a  founder  of  colonies,  a  promoter 
of  distant  commerce.  As  the  introducer  or  disseminator 
of  two  important  articles  of  subsistence  and  luxury,  he 
in  a  vast  degree  contributed  to  augment  the  foodi,  and 
to  modify  the  habits  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  His 
fortunes  were  alike  remarkable  for  enviable  success  and 
pitiable  reverses.  Raised  to  eminent  station  through 
the  favour  of  the  greatest  female  Sovereign  of  England, 
he  perished  on  the  scaffold  through  the  dislike  and 
cowardly  policy  of  the  meanest  of  her  kings.  To  crown 
all,  his  mme  in  letters,  particularly  as  the  author  of  that 
memorable  work  with  which  '  his  prison  hours  enriched 
the  world,'  placed  his  name  in  glorious  association  with 
those  of  Bacon  and  Hooker,  as  it  otherwise  was  with 
those  of  Essex  and  Vere,  of  Hawkins  and  Drake.  .  .  . 
With  respect  to  his  moral  character,  we  can  £nd  littie 
that  is  fEkvourable  in  the  sentiments  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Though  unquestionably  possessed  of  friendly 
dispositions,  kindly  affections,  and  much  tendemcHs  of 
heart;  and  though  all  his  opinions  and  feelings,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  writings,  were  strongly  on  '  virtue's  side,' 
he  never  was  considered  as  a  man  whose  conduct  was 
steadily  regulated  by  either  truth  or  probity.  Even 
where  nis  aims  appeared  great  and  worthy,  tney  were 
believed  to  be  contaminated  by  the  admixture  of  an 
impure  and  a  grasping  ambition.  Though  always  'gazed 
at  as  astar,*  the  feelings  with  which  his  path  was  viewed 
were  far  from  those  of  love,  confidence,  or  reverence. 
Bi|t  the  grand  and  devout  demeanour  displayed  at  his 
execution,  made  men  unwilling  to  dwell  upon  his  faults, 
and  threw  all  unpleasing  recollections  into  the  shade. 
Had  James  been  a  worthy  and  magnanimous,  instead  of 
a  mean  and  pusillanimous  prince,  the  name  of  Kaleigh, 
though  it  would  have,  no  doubt,  been  recorded  along 
with  the  other  conspicuous  characters  of  his  time,  would 
not  have  descended  to  us  with  that  halo  of  literaiy  and 
martyr-like  glory  which  surrounds  it,  awd  N7*\\\,\\i  «J\\x<;i- 
hahUity,  accompsny  it  to  a  fiar  more  diataoil  ^o«X^xv\.^r 
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EDMUND    SPENSER. 

Born,  1553 ;  Dibd,  1598. 

Mj  Master  dear  aroee  to  mind. 

He  on  whose  s<mg  while  yet  I  was  a  boj. 
My  spirit  fed,  attracted  to  its  kind, 

And  still  insatiate  of  the  growing  Joy; 
He  on  whose  tomb  these  eyes  were  wont  to  dwell. 
With  inward  yearnings  which  I  may  not  tell ; 

He  whose  green  hays  shall  bloom  for  erer  young, 

And  whose  dear  name  whenerer  I  repeat, 
Bererence  and  love  are  trembling  on  my  tongue ; 

Sweet  Spenser — sweetest  bard;  yet  not  more  sweet 
Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise. 
High  priest  of  all  the  Muses'  mysteries. 

Soufhep. 

Sib  James  Mackintosh  contributed  an  essay  to  '^  The 
Edinburgh  Keview/'  in  which  he  sketches,  with  a 
masterly  hand,  the  state  of  English  literature  during 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  "  The  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth/'  says  this  admirable  writer,  "  was  by  fsur  the 
brightest  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  or  indeed 
of  the  human  intellect.  There  never  was  anywhere  any 
thing  like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed  from 
the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  period  of  the  Resto- 
ration. In  point  of  real  force  and  originality  of  genius, 
neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the  age  of  Augustus, 
nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Louis  XI Y.,  can  come 
at  all  into  comparison  ;  for,  in  that  short  period,  we 
shall  find  the  names  of  Shakspeare,  and  ^acon,  and 
Spenser,  and  Sidney,  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and 
Barrow,  and  Baleigh  ;  of  Napier,  Milton,  uudworth, 
Hobbes,  and  many  others — ^men,  all  of  them,  not  merely 
of  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  com- 
pass and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly 
creative  and  original;  not  perfecting  art  by  the  delicacy 
of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the  justness 
of  their  reasonings,  but  making  vast  and  substantial 
additions  to  the  materials  upon  which  taste  and  reason 
must  hereafter  be  employed,  and  enlarging  to  an  incre- 
dJble  and  anparalleled  extent,  both  the  stores  and  re- 
Bourc&s  of  the  human  faculties.** 
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We  obserred  in  our  sketch  of  Lord  Surrey's  life^  that 
from  the  time  of  Chaucer  until  the  publication  of  that 
nobleman's  works,  the  spirit  of  English  poetry  had  been 
gradually  retrograding.  About  the  period,  however, 
when  Spenser  came  forth  to  delight  the  world,  various 
causes,  both  religious  and  political,  had  concurred  to 
stimulate  the  progress  of  human  improvement,  and 
to  brighten  the  horizon  of  England's  literary  glory. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  many  writers 
who  then  appeared,  and  whom  Hazlitt  has  designated  the 
-'Giant  Sons  of  Genius,  that  stood  indeed  upon  the 
earth,  but  towered  above  their  fellows,  and  who  rose 
by  clusters  and  in  constellations,  never  so  to  rise  again," 
was  the  sweetest  of  bards,  Edmund  Spenser.  Of  his 
parentage  and  birth  various  contradictory  accounts  have 
oeen  pnblished.  He  repeatedly  alludes  to  this  subject  in 
Ais  works,  and  claims  kindred  with  persons  of  rank. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
^he  ancient  &mily  of  the  Spensers,  of  Northamptonshire. 
'*  The  nobility  of  the  Spensers,''  says  Gibbon,  the  Iiis- 
torian  of  the  Roman  empire,  '^  has  been  illustrated  and 
enriched  by  the  trophies  of  Marlborough ;  but  I  exhort 
them  to  consider  tbe  '  Faerie  Queene'  as  the  most  pre- 
cious jewel  in  their  coronet"  Edmund's  parentage,  bow- 
ever,  was  humble.  Like  Chaucer,  he  was  a  native  of 
London,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1553,  in  East 
Smithfield.  The  place  of  his  early  education  is  not 
known  with  certainty;  but  it  has  been  ascertained,  that 
he  was  admitted  as  a  sizar  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1569,  and  received  his  degree  as  Master  of 
Arts  in  1576,  in  which  year  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  a  fellowship.  While  in  the  University, 
his  first  poetical  effusions  were  written,  and  it  was 
there  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  learned  Gabriel 
Harvey.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  acquired  any  col- 
legiate distinction.  On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  lived  with 
some  relations  in  the  north  of  England,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  employed  as  a  tutor.  At  this  period 
of  his  life,  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, under  the  name  of  Rosaline,  some  pretty  verses 
in  hjM  ^Shepherds'  Calendar^**  which  was  tike  fkisl ^^xk. 
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he  pablished,  and  which  exhibits  a  beantifol  model  of 
pastoral  poetry.  Spenser^s  early  affection  was  not  re- 
tomed  by  Rosaline,  who  rejected  both  his  addresses  and 
his  pastorals.  By  the  adrice  of  his  friend,  Gabriel 
Harvey,  he  was  indaced  to  retam  to  London,  was  intro* 
daced  by  him  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  and  through  the 
influence  of  that  eminent  person,  he  obtained  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Sidney  &mily 
procared  him  the  office  of  poet-lanreat^  which  was  be- 
stowed on  him  by  Qaeen  ElizabetL  The  feyours  con- 
ferred npon  him  by  his  Soyereign,  and  some  passages  in 
the  ''  Shepherds*  (Mendar,"  wluch  were  alleged  to  be  of 
a  political  character,  created  a  hostile  feeling  towards 
the  poet  on  the  part  of  Lord  Bnrleigh,  who  became  his 
implacable  enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  enmity  of  that 
celebrated  statesman  and  lawyer,  Spenser  obtained 
many  cleyer  and  distinguished  friends,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

In  1579  he  employed  Spenser  to  execute  some  com- 
mission in  France ;  and  afterwards,  through  this  noble- 
man's recommendation,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland.  In  1580 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
and  Spenser  accompanied  him  as  his  Secretary.  During 
the  period  of  two  years  that  he  remained  thei^e,  he  dis- 
charged his  public  duties  with  ability  and  zeal;  and  on  his 
return  to  that  country,  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
the  '^FaerieQueene,"  the  most  brilliant  and  popular  of  his 
works.  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  having  been  recalled  from 
the  Irish  Government,  in  1582,  Spenser  returned  with 
him  to  England ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  faithful  ser- 
vices, his  Sovereign  presented  him  with  a  grant  of  land 
in  Ireland,  consisting  of  3,028  acres,  in  the  county  of 
Oork,  out  of  the  foileited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. By  the  terms  of  the  gift^  he  was  obliged  to 
become  resident  on  the  lands  assigned  to  him.  The 
ancient  castle  of  Kilcolman,  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  the  place  of  his  residence 
for  fouryears.  In  this  delightful  retreat,  he  was  visited 
by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  then  a  young  man,  who,  after  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  death,  became  nis  friend  and  patron.  It 
wms^  probably,  by  the  advice  of  Raleigh,  that  Spenser 
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indnoed  to  prepare  for  publication  the  tbree  first  books 
ol  his  *'  Faerie  Queene,"  which  were  the  fraits  of  his 
aoioani  at  Eilcolman*  The  manuscript  of  this  delight* 
fiu  poem,  so  far  as  the  poet  had  then  finished  it^  was 
sabmitted  to  the  friendly  criticism  of  Raleigh,  whom 
Spenser  poetically  termed  the  ''  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.'* 
This  charminff  spot  is  thus  described  in  Smith's  "  Natu- 
iml  and  Ciyil  History  of  the  Oounty  and  City  of  Cork.** 
''Two  miles  north-west  of  Doneraile  is  Kilcolman,  a 
mined  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond;  but  more  cele- 
brated for  being  the  residence  of  the  immortal  Spenser^ 
when  he  composed  his  divine  poem  of  the  'Faerie 
Qneene.'  The  castle  is  now  almost  level  with  the  ground. 
Il  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  fine  lake,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  ^ain,  terminated  to  the  East  bv  the 
oounty  of  Waterford  mountains;  Bally-houra  hills  to 
the  I^rth,  or,  as  Spenser  terms  them,  the  mountains  of 
Mole ;  Nagle  mountains  to  the  South  ;  and  the  moun-< 
tains  of  Kerry  to  the  West  It  commanded  a  view  ol 
above  half  the  breadth  of  Ireland;  and  must  have  been, 
when  the  adjacent  uplands  were  wooded,  a  most  plea- 
sant and  romantic  situation ;  from  whence,  no  doubt, 
Spenser  drew  several  parts  of  the  scenery  of  his  poem. 
The  river  Mulla,  which  he  more  than  once  has  intro- 
duced in  his  poems,  ran  through  his  grounds.'*  Spenser 
describes  himself  whilst  living  there,  as  **  keeping  his 
flock  under  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Mole ;  among  the 
oool  shades  of  green  alders,  by  the  shore  of  Mulla,  and 
toning  his  oaten  pipe,  as  was  his  custom,  to  his  fellow- 
shepherd  swains.'  ''  When  we  conceive,"  says  CSamp- 
bell  in  his  "Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,"  "Spenser 
redting  his  compositions  to  Raleigh  in  a  scene  so  beau- 
tifully appropriate,  the  mind  casts  a  pleasing  retrospect 
over  that  influence,  which  the  enterprise  of  the  disoo- 
rerer  of  Virginia,  and  the  genius  of  the  author  of  the 
*  Faerie  Queene,'  have  respectively  produced  on  the  for- 
tune and  language  of  England.  The  £Etncy  might  even 
be  pardoned  for  a  momentary  superstition,  tliat  the 
MUUB  of  their  country  hovered  unseen  over  Uioir  meet- 
ing casting  her  first  look  of  regard  on  the  poet  \&mX 
destined  to in^iiviier/uture  Milton^  andtiEi<^otid« 
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on  the  maritime  hero,  who  paved  the  way  for  colonisdng 
distant  regions  of  the  earth,  where  the  language  of  Eng- 
land was  to  he  spoken,  and  the  poetry  of  Spenser  to 
be  admired." 

The  author  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  poems  in 
the  English  language,  did  not  remain  Ions  unrewarded 
in  the  magnificent  court  of  Elizabeth.  In  1590,  our 
poet  accompanied  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  to  England^  who 
introduced  him  to  Elizabeth,  and  through  the  influence, 
it  is  supposed,  of  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Essex,  her 
Majesty  soon  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  a  pension 
of  £50  a  year,  in  testimony  of  her  admiration  of  the 
^*  Faerie  Queene,*'  of  which  he  published  the  first  three 
books,  and  dedicated  them  to  her.  After  their  publi- 
cation, he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  passed  an  inter* 
yal  of  two  or  three  years ;  and  in  1594  he  married  a 
oountry  lass  of  humble  birth,  whose  name  he  tells  ns 
was  Elizabeth.  In  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
fomented  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  he  returned  for  a  time 
to  England,  where  he  wrote  sereral  new  poems,  and 
the  second  part  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene.'*  This  new  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1596,  with  three  additional 
books,  which  only  half  completed  his  design.  There 
was  a  traditionary  story,  circulated  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  James  Ware,  that  the  remaining  six  books  were 
lost  by  a  servant  in  passing  from  Ireland,  to  whose  care 
the  author  had  committed  them.  This  rumour,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  rest  upon  conclusive  evidence, 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  Spenser  had  never  com- 
pleted the  work. 

His  well-known  prose  work,  entitled  *'  A  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland,"  remained  in  manuscript  from  the 
time  it  was  composed,  in  1596,  until  1633,  when  it  was 
published  by  Sir  James  Ware.  Of  this  production  it 
may  be  observed,  in  the  language  of  Campbell,  that 
'^  its  ffreat  value  is  the  authentic  and  curious  picture 
of  national  manners  and  circumstances  which  it  *ex- 
hibitSj  and  its  style  is  as  nervous  as  the  matter  is 
copious  and  amusing."  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
pnolic  measures  he  recommended  were  not  distinguished 
ojr  nuldneu  or  toleration,  a  circumstance  for  which 
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the  'yicdent  spirit  of  the  age  may  in  some  degree 
aloeoiint. 

In  1597  Spenser  returned  to  Ireland ;  and  in  1598 
was  recommeDded  by  her  Majesty  to  the  honourable 
post  of  Sheriff  of  Cork.  The  dose  of  his  career  was 
lamentable.  In  the  course  of  that  year  the  Tyrone 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  he  was  compelled,  with  his 
wife  and  fsimily,  to  find  a  refuge  in  England.  His 
estate  was  plundered  by  the  insurgents,  his  house 
burned,  and  one  of  his  chddren  perished  in  the  flames. 
From  ^e  effects  of  this  terriUe  calamity  he  neyer  re- 
covered. He  became  dejected  in  mind;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  his  affliction  was  increased  by  poverty. 
In  January,  1598,  he  died  at  an  obscure  lodging  in 
London,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
the  t<»nb  of  Chaucer,  at  the  expense  of  the  &rl  of 
Essex.  Several  of  his  brother  poets  attended  his 
funeral,  and  threw  verses  into  his  grave.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  celebrated  Anne,  Countess  of  Dorset,  to 
have  the  credit  of  erecting  a  monument  over  his  remains. 

Of  Spenser's  private  character,  the  information  we 
have  is  scanty  and  imperfect.  Judging  from  th^ 
events  of  his  life,  and  the  character  of  his  writings. 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  not,  in 
all  essential  points,  virtuous  and  amiable.  Dr.  Aikin^ 
in  his  ^'Critical  Essays  on  the  English  Poets,"  ob- 
serves : — "  To  the  intimate  friend  of  Sidney  and  Raleigh, 
especially  of  the  former,  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute 
virtue  as  well  as  genius.  His  works  breathe  a  fervent 
spirit  of  piety  and  morality;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  any  thing  base  or  dissolute  in  conduct,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dignity  of  sentiment  which  is 
uniformly  supported  in  the  productions  of  his  Muse. 
A  querulous  disposition,  however,  occasionally  breaks 
forth;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  contented  under 
a  fortune  more  affluent  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
poet.  He  paid  considerable  court  to  the  Great,  but 
without  that  extravagance  of  adulation,  which  was  not 
imoommon  even  among  the  eminent  persons  of  that  age.** 

Towaids  the  end  of  his  life,  Spenser  published  four  of 
lis  beautiful  hymns.  His  principal  works  are,  the  *'  Shei^ 


herded  CSalendaar,"  an  ^Hjmn  of  HeaTenlj  Lore,"  th^ 
''  Ruins  of  Rome,"  the  "Ruins  of  Time,"  the  "Fate  of  the 
Bntterfly,"  with  his  minor  poems,  "  Mother  Hnhhard's 
Tale,"  his  Sonnets,  and  the  "  Faerie  Qneene."  The 
latter  work  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid 
allegorical  poems  in  onr  langaage.  Spenser's  own 
account  of  his  design  was,  "  to  represent  all  the  moral 
yirtnes,  assigning  to  every  yirtne  a  knight,  to  be  the 
pattern  and  defender  of  the  same ;  in  whose  actions^ 
and  feats  of  arms  and  chivalry,  the  operations  of  that 
virtne  whereof  he  is  the  protector  are  to  be  expressed; 
and  the  vices  and  nnmljr  appetites  that  expose  them^^ 
selves  against  the  same,  to  be  beaten  down  and  over* 
come." 

The  writer  of  Spenser^s  life  in  the  biographical 
sketches,  selected  from  "  The  Saturday  Magazine/'  an 
interesting  little  work  for  young  students,  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  this  masterly  performance : — "The 
great  &ult  of  his  poem  is  its  design.  An  allegory 
long  sustained  will  ever  be  tedious  and  uninterest- 
ing; and,  moreover,  in  this  particular  instance,  the, 
cevert  meaning  is  often  involved  in  so  much  obscurity; 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  traced.  It  is  also  unfortunate 
for  the  general  popularity  of  Spenser,  that  he  studiously 
affected  language  which  verged  towards  antiquity  even 
in  his  own  day,  and  which  is  uncouth  and  often  obsolete 
now — a  point  in  which  we  cannot  but  contrast  him 
with  his  great  contemporary,  Shakspeare,  who  seems  to 
have  gone  before  his  own  &y  in  point  of  diction ;  and 
in  whose  works  we  often  read  long  passages  without 
a  single  word,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years,  sounds  strange  in  our  ears.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
but  think,  that  the  writings  of  Shakspeare  have  co- 
operated with  the  Bible,  in  fixing,  as  much  as  the 
thing  is  possible,  a  standard  of  our  language.  Still, 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  "Faerie  Queene*' 
is  a  poem  of  the  very  highest  excellence.  Milton, 
Cowley,  Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson,  Gray,  and  almost 
every  English  poet  who  has  since  written,  have 
found  it  a  mine  from  which  to  extract  ore,  which  they, 
perhaps,  have  polished  into  greater  brightness  and 
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beauty.  It  has  such  an  inexhaustible  store  of  fancy, 
such  a  profusion  of  imagery,  such  richness  and  sweet- 
ness of  poetical  diction,  and  above  all,  it  breathes  a 
spirit  60  gentle,  so  pure,  so  elevated  in  morals,  and  so 
fervent  in  piety,  that  it  deserves,  as  it  enjoys,  one  of 
the  very  highest  niches  in  our  temple  of  fEkme." 

To  collect  and  reprint  all  the  tributes  paid  to  the 
poetical  genius  of  Spenser,  would  make  an  interesting 
volume.  We  have  selected  some  of  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting.  His  divine  hymns  are  praised  by 
Southey  as  breathing  a  pure  spirit  of  piety.  In  an 
admirable  article  on  Sacred  poetry,  in  the  thirtynsecond 
volume  of  ''The  Quarterly  xteview,"  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  that  distinguished  critic,  he  remarks: — 
^  In  all  ages  of  our  literary  history,  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered  almost  as  an  essential  part  of  a  poet's 
duty  to  give  up  some  pages  to  scriptural  story,  or  to 
the  praise  of  his  Maker,  how  remote  soever  from  any 
thing  like  religion  the  general  strain  of  his  writings 
might  be.  Witness  the  '  Lamentation  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene' in  the  works  of  Chaucer,  and  the  beautiful 
legend  of '  Hew  of  Lincoln,'  which  he  has  inserted  in  his 
'Canterbury  Tales;'  witness  also  the  hymns  of  Ben 
Jonson.  But  these  fragments  alone  will  not  entitle 
their  authors  to  be  enrolled  among  Sacred  poets.  They 
indicate  the  taste  of  their  age,  rather  than  their  own — , 
a  fsLCt  which  may  be  thought  to  stand  rather  in  painful 
contrast  with  the  literary  history  of  later  days. 

"  B>ecurrinff  then  to  the  distinction  we  have  laid  down, 
between  the  direct  and  indirect  modes  of  Sacred  poetry, 
at  the  head  of  the  two  classes,  as  the  reader  may 
perhaps  have  anticipated,  we  set  the  glorious  names  of 
Spenser  and  of  Milton.  The  claim  of  Spenser  to  be 
considered  as  a  Sacred  poet  does  by  no  means  rest 
npon  his  hymns  alone;  althongh  even  these  would  be 
enough  to  embalm  and  consecrate  the  whole  volume 
which  contains  them.  Whoever  will  attentively  con- 
sider the  'Faerie  Queene'  itself,  will  find  that  it  is, 
almost  throughout,  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  author  of  those  truly  sacred  hymns.  It  is  a 
continual,  deliberate  endeavour  to  enlist  1\\^  T^\X!^«a 
intellect  and  chivalrous  feeling,  of  an  *\nc\\i\T\T\^  ^tA. 
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romantic  age,  on  the  side  of  goodness  and  fiutli,  6i 
purity  and  justice." 

Willmott*s  "Lives  of  the  Sacred  Poets'*  contain  a 
brief  review  of  the  principal  incidents  in  Spenser  8 
life,  and  an  admirable  criticism  on  the  character  and 
tendency  of  his  productions.  The  editor  of  that  ex- 
cellent work,  concurs  in  opinion  with  the  writer  of  the 
foregoing  remarks — that  the  author  of  the  **  Faerie 
Queene"  had  unquestionable  claims  to  the  title  of  a  great 
Sacred  poet.  "The  lineaments  of  his  Christian  cha« 
racter  will  not  be  darkened,**  says  he, "  to  any  thoughtful 
eye,  by  those  '  allegorical  devices'  in  which  the  poet,  in 
his  own  words,  loved  cloudily  to  inwrap  them.  Spenser 
should  indeed  be  read,  as  Thomas  Warton  loved  to  read 
him, 

At  the  root  of  mossy  trunk  rccUned. 

Pleanurei  of  MdanoMjf, 

"  The  Muse  of  his  verse  seems  only  to  lift  her  veil 
before  the  student  in  the  quiet  hour  of  contemplation  ; 
there  all  the  charms  of  his  intellectual  physiognomy 
dawn  in  their  natural  lustre, — ^his  touching  pathos,  his 
moral  dignity,  and  his  pensive  tenderness^  Sir  William 
Temple  regretted  that  Spenser  had  not  more  completely 
enveloped  his  moral  in  his  fancy.  But  the  Christian 
may  rejoice  in  the  censure.  It  is  this  under-tone  of 
religious  feeling,  mingling  with,  and  melting  into,  all 
the  rich  and  various  music  of  his  fancy,  that  imparts 
to  the  reflective  reader  so  delicate  and  lasting  a  pleasure. 
Truth  seems  to  glimmer  through  the  darkest  allegory, 
and  like  his  own  Una,  resting  in  the  wood  when  fatigued 
with  the  search  after  her  knight,  'her  angeFs  uLce/ 
continually  pours 

A  sunshine  in  the  shady  phioe. 

"  His  pictures  glow  with  a  southern  sunshine,  but  their 
richest  colours  are  frequently  employed  to  heighten 
and  embellish  the  portrait  of  Virtue,  and  his  most 
gorgeous  descriptions  often  point  their  moral  to  the 
heart.     His  own  exquisite  line, 

"^nrtae  giTet  herself  Ught  through  darkness  ftr  to  wade, 

BiJ^t  he  Drefixed  as  the  motto  to  his  poem." 
There  u  do  modem  critic,  w\\]h  t\ie  6Xfi«v\A«&  tK 
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Campbell,  who  Has  appreciated  the  beauties  of  Spenser's 
poetry  with  more  delicacy  of  taste,  or  described  them 
with  greater  elegance  of  diction,  than  Hazlitt  in  his 
**  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets."  He  characterizes  the 
language  and  versification  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene'*  as 
''full  and  copious  to  overflowing;  it  is  less  pure  and 
idiomatic  than  Chaucer's,  and  is  enriched  and  adorned 
with  phrases  borrowed  from  the  difierent  languages  of 
Europe,  both  ancient  and  modem.  His  versification  is, 
at  once,  the  most  smooth  and  the  most  sounding  in  the 
language.  It  is  a  labyrinth  of  sweet  sounds  that 
would  doy  by  their  very  sweetness,  but  that  the  ear 
is  constantly  relieved  and  enchanted  by  their  continued 
variety  of  modulation,— -dwelling  on  the  pauses  of  the 
action,  or  flowing  on  in  a  fuller  tide  of  harmony  witb 
the  movement  of  the  sentiment.  It  has  not  the  bold 
dramatic  transitions  of  Shakspeare*s  blank  verse,  nor 
the  high-raised  tones  of  Milton's,  but  it  is  the  perfection 
of  melting  harmony,  dissolving  the  soul  in  pleasure,  or 
holding  it  captive  in  the  chains  of  surprise.  Spenser 
was  the  poet  of  our  waking  dreams;  and  he  has  in- 
vented not  only  a  language,  but  a  music  of  his  own  for 
them.  The  undulations  are  infinite,  like  those  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  biit  the  effect  is  still  the  same,  lulling 
the  senses  into  a  deep  oblivion  of  the  jarring  noises  of  the 
world,  from  which  we  have  no  wish  to  be  ever  recalled." 
One  of  the  most  charming  essays  on  the  poetry  ol 
Spenser,  recently  published,  will  be  found  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  ''Imagination  and  Fancy,  or  Selections  from 
the  Poets,"  a  work  that  must  always  be  a  special 
&voarite  with  the  lovers  of  genuine  poetry  and  exqui- 
site criticism.  We  extract  a  sparkling  passage: — 
"Spenser's  great  characteristic  is  poetic  luxury.  If 
you  go  to  him  for  a  story,  you  will  be  disappointed ;  if 
tor  a  style,  classical  or  concise,  the  point  against  him 
is  conceded;  if  for  pathos,  you  must  weep  for  person- 
ages half-real  and  too  beautiful ;  if  for  mirth,  you  must 
laugh  out  of  good  breeding,  and  because  it  pleaseth  the 
ffreat  and  sequestered  man  to  be  facetious.  But  if  you 
u>ye  poetry  well  enough  to  enjoy  it  for  its  own  sake, 
lei  no  evu  reports  of  his  allegory  deter  yo\i  {xotsl  ~ 
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acquaintance,  for  great  will  be  your  loss.  His  forced 
rhymes,  and  his  sentences  written  to  fill  up,  which  in  m 
less  part  would  be  intolerable,  are  accompanied  with 
such  endless  grace  and  charming  pleasure,  that  althouffl^ 
it  is  to  be  no  more  expected  of  anybody  to  read  him 
through  at  once,  than  to  wander  days  and  nighta  in  a 
forest,  thinking  of  nothing  else,  yet  any  true  lover  of 
poetry,  when  he  comes  to  know  him,  would  as  soon 
quarrel  with  repose  on  the  summer  grass.  Yon  may 
get  up  and  go  away,  but  will  return  next  day  at  noon 
to  listen  to  his  waterfalls,  and  to  see^  'with  half-shut 
eye,'  his  visions  of  knights  and  nymphs,  his  gods  and 
goddesses,  whom  he  brought  down  again  to  earth  in 
immortal  beauty." 

We  cannot  close  these  critical  notices  of  Spenser 
more  appropriately  than  by  enriching  our  pages  with 
a  beautiful  encomium  on  his  poetical  merits  from 
the  pen  of  Campbell,  extracted  from  his  introductory 
Essay  to  the  ''Specimens  of  the  British  Poets:** — "Much 
of  ^enser^s  expression  is  now  become  antiquated; 
though  it  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity*  and  like  the 
moss  and  ivy  on  some  majestic  building,  covers  the 
&bric  of  his  language  with  romantic  and  venerable 
associations.  His  command  of  imagery  is  wide,  easy,  and 
luxuriant.  He  threw  the  soul  of  harmony  into  our  verse, 
and  made  it  more  warmly,  tenderly,  and  magnificently 
descriptive,  than  it  ever  was  before,  or,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, than  it  has  ever  been  since.  It  must  certainly 
be  owned,  that  in  description  he  exhibits  nothing  of 
the  brief  strokes  and  robust  power  which  characterize 
the  very  greatest  poets;  but  we  shall  nowhere  find 
more  airy  and  expansive  images  of  visionary  thin^ 
a  sweeter  tone  of  sentiment,  or  a  finer  flush  in  the 
colours  of  lan^age,  than  in  this  Eubens  of  English 
poetry.  His  fancy  teems  exuberantly  in  minuteness  of 
circumstance,  like  a  fertile  soil  sending  bloom  and 
verdure  through  the  utmost  extremities  of  the  foliage 
which  it  nourishes.  On  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  work,  we  certainly  miss  the  charm  of  strength, 
fiymmetry,  and  rapid  or  interesting  progress;  for, 
though  the  plan  which  the  poet  designed  is  not  com- 
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Ceted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  additional  cantos  oonld 
vre  rendered  it  less  perplexed.  But  still  there  is  a 
ridmess  in  bis  materials,  even  where  their  coherence  is 
loose,  and  their  disposition  confosed.  The  clouds  of  his 
allegoiy  may  seem  to  spread  into  shapeless  forms,  bat 
thej  are  still  the  doads  of  a  glowing  atmosphere. 
!niongli  his  story  grows  desultory,  the  sweetness  and 
grace  of  his  manner  still  abide  by  him.  We  always 
rise  from  perusing  him  with  melody  in  our  mind's  ear, 
■and  with  pictures  of  romantic  beauty  impressed  on  the 
imwination.'' 

Tnere  have  been  numerous  editions  of  Spenser^s 
works,  with  biographical  and  critical  sketches  appended 
to  them.  Of  these,  Todd's  Life  of  the  poet  is  the  most 
elaborate.  Dr.  Aikin's  is  tolerably  full  and  interesting. 
Ellis's  "  Specimens  of  the  Eariy  Poets,"  Warton's 
**  History  of  Poetry,"  and  Hallam's  ^'Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe,"  may  be  consulted  with  advantage; 
also,  the  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  and  Ketrospective 
Beyiews,  and  ''The  Encyclopedia  Britannica>"  under  the 
head  poetry. 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

Born,  1654;  Died,  1586. 

Tet,  whilst  the  Fates  afford  me  rital  brea^, 
I  will  it  spend  in  speaking  of  thy  praise, 

And  sing  to  thee,  until  that  timely  death, 
By  heaven's  doom,  do  end  my  earthly  days ; 
Thereto  do  Thou  my  humble  spirit  raise. 

And  into  me  that  sacred  breath  inspire, 

Which  thou  there  breathest  perfect  and  entire. 

Apostrophe  to  the  shade  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  Spenser. 

They  had  been  taught  religion — thence 
Their  gentler  spirits  suck'd  sweet  innocence : 
Each  mom  and  even  they  were  taught  to  pray 
With  the  whole  household ;  and  could  every  day 
Read  in  their  virtuous  parents'  noble  parts, 
The  mysteries  of  manners,  morals,  arts. 

Ben  Jonson  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Pembrofes. 

Thobb  who  have  read  with  attention  the  interesting 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  must  recollect  the  brilliant, 
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gallant,  bnt  anfortanate  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  one  of  ^ 
tiie  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Eliiabethan  a^e.  Hit  ^ 
life  was  varied  by  exciting  incidents,  distinguished  hj  ' 
all  that  was  highHSi»rited  and  brave.  His  nniiiiMlT  | 
fiftte,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  fills  the  mind  wiut  i 
sympathy  and  regret.  ' 

The  writer  of  a  splendid  article  in  the  seoond  volnnw 
of  "  The  Retrospective  Review,"  which  has,  unhappily, 
for  the  cause  of  our  early  literature,  ceased  to  exi^ 
says  with  much  feeling,  ''we  remember   Sir  Philip  ] 
Sidney   as   one   who   communicated  to  the  court  A  r 
Elizabeth  that  tincture  of  romance,  which  gives  to  our  " 
view,  when  seen  through  the  dusty  distances  of  anti-  | 
quity,   a   mellow  and  chastened  richness,  not  unlike 
the  variegated  and  brilliant  colouring  with  which  tins  \ 
rays  of  the  departing  sun  are  imbued  by  the  painted    ' 
windows  through  which  they  penetrate,  as  they 

mmne  with  mellow  Ught  the  browiubrow'd  aida. 

We  remember  him  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  Spenser, 
the  author  of  that  enchanting  production,  the  'Faerie 
Queene  ;*  and  lastly,  we  remember  him  as  the  contem- 
porary of  Shakspeare,  and  as  one  of  the  kindred  spirits 
of  that  enchanted  circle,  of  which  Shakspeare  was  the 
master,  magician,  and  wizard." 

It  would  require  many  pages  to  give  any  thing  like 
a  full  account  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  A  concise  statement 
of  a  few  leading  feusts  in  his  eventful  history,  is  all  that 
can  be  here  attempted.  He  was  bom  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1554,  at  Penhurst,  in  Kent.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  favourite  at  the  court  of 
Edward  VI.  His  mother  was  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  sister  to  Robert 
Dudley,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Toung  Sidney 
received  his  early  education  at  a  school  in  Shrewsboiy; 
and  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  his  intelligence  and 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind  attracted  general  notice.  After 
entering  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1569,  and  distin- 
guishing himself  there,  he  proceeded  in  1572  to  make 
1^  tour  on  the  Continent.    He  visited  France,  Belginm, 
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Qemuui  J,  Hnngaiy,  and  Italy.     He  became  acqaainted, 

in  the  course  of  his  irarels,  with  many  persons  of  literary 

&iinction,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  in  May, 

,  1575.     Accomplished  in  mind,  attractive  in  person,  and 

^  fiiacinating  in  manners,  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  into 

the  fikvour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  whose  brilliant  court 

he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments.     His 

society   seemed  necessary  to  her  happiness,  and  she 

thought  her  splendid  circle  was  deficient  without  his 

presence. 

Sidney's  first  literary  attempt  was  a  Masque,  entitled 
''Lady  of  May,*'  which  was  got  up  for  the  gratification  of 
the  virgin  Queen,  and  performed  before  her  at  Hamstead 
Honse,  in  Essex.  From  this  period  he  entered  upon  his 
distinguished  career,  and  was  employed  by  her  Majesty 
in  various  important  diplomatic  services.  She  sent 
him  in  1576  as  Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna 
on  an  important  mission.  In  1577  a  negotiation  was 
in  progress  for  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  Henry, 
Duke  of  Anjon.  It  was  reported  that  she  was  at  one 
time  not  disinclined  to  fi^vour  the  project,  which  so 
incensed  Sidney,  that  he  had  the  courage  to  address 
a  memorable  letter  to  her,  which  he  called  the  "  Remon- 
strance." This  rashness  and  interference  escaped  punish- 
ment; and,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Sidney  was 
continued  in  flEivour.  He  soon  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  occasioned  his  retire- 
ment from  court.  Until  his  return  to  public  life,  he 
resided  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
and  while  at  his  country  seat,  he  composed  a  part  of 
his  heroic  romance  of  *' Arcadia,"  which  was  never 
completed,  and  not  published  until  after  his  death. 

This  work  excited  a  great  sensation  at  the  time 
it  first  appeared,  and  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
national  taste  as  a  model  in  a  peculiar  style  of  fiction. 
Cowley  and  Waller  took  great  delight  in  its  perusal ; 
and  during  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  I.,  it  was 
his  constant  companion.  In  1595  appeared  Sidney's 
most  popular  compositioi,  his  ''Defence  of  Poesy," 
which  was  commenced  in  1581,  and  was  a  special 
&Toarite  with  the  most  eminent  poetical  writers  of  that 
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a;>o.    Wither,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Warton  bare  cxtQlM^jg 
its  merits  in  the  warmest  terms.  iU 

Sidney  was  disappointed  in  lore,  haying  been  taB^a 
ccrcly  attache<l  to  Lady  Penelope  Deyerenx,  to  whoai  ja 
ho  addresseil  seyeral  of  his  sonnets  and  minor  pO€iii%)  jy 
under  the  fictitious  names  of  "  Philoclea"  and  ^'SteUSk*  t 
She  did  not  return  his  aficction,  and  married  anotheb'  >i 
This  disappointment  did  not  preyent  him  from  fonnii^  -i 
a  matrimonial  connexion  witn  the  only  daughter  of  h»  *i 
old  friend,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  which  took  plaee  ^ 
in  1583.     Shortly  after  his  nuptiaJs  the  Queen  oon-   .; 
fcrrcd  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.     In  about  i 
two  years  from  the  date  of  his  marriage,  he  projeeiedy    ; 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  an  expedition  against  tba    • 
Spaniards,  in  the  West  Indies.     Mer  Majesty,  bowerei;    i 
retaining  her  friendship  for  him,  ordered  him  not  tt    ; 
leaye  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  auDO 
feeling  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  preyented 
him  from  accepting  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  Poland. 
In  1585  his  royal  mistress,  to  mark  the  high  sense  sho 
entertained  of  his  merits,  and  the  admiration  with  whieb 
she  regarded  his  ^nius  and  talents,  appointed  him 
goyemor  of  Flush mg.     A  war  was  going  on  at  this 
time  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Uolluiders,  wbicb 
afforded  Sir  Philip  Sidney  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
his  skill  and  courage  in  a  military  capacity.     Uo  com- 
manded the  troops  in  an  engagement  which  took  plaee 
under  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Zutphen,  in  Guehlerluid* 
In  this  encounter  he  behayed  with  the  utmost  coolness 
and  gallantry.     He  had  one  horse  shot  under  him; 
and  in  his  thinl  charge  receiycd  a  wound  from  a  musket 
hall  in  his  left  thigh,  which  preyed  mortal.      After 
seyeral  days  of  acute  suffering,  this  eminent  indiyidual 
expired  in  the  arms  of  Lady  Sidney,  and  of  his  faithful 
Secretary,  Sir  William  Temple,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1586,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.     His  remains 
wore  conyeyed  to  England,  and  interred  in  old  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  the  16th  February,  1587.     The  body  lay 
seyeral  days  in  state;  and  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for 
his  high  character  and  attainments,  a  general  moaminff 
was  obsenred  throughout  the  kingdom.     His  faaeiM 
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ocmdnoiecl  with  great  pomp,  and  attended  byseren 
lepaties,  one  from  each  of  the  Beren  proyinces,  and  by 
ft  aooaideiable  number  of  the  English  nobility.  Elegies 
on  his  death  were  written  by  men  distinguished  for 
leaming  and  genius, amongst  whom  was  Edmund  Spenser. 

In  additiou  to  the  works  we  have  enumerated, 
Sdney  wrote  seyerai  miscellaneous  productions.  Of 
these,  the  most  admired  are  his  songs  and  sonnets, 
■ome  of  which  are  of  the  highest  order  of  poetical  merit. 
The  moet  interesting  account  of  him  that  has  appeared 
m  hia  life  by  Br.  Zouch.  The  few  feusts  contained  in 
flie  preceding  nanatiye  haye  been  takeu  from  a  memoir 
in  **  The  Penny  Cyclopedia.''  His  character  and  ao- 
eMnpliahments  haye  been  the  theme  of  uniyersal  pane- 
gjrie.  The  well-known  anecdote  related  of  his  noble 
MfndQct  to  the  dying  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  after 
he  was  wounded,  exhibits  one  of  the  many  fine  traits 
whieh  adorned  his  character.  It  is  thus  narrated  by 
hia  hiogzapher:  ^in  which  sad  progress,  passing  along 
hj  the  rest  of  the  army,  where  his  uncle  the  geuer^ 
wM^  and  being  thirsty  with  drink,  which  was  presently 
brought  him;  but  as  he  was  putting  the  bottle  to  his 
month,  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along,  who  had 
eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  his  eyes 
up  to  the  bottle,  which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it 
from  his  head  before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
poor  man  with  these  words.  *  Thy  necessity  is  greater 
than  mine.'"  This  rare  instance  of  humanity  to  a 
suffering  fellow-creature,  unmixed  with  any  selfish 
motive  to  detract  from  its  merit,  is  beyond  all  praise. 
Oampbell,  in  his  '^Specimens  of  the  British  Poets," 
observes  with  reference  to  this  interesting  occurrence : 
*  traits  of  character  will  distinguish  great  men  inde- 
pendent of  their  pens  or  swords ;  perhaps  the  anecdote 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  generosity  to  the  dying  soldier, 
speaks  more  powerfully  to  the  heart  than  the  whole 
Tolume  of  elegies  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  that 
were  published  at  his  death  by  the  Universities." 

There  seems  to  be  no  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  high 
sharacter  and  varied  accomplishments  of  this  eminent  in- 
dividuaL     The  judgment  of  the  public,  however,  is  not 
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nnanimous  with  regard  to  his  daims  9m  an  author.  By 
one  class  of  critical  writers,  his  works  have  been  praised 
much  beyond  their  merit;  by  another,  indadingHasUtfc 
and  Campbell,  they  have  not  been  cordially  appreciated ; 
whilst  it  has  been  admitted  by  all,  that  Sidney's  talenti 
and  acquirements,  his  refinedmanners  and  polished  taste, 
his  gaUantry  and  nobleness  of  disposition,  placed  him 
in  an  exalted  rank  amongst  the  most  distinguished  pef^ 
sons  of  his  age  and  nation.  The  author  of  the  masteriy 
criticism  on  his  works,  in  the  second  volume  of  ''The 
Eetrospective  Review,"  from  which  we  have  already 
made  an  extract,  sums  up  a  review  of  his  character  with 
the  following  eloquent  remarks: — "Few  characters^ 
indeed,  appear  so  well  fitted  to  excite  enthusiasUo  ad- 
miration as  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Uniting  all  the  acoom 
plishments  which  youthful  ardour  and  universality  of 
talent  could  acquire  or  bestow — delighting  nations  with 
the  varied  witchery  of  his  powers,  and  courts  with  the 
&8cination  of  his  address — Cleaving  the  learned  astonished 
with  his  proficiency,  and  the  ladies  enraptured  with  his 
grace — and  communicating  wherever  he  went^  the  love 
and  spirit  of  gladness — ^he  was,  and  well  deserved  to 
be,  the  idol  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  was,  indeed,  if 
ever  there  was  one,  a  gentleman,  finished  and  comidete, 
in  whom  mildness  was  associated  with  courage,  erudition 
modified  by  refinement^  and  courtliness  dignified  by 
truth.  England  will  ever  place  him  among  the  noblest 
of  her  sons ;  and  the  light  of  chivalry,  which  was  his 
guide  and  beacon,  will  ever  lend  its  radiance  to  illumi- 
nate his  tombstone  and  consecrate  his  memory."  Shak- 
speare's  well-known  lines  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
this  illustrious  ornament  of  his  country : — 

The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongae,  sword. 
The  expectancy  and  roee  of  the  fidr  state. 
The  glass  of  &shion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  obserrers. 

S.  0.  Hall,  the  editor  of  the  ''  Book  of  Gems,"  a 
delightful  and  instructive  volume,  pays  a  brief  bat 
impressive  tribute  to  the  genius  of  this  chivalrous  poet. 

''It  is  impossible  to  look  through  an  impartial  medioni 
«i  the  genius  of  Sir  Philip  Sicbey.    It  has  the 
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pnTileges  iliat  adoned  his  life.  '  His  wit  and  onder- 
fltending,'  says  his  friend,  Lord  Brooke, '  beat  upon  his 
hearty  to  mike  himself  and  others,  not  in  word  and 
opinion,  but  in  life  and  action,  good  and  great.'  This 
bobtinff  of  the  heart  includes  almost  all  that  we  would 
saj.  The  sweetness  of  his  poetry,  its  exquisite  and 
pensive  softness,  its  delicacy  and  fanciful  richness,  may 
be  all  referred  to  this,  and  to  this  alone,  for  in  no  other 
poet  are  they  felt,  as  we  feel  them  in  Sidney,  joined  in 
immediate  and  most  subtle  union  with  the  personal  re- 
finement of  the  poet's  nature.  Its  main  defects  arise, 
as  we  apprehend,  from  the  occasional  ill-harmonized 
connexion  which  is  seen  in  it  between  the  high  heroic, 
and  the  simple  pastoral.  His  sonnets  we  consider  ex- 
quisite. Jadge  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  all  things  by  his 
own  standard,  and  he  will  be  found  in  all  things  more 
than  worthy  of  his  andying  f&me." 

The  late  Charles  Lamb,  an  excellent  judge  of  poetry, 
and  himself  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  merit,  has  praised 
the  sonnets  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  as  models  of  grace  and 
sweetness.  "  I  speak  of  the  best  of  them,"  says  he, 
**  as  the  very  best  of  their  sort,  though  they  fall  below 
the  plain  moral  dignity,  and  sanctity,  and  high,  yet 
modest  spirit  of  self-approval  of  Milton  in  his  composi- 
tions of  a  similar  structure.  Tiie  general  beauty  of 
them  is,  that  they  are  so  perfectly  characteristical.  The 
spirit  of  learning  and  of  chivalry  shines  through  them. 
But  they  are  not  rich  in  words  only — in  vain  and  un- 
localized  feelings — the  failing  too  much  of  some  poetry 
of  the  present  day,  they  are  full,  material,  and  circum- 
stantiated. Time  and  place  appropriate  every  one  of 
them.  An  historical  thread  runs  through  them,  which 
almost  affixes  a  date  to  them — marks  the  when  and 
wktfre  they  were  written." 

Dr.  Nathan  Drake,  in  his  agreeable  work,  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Mornings  in  Spring,  or  Retrospec- 
tions, Biographical,  Critical,  and  Historical,"  has  written 
an  interesting  memoir  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  acconi- 
plished  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  The  account 
of  the  young  soldier^s  death,  and  of  the  pious  way  in 
which  his  last  hovra  were  spent,  is  feeUngVy  (ieacY^^^* 
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It0  manifeet  teadency  is  to  awaken  in  the  jontUi] 
mind  refleoiioni  of  a  religious  nature.  "  It  can  seareelv 
be  neoessary  to  say,"  says  his  biographer,  ^  after  reooid' 
ing  this  almost  nnriTalled  inslanoe  ofself-^en  jing  TirHu^ 
that  the  period  which  elapsed  between  his  wound  aad 
his  departure  was  passed  by  Sir  Philip  in  preparing  IIn 
eternity,  with  the  fftith  and  devotional  fervour  of  s 
Christian.  As  an  example  which  might  greatly  benefit 
others,  he  made  a  public  confession  of  his  hiui  to  the 
ministers  who  encircled  his  bed — a  confession  which  is 
said  *  to  have  been  such  as  no  book  but  the  heart  oonld 
truly  and  feelingly  deliver.*  Nothing  indeed  could 
transcend  the  piety  and  tranquillity  with  which  this  great 
and  amiable  man  awaited  the  approach  of  death.  He 
had  delighted,  notwithstanding  his  pain  and  languor,  to 
discourse  with  his  friends  on  the  sublimest  trnths  of 
Ireligion,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  state 
of  the  blessed  hereafter;  and  such,  on  the  day  of  his 
decease,  was  the  perfect  serenity  of  his  mind,  that,  after 
dictating  a  codicil  to  his  will,  he  expressed  a  wish  for 
music,  and  particularly  for  the  performance  of  a  solemn 
ode,  which  he  had  composed  on  the  probable  issue  of  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  him.  And  thus,  with  eveiT 
fiEMSulty  soothed  to  peace  and  harmony,  he  turned  his 
dying  eyes  upon  his  brother,  and  bade  him  fareweU,  ia 
language  worthy  of  being  held  in  eVerlasting  remem- 
brance :  '  Love  my  memory,'  he  exclaimed ;  '  cherish 
my  friends :  their  fieiith  to  me  may  assure  you  that  they 
are  honest.  Bat,  above  all,  govern  your  will  and  afieotiea 
by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me  beholding 
the  end  of  this  world,  with  all  her  vanities;'  and  haying 
said  this,  he  expired.'^ 

The  portraits  drawn  by  Dr.  Drake,  and  by  other 
biographers  of  an  earlier  date,  of  Sir  Philip  Sidneys 
inteUectual  and  moral  character,  leave  no  doubt  of  die 
fact,  that  he  was  not  only  a  finished  model  of  what  a 
perfect  gentleman  should  be, — learned  and  accomplished, 
even  beyond  the  intellectual  ago  which  his  genins 
adorned, — but  that  ho  was  something  still  better,  a 
virtuous,  honest,  and  noble-minded  man.  He  was  sin* 
galajiy  fortunate  in  possessing  parents  endowed  with 
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Batingaishcd  iolents  and  great  yirtaes,  who  watched 
nrer  his  early  years  with  no  ordinary  care,  and  whose 
liief  delight  was  in  directing  his  studies  and  regulating 
lis  amusements.  He  repaid  their  anxious  solicitude 
tf  exhibiting  in  his  childhood  and  youth  one  of  the 
Bost  striking  examples  on  record  of  filial  lore  and 
patitudo.  Dr.  Diuke,  after  quoting  Camden's  flattering 
moomiums  on  Sidney's  character,  closes  his  review  of 
Us  life  OS  follows : — ''After  such  an  eulogy,  and  from 
neh  a  quarter,  I  know  not  that  any  thing  material  can  be 
idded,  except  what  shall  result  from  a  more  extended  con- 
nderation  of  that  beautiful  feature  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Pliilip  Sidney  with  which  this  essay  opened,  his  love  for 
bis  sister;  an  attachment  which,  as  exclusively  founded 
on  the  sinffular  piety,  virtue,  and  talents  of  that  celebrated 
Isdy,  tends  not  only  to  throw  a  lustre  of  the  most  en- 
dearing and  fascinating  kind  over  the  literary  and 
ehivalric  laurels  which  so  conspicuously  bind  the  brow 
of  Sidney,  but  to  envelop  with  peculiar  strength  and 
deamess  his  social,  moral,  and  devotional  feelings." 

After  his  death,  a  metrical  version  of  the  rsalms, 
sommenced  by  himself,  but  finished  by  his  sister,  was 
published.  This  joint  production  has  been  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  genius, 
mutual  attachment,  and  devotional  taste.  Uallam, 
though  more  moderate  in  his  praise  of  Sidney  as  an 
author,  than  many  others  who  have  criticised  his  works, 
is  of  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
Bliiabethan  ago,  and  that  his  prose  compositions,  espe- 
cially his  famous  romance  of  the  ^Arc^ia,"  and  the 
*  Defence  of  Poesy,"  "have  shown  the  capacity  of  the 
English  language  for  spirit,  variety,  graceful  idiom,  and 
masculine  firmness."  The  beauty  and  richness  in  the 
style  of  these  celebrated  works,  display  a  highly  poeti- 
od  imagination.  Oowpcr  evinced  accuracy  of  judgment 
when  he  designated  Sir  Philip  Sidney  a  "  warbler  of 
poetic  prose."  To  adopt  his  own  polished  language, 
when  describing  the  principles  uf  chivalry,  he  had 
^  high  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy." 
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ROBERT    SOUTHWELL. 

BoRH,  1560;  Dm,  1695.  '  ' 

RoBBBT  Southwell's  life  was  a  brief  and  eventful  oMi  | 
He  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  poets  of  Uie  aoe  of  { 
Elizabeth,  and  was  born  at  St.  Faith's,  in  Norfou:,  m  ; 
the  year  1560.     He  received  his  early  education  in  tht  \ 
English  college  at  Dooay ;  and  at  the  age  of  aixteoi  ) 
was  received  into  the  Society  of  Jesuits  at  Rome.     Bt . 
finished  his  novitiate,  and  went  through  his  philoM^  ^ 
phicai  and  sacred  studies  with  great  credit.     He  wis  ; 
tlien  made  Prefect  of  tho  English  College  at  RouMb  \ 
Desirous  of  propagating  the  religious  opinions  whieh 
he  had  adopted  from  the  strongest  conviction  of  their 
truth,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1584,  aa  a 
missionary  priest,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by  his  in*  ' 
fluence  and  writings,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Ba- 
formation.     He  boldly  ayowed,  says  his  biographsi^ 
that  *^  ho  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit ;  that  he  oame  into 
England  to  preach  the  Catholic  religion,  and  waji  pra- 
pared  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  cause/*    It  waji  not 
to  be  expected,  that  at  a  period  when  penal  statutes  of 
the  most  severe  and  intolerant  character  were  in  foieo 
against  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to 
GEkithful  and  courageous  an  advocate  of  its  dootrinei^ 
should  escape  from  the  cruelty  of  the  laws  then  im 
force.  He  was  accordingly  arrested,  in  the  year  1592,  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  and  committed  to  a  dungeon  in  tha 
Tower,  so  noisome  and  filthy,  that  when  he  was  bronghft 
out  for  examination,  he  was  covered  with  yermin. 

Tho  remaining  part  of  his  mournful  history  is  told  in 
the  following  wonls  by  an  able  writer  in  Chamben^i 
"  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature": — "  Upon  this  hii 
fi&ther,  a  man  of  good  family,  presented  a  petition  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  egging,  that  if  his  son  had  committed 
any  thing  for  which,  oy  the  laws,  he  had  deserved  deaUii 
he  might  sufler  death ;  if  not,  as  he  was  a  gentlemai, 
he  hoped  her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  ordflr 
him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman.  Southwell  wa% 
after  this,  somewhat  better  lodged,  and  allowed  to  har^ 
access  to  the  only  books  he  asked  for,  the  Bible   and 
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I  -V  works  of  Si  Bernard;  bat  an  imprisonment  of 
I  Ame  years,  with  ten  inflictions  of  the  rack,  wore  oat 
I  ti  patience,  and  he  entreated  to  be  brought  to  triaL 
f  flBeO  iq  said  to  have  made  the  bratal  remark,  that  '  if 
f  is  was  in  so  much  haste  to  be  hanged,  he  should  qaioklj 
iare  his  desire.'  Being  at  his  trial  found  guilty, 
wpon  his  own  confession,  of  being  a  Boman  Catholic 
Jpeet,  he  was  condemned  to  deatii,  and  executed  at 
iVbara  accordingly,  with  all  the  horrible  circumstances 
dictated  by  the  old  treason  laws  of  England." 

SeTeral  interesting  particulars  of  his  trial  and  death 
lie  given  in  a  sketch  of  his  life,  published  in  the  fourth 
rolnme  of  "The  Retrospective  Review,"  from  which 
llie  principal  fsLcts,  narrated  in  Chambers's  *'  Cyclopedia," 
^ypear  to  have  been  taken.  The  morning  after  bis  trial, 
hie  was  drawn  through  the  streets  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn, 
wliere  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness his  execution.  "  He  confessed,"  says  his  biographer, 
"'that  he  was  a  priest  of  the  society  of  Jesus;  but  again 
denied  that  he  had  ever  combined  or  imagined  any  evil 
■gainst  the  Queen,  for  whom  and  for  his  country  he 
siiered  up  his  prayers.  The  cart  was  then  drawn 
away,  but  the  unskilful  hangman  had  not  applied  the 
noose  to  the  right  place,  so  that  he  several  times  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  while  he  was  hanging,  and  was 
mne  time  before  he  was  strangled.  He  was  after- 
wards cut  down,  bowelled,  and  quartered.  Throughout 
ill  the  severe  trials  he  had  to  encounter,  he  behaved 
«ith  a  mild  fortitude,  which  nothing  but  a  highly  regu- 
latod  mind  and  satisfied  conscience  could  have  prompted. 
*  The  life  of  Southwell,  as  we  bave  seen,  though  short, 
was  full  of  grief.  The  prevailing  tone  of  his  poetry  is, 
fterefore,  that  of  religious  resignation  to  severe  trials. 
Bis  two  longest  productions,  '  St.  Poter*s  Complaint,' 
nd  '  Mary  Magdalene's  Funeral  Tears,'  the  latter 
written  in  prose,  were,  like  many  other  works  of  which 
ke  world  has  been  proud,  written  in  prison.  It  is  re- 
■■ricable  that^  though  composed  while  suflering  under 

Cation,  no  trace  of  angry  feeling  against  any 
i  being,  or  any  himian  institution,  occurs  m  \\i^^ 
A&r  experiencing  great  popularity  in  X^vwc 
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own  time,  insomach  that  deveii  editions  were  ] 
between  1593  and  1600,.  the  poems  of  Southw< 
like  most  of  the  other  productions  of  that  age, 
long-enduring  neglect.  Their  merits  have  beei 
acknowledged  in  our  own  day,  a  complete  reprint  < 
having  appeared  in  1818,  under  the  editorial  care 
W.  Joseph  Walter."  In  Ellis's  "  Specimens  of  th< 
English  Poets**  there  are  several  of  his  most  be 
productions.  The  majority  of  them  are  upon 
subjects,  and  bear  the  impress  of  a  mind  dee] 
pressed  with  the  truths  of  religion.  S.  C.  I 
nil  ''  Book  of  G^ms,*'  has  observed,  with  trui 
Southwell,  'Hhough  because  of  his  excessive 
during  a  season  of  strong  excitement  and  | 
agitation,  was  considered  dangerous,  and  dooi 
perish  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  his  biographej 
nevertheless  bear  testimony  to  the  holiness 
thoughts,  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  kindline 
benignity  of  his  nature."  In  Willmott's  "  Lives 
Sacred  English  Poets,"  full  justice  is  done 
merits  of  this  pious  author.  "  If  the  moral  t 
Southwell  remind  us  of  Goldsmith,**  says  that 
critic,  ^'  his  serious  and  unornamental  strains  o; 
tion  present  an  equal  resemblance  to  the  Canti 
Kacine.  In  the  dedication  of  St  Peter's  Compla 
objects  to  the  'idle  £Eincies*  of  poets,  and  liro 
ambition  to  the  weaving  '  a  new  web  in  his  owi 
for  which  purpose  he  laid  '  a  few  coarse  thread 
iher.'  Some  of  these  threads  have  wound  then 
round  the  heart  Johnson  expressed  to  Drumm 
Hawthomden  his  admiration  of  Southwell,  and  pr 
the  Burning  Babe  to  many  of  his  own  compositic 
All  Southwell's  writings  are  distinguished  I 
purest  morality.  This  is  strongly  exemplified 
beautiful  lines  on  ''Oonscience,*'  inserted  in  our  p 
Selections.  His  compositions  seem  to  have  been  ^ 
solely  with  a  desire  to  give  vent  to  his  pious  fe 
or  to  inculcate  some  moral  duty.  It  is  to  be  Ian 
that  so  good  and  conscientious  a  man  should  have 
a  victim  to  the  severe  penal  laws  of  England 
reigD  a£  Queen  ElizabeiL 
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JOSHUA  SYLVESTER. 

BoBH,  lfi6a;  Dud.  1618. 

Tbs  impreesiye  poem^  called  the  ''Sonl's  Errand," 
«r,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated,  the  **  Lie/*  which 
is  luoallj  selected  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  this 
•athoi^s  pootical  talents,  has  been  attributed  to  Sir 
Walter  fialeigh,  and  to  seyeral  other  writers.  Camp- 
bell is  of  opinion,  that  no  satisJBEictorj  evidence  has 
been  adduced  to  identify  the  writer.  Ellis,  in  his 
''Specimens  of  the  Early  Poets,"  assigns  the  merit 
of  composing  it  to  Joshua  Silvester.  In  the  last 
edition  of  Canopbell's  '*  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices 
of  the  British  roots,"  the  editor  states,  that  in  an  answer 
to  the  "  Soul's  Errand,"  written  at  the  time,  and  which 
has  been  recently  discovered  in  the  Cheltenham  library, 
at  Manchester,  it  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  now  be 
entertained  as  to  the  ownership  of  this  striking  piece. 

Joshua  Sylvester  was  born  about  the  year  1563,  and 
was  much  esteemed  for  his  writings,  which  were  pub- 
lished about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  of  James.  He  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
travelled  in  various  countries  in  Europe,  where  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  and 
Spanish  tongues.  He  did  not  receive  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, though  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  tolerable 
Latin  scholar.  He  was  more  successful  as  a  translator 
than  as  an  original  poet,  and  was  extremely  popular 
among  his  contemporaries,  who  gave  him  the  title  of 
the  "  Silver-tongued  Sylvester."  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.,  who  made 
him  poet-pensioner  to  the  court.  He  died  in  compa- 
rative poverty,  at  Middleburgh,  in  Holland,  in  1618. 

Sylvester's  celebrity  as  a  poet  rests  principally  on 
his  translation  of  the  works  of  Du  Bartas,  and  of  other 
foreign  authors.  In  original  composition  his  reputation 
does  not  stand  so  high,  though  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  his  writings  are  distinguished  by  an  OT\giTi\)i  ca&X 
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of  mind,  and  eneigy  of  dictioa.  Of  the  remarkable 
poem,  to  which  referwaee  has  been  made,  OampheU 
observes,  that  ''by  whomsoever  it  was  written,  it  ia  a 
burst  of  genuine  poetry.  I  know  not  how  that  short 
production  has  ever  affected  other  readers,  but  it  oamw 
to  my  imagination  an  appeal  which  I  cannot  easily 
account  for,  from  a  few  simple  rhymes.  It  places  the 
last  and  inexpressiUy  awful  hour  of  existence  'before 
my  view,  and  sounds  like  a  sentence  of  vanity  on  the  u 
things  of  this  world  pronounced  by  a  dying  man,  whose  L 
eye  glares  on  eternity,  and  whose  voice  is  nueed  by  ^ 
strength  from  another  world."  ;^ 


L 
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WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

BoRH,  1564 ;  Dixi»,  1616.  ;, 

Soul  of  fhe  age!  ^ 

The  applause,  deUght,  the  wonder  of  our  stage  I  b 

If y  Shakspeare,  rise !    I  will  not  lodge  thee  bj  i^ 

Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  farther  off^  to  make  thee  room  :  c* 

Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb,  P 

And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  Utc, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Sweet  Swan  of  Atou  !  idiat  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear. 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 
That  so  did  take  Elisa  and  our  James ! 
But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 
Advanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there  I 
Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with  rage. 
Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage. 
Which  since  thy  flight  from  hence  hath  mourned  like  nlf^t, 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  rolume's  light  I 

Memorjfo/ShakiptanbjfBm^tmtcm, 

Untaught,  unpractised,  in  a  barbarous  age^ 
I  found  not,  but  emoted  first  the  stage; 
And  if  I  drained  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 
'Twas  that  my  own  abundanoe  gare  me  more. 

DiydemcmSkaktptmrt, 

It  maybe  necessary  to  observe,  that  Dramatic  poetry  does 
not  embrace  a  distinct  head  in  the  plan  of  Uie  present 
undertaking;  but  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  like  those  of 
several  of  the  older  dramatists,  contain  a  large  collection 
of  passages  replete  with  moral  instruction  and  profound 
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wiadom.  ''It  was  said  of  Enripides,**  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
''that  eyerj  yerse  was  a  precept;  and  it  may  be  said 
of  Shakapeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a 
■ystem  of  ciyil  and  economical  prudence.  Accordingly, 
we  have  kept  this  object  in  view,  and  a  few  selections 
liave  been  made,  principally  of  a  moral  and  descriptiye 
kiad,  from  the  poems  of  oar  immortal  bard,  and  other 
dnmatic  authors  of  the  same  class  and  a^e.  The 
life  of  William  Shakspeare  has  been  written  by  many 
biographers.  There  is  much  uncertainty  concerning  his 
early  career  and  literary  history.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  materials  for  an  authentic  biography  of  this 
illnstrious  writer  should  be  so  scanty,  and  that  so  many 
statements  regarding  him  should  rest  upon  questionable 
authority.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  there  is  no 
poet  whose  history  has  been  inyestigated  with  more 
research  and  industry.  The  few  facts  contained  in 
the  following  summary,  haye  been  gleaned  from  the 
most  recent  authorities,  and  are  given,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  without  an  examination  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  are  founded. 

According  to  the  register  of  the  baptism  preserved  in 
the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  on  April  23,  1564. 
His  £ELther,  John  Shakspeare,  is  said  to  have  been  tlio 
descendant  of  a  respectable  family;  but  there  is  consi- 
derable doubt  as  to  what  was  his  business  or  calling. 
Some  biographical  writers  have  asserted  that  ho  was  a 
dealer  in  wool ;  others,  that  he  was  a  glover  by  trade ; 
and  more  than  one  respectable  authority  has  been  quoted 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  butcher.     The  author  of  tho 
article  on  Shakspeare,  published  in  **  The  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia **  is  of  opinion  that  ho  was  in  the  class  of  life  which, 
in  the  present  day,  would  be  desij^nated  a  gentleman 
farmer;  and  he  has  adduced  strong  testimonies  to  esta- 
blish tho  fact,  that  both  tho  father  and  mother  of  tho 
poet  were  "  eilncated  persons;  not,  indeed,  familiar  with 
many  hooka,  but  know  in*;  some  thoroughly;  cheris^hiug 
a  kindly  love  of  nature  and  of  rural  onioymcnta,  amidst 
tlie  beautiful  English  scenery  by  which  tlicy  were  sur- 
rounded; admirers  and  cultivators  of  music,  as  all  persons 
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above  the  lowest  nmk  were  in  those  days ;  frugal  and 
orderly  in  all  their  household  arrangements;  of  habitual 
benevolence  and  pietj.**  It  has  been  dearly  proved, 
that  John  Shakspeare  filled  several  respectable  mnnidpal 
offices  in  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  that  he  combined  widi 
his  professed  trade  of  a  glover  other  collateral  pursuiti; 
that  in  his  prosperous  days  he  was  a  man  of  considerabfe 
social  position  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  that  his  wife 
sprang  from  a  family  of  undoubted  respectability  in 
Warwickshire.  Their  highly-gifted  son  William  was 
senc,  about  the  year  1571,  to  the  endowed  grammar 
school  in  the  town  in  which  he  was  bom^  and  at  that 
time  his  fsbther  occupied  the  post  of  chief  alderman.  He 
received  at  this  seminary  as  good  an  education  as  was 
usually  given  in  the  English  grammar  schools  of  that 
day;  and  although  it  has  been  a  matter  of  controTersjr 
whether  Shakspeare  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
classics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  knew  somethinff 
of  Latin,  if  not  of  Greek,  and  that  he  was  aoquaintea 
with  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  One  of  his 
biographers  has  observed,  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  his  early  education,  that  ^*  as  he  did  not  adopt  any 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  probably,  like  many 
others  who  have  been  forced  into  busy  life,  cultivated 
his  early  scholarship  only  so  fer  as  he  found  it  praeti- 
tally  useful,  and  had  little  leisure  for  unnecessary  display. 
His  mind  was  tdo  large  to  make  a  display  of  any  thing; 
but  what  professed  scholar  has  ever  ingrafted  Latin 
words  upon  our  vernacular  English  with  more  fiicility 
and  correctness;  and  what  scholar  has  ever  shown  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  n)irit  of  antiquity  than 
Shakspeare  in  his  Roman  plays. 

There  seems  to  be  as  much  uncertainty  about  his  early 
employment  as  there  is  in  relation  to  his  birth  and 
education.  The  opinion  most  ^ncrally  entertained  is, 
that  his  father  took  him  from  school  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  course  of  instruction,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
state  of  his  circumstances,  (which  wore  severely  embar- 
rassed during  the  first  few  years  of  his  son*s  life,)  and 
employed  him  to  assist  in  his  own  business.  According 
to  the  authority  of  Malone,  he  was  employed,  when  a 
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hdy  m  die  office  of  a  pioymcial  attorney;  and  Ben 
JaDaon,  the  celebrated  dramatist,  has  affimed  that  he 
performed  the  Humble  but  Honourable  duties  of  a  country 
fdboolniaster.  The  author  of  an  elaborate  article  on 
Sliakspeare  in ''  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,**  observes, 
tkat  tae  question  respecting  his  ancient  descent  and 
mdj  pursuits,  is  now  of  comparatiyely  little  moment; 
and  that  whether  he  was  bom  in  a  hovel  or  a  palace, 
whether  he  passed  his  in&ncy  in  squalid  poverty,  or 
hedged  around  by  the  glittering  spears  of  body-guards, 
as  mere  questions  of  fact  may  be  interesting;  but,  in  the 
light  of  either  accessories  or  counteragencies  to  the 
native  majesty  of  the  subject,  are  trivial  and  below  all 
l^iiloflophic  valuation.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion, 
therefore,  may  exist  upon  these  disputed  points,  there 
are  incontrovertible  proofis  on  record  to  show,  that 
the  ^  Bard  of  Avon"  was  married,  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  before  the  dose  of  1582,  to  Anne  Hathaway,  who 
resided  at  Shotterj,  a  pretty  village  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Stratford.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  person  in  the  middle  rank  of 
life,  and  eight  years  older  than  her  husband.  In  1583 
she  became  the  mother  of  his  favourite  daughter  Susanna, 
and  in  1584,of  his  twin  children,  Hannah  and  Judith. 

The  few.  remaining  events  of  Shakspeare's  life  are 
concisely  detailed  in  the  subjoined  extract  from 
Gorton's  "  Biographical  Dictionary."  A  more  copious 
account  of  him  wUl  be  found  in  the  article  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  published  in  "The  Penny 
Cyclopedia,"  in  "The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  and 
in  Knight's  edition  of  " Shakspeare's  works:'* — "Of 
his  domestic  establishment,  or  professional  occupation, 
soon  after  his  marriage,  nothing  determinate  is  recorded; 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  wild  and  irregular,  from  the 
&ct  of  his  connexion  with  a  party  who  made  a  practice 
of  stealing  the  deer  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  This  impru- 
dence brought  upon  him  a  prosecution,  which  he  rendered 
more  severe  by  a  lampoon  upon  that  gentleman,  in  the 
form  of  a  ballad,  which  he  had  affixed  to  his  park  gates. 
He  also  satirizes  in  a  kindred  spirit  the  same  magistrate, 
in  the  character  of  Justice  Shallow,  in  the  opening  scene 
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of  'Tbo  tfeny  WItm  of  Windfor,^  wUoh  oonthiMd 
h<Miii\\ijf  M  be  wm  \ni\iKpntMj  a  kin4-lu»rtod  niMi, 
may  prosumo  an  oxoom  of  rigour  and  of  portinaoitr  on 
the  part  of  Bir  Tbomae  Lucy.  The  coniocjueneo  of  thif 
youthful  improdenoo  dro^e  him  to  London  for  nbolter; 
and  it  i«  «omo  proof  that  be  had  already  imbibed  a  taeto 
for  the  drama,  that  bi«  fimt  application  wm  to  the 
pUyorR,  among  whom,  in  one  Tboma«  Green,  a  popular 
eometlian  of  the  day,  bo  met  a  towuisman  and  aeonaint- 
anoe.  TbiM  remo?al  i«  thought  to  baye  taken  pbuse  in 
l/!f80,  when  ho  wan  in  bi«  twenty-«eoond  year.  If  tra- 
dition may  bo  depended  upon,  no  wom  nece«iitated  in 
the  firAt  iuBtanoe  to  hocame  the  prompter'*  call-boy,  or 
attendant,  while  another  lew  proliable  «tory  deieribee 
him  as  holding  the  bor»e«  of  thoae  who  attended  the 
play  without  iwryantii,  a  cuntom  of  the  ferUA*  Ai  an 
actor,  the  top  of  hiN  performance  im  flaid  to  bayo  been 
the  ghoMt  in  bi«  own  llamlet  How  voon  be  began  to 
try  hiN  powera  om  a  dramatist  i«  uncertain,  but  it  appeara 
that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Richard  IL  and  HI.  were 
printwl  in  1597,  when  he  wiw  thirty-three  year*  of  age. 
Tliere  in,  however,  reuNon  to  believe  that  no  made  bin 
ilriit  attiirnpt  in  1/502,  and  Malone  even  placoN  the  first 
part  of  Henry  VI.  in  1/589.  He  appears  ta  have  l>een 
not  only  popular,  but  approved  Ify  perHons  of  the  higb<tMt 
order,  on  we  are  informed  on  the  autliority  of  Bir  Willbun 
D'Avenant,  that  the  Karl  of  Bouthantpton,  to  whom  be 
dedicatod  bi«  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Itofie  of  Luereee, 
presented  him  with  the  then  magnificent  sum  of  £1,000 
Ui  complete  a  purchiise.  It  is  also  asserted  tlmt  be 
received  a  eomnutnd  from  Queen  Kiimbeth,  who  wm 
much  delighted  with  his  Falstaff  in  Henry  IV.,  to  write 
another  pky,  in  wliicli  the  far^etious  knight  might  ap|N«ar 
In  love;  a  task  which  he  aci^omplished  in  'The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor/  He  was  also  favoureil  with  an 
amicable  lett^ir  from  James  I.,  in  return,  m  Dr.  Fanner 
iupposes,  for  the  compliment  in  Macbeth, 

''How long  Blutkspeare  acted  has  not  been  discovered; 
but  lie  finally  became  a  proprietor  and  nutnager  by 
lioe!ice,  of  the  Gbds)  Tlusitre,  in  Houthwark ;  and  it  wan 
in  this  situation  that  ho  afienbd  Ben  Jonson  the  op- 
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portimity  of  appearing  afi  a  diamatio  writer.  His  con- 
Bexion  with  the  latter  has  been  yarioosly  related; 
bat  the  imputed  malignity  of  Jonson  has  been  im- 
pngned  by  iSie  able  research  of  Mr.  Octavins  Gilchrist, 
in  confirmation  of  the  previous  reasoning  of  Dr.  Farmer 
to  the  same  effect  Nor  does  it  follow  that  an  occasional 
xeoiark  in  Jonson's  '  Discoyeries,'  upon  the  deficiency 
of  Shakspeare's  learning,  and  his  careless  manner  of 
writing,  the  only  apparent  ground  of  the  imputation, 
merits  to  be  so  regarded.  Having  a  sobriety  and  mo- 
deration in  his  views  of  life^  not  very  common  in  the 
profession  which  he  adopted,  our  great  dramatist  retired 
early  with  a  respectable  fortune  of  from  £200  to  £300 
per  annum,  adequate  possibly  to  £1,000  in  our  own 
day,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ease,  retire- 
ment, and  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  For  some 
years  before  his  death  he  resided  at  Stratford,  in  a  house 
which  he  bought  from  the  Glopton  family,  and  which 
continued  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  until  the 
Restoration,  when  it  was  re-purchased  by  a  member  of 
the  same  £a»mily,  the  representative  of  which.  Sir  Hugh 
Olopton,  a  baron  knighted  by  George  I.,  entertained 
Garrick,  Macklin,  and  others,  in  1742,  under  the  mul- 
berry-tree planted  by  Shakspeare.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know,  that  his  executor  sold  the  house  to  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Gastrel,  who,  being  rated 
for  the  poor  higher  than  it  pleased  him  to  pay,  peevishly 
declared  that  the  house  should  never  pay  again ;  and 
in  spite  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  who  were  bene- 
fitted by  the  company  it  brought  to  the  town,  he  pulled 
it  down,  and  sold  the  materials.  He  had  previously  cut 
down  the  mulberry-tree  for  fuel,  but  an  honest  silver- 
smith purchased  the  whole  of  it,  which  he  profitably 
manufactured  into  memorials  of  the  poet.  Having 
thns  wreaked  his  vengeance,  this  sentimental  divine 
finally  quitted  Stratford.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a  resi- 
dence in  which  Shakspeare  exhibited  so  little  solicitude 
for  fiime,  or  consciousness  of  his  own  merits,  that  a 
similar  example  of  modesty  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
literary  biography. 

«*The  p<^  died  on  his  birih^y,  April  23,  1616, 
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IttTing  ezaedj  cooplflted  hk  fiftj-MCOsd  jwr.  Hb 
WM  intenred  on  the  nortk  side  A  the  chftoed  of  the 
great  Ghnreh  of  8trmtf(»d,  where  a  monvment  is  plaeed 
on  the  wally  in  which  he  ib  re]»eeented  under  an  aieh 
in  a  sitting  poBtere,  a  coshion  spread  hefore  him,  with 
a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  resting  on  a  moot. 
of  paper.  The  foUowing  Latin  distich  is  engrared  un- 
der the  cQfihion: — 


T«m  «aglt»  popnlM  Mom,  OiyiDpw  kabct. 


An  error  in  qnantitj  in  the  first  syllable  of  Soomtes, 
induces  Mr.  Steerens  to  think  that  SophoeUt  was  in- 
tended. To  this  Latin  inscription  may  be  added  the 
lines  to  be  found  nndemeath  it : — 


Stay,  piMnngwr,  1H17  dost  tiioa  go  to  fuk% 
Bead,  iftlMaeuist^  whAtaiTkNisdeotthaihplae'd 
Within  thit  monnmeiit  f  ShakqMorc^  wittiivliom 
Quick  Buort  died ;  whose  name  dodi  dadk  tihe  toadk 
Far  more  Uum  cost ;  dnce  all  tiiat  he  hatt  writ 
Learee  \Ma%  art  but  page  onto  Us  wit;. 

This  monument  was  ereeted  within  seren  years  of  his 
death.  His  monoment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
was  erected  in  1741,  under  the  direction  of  the  Eari  of 
Burlington,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Dr.  Meade,  and  paid  for  by 
the  produce  of  benefits  for  the  purpose  at  the  two 
patent  theatres,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Shakepeare  left  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Susanna,  married  Br.  Hall,  a  physician,  and  left  a 
daughter,  married  first  to  T.  Nashe,  Esq.,  and  after- 
waids  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  of  Abington,  Northampton* 
shire,  but  died  without  issue.  Jadith,  the  poet's  second 
daughter,  married  a  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons,  who  all  died  unmarried.  The  only 
notice  recorded  of  the  person  of  Shakspeare  is  to  l>6 
found  in  Aubrey,  who  says,  that  he  was  a  handsome 
well-shaped  man;  and  adds,  what  is  otherwise  amply 
corroborated,  that  he  was  '  yerie  good  companj^  and  of 
a  yerie  ready,  pleasant,  and  smooth  wit'  The  first 
edition  of  Sliakspeare's  plays,  in  number  thirty-six,  did 
not  appear  until  seven  years  after  his  death ;  of  these* 
only  seyen  had  been  printed  during  his  life-time,  owing^ 
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it  tikmgbt,  to  his  interest  as  proprietor  and  manager 
ierfering  with  their  pablicitj.  This  first  edition  was 
inted  from  copies  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-managers^ 
nninge  and  Oondell,  who  gave  a  second  in  1632;  bat 
th  these  and  some  subsequent  ones  were  fiill  of  errors, 
til  in  some  degree  corrected  by  the  poet  Bowe's 
ition  of  1714.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
rioos  editions  which  have  since  appeared,  or  to  de- 
ibe  the  critical  labours  of  Bowe,  Pope,  Theobald, 
mmer,  Warburton,  Steeyens,  Malone,  and  Johnson,  by 
iich  much  has  been  elucidated,  and,  in  the  confusion 
opposing  opinions,  something  perhaps  obscured.'* 
In  reference  to  some  of  the  statements  contained  in 
9  forgoing  extracts  from  Gk>rton,  and  which  he  ap- 
ars  to  nave  taken  from  the  writings  of  Bo  we,  Malone, 
d  Farmer,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obserye,  that  the 
>ries  of  Shakspeare  haying  been  guilty  of  deer-stealing, 
his  haying  fled  to  London  to  escape  the  prosecution  of 
r  Thomas  Lucy,  and  of  his  alleged  menial  occupations  in 
d  theatres  of  London,  are  discredited  by  our  modem 
>graphers  of  the  poet;  and  with  regard  to  the  last 
monr,  the  general  impression  now  entertained  is,  that 
account  of  his  accomplishments  as  an  actor,  and  of 
i  admirable  adaptations  of  dramatic  works  to  the 
kge,  he  became,  soon  after  his  arriyal  in  London,  a 
rtner  in  a  respectable  theatrical  company  in  the  me- 
>polis.  By  this  speculation,  carried  on  successful iy 
r  a  series  of  years,  he  became  possessed  of  ample  means, 
d  was  <me  of  the  yery  few  men  of  letters,  who  ever 
96  to  affluence  solely  by  the  employment  of  his  pen. 
Having  brought  our  wmmary  of  the  poet's  life  to  a 
ise,  it  remains  to  notice,  generally,  some  of  the  means 
it  haye  been  adopted,  at  various  times,  to  commemo- 
te  his  £Eime.  We  shall  also  quote  the  opinions  of 
reral  of  the  most  eminent  critics  on  his  transcendent 
Bins  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Amongst  the  festivals  in 
near  of  our  immortal  Shakspeare,  one  of  the  most  re- 
irkable  was  proposed  by  Garrick.  and  carried  into 
iMt  in  1769.  The  design  was  a  noble  one ;  and  it  must 
admitted,  that  no  jubilee  was  ever  celebrated  which 
M  more  justifiable,  or  more  generally  acceptable  to 
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every  admirer  of  original  talent,  than  tbat  of  doing 
homage  to  the  memory  of  so  great  an  ornament  to  his 
country.  The  following  is  a  short  desoription  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  on  that  memorable  occasion : — 

"  On  the  6th  of  September^  abont  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  fete  opened  at  Stratford  by  a  triple  dis- 
charge of  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  and  twelve  smaA 
mortars,  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  At  eight 
o'clock,  the  apartments  of  Mr.  Garrick  and  Lord  Spenser 
were  serenaded  by  several  of  the  Drury-lane  per- 
formers, disguised  in  mean  apparel,  and  with  besmeared 
faces.  These  performers  afterwards  chanted  ballads 
through  the  streets,  accompanying  their  singing  with 
guitars  and  German  flutes.  A  little  after  eight  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Garrick  went  to  the  Town-Hall,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a  complimentary  address,  and  a  medal- 
lion of  Shakspeare,  carved  on  a  piece  of  the  poet's 
famous  mulberry-tree,  and  richly  set  in  gold.  Then 
began  the  breakfasting,  during  which  the  company  were 
entertained  with  martial  music.  About  eleven  Dr. 
Arnc's  oratorio  of  Judith  was  performed  at  the  church; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  company  retired  to  the 
grand  booth  to  dinner,  which  was  served  with  the 
utuiost  order  to  more  than  1,000  persons.  The  evening 
concluded  with  a  ball.  On  Thursday  morning,  the  7th, 
a  public  breakfast  was  given,  similar  to  that  of  the 
previous  day ;  after  which  the  company  repaired  from 
the  Town-Hall  to  the  amphitheatre,  where  the  dedioa- 
tion-ode  was  performed  nnder  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Arne.  The  recitative  parts  were  spoken  by  Gfarriok; 
and  it  was  thought  that  in  all  the  characters  he  ever 
played,  he  never  evinced  more  power  or  jndgment^  or 
made  a  stronger  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  au- 
dience. At  the  conclusion  of  the  ode,  Mr.  King  got  np 
in  the  character  of  a  macaroni,  wholly  unlocked  for  by 
the  auditors,  and  with  great  apparent  earnestness  at- 
tacked Shakspeare,  whom  he  censured  as  a  very  ill-bred 
fellow,  for  making  people  laugh  or  cry  as  he  thonght 
proper.  Mr.  King  acted  admirably,  and  occasioned 
much  mirth.     It  was  intended  to  make  a  procession  ta 
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anphitheatre  of  all  the  cLaracters  in  Shakapeare's 
3,  but  the  weather, being  an&.youiable,  it  was  post- 
d  to  the  next  day,  as  were  also  the  grand  fireworks 
ared  by  Mr.  Angelo.  Daring  the  performance,  the 
igious  pressure  of  the  company  occasioned  some  of 
benches  to  giye  way,  bat  fortunately  no  serious 
y  ensued.** 

le  birthplace  of  Shakspeare  has  long  been  an  object 
iriosity  and  interest.  Of  those  who  hare  visited 
)elebrated  spot,  and  left  on  record  the  impressions 
9  on  their  minds,  there  is  not  one  who  has  given  to 
world  a  more  touching  and  eloquent  description  of 
eelings  than  Washington  Irving,  the  author  of  the 
etch  Book,"  and  several  other  interesting  works. 
8  an  American  writer  of  the  highest  literary  repu- 
n ;  and  in  the  ease,  polish,  and  chaste  elegance  ol 
»ro6e  compositions,  has  been  compared  with  Addison 
escribing  his  visit  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where 
uBpeare  was  bom,  and  the  reflections  which  crowded 
I  his  mind  while  standing  at  the  spot  where  the 
ans  of  the  poet  are  interred,  he  says : — "  From  the 
iplace  of  Shakspeare  a  few  paces  brought  me  to 
^ve.  He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
oh,  a  large  and  venerable  pile,  mouldering  with 
but  richly  ornamented.  It  stands  on  the  banks 
ie  Avon,  on  an  embowered  point,  and  separatea 
adjoining  gardens  from  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
ituation  is  quiet  and  retired ;  the  river  runs  mur* 
Ag  at  the  foot  of  die  churchyard,  and  the  elms 
ih  grow  upon  its  banks  droop  their  branches  into 
leiur  bosom.  An  avenue  of  limes,  the  boughs  of 
h  are  curiously  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  in  summer 
rehed  way  of  foliage,  leads  up  from  the  gate  of  the 
to  the  church  porch.  The  graves  are  overgrown 
mjoa.  The  gray  tombstones,  some  of  them  nearly 
;  into  the  earth,  are  half  covered  with  moss,  which 
likewise  tinted  the  old  reverend  building.  Small 
I  Itave  built  their  nests  among  the  cornices  and 
lei  of  the  walls,  and  keep  up  a  oontin\ia\  ^tiXXat 
fluTping;  and  rooks  are  sailing  and  oawing  «too\)X 
0j  gray  spire. 
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''We  approached  the  church  through  an  aveawe  of 
limes,  and  entered  by  a  Qt)thic  porch,  highly  orna- 
mented, with  carred  doors  of  massive  oak.  The  in- 
terior is  spacious,  and  .the  architecture  and  embellish- 
monts  superior  to  those  of  most  conntrj  churches. 
There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of  nobility  and 
gentry,  over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escutcheons, 
and  banners  dropping  piecemeal  from  the  walls.  The 
tomb  of  Shakspeare  is  in  the  chanceL  The  place  is 
solemn  and  sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave  before  the 
pointed  windows ;  and  the  Avon,  which  runs  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  walls,  keeps  up  a  low  perpetual 
murmur.  A  flat  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bard 
is  buried.  There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on  it,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  himself,  and  which  have  in  them 
something  extremely  awful.  If  they  are  indeed  hit 
own,  they  show  that  solicitude  about  the  quiet  grave 
which  seems  natural  to  fine  sensibilities  and  thonghtfol 
minds : — 

Good  friend,  for  Jesiu'  sake  fbrbeare 
To  dig  the  dost  enclosed  here. 
Blessed  be  he  that  spares  these  stones. 
And  cursed  be  he  that  moyes  my  bones. 

''  Just  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a  bust 
of  Shakspeare,  put  up  shortly  after  his  death,  and  con- 
sidered as  a  resemblance.  The  aspect  is  pleasant  and 
serene,  with  a  finely-arched  forehead ;  and  I  thought  I 
could  read  in  it  clear  indications  of  that  cheerful,  social 
disposition  by  which  he  was  as  much  characterized  among 
his  contemporaries  as  by  the  vajstness  of  his  genius. 
The  inscription  mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of  his 
decease — fifty-three  years;  an  untimely  death  for  the 
world;  for  what  fruit  might  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  golden  autumn  of  such  a  mind,  sheltered  as  it 
was  from  the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  flourishing 
in  the  sunshine  of  popular  and  royal  favour  ?  The  in- 
scription on  the  tombstone  has  not  been  without  its 
eflect.  It  has  prevented  the  removal  of  his  remaini 
from  the  bosom  of  his  native  place  to  WestminsteF 
Abbey,  which  was  at  one  i\me  Qoxitfemi^l^ted.  A  few 
jrettra  since  also,  as  Bome  A&\>o\ix«ia  ^«c^  ^^!(g[^i&%  \iq 
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make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth  caved  in,  so  as  to 
kave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch,  through  which 
one  might  have  reached  into  his  ffrave.  No  one,  how« 
ever,  presumed  to  meddle  with  his  remains,  so  awfully 
gnaided  by  a  malediction ;  and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or 
the  carious,  or  any  collector  of  relics,  should  be  tempted 
to  oommit  depredations,  the  old  sexton  kept  watch  ovw 
tiie  place  for  two  days,  until  the  vault  was  finished,  and 
the  aperture  closed  again.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
made  bold  to  look  in  at  the  hole,  but  could  see  neither 
eoffin  nor  bones;  nothing  but  dust.  It  was  something, 
I  thought,  to  have  seen  the  dust  of  Shakspeare. 

**  Next  to  his  grave  are  those  of  his  wife,  his  favourite 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  others  of  his  family.  On  a 
tomb  close  by,  also,  is  a  fulMength  ef^gy  of  his  old 
fitiend  John  Combe,  of  usurious  memory;  on  whom  he  is 
nid  to  have  written  a  ludicrous  epitaph.  There  are 
other  monuments  aground,  but  the  mind  refuses  to  dwell 
on  any  thing  that  is  not  connected  with  Shakspeare. 
His  idea  pervades  the  place :  the  whole  pile  seems  but 
as  his  mausoleum.  The  feelings,  no  longer  checked 
and  thwarted  by  doubt,  here  indulge  in  perfect  confi- 
dence; other  traces  of  him  may  be  Mae  or  dubious,  but 
here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty.  As 
I  trod  the  sounding  pavement,  there  was  something  in- 
tense and  thrilling  in  the  idea,  that,  in  veir  truth,  the 
remains  of  Shakspeare  were  mouldering  beneath  my 
feet  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  prevail  upon 
myself  to  leave  the  place;  and  as  I  passed  through  the 
ehnrohyard  I  plucked  a  branch  from  one  of  the  yew 
Maes,  uie  only  relic  I  have  brought  from  Stratford.  He 
who  has  sought  renown  about  the  world,  and  has  reaped 
a  fall  harvest  of  worldly  favour,  will  find,  after  all^ 
tliere  is  no  love,  no  admiration,  no  applause,  so  sweet 
to  the  sool  as  that  which  springs  up  in  his  native 
pfause.  It  is  there  that  he  seeks  to  be  ^thered  in  peace 
lad  koDOur  among  his  kindred  and  his  early  friends* 
And  when  the  .weary  heart  and  failing  head  begin  to 
wim  him  that  the  evening  of  life  is  drawing  oxi^YA 
tmui^  as  fondly  bb  does  the  infi&nt  to  the  moiYieT'&  ^jtca^ 
h  abiktofdeep  in  the  boeom  of  the  scene  of  hiB  c\nV.dko«A. 
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How  would  it  have  oheered  tLe  spirit  of  tHe  youthful 
bard,  when,  wandering  forth  in  disgrace  npon  a  doubt- 
ful world,  he  cast  back  a  heavy  look  upon  his  paternal 
home,  could  he  have  foreseen  that,  before  many  yean, 
he  should  return  to  it  covered  with  renown ;  that  his 
name  should  become  the  boast  and  glory  of  his  native 
place;  that  his  ashes  should  be  religiously  guarded  as 
its  most  precious  treasure ;  and  that  its  lessening  spire^ 
on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  tearful  contemplation^ 
should  one  day  become  the  beacon,  towering  amidst  the 
gentle  landscape,  to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every 
nation  to  his  tomb  !'* 

The  critics  upon  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  both  among 
the  writers  of  his  olvn  day,  and  in  modem  times,  are 
too  numerous  to  particularize.  The  scholars  of  Oer- 
many,  France,  and  other  European  countries,  have  com- 
posed philosophical  and  brilliant  dissertations  on  his 
genius.  These  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  most 
original  and  extraordinary  writer  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced, if  collected  together,  would  form  a  volume  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude.  Dr.  Drake  published,  some 
years  ago,  a  most  interesting  work,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  memorials  of  this  description.  Of  the  many 
eminent  English  authors,  who  have  endeavoured  to  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Shakspeare,  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Johnson.  His  prefEice  to  Shakspeare*s  works,  which 
he  proposed  to  edit,  is  a  masterpiece  of  critical  compo- 
sition.    We  select  the  following  extracts : — 

''Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder  that  our  author's 
extravagances  are  endured  by  a  nation  which  has  seen 
the  tragedy  of  'Oato.*  Let  him  be  answered,  that 
Addison  speaks  the  language  of  poets,  and  Shakspeare 
of  men.  We  find  in '  Oato'  innumerable  beauties  which 
enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  ac- 
quaints us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  actions; 
we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  progeny 
which  judgment  propagates  by  conjunction  with  learn- 
ing; but  'Othello*  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  off- 
spring of  observation  impregnated  by  genius*  *  Oato' 
affords  a  splendid  exhibition  of  artificial  and  fictitiooa 
mannerB,  and  delivers  just  «ad  noble  sentiments,  in 
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dieiion  easy,  elevated,  and  harmonions,  but  its  hopes 
and  fears  commiinicate  no  yibration  to  the  heart;  the 
composition  refers  as  only  to  the  writer;  we  pronounce 
the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  of  Addison. 

^The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted,  yaried 
with  shades,  and  scented  with  flowers.  The  composi- 
tion of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in  which  oaks  extend 
their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the  air,  interspersed 
sometimes  with  weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes 
giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses;  filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with  endless 
diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabinets  of  precious 
ntfitiee,  minutely  finished,  wrought  into  shape,  and 
polished  into  brightness.  Shakspeare  opens  a  mioe 
which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in  inexhaustible 
plenty,  though  clouded  by  incrustations,  debased  by  im- 
pnriti^  and  mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals.'* 

^The  sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by 
mother,  but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place. 
The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  washing  the 
dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes  without  injury 
by  the  adamaut  of  Shakspeare.  If  there  be  in  every 
nation  a  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a  certain 
mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant  and  congenial  to  the 
analogy  and  principles  of  its  respective  language,  as  to 
remain  settled  and  unaltered;  this  style  is  probably  to 
be  sought  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  among 
those  who  speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  ambi- 
tion of  elegance.  The  polite  are  always  catching  modish 
innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from  established 
forms  of  speech  in  hope  of  finding  or  making  better; 
those  who  wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar,  when 
the  vulgar  is  right;  but  there  is  a  conversation  above 
grossness  and  below  refinement,  where  propriety  resides, 
and  where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gathered  his  comic 
dialogue.  He  is,  therefore,  more  agreeable  to  the  ears 
of  the  present  age  than  any  other  author  equally  re- 
mote; and  among  his  other  excellences  deserves  to  be 
itodied  as  one  of  the  onginal  masters  of  out  \aii^«>^<br 
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Drjden^  wlio  was  an  aocniate  jndge  of  trae  poetioJ 
genius,  tLos  speaks  of  tHe  greatest  of  all  dramatio 
writers : — 

'^  He  was  the  man,  who,  of  all  modern,  and  perhaptf 
ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprenensiTe 
sonL  All  the  images  of  natnre  were  still  present  to 
him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriousij,  bnt  Inckilj. 
When  he  describes  any  thing,  yon  more  than  see  it-- 

Jron  feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  of  haying  wanted 
earning,  ^ye  him  the  greater  commendation.  He  was 
naturally  Teamed;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  bookf 
to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there. 
I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he  bo,  I 
should  do  him  an  injunr  to  compare  him  with  th« 
greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  mauy  times  flat,  insipid; 
his  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious 
swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him;  no  man  can 
say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not 
then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  the  poets — 

Quantum  lenta  soIent  inter  Tiburoa  cupressL 

**  The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton 
say,  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever 
writ,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better  done  in 
Shakspeare;  and  however  others  are  now  generally  pre- 
ferred before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  which 
had  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  never 
equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem.  And  in  the  last 
king*s  court,  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at  its  highest, 
Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the  greater  part  of 
the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare  far  above  him.'* 

To  the  universal  genius  of  Shakspeare,  there  was 
never  a  more  eloquent  tribute  written  than  the  subjoined 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  published  in  vol.  28  of 
I*  The  Edinburgh  Review."  The  article  from  which  it 
is  taken  is  a  masterly  critique  on  Hazlitt's  *'  Lectures  on 
the  British  Poets,'' — one  o  the  most  pleasing  works  upon 
English  literature  in  our  language: — "Many  persona 
Bie  very  sensible  of  the  effect  oi  ^ne  i^\x^  \)c^tl  their 
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fiaelixigSy  who  do  not  well  know  how  to  refer  these  feel- 
ings to  their  cansesj  and  it  is  always  a  delightful  thing 
to  be  made  to  se'e  clearly  the  sources  from  which  our 
delight  has  proceeded,  and  to  trace  the  mingled  stream 
that  has  flowed  upon  our  hearts  to  the  remoter  fountains 
firom  which  it  has  been  gathered;  and  when  this  is 
done  with  warmth  as  well  as  precision,  and  embodied 
in  an  doquent  description  of  the  beauty  which  is 
explained,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive,  and  not 
the  least  instructiye,  of  literary  exercises.  In  all  works 
of  merit,  however,  and  especially  in  all  works  of  original 
genius,  there  are  a  thousand  retiring  and  less  obtrusive 
graoes,  which  escape  hasty  and  superficial  observers, 
and  only  give  out  their  beauties  to  fond  and  patient  con- 
temjdation ;  a  thousand  slight  and  harmonizing  touches, 
the  morit  and  the  effect  of  which  are  equally  imper- 
ceptible to  vulgar  eyes;  and  a  thousand  indications  of 
the  continual  presence  of  that  poetical  q>irit  which  can 
only  be  recognised  by  those  who  are  in  some  measure 
onder  its  influence,  and  have  prepared  themselves  to 
receive  it,  by  worshipping  meekly  at  the  shrines  which 
it  inhabits. 

**  In  the  exposition  of  these  there  Is  room  enough  for 
originality,  and  more  room  than  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  yet 
filled.  In  many  points,  however,  he  has  acouitted  him- 
self excellently;  particularly  in  the  development  of 
the  principal  characters  with  which  Shakspeare  has 
peopled  the  fEkncy  of  all  English  readers — but  principally, 
we  think,  in  the  delicate  sensibility  with  which  he  has 
traced,  and  the  natural  eloquence  with  which  he  has 
iK>inted  out,  that  familiarity  with  beautiful  forms  and 
images — that  eternal  recurrence  to  what  is  sweet  or  ma- 
jestic in  the  simple  aspect  of  nature — that  indestructible 
love  of  flowers  and  odours,  and  dews  and  clear  waters, 
and  soft  airs  and  sounds,  and  bright  skies,  and  woodland 
solitudes,  and  moonlight  bowers,  which  are  the  material 
elements  of  poetry — ^and  that  fine  sense  of  their  un- 
definable  relation  to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its  essence 
and  Yiyif3ring  soul — and  which,  in  the  midst  of  Shaks- 
peare's  most  ousy  and  atrocious  scenes,  {aUslWe  ^eajxA 
of  mmsMne  on  rooks  and  ruins-— contraBtmg  V\>i)i[i  ^ 
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that  18  nigged  and  repulBiTe,  and  reminding  va  of  Hm 
existence  of  purer  and  brighter  elements — ^whieh  iU 
alane  has  poured  oat  from  the  richness  of  his  own  mind 
without  effort  or  restraint,  and  contrired  to  intermingle 
with  the  play  of  all  the  passions,  and  the  yulgar  course 
of  this  world's  affairs,  without  deserting  tut  an  instant 
the  proper  business  of  the  scene,  or  appearing  to  pauat 
or  digress  from  lore  of  ornament  or  need  of  repose;  he 
alone,  who,  when  the  subject  requires  it,  is  always  keen, 
and  worldly,  and  practical,  and  who  yet,  without 
fihanging  his  hand,  or  stopping  his  course,  soattert 
around  him  as  ho  goes  all  sounds  and  shapes  and  sweet- 
ness, and  conjures  up  landscapes  of  immortal  fragrance 
and  freshness,  and  peoples  them  with  spirits  of  glorious 
aspect  and  attractive  grace,  and  is  a  thousand  timee 
more  fuU  of  imagery  and  splendour  than  those  who,  foi 
the  sake  of  such  qualities^  hare  shrunk  back  from  the 
delineation  of  character  or  passion,  and  declined  the 
(li.scussion  of  human  duties  and  cares.  More  full  of 
wi.^dorn,  and  ridicule,  and  sagacity,  than  all  the  moralisto 
:iiul  s-:itirists  in  existence,  he  is  more  wild,  airy,  and 
invoutive,  and  more  pathetic  and  fantastic,  than  all  tbe 
poets  of  all  regions  and  ages  of  the  world ;  and  has  all 
those  elements  so  happily  mixed  up  in  him,  and  bears 
bis  high  fieiculties  so  temperately,  that  the  most  severe 
reader  cannot  complain  of  him  for  want  of  strength  or 
of  reason,  nor  the  most  sensitive  for  defect  of  ornament 
or  ingenuity.  Every  thing  in  him  is  in  unmeasured 
abundance  and  unequalled  perfection ;  but  every  thing 
so  balanced  and  kept  in  subordination  as  not  to  jostley 
or  disturb,  or  take  the  place  of  another.  The  most 
exquisite  poetical  conceptions,  images,  and  descriptions, 
are  given  with  such  brevity,  and  introduced  with  such 
skill,  as  merely  to  adorn  without  loading  the  sense  ther 
accompany.  Although  his  sails  are  purple  and  perfumed, 
and  his  prow  of  beaten  gold,  they  waft  him  on  his  yojige 
not  less,  but  more  rapiiUy  and  directly,  than  if  they  had 
been  composed  of  baser  materials.  All  hb  exceUeneei^ 
like  those  of  nature  herself,  are  thrown  ont  U^^eiher; 
and,  instK^id  of  interfering  with,  support,  and  reoommeiid 
€meh  other,    flis  flowers  are  not  tied.  u|^  in 
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Mb  firaits  cnifihed  into  baskets,  but  sprint  living 
from  the  soil  in  all  the  dew  andfireshness  oi  youth; 
irhile  the  graceful  foliage  in  which  they  Inrk,  and  the 
ample  branches,  the  roagh  and  vigorous  stem,  and  the 
wide-spreading  roots  on  which  they  depend,  are  present 
along  with  them,  and  share,  in  their  places,  the  equal 
care  of  their  Creator." 

As  a  writer  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  Shakspeare  is  not 
ao  generally  known  and  appreciated,  as  he  is  for  his 
marvellous  productions  of  a  dramatic  character;  and  yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  whole  range  of  poeti- 
cal literature,  compositions  more  gorgeous  in  description, 
and  more  beautiful  in  imagery  than  are  some  of  his 
minor  poems.  His  sonnets,  of  which  he  composed  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  are  exquisitely  written ;  many 
of  them  profound  in  thought  and  brilliant  in  fancy.  The 
following  striking  passage  is  selected  from  vol.  7  oi 
"The  Retrospective  Review": — "It  is  the  fashion  to 
admire  Shakspeare  before  every  other  writer  of  our 
country :  and  the  fashion  is  good.  He  was  beyond 
doubt  the  rarest  spirit  that  ever  spoke,  uninspired,  to 
man.  The  scholar  and  the  antiquarian, — the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Italian,  may  contend  for  the  high  ex- 
cellence of  others.  They  may  laud  the  originality  and 
majesty  of  Homer,  the  grace  of  Virgil,  and  the  terrible 
strength  of  Dante.  We  admit  them  all.  Those  great 
authors  may,  or  may  not,  be  more  original  than  our  own 
poet.  They  certainly  possessed  the  doubtful  advantage 
of  having  lived  (and  died)  before  him.  But  that  the 
one  is  more  original  where  he  claims  originality,  or  that 
the  others  surpassed  him  in  occasional  grace,  or  could 
compete  with  him  in  general  power,  we  utterly  deny. 

"  Shakspeare  was  theprofoundest  thinker,  the  wittiest, 
the  airiest,  the  most  fantastic  spirit  (reconciling  the 
extremes  of  ordinary  natures)  that  ever  condescended  to 
teach  and  amuse  mankind.  He  plunged  into  the  depths 
oi  speculation;  he  penetrated  to  the  inner  places  of 
koowledge,  plucking  out  *  the  heart  of  the  mystery;'  he 
soared  to  the  stars ;  he  trod  the  earth,  the  air,  the  waters. 
Every  element  yielded  him  rich  tribute.  He  Bwr^et^^ 
tike  sabstances  and  the  spirits  of  eacli  \  lie  B&rir  l&Mtt 
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stature,  their  power,  their  quality,  and.  reduced  theim 
without  an  effort  to  his  own  divine  command.     .     ,    « 

'^  It  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefit  which 
this  country  has  receiyed  from  the  eternal  productiona 
of  Shakspeare.  Their  influence  has  been  gradual,  bat 
prodigious ;  operating  at  first  on  the  loftier  intellecti^ 
but  becoming  in  time  diffused  over  all,  spreading  wisd^Mii 
and  charity  amongst  us.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  per- 
son of  any  considerable  rate  of  mind  who  does  not  owe 
something  to  this  matchless  poet.  He  is  the  teacher  of 
all  good, — ^pity,  generosity,  true  courage,  love.  His 
works  alone  (leaying  mere  science  out  of  the  question) 
oontain,  probably,  more  actual  wisdom  than  the  whole 
body  of  English  learning.  He  is  the  text  for  the  moralist 
%nd  the  philosopher.  His  bright  wit  is  cut  out  ^  into 
little  stars ;'  his  solid  masses  of  knowledge  are  meted 
out  in  morsels  and  proverbs;  and,  thusi  distributed,  there 
is  scarcely  a  comer  which  he  does  not  illuminate,  or  a 
eottage  which  he  does  not  enrich.  His  bounty  is  like 
the  sea,  which,  though  often  unacknowledged,  is  every- 
where felt;  on  mountains,  and  plains,  and  distant  places^ 
carrying  its  cloudy  freshness  through  the  air,  making 
glorious  the  heavens,  and  spreading  verdure  on  the  earth 
beneath." 

The  brief  review  we  have  given  of  Shakspeare's  life 
could  have  been  made  infinitely  more  attractive,  if  oui 
narrow  limits  had  admitted  of  a  more  copious  selection 
of  criticisms  upon  his  works,  his  intellectual  character, 
and  the  lofty  position  which  he  occupies  in  dramatic 
compositions.  The  critical  productions  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt,  Schlegel  (a  celebrated  Ger- 
man writer),  Hazlitt,  Coleridge,  Hallam,  Lamb,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  and  many  others,  furnish  a  series  of  memorials 
which  do  honour  to  the  greatest  of  all  names  in  English 
literature.  We  have  space  only  for  two  or  three  of  the 
most  striking.  Our  first  is  taken  from  Coleridge,  who 
has  designated  our  immortal  bard  by  the  fdicitous 
epithet  of  the  ^'  Thousand-souled  Shakspeare.**  With 
what  enthusiasm  this  profound  critic  describes,  in  the 
following  passage,  the  pleasure  he  has  experienced  from 
3  awetul  study  of  his  plays ; — 
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*01il  wben  I  think  of  the  inexhaustible  mine  of 
▼iigin  treasure  in  our  Shakspeare,— that  I  have  been 
ahnost  daily  reading  him  since  I  was  ten  years  old— 
ihat  the  thirty  intervening  years  hare  been  uninter- 
ttiitingly,  and  not  fruitlessly,  employed  in  the  study  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  GFerman 
kUea  lettres;  and  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  addition,  far 
more  intensely,  in  the  analysis  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
leason,  as  they  exist  in  man; — and  that,  upon  every 
step  I  have  made  forward  in  taste,  in  acquisition  of 
(u^  from  history,  or  my  own  observation,  and  in  know- 
ledge of  the  different  laws  of  being, — thai  at  every  new 
aece<ision  of  information,  after  every  successful  exercise 
of  meditation,  and  every  fresh  presentation  of  expe« 
rience,  I  have  unfailingly  discovered  a  proportionate  in- 
erease  of  wisdom  and  intuition  in  ShaKspeare." 

Of  all  the  critics  upon  Shakspeare  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  philosophical  is  Augustus  William 
Schlegel.  His  course  of  "  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature,"  contains  a  progressive  series  of  critical  dis* 
quisitions,  unequalled  for  profound  reasoning,  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  just  appreciation  of  poetical  genius. 
The  translator  of  this  admirable  work  has  said,  with  great 
truth,  that  "  Schlegel  was  the  finest  critic,  Coleridge  the 
fine%>t  of  illustrators,  and  Hazlitt  the  finest  commentator 
on  Shakspeare."  We  have  not  room  for  more  than  one  ex- 
tract from  the  celebrated  work  of  the  German  lecturer: — 
"  To  mo  Shakspeare  appears  a  profound  artist,  and  not 
ft  blind  and  wildly  luxuriant  genius.  In  such  poets 
IS  are  usuaHy  considered  careless  pupils  of  nature,  I 
have  always  found,  on  a  closer  examination,  when  they 
have  produced  works  of  real  excellence,  a  distinguished 
cultivation  of  the  mental  powers,  practice  in  art,  and 
views  worthy  in  themselves,  and  maturely  considered. 
That  idea  of  poetic  inspiration  which  many  Ijric  poets 
have  brought  into  vogue,  as  if  they  were  not  in  their 
Nuaes,  and,  like  the  rythia,  when  possessed  by  the 
livinity,  delivered  oracles  unintelligible  to  themselves, 
b  least  of  all  applicable  to  dramatic  composition — one 
of  the  productions  of  the  human  mind  wniQh  i^^vraa 
}he  greatest  exeroiae  of  thooght     It  is  adm\t\AiL  ^ittik 
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Shakspeare  reflected,  and  deeply  reflected,  on  ohftneter 
and  passion,  on  the  progress  of  events  and  haman  des* 
tinies,  on  the  hutnan  constitation,  on  all  the  things  and 
relations  of  this  world;  so  that  it  was  only  respecting 
the  stracture  of  his  own  pieces  that  he  had  no  uioDffhi 
to  spare.  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  mankind  has  oe- 
come  proverbial:  in  this  his  superiority  is  so  greati 
that  he  has  justly  been  called  the  master  of  the  human 
heart  His  characters  appear  neither  to  do  nor  aaj 
any  thing  on  account  of  the  spectator;  and  yet  the 
poet,  by  means  of  the  exhibition  itself  without  any 
subsidiary  explanation,  enables  us  to  look  into  tb 
inmost  recesses  of  their  minds.  How  each  man  is  con- 
stituted, Shakspeare  reveals  to  us  in  the  most  immediate 
manner.  He  demands  and  obtains  our  belief^  even  for 
what  is  singular,  and  deviates  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so  comprehensive  « 
talent  for  characterization  possessed  by  any  other  man* 
It  not  only  grasps  the  diversities  of  rank,  sex,  and  age, 
down  to  the  dawnings  of  infia.ncy;  not  only  do  his 
kings  and  beggars,  heroes  and  pickpockets,  sages  and 
fools,  speak  and  act  with  equal  truth ;  not  only  have 
his  human  characters  such  depth  and  comprehension, 
that  they  cannot  be  ranged  under  classes,  and  are  inex- 
haustible, even  in  conception ;  but  he  opens  the  gates 
of  the  nia^ic  world  of  spirits,  calls  up  the  midnight 
ghost,  exhibits  witches  amidst  their  unhallowed  myste- 
ries, peoples  the  air  with  sportive  &iries  and  syiphs; 
and  these  beings,  existing  only  in  imagination,  possess 
such  truth  and  consistency,  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
deformed  monsters,  like  Caliban,  he  extorts  the  convic- 
tion, that  if  there  should  be  such  beings,  they  would  so 
conduct  themselves." 

The  article  on  Shakspeare  in  ''The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,*'  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  analysis 
of  his  life,  contains  some  admirable  remarks  on  his 
peculiar  merit  in  having  been  the  first  of  our  great 
poets  who  has  done  fuU  justice  to  the  excellence  of 
the  female  character.  This  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
exquisite  and  faithful  portraits  he  has  drawn  of  Juliet^ 
Mirand%  Desdemona,  Portia,  Ophelia,  Beatrice,  Isabelb^ 
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^ni  Boealind.  Hazlitt  has  adyerted  to  this  subject  ia 
Ub  comments  upon  the  play  of  Ojmbeline.  "  It  is  the 
peeuliar  chaiacteristic  of  Shakspeare's  heroines^"  he 
lemarks,  "that  they  seem  to  exist  only  in  their  attach- 
ment to  others.  They  are  pure  abstractions  of  the 
affections.  We  think  as  little  of  their  persons  as  they 
do  themselyes,  because  we  are  let  into  the  secrets  of 
their  breasts,  which  are  more  important.  No  one  can 
hit  the  true  perfection  of  the  female  character,  the  sense 
of  weakness  leaning  on  the  strength  of  its  affections 
for  support,  so  well  as  Shakspeare — no  one  oyer  so 
well  painted  natural  tenderness  free  from  affectation  or 
disguise.'* 

Mrs.  Jameson,  a  modem  writer  of  refined  taste  and 
sound  judgment,  has  shown  more  successfully  than  any 
other  of  Shakspeare's  admirers  how  much  the  female 
•ex  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  natural  delineations 
he  has  given  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character- 
istics by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  subjoined 
quotations  from  her  charming  work,  entitled  *'  Characi 
teristics  of  Women/'  will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  the  critical  notices  of  our  immortal  poet  which  wc  haye 
transcribed  from  other  sources: — "Portia  is  endued 
with  her  own  share  of  those  delightful  qualities,  which 
Shakspeare  has  lavished  on  many  of  his  female  cha- 
racters; but,  besides  the  dignity,  the  sweetness,  and 
tenderness  which  should  distinguish  her  sex  generally, 
she  is  individualized  by  qualities  peculiar  to  herself: 
by  her  high  mental  powers,  her  enthusiasm  of  tempera- 
ment, her  decision  of  purpose,  and  her  buoyancy  of 
spirit.  These  are  innate :  she  has  other  distinguishing 
qualities  more  external,  and  which  are  the  result  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed.  Thus  she  is  the 
heiress  of  a  princely  name,  and  countless  wealth ;  a  train 
of  obedient  pleasures  have  ever  waited  round  her;  and 
ham  infancy  she  has  breathed  an  atmosphere  redolent 
of  perfume  and  blandishment. 

''Every  thing  about  Rosalind  breathes  of  youth's 
tveet  prime.  She  is  fresh  as  the  morning,  sweet  as 
Ae  dew-awakened  blossoms,  and  light  as  the  breeze 
IhtUj^jra  among  them.    She  is  as  witty,  aa  yoVoS^Adi  %A 
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spriglitlj  ai  Beairiee;  but  in  a  style  aHogetlier  distiiiel. 
Li  both  the  wH  is  eqvallj  uneooseioiis;  bat  in  Beatrio^ 
it  plays  about  as  like  tlM  lightning  da&ding,  bnt  also 
alanning:  while  the  wit  of  Rosalind  babUes  up  and 
sparkles  like  the  living  fountain^  refreshing  all  around. 
Her  Yolabili^  is  like  the  bird's  song;  it  is  the  oot- 
ponriDg  of  a  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  life,  kve^ 
and  joy^  and  aU  sweet  and  affectionate  impolses.  1^ 
has  as  much  tenderness  as  mirth,  and  in  her  most 
petulant  raillery  there  is  a  toach  of  softness — *  Bj  this 
hand,  it  will  not  hnrt  a  fly.' " 

We  have  ^ven  a  description  of  the  bnrial-plaee  of 
Shakspeare  from  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving;  and  it 
now  remains  to  ezplun  the  drcnmstances  which  have 
recently  led  to  the  pnrchase  of  the  poet's  honse  by  the 
pabliC'  It  appears  that  the  &mily  who  have  for  Bome 
time  held  possession  of  the  humble  t^iement,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  poet,  were  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  retain  it.  Under  these  circumstances^  they 
thought  the  most  prudent  course  to  adopt  was,  to  adver- 
tise it  for  sale  by  public  auction.  The  16th  September, 
1847,  was  the  period  selected  for  the  dispostd  of  the 
inestimable  relic.  [Hie  sum  expected  to  be  realized  was 
estimated  at  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds. 
The  advertisement  of  the  intended  sale  no  sooner  ap- 
peared, than  the  leadiug  London  and  provincial  journals 
made  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  to 
prevent  the  property  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  whether  Englishmen  or  foreigners; 
and  who  mi^ht  probably  have  made  use  of  it  for  sordid 
purposes.  A  writer  in  "  The  Morning  Herald"  newB« 
paper  justly  remarked,  that  ''an  American  may  carry 
it  ofi*  bodily,  set  it  on  wheels,  as  a  perambulating  raree- 
show,  and  take  the  tour  of  the  United  States.  A  French- 
man may  purchase  the  abode  of  the  '  immortal  William,* 
pull  it  down,  and  make  it  into  snuff-boxes.  A  Dutchmaa 
may  cut  it  into  pipes ;  a  China-man  into  card-cases.* 

"  The  AthensBum,"  a  periodical  journal  of  high  literary 

and  scientifio  reputation,  called  the  attention  of  ite 

readers,  in  several  successive  publications,  to  the  impor* 

«  of  jnaising  funds  for  the  puichayae  of  tbo  igw>TniaM> 
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In  one  of  its  articles  are  the  following  ob8er▼ation8^— 
**  That  it  slioald  be  possible  for  the  house  in  which  it  is 
•van  rumowred  plausibly  that  Shakspeare  was  bom — 
the  bonse  in  which  he  certainly  spent  some  portion  of 
his  life— «  site  which  is  haunted  and  glorified  by  the 
neie  tradition  bevond  almost  any  other  site  upon  earth, 
— 4liat  it  should  be  possible,  we  say,  for  these  to  find 
their  way  at  all  into  an  auction-room  is  a  fact  which  the 
fneigner  who  hears  our  constant  boast  of  Shakspeare — 
and  freely  accepts  it — ^must  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand* £ut  that  the  English  public  should,  there,  sufier 
some  foreign  curiosity-dcAlerto  remoye,forafewthousand 
pounds,  firom  amid  the  yery  Juries  that  guard  it»  a  relic 
whidiy  where  it  stands,  money  is  too  poor  to  pay,  neither 
the  foreigner  nor  we  will  believe  till  the  national  shame 
dball  haye  been  incurred.  There  is  scarcely  a  country 
in  Europe  which  would  not  make  a  shrine  of  such  a 
poneflsion.  In  ancient  Greece  it  would  haye  been  a 
temple;  and  haye  matched  with  Delphi,  in  yirtue  of 
nch  orades  as  Apollo  neyer  rendered;  and  which,  by 
the  fiction — if  it  be  a  fiction— of  the  thing,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  here  conceiyed.  To  sufier  this  house 
to  pass  away  is,  as  it  were,  a  national  denying  of  Shak- 
speare— and  that  is  not  possible  in  England.  But  the 
time  has  come  for  action.  What  is  wanted  now  is,  that 
some  indiyidual,  or  body,  of  weight  and  influence  should 
put  him  or  themselves  forward  in  this  matter,  and  give 
a  point  to  the  public  subscription.  There  are  various 
bodies,  literary  or  archajological,  in  the  metropolis,  to 
whom  the  initiative  in  such  a  matter  would  seem  espe- 
cially appropriate.  Any  one  of  them,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt^  might  appeal  to  the  public  with  success : — 
an  active  combination  of  more  might  almost  carry  out 
the  object  by  themselves  and  their  friends.'* 

Appeals  like  this  could  scarcely  be  resisted.  Various 
societies  and  individuals,  interested  in  the  proposal, 
adopted  measures  to  accomplish  the  undertaking.  The 
formation  of  a  Grand  Metropolitan  Committee  was  pro- 
jected for  the  purpose  of  assbting  the  efibrts  of  the 
Stratford  Shakspeare  Qub;  and  the  members  of  the 
&tMk0peue  Society  yoinntarily  came  {orirax&.\A  c^'fisa 
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ibeir  semces  to  the  committee,  and  to  co-operate  in 
raising  a  separate  fund.   Besides  these  associations,  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  the  Museum  Club,  and  other 
public  bodies  commenced  active  proceedings  to  further 
the  design.    A  Metropolitan  Committee  was  formed  oat 
of  those  elements,  of  which  Lord  Morpeth,  now  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  (the  patron  of  every  thing  noble  and 
good,)  and  Lord  Ellesmere,  consented  to  become  the 
president  and  vice-president.  The  committee  comprised 
amongst  its  members   several   individuals,  occupying 
the  highest  rank  in  the  country.     His  Royal  Higlmess 
Prince  Albert  patronized   the  national  object  by  a 
donation    of   two  hundred  and   fifty   pounds.      The 
Earl    of   Carlisle    promised  that  should  the  design 
of  the  committee  be  effected,   the  department  over 
which  he  presided,  "  would  willingly  take  charge  of 
Shakspeare's  house  as  a  just  object  of  national  care." 
Lectures  were  delivered  in  some  of  the  provincial 
towns,  with  the  view  of  raising  contributions  to  the 
^'  Shakspeare  Fund,*'  and  means  were  obtained,  through 
various  other  channels,  to   enable  the  committee  to 
carry  out  their  intentions.     The  sale  took  place  on 
the  day  announced,  and  excited  considerable  interest. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  London  and  Stratford  com- 
mittees, the  evening  previous,  it  was  unanimously  de- 
termined to  offer  a  bidding  of  £3,000.     This  lioeral 
resolution  was  commimicated  in  the  following  terms : — 
**  We,  the  undersigned,  deputed  by  the  united  com- 
mittees   of    Stratford  and    London   for    raising   sub- 
scriptions  for   the  purchase  of    Shakspeare's    house, 
hereby  offer  a  biddinjs:  of  £3,000.     The   committees 
having  purchased  another  property,  which  really  consti- 
tutes an  integral  portion  of  Shakspeare's  house,  have 
expended  a  considerable  part  of  the  amount  already 
raised  by  public  contribution ;  but  looking  at  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  in  undertaking  to  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  nation,  they  have  come  to  the  resolution 
of  making  this  large  and  liberal  offer  for  the  property 
now  on  sale,  without  regard  to  the  funds  which  they  at 
present  command,  in  the  confidence  that  the  justice  of 
ibe  puhlio  wHl  eventoally  diBcbar^  tVi^  omumiX^AO^ 
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from  the  indiyidual  reeponsibility  which  they  thua 


menr." 


After  the  biddings  by  private  indiyiduals  had  reached 
£2,000^  the  property  was  knocked  down  to  the  National 
Agents  for  a  little  more  than  the 'sum  agreed  npon  on 
the  day  preceding  the  auction.  By  these  means  the 
walls  which  sheltered  the  cradle  of  William  Shakspeare, 
liaye  become  the  property  of  the  nation.  The  public 
will  no  doubt  relieve  the  distinguished  men,  who  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  accomplishing  this  laudable 
undertaking,  from  the  pecuniary  responsibilities  which 
they  have  incurred.  The  five  volumes  containing  the 
aatographs  of  the  visitors  to  Shakspeare's  birth-place, 
soldfor  £73 10s.  The  various  articles  of  furniture  did  not 
create  much  interest,  and  were  disposed  of  at  moderate 
prices.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  liberality  and 
good  taste  of  the  nation  will  convert  the  tenements,  thus 
preserved  from  the  speculation  of  mercenary  individuals, 
into  some  noble  literary,  scientific,  or  charitable  institu- 
tion, with  which  the  honoured  name  of  Sbakspeare  will 
be  for  ever  associated.  It  has  been  announced  that 
James  Sheridan  Knowles,  one  of  the  finest  dramatic 
writers  in  modern  times,  has  been  selected  by  the 
committee  to  take  charge  of  the  property.  An  appoint- 
ment more  judicious,  or  more  likely  to  receive  general 
approval  from  the  admirers  of  poetical  genius  and 
taste,  could  not  have  been  made. 

We  have  entered  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  these 
interesting  proceedings  than  our  limited  space  would 
appear  to  justify,  because  they  may  be  considered  as 
completing  the  literary  history  of  Sbakspeare,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  excluded  from  this 
short  abridgment  of  his  life.  The  biographies  of  this 
unrivalled  author  are  too  numerous  to  specify.  Charles 
Knight,  an  enterprising  publisher  in  London,  the  authoi 
of  several  valuable  works,  and  a  man  of  very  consider- 
able literary  talent,  has  published  in  numbers,  and  ata  very 
low  price,  the  life  and  works  of  our  "  immortal  bard." 
Like  other  poets  of  his  age,  Shakf^peare's  productions  con- 
tain many  objectionable  pasdiigt;>,  impure  in  thought  and 
licentious  in  language.     Bowd.'er's  **  Family  Edition'* 
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of  h^M  piftYs,  !•  free  fTom  erery  alliunoD  and  egproiriap 
that  could  offend  the  most  fjBUBtidious  taste,  and  nuvjr  be 
tafely  i^ecommended  for  fiimily  reading.  '^  Beranffi 
from  the  Flajs  of  Shakspeare,**  a  work  published  by  J* 
W.  Parker,  of  London,  is  an  admirable  collection  for  thG 
pemsal  of  youth. 

We  concinde  our  memoir  of  the  great  dramatist  with 
an  epitaph,  written  upon  him  by  the  immortal  Milton,  a 
poet  who  ranked  next  to  Shakspeare  in  originality  and 
sublimity  of  ffenius.  These  beautiful  lines  are  said  to 
have  been  Milton's  first  printed  poem,  having  been  pre- 
fixed, though  without  his  name  or  initials,  to  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  which  appeared  in  163(X 

What  needs  my  Shakepeare,  for  hit  honour'd  bones, 

The  labonr  of  an  age  In  piled  itonet, 

Or  that  hif  haUow'd  reliqaee  should  be  hid 

Under  a  starry  pointing  pyramid  t 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 

What  needs't  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  naino  t 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  Ure  long  monument 


SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 

BoRK,  1568 ;  Diso,  1639. 

8iB  Hbnbt  Wotton,  an  eminent  writer,  was  bom  in 
1568,  at  Bolton  Hall,  Kent.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  fia»mily.  He  received  a 
classical  education  at  Winchester  School,  and  afterwards 
entered  at  New  College,  Oxford,  whence  ho  removed  to 
Queen's  College,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  successful  application  to  the  study  of  logic  and 
philosophy.  While  in  the  University  he  composed  a 
tragedy,  called  ''Tancrcdo.**  He  afterwards  studied 
law  under  an  eminent  Italian  professor,  to  whose  in- 
structions he  wjif)  indebted  for  the  proficiency  he  after- 
wards acanired  in  the  Itiilian  language.  He  went  abroad 
and  continued  to  tnivel  for  many  years  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  After  his  return 
from  the  Continent,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  favouriU'  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  maritime  expedition  against  the  Spaniard^ 
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nd  afterwvdfl  aocompanied  lum  to  Irebuid.  He  held 
tibe  office  of  priyate  Secretary  to  that  nobleman  until 
the  Earl  was  apprehended  for  high  treason.  Haying 
kid  ihe  Bagaoitj  to  foresee  the  down&ll  of  his  noble 
pttron,  lie  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  England  and 
raide  at  Florence,  where  he  remained  until  the  aoces- 
■on  of  James  L,  who  appointed  him  Ambassador  to  the 
npnUic  of  Yenice,  and  subsequently  employed  him  in 

Iaereral  other  diplomatic  services. 
Lsaao  Walton  wrote  a  memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
IB  which  he  relates  the  following  amusing  anecdote, 
hwing  through  Germany,  he  was  requested  by  some 
ktmed  friend  to  write  a  sentence  in  his  aloum — 
**%  book  of  white  paper/*  says  the  biographer,  '^  which 
the  German  gentry  usually  carry  about  them.  Sir 
Henry  wrote  in  Latin  a  pleasant  definition  of  an  am- 
bassador. 'An  ambassador  is  an  honest  man,  and  is 
sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country.' "  This 
innocent  joke  nearly  lost  him  the  favour  of  his  Majesty. 
It  was  represented  by  a  malignant  enemy  as  a  state 
maxim,  sanctioned  by  the  religion  professed  by  the 
Xing  of  England,  tfames  evinced  his  displeasure  by 
excluding  the  writer  from  employment  for  five  years; 
bat  having  penned  a  suitable  apology,  which  was 
deemed  satis&ctory  by  the  offended  Monarch,  Wotton 
was  restored  to  favour.  Subsequently  he  went  on 
ft  foreign  mission  to  the  United  Provinces,  to  Venice, 
tad  other  places.  On  his  return  home  he  was  ap- 
pointed provost  of  Eton'  College.  In  conformity  with 
the  statutes  of  the  place,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
tad  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoy- 
Bent  of  literanr  leisure.  Of  his  poems  one  entitled 
'^A  Hymn  to  God  in  a  Night  of  my  Bitter  Sickness," 
II  mncn  admired  for  its  energy  of  huiguage  and  melody 
if  Tersifiication.  His  verses  on  ''The  Character  of 
ft  Happy  Life,**  are  extremely  pleasing  and  moral  in 
their  tendency.  A  collection  of  his  miscellanies,  con- 
■stiDg  of  lives,  letters,  and  poems,  was  published  after 
Us  death,  which  took  place  in  December,  1639,  in  the 
nventy-fleoond  year  of  his  age.  There  is  a  brief  narrative 
if  his  life  in  Gorton's  ''.Biographical  Dictionary  "  tVx^ 
vxiter  of  which  oheerres,  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ^^  ^aa 
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a  person  of  sound  ondeistanding,  poignant  wit^  anl 
great  accomplishments." 

Of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  claims  to  a  respectable  nakj: 
among  the  British  poets,  S.  C.  Hall  remarks  in  his! 
"  Book  of  Ghms,"  that  ^'tiiey  are  bj  no  means  laige^  if.!, 
they  are  estimated  by  the  number  or  length  of  his  oontiv  % 
butions  to  our  national  store.  He  neither  anticipated  mm  t 
coveted  £Eime  for  his  poetry.  He  wrote  from  the  m^ , 
pulse  of  feeling;  and  as  his  mind  was  of  a  rare  orda|  j, 
what  he  did,  he  was  sure  to  do  well.  Among  his  ino- ;; 
ductions  there  are  many  of  exceeding  beauty,  whisky 
touch  the  heart  more  than  a  host  of  those  aitifionl^ 
thoughts  and  laboured  efforts  to  produce  effect^  whiek ; 
are  so  conspicuous  in  his  more  voluminous  eont^npo^  T 
raries."  j. 


SIR  JOHN  DAVIES. 

Born,  1570;  Died,  1626. 


This  ■  eminent  lawyer,  statesman,  and  poet,  was  bon 
in  1570,  at  Chisgrove,  a  small  luunlet  in  the  parish  «f 
Tisbury  or  Tetbury,  Wiltshire.     In  the  fifteenth  yes*'  ^ 
of  his  age  he  was  admitted  commoner  of  Queen's  Oollesc^ ; 
Oxford;  and  in  his  eighteenth  he  was  removed  to  tM  i 
Middle  Temple,  to  study  law.    After  remaining  there  lor  \ 
two  years,  he  returned  to  the  University  and  took  hii ; 
degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts.     While  in  the  Temple  hii  j 
conduct  was  so  irregular,  as  to  call  forth  a  strong  ez- 1 
pression  of  displeasure  from  the  society  of  Benchen. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1595,  but  was  afterwardi  j 
expelled  from  the  Temple  for  insulting  the  Reoordtf  j 
of  London  in  the  public  hall.     He  was  subsequently  > 
restored  through  the  favour  of  the  Lord  Keeper.     After  , 
his  expulsion  he  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  his  , 
celebrated  poem  on  the  "  Immortality  of  the  SonV  \ 
which  appeared  in  1599.     This  distinguished  man  wis 
aware  of  his  irritable  and  violent  temper,  and  did  all  is 
his  power  to  control  an  infirmity  that  had  brought  upon  { 
him  so  signal  a  mark  of  disgrace.     He  lived  to  profit 
by  the  uses  of  adversity,  which  he  acknowledges  in  ons 
of  bis  poema  in  the  following  striking  words:— 


9Ms  lahligM  latetyplw^d  me  by  fh«  ear, 
And  many  a  gtdden  lesaon  hath  me  taught ; 
Hath  made  my  senaes  quick,  and  reason  clear, 
Sefbrm'd  mj  wOl  and  rectified  my  thoiq^t. 

le  olytained  the  &yoiirable  opinion  and  patronage  of 
(aeefn  Elizabeth  by  composing  an  adolatory  poem,  under 
lie  title  of  the  "Hymns  of  Astrea,"  which  consist 
if  twentynrix  acrostics  in  her  Majesty's  praise.  He 
published  in  1596  his  ''Orchestra/'  a  poetical  piece 
ipon  dancing,  that  has  been  much  admired  for  its 
e^ance  of  language  and  power  of  thought.  In  1601 
he  aspired  to  parliamentary  distinction,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  borough  of 
CSorfe  Castle.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
exertions  to  suppress  monopolies.  His  work  on  the 
**  Immortality  of  the  Soul"  was  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  James  I.^  who  sent  him  to  Ireland  as  Solicitor- 
General. 

Sir  John  Davies  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Attorney-General,- and  became  speaker  of  the 
first  Irish  House  of  Commons.  He  was  also  Judge  of 
Assize,  and  received  from  his  royal  master  the  honour 
of  Knighthood.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Reports  on 
Jaw  Cases,"  the  first  ever  published  in  this  country. 
He  merits  the  warmest  praise  for  the  services  he  rendered 
to  Ireland.  During  his  residence  there  he  honourably 
distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  dispense  justice 
equally  among  all  classes,  and  to  advance  the  progress 
of  civilization.  In  1607  he  accompanied  the  Chief 
Justice  on  a  judicial  tour  through  the  counties  of 
Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  and  afterwards 
drew  np  an  account  of  the  circuit.  In  1612  ho  pub- 
lished his  valuable  work,  entitled,  "  A  discovery  of  the 
true  causes  why  Ireland  has  never  been  entirely  sub- 
dued, and  brought  under  obedience  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, until  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  happy  reign." 
This  and  other  able  productions  from  his  pen,  have 
appeared  in  numerous  editions,  under  the  title  of 
**  Historical  Tracts ;"  and  they  afford  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  tolerant  and  humane 
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spirit,  his  penetrating  aagaeity^  and  1m  aeonniAe  1 
ledge  of  the  state  of  Ireluid  at  that  time.  E^en  i 
present  day,  they  are  regarded  and  quoted  as  high  a 
rities  on  the  legal  and  political  history  of  the  Irish  ni 
In  his  domestic  relations  this  eminent  man 
pecnliarly  unhappy.  He  was  married  to  a  dangh 
Lord  Dudley,  by  whom  he  had  a  fiamily.  Hi 
tnmed  out  an  idiot,  and  one  of  his  daughters  exhi 
lymptoms  of  insanity.  ''A  volume  of  her  rav 
says  Campbell,  ^was  published  in  1649,  for 
the  roYolntionary  government  sent  her  to  the  1 
and  to  Bethlehem  Hospital"  On  his  return  froi 
land  in  1615,  he  again  became  a  member  of  the  1 
of  Commons,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Chief  Jnsti 
England,  but  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  7th  of  Dece 
1626,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  before  the  ceremc 
mstallation  had  been  performed.  The  inscription  < 
monument  in  the  Church  of  St  Martin  in  the  Fiel 
London,  where  he  was  interred,  is  not  an  exa^gc 
tribute  to  his  talents  and  virtues.  ''  He  was  a  man  < 

Cius  and  uncommon  eloquence,  and  an  excellent  ^ 
li  in  prose  and  in  verse.  He  tempered  the  se^ 
of  the  lawyer  by  the  el^ffance  of  his  manners,  ai 
accomplishments  of  polite  literature.  He  was  a  £ei 
advocate,  and  an  incorrupt  judge;  and  equally  rei 
able  for  his  contempt  of  superstition,  and  ma  a 
ment  to  sincere  and  genuine  piety." 

The  principal  poem  of  Sir  John  Davies,  an< 
most  remarkable  tor  the  dignity  and  importance  < 
subject,  as  well  as  for  the  commanding  ability 
played  in  its  composition,  is  that  on  the  "  ImmortaJ 
the  Soul."  It  is  a  series  of  philosophical  argui 
solid  in  thought  and  unanswerable  in  reasonin 
establish  the  great  and  consoling  truth  of  man's  in 
tality.  In  estimating  its  merits  as  a  poetical 
position,  it  has  received  the  warmest  praise  froi 
liighest  critical  authorities.  Southey  observes  th 
John  Davies  "  wrote  in  numbers,  which  for 
sion  and  clearness,  felicity  and  strength,  have 
been  passed."  *'  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  Sir 
Davies'  powerful  and  comprehensive  intellect,"  oh 
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Willmott,  in  his  <<  laves  of  the -Sacred  Poets,"  ""  that  he 
WB8  the  aathor  of  our  first  and  noblest  didactic  poem, 
of  the  most  sagacions  political  treatise  upon  the  state  of 
Ireland  which  had  hi&erto  appeared,  and  of  the  earliest 
report  of  cases  in  the  Irish  law  courts,  during  the  four 
knndred  years  of  English  domination." 

The  following  just  and  striking  estimate  of  the  genius 
displftyed  in  Sir  John  Dayies*  best  poetical  performance 
is  m>m  the  same  able  pen : — "  While  Shakspeare  was 
■eopling  the  stage  with  picturesque  pageantry;  and 
Spenser^  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  was  irradiating 
ue  intellectual  atmosphere  with  the  sunshine  of  his 
beaotifal  imagination,  Davies  struck  into  a  path  in 
whieh  he  had  no  forerunner,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
M  any  successor.  Haying  in  the  poem  of  the '  Orchestra' 
displayed  a  playful  melody  of  diction,  and  shown  his 
leqnaintance  with  all  the  graces  of  style,  he  produced 
ft  poem,  which,  to  the  highest  dignity  of  conception, 
tnited  the  stateliest  harmony  of  expression.  With  a 
fiucy  nourished  by  extensive  observation  of  works  and 
nen,  he  employs  it  only  to  light  up  the  chain  of  his 
reasoning,  and  to  render  more  completely  manifest  the 
aiechanism  of  the  argument." 

Campbell,  with  less  enthusiasm,  but  with  his  ac- 
enrtomed  discrimination,  thus  speaks  of  Sir  John 
Davies'  charaoter  as  a  poet  : — **  He  carried  abstract 
reasoning  into  verse  with  an  acuteness  and  felicity 
vhich  have  seldom  been  equalled.  The  generality 
id  his  stanzas  exhibit  hard  arguments  interwoven 
with  the  pliant  materials  of  fancy  so  closely,  that 
we  may  compare  them  to  a  texture  of  cloth  and 
metallic  threads,  which  is  cold  and  stiff,  while  it  is 
^lendidly  crimson.  There  is  this  difference,  however, 
between  Davies  and  the  commonly  styled  metaphysical 
poets,  that  he  argues  like  a  hard  thinker,  and  they  like 
madmen."  A  few  brief  extracts  from  the  philosophical 
poem,  to  which  the  foregoing  critical  judgments  refer, 
will  be  found  under  their  proper  division  in  our  poetical 
Selections.  CLalmers's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and  Aikin's 
"GteneraJ  Biography,"  may  be  referred  to  for  a  more 
detailed  account  of  this  distinguished  character* 
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BBK  JONSON. 

Bour,  1074 ;  Don,  1687* 

Here  Uet  JoDflon  with  tiie  reet 

Of  the  poets,  bat  the  bett. 

Reader,  wonld'gt  thou  more  hare  knomi  t 

Aik  his  story,  not  the  stone; 

That  will  speak,  ivhat  this  can't  tell 

Of  his  glory,  so  fEureweUl 

JBpUapkbif  Bdbert  Birrki 
0 !  rare  Ben  JonsonI 

liMkuoribeiomMiTimi 

**  Thebe  are  periods,"  says  Schlegel,  tbe  eminent  Gi 
man  critic,  *'  when  the  human  mind  makes  all  at  on 
gigantic  strides  in  an  art  preyionsly  almost  nnknoii 
as  if,  daring  its  long  sleep,  it  had  been  coUeetl 
strength  for  sach  an  effort  The  age  of  Elizabeth  n 
in  England  snch  an  epoch  for  dramatic  poetry.  Tl 
Queen,  during  her  long  reign,  witnessed  the  first  infi 
tine  attempts  of  the  English  theatre,  and  its  most  mi 
terly  productions.  Shakspeare  had  a  liyely  feeling 
this  general  and  rapid  development  of  qualities  i 
before  called  into  exercise."  Among  the  few  dj 
matic  poets,  who  obtained  great  distinction  as  t 
contemporaries  and  competitors  of  Shakspeare,  s 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  MassingeF 

Those  shining  stars,  that  nm 
Their  glorioos  eonrse  round  Shahspearo's  golden  son. 

Some  critics  have  assigned  to  Jonson  the  rank 
being  next  to  his  great  master,  the  bard  of  Avon,  whi! 
others  have  considered  him  superior  to  Shakspeare 
solidity  of  genius  and  extensive  learning. 

This  celebrated  writer  was  the  posthumous  son 
a  Clergyman,  who  had  been  persecuted  on  account 
his  religious  opinions.  He  was  bom  at  Westminsti 
in  1574,  ten  years  after  Shakspeare,  about  a  mon 
after  his  father's  decease.  He  received  his  early  edac 
ation  at  the  grammar  school  in  that  part  of  London,  ai 
was  placed  under  Camden,  one  of  the  most  learned  m« 
and  skilful  teachers  of  his  day.  Jonson's  mother  havii 
married  a  second  time^  and  to  a  person  following  ti 
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trade  of  a  bricklayer,  yonug  Ben  waa  taken  from 
school  by  his  stepfather,  and  OQiployed  to  assist  him  in 
his  homble  occupation.  One  of  his  biographers  states 
that  he  was  seen  working  with  his  father,  and  that  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  took  an 
interest  in  the  young  man's  welfare,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Continent  as  a  companion  or  tutor  to  his 
■on.  Being  dissatisfied  with  an  emplo3rment  repug- 
nant to  his  taste  and  feelings,  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  as  a  volunteer,  and  fought  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that,  whilst  in  the  army,  he  evinced  great  bravery,  and 
on  one  occasion  killed  an  enemy  in  single  combat.  On 
his  return  to  England,  after  a  single  campaign,  he 
vdinquished  the  military  profession;  and  being  without 
the  means  of  support,  turned  his  attention  to  literary 
pursuits. 

With  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  laborious 
work  of  an  author,  and  of  completing  his  education, 
Jonson  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  bub  was 
anable  to  remain  long  in  the  University  for  want  of 
fonds.  He  then  determined  to  try  his  K>rtune  on  the 
Bfaige,  having  married,  about  the  same  period,  at  the 
eanj  age  of  twenty.  He  joined  a  party  of  strolling 
players,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  London 
at  an  obscure  theatre,  called  the  '*  Green  Curtain," 
near  Shoreditch.  His  fia.ilure  as  an  actor  induced  him 
to  enter  upon  a  new  career  as  a  writer  of  plays,  some 
of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Shakspeare,  who 
encouraged  Jonson  to  persevere  in  dramatic  composi- 
tion. Soon  after  his  appearance  before  the  public  as 
an  actor,  he  quarrelled  with  one  of  his  brother  per- 
formers, with  whom  he  fought  a  duel.  Jonson  killed 
kis  antagonist,  and  he  was  himself  severely  wounded. 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  During  his  incarceration  he  changed  his  religion, 
and  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  returned  to  the 
Protestant  Church  after  the  space  of  twelve  years. 
His  motives  for  the  first  change  have  been  impugned; 
hat  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  influenced 
by  unworthy  considerations. 
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Jonson  adopted  Uie  practice  of  writing  a  piece  erery ' 
year,  and  **  Etctj  Man  in  hit  Humour^'  was  his  first 
and  most  sucoessful  attempt  at  dramatic  composition. 
It  was  performed  with  applause  in  1596;  and  Shak- 
speare  is  said  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  performance 
of  the  play.  For  several  successiye  years  ne  produced 
a  number  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  have  handed 
down  his  name  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
writers  of  his  class.  Of  these,  we  have  space  only 
to  enumerate  Uie  most  celebrated.  In  1599  followed 
^  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,**  a  satirical  comedy  of 
ffreat  severity  and  wit^  but  which  was  well  received. 
His  next  piece  was  *'  C3mthia*8  Bevels,*'  inferior  in  talent 
to  its  predecessors.  It  was  performed  in  1600,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  the  "  Poetaster** — a  production  which  became 
unpopular  on  account  of  its  offensive  personalities. 
Jonson  made  another  effort  in  the  comic  line,  and  pro- 
duced the  ''  Satire  Mustix,"  written  in  ridicule  botn  of 
himself,  and  his  previous  work,  the  '*  Poetaster.*'  He 
next  attempted  tragedy ;  and  "  Sejanus"  and  ''  Catiline,** 
both  plays  founded  on  Roman  story,  came  forth  to 
delight  the  lovers  of  theatrical  representations.  ''Vol- 
pene,  or  the  Fox,*'  and  the  **  Alchymist^**  were  considered 
the  most  eminent  of  his  productions,  and  both  of  these 
were  performed  with  extraordinary  success.  In  1609 
appeared  the  '' Silent  Woman,*'  a  comedy  of  sterling 
merit  Jonson's  tiro6  was  not  wholly  engrossed  in 
composing  for  the  stage.  Among  his  miscellaneous 
productions  are  a  "  Oommentary  on  Aristotle's  Poetics,** 
an  ^'English  Grammar,"  a  '^Journey  into  Scotland,* 
and  a  life  of  Henry  V.  One  of  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions, a  comedy  called  '^  Eastwood  Hoe,"  alle^d  to  be 
a  satire  on  the  Scottish  nation,  was  considered  so 
offensive,  that  he  was  a  second  time  committed  to 

?rison,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  put  in  the  pillory, 
his  offensive  production  was  written  conjointly  with 
two  other  dramatists.  Chapman  and  Marston.  B^ 
ferrinff  to  this  transaction,  the  writer  of  Jonson's  life  in 
Chambers*s  ''Cyclopedia,"  observes,  that  the  unfoiv 
tunate  culprits  were  not  tried;  and  when  £eh  was  set 
at  liberty,  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  friends 
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(Selden  and  Oamden  being  of  the  number) :  his  lAother 
waa  present  on  this  joyons  oocasion,  «nd  she  pro*- 
dnoed  a  paper  of  poison,  which  she  said  she  intended' 
to  have  given  her  son  in  his  liquor,  rather  than  he 
should  submit  to  personal  mutilation  and  disgrace,  and 
another  dose  which  she  intended  afterwards  to  have 
taken  hersel£  The  old  lady  must,  as  Whalley  remarks, 
have  been  more  of  an  antique  Boman  than  a  Briton. 
Jonaon's  own  conduct  in  this  affair  was  noble  and 
spirited.  He  had  no  considerable  share  in  the  compo* 
sition  of  the  piece,  and  was,  besides,  in  such  &Tourt 
that  he  would  not  have  been  molestcKi ;  '  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  him,'  says  Gifford;  'and  he,  therefore, 
with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  voluntarily  accompanied 
his  two  £nends  to  prison,  determined  to  share  their 
fiite.'" 

In  1613  he  made  a  tour  through  France,  and  on 
his  return  to  England,  in  1614,  was  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of 
Oxiord.  In  that  year  his  farce  of  **  Bartholomew  Eair," 
which  has  been  much  praised,  wbs  performed  in  the 
''Hope''  theatre;  and  in  1616  he  produced  "  The  Devil 
is  an  Ass."  From  1625  to  1629  his  health  began  gra- 
dually to  decline;  and  as  his  pecuniary  means  were 
limited,  he  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  from  Charles  I. 
the  post  of  poet  laureate,  with  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce  of  Spanish  wine. 
In  1618  Jonson  made  a  pedestrian  tour  to  ScoUand, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  respect  and  attention 
due  to  his  literary  merits.  He  projected  a  work  on 
the  beauties  of  Loch  Lomond,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  write.  He  was  the  guest  of  Drummond,  the 
eminent  Scotch  poet,  for  three  weeks;  who,  some  years 
afterwards,  published  a  sketch  of  Ben's  private  habits, 
which  was  oy  no  means  favourable  to  his  moral  cha- 
nuster.  Drummond's  portrait  of  his  friend  is,  perhaps, 
delineated  too  strongly;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  improvident  in  his  habits,  and  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  reduced  to  necessitous  circum- 
stances. Self-conceit  and  pride  were  the  princip^  ^oioi^Xa 
in  his  c^Aiacter, 

i>2 
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In  1632  and  1634  he  produced  liis  comedies  of  tto 
"*  Magnetic  Lady,''  and  the  ^  Tale  of  a  Tnb,'*  being  the 
hist  of  his  dramatic  compositions.  When  he  was  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  commenced  and  left  unfinishedt 
a  musical  drama  of  great  ability,  entitled  the  ^Sad 
Shepherd.**  He  discontinued  writing  in  1634,  and 
died  in  poverty,  of  an  attack  of  palsy,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1637,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  was 
interred  in  the  north-west  end  of  Westminster  A.bbey, 
under  a  small  stone,  which  bears  the  laconic  inscription, 
of  0  !  rare  Ben  Jonson.**  The  same  words^  says  his 
biographer,  ^  are  found  on  sereral  small  square  stones 
on  the  floor  of  the  Abbey,  under  one  of  which  it  was 
generally  beliered  his  corpse  was  buried  in  a  perpendi- 
cular position.  This  was  ascertained  a  few  years  since 
to  be  the  £iu;t,  his  coffin  being  discovered  so  situated  in 
one  of  the  aisles,  during  the  preparations  making  for  a 
recent  interment.** 

The  private  character  of  Jonson,  to  which  we  hare 
referred,  is  fairly  depicted  in  the  following  extract 
from  Chambers's  "Cyclopedia": — "Inured  to  hard- 
ships and  to  a  free  boisterous  life  in  his  early  days, 
Jonson  seems  to  have  contracted  a  roughness  of  man- 
ner, and  habits  of  intemperance,  which  never  wholly 
left  him.  Priding  himself  immoderately  on  his  classical 
acquirements,  he  was  apt  to  slight  and  condemn  his 
less  learned  associates  ;  while  the  conflict  between  his 
limited  means  and  his  love  of  social  pleasures,  rendered 
him  too  often  severe  and  saturnine  in  his  temper. 
Whatever  he  did  was  done  with  labour,  and  hence  was 
highly  prized.  His  contemporaries  seemed  fond  of 
mortifying  his  pride,  and  he  was  often  at  war  with 
actors  and  authors.  With  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones, 
who  was  joined  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Court  Masques,"  Jonson  waged  a  long  and  bitter  fend, 
in  which  both  parties  were  to  blame.  When  his  better 
nature  prevailed,  and  exorcised  the  demon  of  envy  or 
spleen,  Jonson  was  capable  of  a  generous  warmth  of 
friendship,  and  of  just  discrimination  of  genius  and 
character.  His  literary  reputation,  his  love  of  con- 
ririality,  and  his  high  colloqLumV  ^wQt«^  rendered  hii 
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Bocietj  much  courted,  and  he  became  the  centre  of  » 
hand  of  wits  and  revellers.  Sir  Walter  Baleiffh  founded 
a  club,  known  to  all  posterity  as  the  '  Mermaid.  Olub/  at 
which  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
i^pd  other  poets,  exercised  themselres  with  '  wit-com- 
btte*  more  bright  and  genial  than  their  wine.  One  of 
the  fiiYOurite  haunts  of  these  bright-minded  men  was 
the  Falcon  Tavern,  near  the  theatre  in  Bankside, 
Southwark,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  preserved." 

Jonson's  works  have  been  criticised  by  many  writers 
of  established  reputation  both  in  his  own  and  in  our 
time.  Among  the  most  recent  may  be  mentioned 
Qifford,  Hazlitt,  Campbell,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Lord 
Clarendon's  estimate  of  his  genius  as  a  poet  is,  however, 
the  most  accurate  that  has  been  written.  "  His  name  can 
never  be  forgotten,  having,  by  his  very  good  learning, 
and  the  severity  of  his  nature  and  manners,  very  mudi 
reformed  the  stage,  and  indeed  English  poetry  itself. 
His  natural  advantages  were,  judgment  to  order  and 
ffoyem  fancy,  rather  than  excess  of  fancy;  his  pro- 
ductions being  slow  and  upon  deliberation.  Yet  these* 
abounding  with  great  wit  and  &ncy,  and  will  live 
accordingly;  and  surely  as  he  did  exceedingly  exalt 
the  Fnglish  language,  eloquence,  propriety,  and  mascu- 
line expression,  so  he  was  the  best  judge  of,  and  fittest 
to  prescribe  rules  to,  poetry  and  poets,  of  any  man  who 
had  lived  with  or  before  him."  Six  months  after  his 
death  a  number  of  eminent  writers  and  scholars  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  poems  in  honour  of  his  genius. 

Dryden  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Jonson^  poetical 

gmius.  His  character  of  the  dramatist  is  highly 
▼ourablo: — "  As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am 
now  arrived,  if  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himself 
(for  his  last  plays  were  but  his  dotages),  I  think  him 
the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any 
theatre  ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  him- 
self, as  well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted 
wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  works 
you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter.  Wit,  and  Ian- 
ffoage,  and  humour  also  in  some  measure,  ^^  \i%A 
%0fan  him;  bat  something  of  art  was  wanting  V>  ^^^ 
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dram%  tiU  lie  came.  He  managed  his  strength  U> 
more  adrantage  than  any  wha  preceded  him.  Yon 
seldom  find,  him  making  love  in  any  of  his  scenes,  or 
endeayonring  to  move  t£e  pasmons;  his  genin.  wna  too 
sullen  and  satnmine  to  do  it  gracefuUj,  especiallj 
when  he  knew  he  came  alter  those  who  had  performed  ^ 
hoth  to  snch  a  height.  Eamonr  was  his  proper  sphere; 
and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to  represent  mechanic 
people.  He  was  deeply  conversant  in  the  ancients, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from 
them.  If  I  would  compare  him  with  Shakspear^  I 
must  acknowledge  him  the  more  correct  poet,  but 
Shakspeare  the  greater  wit  Shakspeare  was  the 
Homer,  or  the  fsither  of  our  dramatic  poets:  Jonson  was 
the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writings;  I  admire 
him,  but  I  love  Shakspeare." 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Jonson,  in  Brewster's 
"Encyclopedia,"  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Camp- 
bell, remarks,  that  the  "lyrical  poetry  of  Jonson 
forms,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  part  of  his  poetical 
character.  His  language  is  weighty  with  thought,  and 
polished  with  elegance.  Upon  the  whole,  his  merits, 
after  every  tsAr  deduction,  leave  him  in  possession  of  a 
high  niche  in  our  literature,  and  entiUe  him  to  be 
ranked  (next  to  Shakspeare)  as  the  most  important 
benefactor  of  our  early  drama." 

The  dramatic  compositions  of  Jonson,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  not  fitted  for  the  indiscriminate  perusal  of  youth. 
AVhatever  they  may  contain  of  profound  thought  and 
solid  learning  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those  who  read 
them  only  to  enjoy  an  hour's  intellectual  recreation. 
The  reader  must  be  well  educated,  and  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  time  in  which  this  eminent  poet  lived,  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  what  it  is  that  constitutes  his  peculiar 
excellence  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  For  the  reasons 
we  have  given,  the  plays  of  this  author  are  especially 
calculated  for  students  mmiliar  with  general,  as  well  as 
dramatic,  literature.  There  is  much,  however,  in  his 
miscellaneous  pieces,  both  of  a  lyrical  and  descriptive 
cluunoter,  well  worthy  of  peiuBaL    A.  1^^  «iAsMsto  of 
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this  daM  hare  been  indoded  in  onr  yolnmes  of  poetical 
■eleetionB.  The  leaduw  oharacteristics  of  Jonson,  as  a 
digtingniiihed  ornament  of  our  old  poetieal  literature, 
bare  been  aocnratdy  deocribed  and  illustrated  in  the 
first  Yolume  of  ''The  Betrospective  Review."  The 
writer  observes  that,  ''if  the  great  men  which  this  age 
bas  nndoubtedly  produced,  would  profit  by  his  example, 
they  might  learn  that  severity  of  style  i's  the  concomi- 
tant of  severity  of  manners;  and  that  the  rock-based 
edifice  of  Jonson  is  firm  from  its  simplicity,  and  revered 
becsaose  unpolluted.  All  he  had,  he  exerted  to  the 
noblest  purposes — ^tbe  reformation  of  mankind.  His 
wit  was  human,  for  its  constant  endeavour  was  to  wean 
us  from  our  fi^es.  The  course  of  justice  he  alike 
upheld  in  morals  and  poetry,  and  was  equally  reckless 
in  laying  bare  the  front  of  vice,  and  exposing  the 
dogmas  of  conceited  ignorance." 

The  origin,  history,  and  progress  of  the  drama  is  an 
interesting  subject  of  investigation.  Connected  with 
the  productions  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  other  dramatic  writers,  some  know- 
ledge of  it  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  qualification 
for  a  correct  estimate  of  their  merits.  As  a  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  review  of  this  branch  of  literature, 
we  recommend  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Essay  on  the  Drama, 
first  published  in  the  supplement  to  ''The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  and  since  reprinted  in  his  miscellaneous 
works.  From  this  masterly  disquisition  we  transcribe 
the  author's  parallel  between  Shakspeare  and  Jonson. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  insert  the  opinions 
of  Scblegel,  Hallam,  Hazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt : — 

"  The  general  opinion  of  critics  has  assigned  genius  as 
the  characteristic  of  Shakspeare,  and  art  as  the  appro- 
priate excellence  of  Jonson;  not,  surely,  that  Jonson 
was  deficient  in  genius,  but  that  art  was  the  principal 
characteristic  of  his  laborious  scenes.  We  learn  from 
his  own  confession,  and  from  the  paneg3rrics  of  his 
friends,  as  well  as  the  taunts  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
was  a  slow  composer.  The  natural  nesult  of  laborious 
care  is  jealousy  of  fame :  for  that  which  we  do  with 
labour,  we  valae  highly  when  achieved.    S^^o^s^^iauT^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  compoaed  rapidly  and 
carelessly;  and,  sometimes,  eveo  without  consideringy 
while  writing  the  earlier  acts,  how  the  catastrophe  waa 
to  be  huddled  up,  in  that  which  was  to  conclude  the 

Siece.  We  may  foirly  conclude  him  to  have  been  in- 
ifferent  about  fame,  who  would  take  so  little  pains  to 
win  it.  Much,  perhaps,  might  have  been  achieved  by 
the  union  of  those  opposed  qualities,  and  by  blending 
the  art  of  Jonson  witn  the  fiery  inyention  and  fluent 
expression  of  his  great  contemporary.  But  such  a 
umon  of  opposite  excellences  in  the  same  author  was 
hardly  to  be  expected ;  nor,  perhaps,  would  the  result 
have  proved  altogether  so  favourable,  as  might  at  first 
view  oe  conceived.  We  should  have  had  more  perfect 
specimens  of  the  art;  but  they  must  have  been  much 
fewer  in  number;  and  posterity  would  certainly  have 
been  deprived  of  that  rich  luxuriance  of  dramatic  ex- 
cellences and  poetic  beauties,  which,  like  wild  fiowers 
upon  a  common  field,  lie  scattered  profusely  among  the 
Unacted  plays  of  8hakspeare." 

From  the  facts  wo  have  narrated  respecting  the  per- 
sonal and  literary  history  of  Jonson,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  his  private  character  was  not  free  from  blemishes; 
and  that  his  writings,  in  their  general  tendency,  are 
not  of  an  unexceptionable  character.  There  were 
seasons,  however,  though  they  came  but  too  seldom, 
when  this  admirable  poet,  like  other  authors  of  his 
time,  turned  his  thoughts  to  sacred  topics,  and  aban- 
doned for  a  time  the  service  of  the  promne  n^use.  He 
wrote  a  few  pieces  on  devotional  subjects,  which  though 
not  equal  in  power  of  thought  and  vigour  of  style  to 
his  other  proauctions,  are  not  deficient  in  taste  and 
feelinff.  Specimens  of  this  description  have  been  em- 
bodied in  various  collections  of  sacred  poetry;  and 
we  have  selected  one  or  two  of  the  best  In  the  last 
scone  of  his  life,  he  lamented  that  he  had  not  more 
frequently  employed  his  pen  on  topics  of  a  serious 
nature,  and  rou^rettod  having  profaned  in  his  plays  the 
holy  name  of  his  Maker.  To  quote  the  concmdinff 
words  of  S.  G.  Hall,  in  his  short  and  graphic  sketch 
of  this  gre&t  author,  "we  leave  \fy  the  reader  those 
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thongfats  of '  Hare  Ben  Jonson,'  addiug  merely  in  the  em- 
phatic language  of  a  friend  and  contemporary,  'he  writ 
uke  a  man  1"*  The  Biography  of  the  *^  Eminent,  Lite- 
rary, and  Scientific  Men  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/' 
fonning  part  of  Lardner*s  "  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,"  con- 
tainfl  an  excellent  life  of  Jonson ;  and  for  an  admirable 
essay  on  his  dramatic  powers,  see  the  edition  of  his 
works,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  in  eleven 
volnmes.  The  able  criticism  on  Mr.  Dyce's  literary  lar 
bonrs  in  the  number  of  "  The  Quarterly  Review,"  for  Sep- 
temjber,  1848,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal 
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BmAVUOMT,  BoKK,  1586;  Dixd,  1616.    Flktchjbr,  Born,  1576;  Disd,  1625, 

They  Btill  have  slept  together, 
Bose  at  an  ingtant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  together; 
And  wheresoe'er  ti^  went,  like  Juno^s  swans, 
StiU  they  went  conpfdd  and  inseparable. 

Shak$pear€, 

Thesb  two  dramatic  authors,  connected  together  by  cor^ 
dial  friendship  as  well  as  by  kindred  genius,  have  acquired 
a  lasting  celebrity  by  their  joint  contributions  to  dra- 
matic literature.  Francis  Beaumont  was  the  son  of  Judge 
Beaumont,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  born  at  Grace- 
Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1586,  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. His  grandfather  wasMaster  of  the  Rolls.  He  was  a 
student  at  Cambridge  University,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  Middle  Temple.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
to  show  that  he  made  any  considerable  progress  in  his 
legal  studies.  To  a  man  of  his  literary  taste  and  genius, 
poetry  was  more  fascinating  than  law;  but  he  was  never- 
theless remarkable  for  his  industry,  and  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  composed  his  voluminous  works.  He 
was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  his  first  play 
was  produced,  in  conjunction  with  Fletcher;  and  from 
that  period  until  his  death,  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  dramatic  composition  in 
which  he  obtained  so  brilliant  a  reputation.  He  was 
married  to  a  lady  of  rank,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1615-16,  aged  30.  His 
remaiDB  were  interred  at  the  entrance  of  Saint ^u^^c^u 
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chapel,  Westminaier  Abbey.  His  tomb  is  witlio«t  an 
iasoription ;  but  bis  elder  brother,  Sir  John  Beaumont^ 
and  Bishop  Corbet^  wrote  two  epitaphs  to  his  memory* 

John  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Bichard  Eletcher, 
Bishop  of  London.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
metropolis  in  1576.  He  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge;  but  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  Pre- 
yious  to  his  marriage^  he  and  Beaumont  lived  together; 
and  being  possessed  of  similar  literary  tastes,  thej  de- 
termined to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  stage,  and 
published,  under  their  joint  names,  upwards  of  fifty 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  other  works.  Fletcher  died 
in  London  of  the  plague  in  1625,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Southwark.  No  memorial  was 
placed  over  his  grave. 

It  is  creditable  to  both  these  eminent  authors,  that 
they  were  perfectly  free  from  envy  or  jealousy  of  each 
other.  Fletcher  survived  Beaumont  by  about  ten  years, 
and  though  senior  to  the  latter,  he  permitted  the  name 
of  his  dramatic  associate  to  appear  first  in  the  literary 
firm.  Campbell,  in  his  criticisms  on  the  British  poets, 
makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  writers,  and  concludes  by  observ- 
ing, that  "  on  the  whole,  while  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  Fletcher  was  the  gayer,  and  Beaumont  the  graver 
ffenius  of  their  amusing  theatre,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
depreciate  either,  for  they  were  both  original  and 
creative;  or  to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between 
men  who  disclaimed  themselves  to  oe  rivals."  His 
remarks  on  the  &ults  exhibited  in  the  plays  of  Beau^r 
mont  and  Fletcher,  and  his  just  censure  of  the  im- 
purities by  which  their  beauties  are  defaced,  are  ele- 
gantly expressed,  and  were  no  doubt  intended  as  a 
salutary  caution  to  the  readers  of  their  works.  The 
following  is  a  short  extract : — "  The  theatre  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  contains  all  manner  of  good  and  eviL 
There  are  such  extremes  of  grossness  and  magnificence 
in  their  drama,  so  much  sweetness  and  beauty  inter- 
spersed with  views  of  nature  either  falsely  romantic,  or 
vulgar  beyond  reality;  there  is  so  much  to  animate 
i^d  amuse  us,  and  yet  so  much  that  wo  would  wilUagly 
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overloolc,  that  I  cannot  help  comparing  the  conttasted 
impreaBionfl  which  they  make,  to  those  which  we  receire 
from  visiting  some  great  and  ancient  city,  pictnresanely 
bat  irregularly  bmlt^glitteringwithspires  and  surrounded 
with  gardens,  but  exhibiting  in  many  quarters  the  lanes 
and  hoyels  of  wretchedness.  They  haye  scenes  oi 
wealthy  and  high  life  which  remind  us  of  courts  and 
palaces,  frequented  by  elegant  females  and  high-spirited 
gallants ;  whilst  their  noble  old  martial  characters,  with 
Oaractaous  in  the  midst  of  them,  may  inspire  us  with 
the  same  sort  of  regard  which  we  pay  to  the  rough- 
hewn  magnificence  of  an  ancient  fortress.  Unhappily, 
the  same  simile,  without  being  hunted  down,  will  apply 
but  too  feuthfttUy  to  the  nuisances  of  their  drama. 
Their  language  is  often  basely  profligate.  Shakspeare's 
and  Jonson's  indelicacies  are  but  casual  blots ;  whilst 
theirs  are  sometimes  essential  colours  of  their  painting, 
and  extend,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  entire  and 
offensive  scenes." 

This  debasing  indelicacy  of  thought  and  langua*^ 
which  Campb^  so  strongly  and  properly  condemns,  and 
which  even  the  profligacy  of  the  time  cannot  wholly 
excuse,  must  always  render  the  productions  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  unfit  for  general  perusal.  A  writer  in  '*The 
Penny  Cyclopedia"  says,  with  great  truth — "  A  selection 
from  their  works  would  make  as  exquisite  a  volume 
of  refined  sentiments,  lofty  and  sweet  poetry,  excellent 
sense,  humour  and  pathos,  as  any  in  the  language^ 
excepting  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  exquisite  and  virgin  poetry  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  collection  of  their  plays.  In 
lyrics  they  have  no  equal,  not  Shakspeare  himself  nor 
Milton.  A  miniature  volume  of  the  truest  lyrical  poetry 
might  be  collected  out  of  their  dramas,  of  compositions 
which  sing  their  own  music." 

Leigh  Hunt's  observations  on  these  eminent  poets,  in 
a  late  work,  "  Imagination  and  Fancy,"  are  in  the  same 
mioffled  strain  of  censure  and  encomium: — '' Poetry  of 
tiie  highest  order  and  of  the  loveliest  character,"  says 
that  acute  critic,  ''abounds  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
hmi  so  mixed  up  with  inconsistent^  and  too  ot.\«ii,  likaftX 
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levolting  matter ;  that,  apart  from,  passages  wliich  d» 
not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  book,  I  had  no  altering 
tiye  bat  either  to  confine  the  extracts  to  the  amall  niu»- 
ber  which  ensue,  or  to  bring  together  a  heap  of  the 
mallest  quotations ;  two  or  three  lines  at  a  time." 

The  writer  of  the  critical  notice  referred  to  then  adds, 
^  it  is  a  pity  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  not  been 
bom  earlier,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shakspear^ 
and  become  his  plajrmates.  Every  devout  lover  of 
poetry  must  have  experienced  the  wish  of  Coleridge,  that 
thej  had  written  poems  instead  of  tragedies.  Imagine 
as  voluminous  a  set  of  the  one,  as  they  have  given  of  the 
other.  It  would  have  been  to  sequestered  real  life, 
what  Spenser  was  to  the  land  of  huery — a  retreat  beyond 
all  groves  and  gardens,  a  region  of  medicinal  sweets  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Nor  would  plenty  of  ^ble  have  been 
wanting.  What  a  loss  I  and  this,  their  birthright  with 
posterity,  these  extraordinary  men  sold  for  the  meqs  of 
the  loathsome  pottage  of  the  praise  and  profligacy  of 
the  court  of  James  I.  What  exquisite  beauty  in  the 
following  very  small  extract,  descriptive  of  morning : — 

" '  See,  the  day  begins  to  break, 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtle  fire.    The  wind  blows  cold, 
t  While  the  morning  doth  unfold.'  ** 

We  have  not  space  to  multiply  either  poetical  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  criticisms  on 
their  literary  merits.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Hallam's 
''Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe ;"  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  volume  of  ''The  Edinburgh  Review;"  to  Charles 
Lamb's  "Specimens,"  and  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Essays 
on  the  Drama,"  for  a  series  of  admirable  sketches  of  me 
old  English  dramatists.  From  the  last-mentioned  author 
we  transcribe  one  passage,  with  which  we  conclude  our 
notice  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: — ^"To  compensate  for 
their  irregularities,  their  plays  have  still  a  high  poetical 
value.  If  character  be  sometimes  violated,  probability 
discarded,  and  the  interest  of  the  plot  neglected,  ilie 
reader  is,  on  the  other  hand,  often  gratified  by  the  most 
beautiful  description,  the  most  tender  and  passionate 
dMogue;  a  display  of  brilliant  wit  and  gaiety,  or  aCsast 
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xS  eomic  hamoar.  These  attributes  had  so  much  effect 
on  the  public,  that  during  the  end  of  the  seyenteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  many 
t>f  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  had  possession  of 
the  stage,  while  those  of  Shakspeare  were  laid  upon 
the  shelf."  The  "  Woman  Hater,"  the  "  Maid's  Tragedy," 
"  Philaster,"  the  "  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  «  King  and 
No  King,'*  the  "  Scornful  Lady,"  and  the  "  Honest  Man's 
Fortune,"  are  considered  among  the  best  of  their  com- 
positions. We  hare  placed  among  our  selections  from 
Sacred  Poetry,  Beaumont's  noble  lines  from  the  last- 
mentioned  drama,  commencing  with  ''  Oh !  man,  thou 
image  of  thy  Maker's  good  !" 


GEORGE  SANDYS. 

BoBN,  1577;  D»d,  1643. 

Amono  the  Sacred  poets  Sandys  occupies  a  hi^h  posi- 
tion. His  life  does  not  present  any  remarkable  inci« 
dents.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.^  Edwin  Sandys, 
who  was  then  Archoishop  of  York.  George  was  bom 
in  the  palace  occupied  by  his  £a>ther,  at  Bishops- 
Thorpe,  in  1577.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1589,  but  did  not  take  a  degree.  After 
leaving  that  eminent  seat  of  learning,  he  commenced  in 
1610  his  travels  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe; 
and  before  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  he  visited 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  He  stopped  for  some  time 
at  Kome,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour  to  the 
study  of  classical  remains  in  that  ancient  capital.  The 
fruits  of  his  researches  in  foreign  countries,  were  ex- 
hibited in  a  volume  giving  an  account  of  his  extensive 
tour,  which  was  published  in  161^.  This  work  was 
generally  admired,  and  was  followed  by  a  translation 
of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  a  Paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  of  the  hymns  dispersed  through 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These  works  were  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1636  and  1639.  Pope  and 
Dryden  speak  highly  of  his  translations.  The  latter 
productions  give  him  a  high  rank,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  among  the  contributors  to  religious 
poetry.     He  composed  a  paraphrase  upon  Job  ^lUd.  IS^^ 
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olesiastesy  and  a  metrical  rersion  elf  the  9(mg  of  SoIop 
mon;  he  also  translated  a  Latin  tragedy  of  Grotiue^ 
called  the  '*  Passion  of  Christ,"  from  which  seyeral  pleas- 
ing specimens  hare  been  republished  at  various  times. 
He  died  at  Bexlej  A.bbeyy  in  Kent,  the  residence  of  his 
niecci  Lady  Margaret  Wyot,  in  March,  1643. 

Oibber  has  written  a  memoir  of  this  amiable  poet : 
and  Wilmott,  in  his  ''Lives  of  the  English  Sacred 
Poets,"  obserres,  with  regard  to  his  character,  that  ''  he 
had  passed  a  religions  and  useful  life,  and  had  opened 
a  new  sprine  of  comfort  to  his  Christian  brethren,  which 
was  not  witnout  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  stream 
of  our  literature.  No  cloud  appears  to  have  darkened 
the  evening  of  his  days ;  he  lived  and  died  among  his 
friends,  admired,  beloved,  and  reyered.  The  Bey* 
R.  Cattermole,  in  his  yaluable  '*  Selections  of  Sacred 
Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  says  of  his  trans- 
lations, that  ''among  the  many  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  render  the  incomparable  songs  of  the  in- 
spired lyrist  into  English  metre,no  other  displays,equally 
with  that  of  Sandys,  the  combination  of  poetry,  with 
terse  and  correct  yersification,  and  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  sense  of  the  original."  The  Rey.  H.  J.  Todd 
published,  in  1839,  "Selections  from  Sandys*  Metrical 
Paraphrases,"  to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
poet's  life. 

PHINEAS  FLETCHER. 

Born,  1584;  Dibo,  1650. 

Phinbab  Flbtohbb,  the  brother  of  Giles  Fletcher,  who 
occupies  a  high  rank  among  the  early  English  poets, 
was  bom  in  1584,  and  died  in  1650.  He  entered  as  a 
scholar  in  King*s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1600.  Having 
completed  his  education,  he  became  a  clergyman  H 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  obtained  the  living  of 
Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  Sir 
Henry  Willoughby.  The  principal  poem  of  this  author 
is  "  The  Purple  l^sland" — m  twelye  cantos,  containing 
an  allegorical  description  of  the  body  and  soul  of  man. 
Phineas  Fletcher  also  wrote  "  Piscatory  Edogues,"  a 
^H'wUay  of*  the  Founders  and  Benefactors  oi  Chm- 
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bridge  University,'*  a  drama  called  ''Sicelidesj**  and 
he  translated  a  few  of  the  PsalmB  of  David  in  verse. 

The  following  observations  on  the  chief  work  of  this 
author  are  ti£en  from  Chambers's  '*  Cyclopedia  of 
English  Literature:" — ^'The  Purple  Island'  was  pub- 
lished in  1633,  but  written  much  earlier,  as  appears 
from  some  allusions  in  it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The 
name  of  the  poem  conjures  up  images  of  poetical  and 
romantic  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  a  youthful 
admirer  and  follower  of  Spenser  to  have  drawn.  A 
perusal  of  the  work,  however,  dispels  this  iUusion.  '  The 
Puple  Island'  of  Fletcher  is  no  sunny  spot  'amid  the 
melancholy  main,'  but  is  an  elaborate  and  anatomical 
description  of  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  He  begins 
with  the  veins,  arteries,  bones,  and  muscles  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  picturing  them  as  hills,  dales,  streams,  and 
rivers,  and  describing  with  great  minuteness  their  dif- 
ferent meanderings,  elevations,  and  appearances.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  poet  was  well  skilled  in  anatomy,  and 
the  first  part  of  hu  work  is  a  sort  of  lecture  fitted  for 
the  dissecting-room.  From  this  sketch  of  Fletcher's 
poem  it  will  be  apparent,  that  its  worth  must  rest,  not 
upon  plot,  but  upon  isolated  passages  and  particular 
descriptions.  Some  of  his  stanzas  have  all  the  easy  flow 
and  mellifluous  sweetness  of  Spenser's  "Faery  Queene ;** 
but  others  are  marred  by  aflectation  and  quamtness,  and 
by  the  tediousness  inseparable  from  lon^-protractcd 
allegory.  His  fftucy  was  luxuriant ;  and,  i?  better  dis- 
ciplined by  taste  and  judgment,  might  have  rivalled  the 
softer  scenes  of  Spenser.  Phineas  Fletcher's  stanzas 
on  the  "Instability  of  Human  Greatness,"  and  his 
l)eautif ul  description  of  the  "  Happiness  of  the  Shep- 
herd's Life,"  exhibit  a  striking  example  of  the  melody 
and  sweetness  which  characterize  his  language.  In 
Southey's  Select  Poets,  and  in  Chalmers's  "Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  further  particulars  maybe  obtained  respecting 
this  writer,  whom  Cowley  characterized,  in  the  language 
of  extrava^nt  panegyric,  as  the  "  Spenser  of  his  age." 
Phineas  Fletcher's  poetical  claims  are  estimated  with 
mnch  more  discrimmation  by  Willmott,  to  whose  no- 
tice of  him  we  refer  our  readers  for  fuller  pattlcul^tfL« 
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PHILIP   MASSINGEE. 

Born,  1684 ;  Disd,  1640. 

Philip  MASSiNaEB  holds  a  distinguislied  place  among 
the  old  English  dramatists.  Of  his  personal  history  there 
are  but  few  well-aathenticated  facts  recorded  by  hk 
biographer.  His  feiither  held  a  situation  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  bat  of 
what  rank  does  not  appear  to  have  been  oorrecUj 
ascertained.  His  son  Philip  was  bom  at  Salisbury  in 
1584,  and  received  a  part  of  his  education  in  the  JBiniily 
of  his  father's  noble  patron.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
entered  as  a  commoner  in  Oxford  University,  wnere  he 
remained  only  four  years.  Various  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  his  sudden  removal.  Some  writers  have 
ascribed  it  to  his  fjELther*s  death,  and  others  to  his  haiFi 
ing  become  a  member  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Ohuroh 
Ginord,  the  latest  and  best  informed  editor  of  Massin* 
ger's  works,  is  of  opiQion  that  the  poet  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  that  his  change  of  religion  was  the  real 
cause  of  his  abrupt  departure  from  Oxford. 

On  leaving  college  he  had  no  certain  means  of  sup- 
port ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  compelled  by  necessity  to 
write  for  the  stage.  He  went  to  London  in  1606  ;  and 
until  1622  there  is  no  proof  to  show  that  he  had  pub* 
lished  any  of  his  dramatic  productions ;  although  it 
is  supposed  that  he  was  employed  during  that  interval 
in  preparing  them  for  the  press,  and  in  assisting  some 
of  his  literary  companions,  who  contributed  to  tho 
same  department  of  authorship.  Gifford  endeavours 
to  account  for  this  long  interregnum  of  sixteen  years, 
by  supposing  that  Massinger  was  at  first  deterred 
by  extreme  modesty  from  writing  alone,  and  that  he 
preferred  employing  his  pen  for  others,  until  he  acquired 
sufficient  confidence  to  rely  upon  his  own  intellectual 
resources.  He  composed  a  great  variety  of  playa^ 
amounting  to  thirty-eight  in  number,  eighteen  of 
which  have  been  preserved;  and  eight  others  are  said 
to  have  been  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Warburton,  whioh 
his  servant  destroyed.    He  seems  to  have  struggled 
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s  life  with  peooniary  difficoltieB  and  poyerty.    He 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  17ui  of  Maroh, 

in  his  own  house,  near  the  theatre,  on  the  Bank* 
London.  He  was  buried  in  the  adjoining  church- 
of  St.  Saviours.  There  is  no  stone  or  inscription 
urk  where  his  remains  are  interred.  The  only 
I  left  of  him  is  a  mekinoholy  entry  in  the  parish 
er,  in  these  emphatic  words,  *'  Philip  Massmger^ 
mgerJ"  Of  his  private  life  very  little  is  known* 
I  is  a  brief  memoir  of  him  in  ''The  Encyclopedia 
mica,'*  the  author  of  which  observes:  ''all  the 
ra  ef  Massinger's  life  unite  in  representing  him  as 
n  of  singular  candour,  modesty,  gentleness,  and 
lity;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  made  or 

an  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  maintained  9 
int  struggle  with  adversity ;  since  not  only  the 

from  which  his  natural  reserve  seems  to  have 
uted  him  from  deriving  the  natural  advantage, 
ven  the  bounty  of  his  particular  friends,  on  which 
iefly  relied,  left  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  depend- 

jTouson,  Fletcher,  Shirley,  and  others,  not  infe- 
0  him  iu  abilities,  had  their  periods  of  good  for- 
thcir  bright  as  well  as  their  stormy  hours;  but 
iiger  seems  to  have  enjoyed  no  gleaiu  of  sunshine* 
fo  was  all  one  wintry  day,  and  shadows,  clouds, 
arkucss  rested  on  it.** 

r  upwards  of  seventy  years  after  Massingcr's  death 
orks  were  utterly  neglected.     In  1759,  17G1,  and 

three  editions  of  his  lAnys  appeared  successively; 
loso  have  lost  their  interest  and  value  since  Gif- 
more  correct  edition  was  published  in  1808  in  four 
les,  and  reprinted  in  1813.  That  the  tendency 
bssingor'rt  plays  is  less  objectionable,  and  that  the 
rity  of  his  language  and  allusions  is  less  offensive 
the  same  faults  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
be  admitted.  Still,  he  was  not  free  from  the  gross- 
common  to  the  age,  though  there  is  reason  to 
re  that  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  respect  and 
ise  what  was  virtuous.  Gifford  justly  observes, 
"  his  greatest  praise  is,  not  only  that  he  was  more 
L  than  his  brother  poets,  but  that  he  treats  with 
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nnifomi  respect  religion  and  its  ministers;  and 
age,  too,  when  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  add  regn] 
to  regulation,  to  stop  the  growth  of  impiety  oi 
stage.**  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  ^  Miscellaneons  '. 
Works,*  makes  the.following  ohservations : — ^'Mass 
appears  to  have  studied  the  works  hoth  of  Shaksr 
and  Jonson  with  the  intention  of  uniting  their  < 
lenoes.  He  knew  the' strength  of  plot;  and  aJUi 
his  plays  are  altogether  irregular,  yet  he  well  n 
stood  the  advantages  of  a  strong  and  defined  in 
and  in  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  his  intrigue 
often  displays  the  management  of  a  master.**  Ohai 
is  equally  &vourable  in  his  opinion  of  Massinger^s  g 
as  a  dramatic  poet: — "The  'Virgin  Martyr,'  the  0 
man/  the '  Fatal  Dowry,'  the  'City  Madam,'  and  the ' 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,'  are  his  best-known  product 
The  last  mentioned  has  kept  possession  of  the  i 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  effective  and  original  chai 
of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Massinger's  comedy  resei 
Ben  Jonson's  in  its  eccentric  strength  and  waywar 
hibitions  of  human  nature.  The  greediness  of  avaric 
tyranny  of  unjust  laws,  and  the  miseries  of  poverty 
drawn  with  a  powerful  hand.  The  luxuries  and  vi 
a  city  life,  also,  afford  Massinger  scope  for  his  indi| 
and  forcible  invective.  Genuine  humour  or  spri| 
ness  he  had  none.  His  dialogue  is  often  coarse 
indelicate,  and  his  characters  in  low  life  too  depn 
The  tragedies  of  Massinger  have  a  calm  and  digi 
seriousness,  a  lofty  pride,  that  impresses  the  imagin 
very  strongly.  His  genius  was  more  eloquent 
descriptive  than  impassioned  or  inventiv^j  yei 
pictures  of  suffering  virtue,  its  struggles  and  its  t 
are  calculated  to  touch  the  heart,  as  well  as  gratif 
taste." 

In  estimating  the  literary  character  of  Massi 
and  the  rank  which  he  ought  to  occupy  among 
other  eminent  dramatic  writers  of  his  age,  HaUao 
hibits  his  usual  judgment  and  ability.  "  Next  i 
grace  and  dignity  of  sentiment  in  Massinger,"  h< 
serves,  "  we  must  praise  those  qualities  in  his  c 
Every  modem  critic  has  been  struck  by  the  peo 
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boftnty  of  liIs  language.  In  bis  harmonious  swell  of 
RoniDeTS,  in  his  pure  and  genuine  idiom,  which  a  text 
hr  less  corrupt  than  that  of  Fletcher  enables  us  to  en- 
jOTfi  we  find  one  unceasing  charm.  The  poetical  talents 
K  jCassinger  were  yery  considerable;  his  taste  superior 
ko  that  of  his  contemporaries;  the  colouring  of  his  ima- 
|eiy  is  rarely  overcharged ;  a  certain  redundancy,  as 
RMne  may  account  it,  gives  fulness  to  his  style,  and  if 
il  ibight  not  always  conduce  to  effect  on  the  stage,  is,  on 
the  whole^  suitable  to  the  character  of  his  composition, 
lis  a  tragic  writer,  Massinger  appears  to  me  second 
mlj  to  Shakspeare.  In  the  higher  comedy  I  can  hardly 
ihink  him  inferior  to  Jonson.  In  wit  and  sprightly 
lialogue,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  theatrical  effect, 
be  falls  very  much  below  Fletcher.  These,  however, 
ice  the  great  names  of  the  English  stage.*'  For  further 
nlormation  the  reader  should  consult  "  The  Biographia 
[hamatica,"  Gifford's  ''  Introduction  to  Massinger,'* 
Lamb's  ^'  Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets/' 
ind  the  criticisms  of  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Schlegel, 


WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 

Born,  1685;  Dixd,  1649. 

There's  nothing  cold  or  fWaen  here  contained, 
Nothing  that's  harsh,  unpolish'd,  or  constrain'd, 
But  such  an  ardour  as  creates  the  spring, 
And  throws  a  cheerftdness  on  every  thing ; 
Such  a  sweet  calmness  runs  through  every  verse, 
As  shows  how  he  delighted  to  converse 
With  silence  and  his  muse,  among  those  shades ; 
Kor  hu9y  tumult  e'er  invades. 

Edward  PhOUps,  nqphew  of  MSHUm, 

WuJAAU  Drummond  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  sweetest 
f  the  Scottish  poets.  He  was  bom  at  Hawthornden, 
be  romantic  seat  of  his  father,  in  Mid-Lothian,  on  the 
Sth' December^  1 685.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Drum- 
tend,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
I  Sootland.  William  was  the  eldest  of  four  sons ;  and 
here  were  three  daughters  by  the  same  marriage. 
kriy  in  life  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  High  School  of 
Ubwurgh,  and  afterwards  took  his  degree  in  the  Uni- 
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Teisity  of  that  city.  His  collegiate  studies  were  im^ 
confined  to  the  branches  usually  taught^  but  embraoai 
a  wide  range  of  science  and  ancient  literature.  Ii 
1606  be  went  to  Bourges  in  France,  where  he  stodiaj 
civil  law  with  great  assiduity  for  four  years;  afi^i 
which  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1610|  mai 
lived  tn  his  beautiful  residence  on  the  banks  of  th 
Esk,  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  ease.  Though  emi' 
nently  qualified  by  his  learning  and  talents  to  shed  i 
lustre  on  the  legal  profession,  yet  there  were  man) 
considerations  which  induced  him  to  prefer  the  study 
of  elegant  literature  to  that  of  law.  Perhaps^  th 
strongest  of  those  inducements  was  the  possessioi 
of  a  liberal  fortune,  which  his  feither  bequeathed  U 
him  about  the  period  of  his  return  from  the  Contineiit 
The  romantic  beauty  of  th  scenery,  in  the  immediati 
vicinity  of  the  poet's  residence,  has  often  been  <b 
scribecL  A  writer  of  poetic  taste  and  imaginatioi 
could  scarcely  have  found  a  lovelier  spot  for  his  n 
sidence.  In  this  charming  place  of  retirement^  hi 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  books,  and  the  society  of  ooH' 

fenial  friends.  Amongst  these  were  many  individual 
istinguished  by  their  rank  and  literary  reputation 
Ben  Jonson,  the  dramatic  poet,  travelled  from  Londoi 
to  Scotland  on  foot  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  remained 
for  three  weeks  at  Hawthomden, 

Referring  to  the  influence  of  scenery  over  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Drummond,  the  late  0.  Burke,  ii 
his  attractive  work  on  the  "  Beauties,  Harmoniei 
and  Sublimities  of  Nature,'*  remarks  that,  ''after  tin 
death  of  the  accomplished  Miss  Cunningham,  it  oon 
stituted  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  his  lift 
His  retiring  to  Hawthomden  was  the  beginning  o 
his  happiness.  For  wildness  and  beauty  Hawthoradei 
is  surpassed  by  few  scenes  in  Scotland.  There,  il 
the  middle  period  of  his  life,  Drummond  tasted  thoM 
hours  of  enjoyment  which  wore  denied  to  his  youA 
Thither  Ben  Jonson  travelled  to  enjoy  the  pleasoK 
of  his  conversation ;  and  there  he  perused  with  atteD 
tion  the  best  Greek,  Boman,  and  Italian  anduM, 
charmed  away  the  hours  in  playing  &vourite  Italiai 
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id  Scottish  ftin  upon  his  luto,  and  derotod  many  % 
Meeful  hour  to  tho  ioaoinating  gaino^  or  rather  soionoo, 
fcheM." 

Prumxnond  had  to  encountor  a  sevorc  trial  during  his 
itirement  at  his  patomal  estate.  When  but  a  very 
ovng  man^  he  formed  an  ardent  attachment  to  a  lu4ly 
■narkable  for  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  a  tasto 
Migenial  with  his  own.  Her  name  was  Cunningham, 
Bd  ahe  died  soon  after  tho  wedding  dapr  was  fixed. 
h&y  of  his  most  pathetic  yerses  are  <le(licatcd  to  her 
lemory.  In  ieucty  from  the  period. when  this  viHitiiiion 
f  Providence  took  i)hice,  his  principal  poetical  effusions 
fete  tinged  with  the  cloom  of  an  int(ir(*Mting  melan- 
holy.  Overwhelmed  by  the  shock,  he  fell  into  a 
tale  of  de8]>()ndency,  and  sought  for  relief  in  travelling 
n  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  ho  remained  for 
ught  years,  moving  among  the  most  refined  circles  in 
loeioty,  and  improving  his  mind  by  rea<ling  and  con- 
remuon.  While  travelling  in  France,  Gennany,  and 
[taly,  ho  made  a  large  and  rare  collection  of  books  and 
nanuscripts  in  various  languages,  which  he  afterwards 
prcBcntotl  to  tho  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  his  re- 
tarn  to  Scotland,  he  became  acquainted  with  Elizabeth 
Logan,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  conceiving  tliut 
ihe  bore  a  striking  rcHcniblance  to  the  firnt  object  of  his 
Attachment.  During  tho  remainder  of  his  life  ho  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Jlawthornden.  Jle  took  an  activo 
[lart  in  the  politicMil  affairs  of  the  day,  and  was  tho 
kuthor  of  Home  political  publicatiouH,  which  have  been 
Bondemncd  as  supporting  slavish  principles.  This  charge 
wuM  ma<lo  in  conse(]uenc(j  of  his  extravagant  advocuicy 
of  tho  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  paHHive  obedience. 
Ele  has  some  claim  to  the  cliaract<;r  of  an  liistorian,  having 
irritten  a  history  of  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  the  firHt 
fiyo  Jameses.  He  was  a  stanch  Royalist;  and  he  is 
laid  U)  have  suffered  much  in  mind  from  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  If  w<!  are  to  rely  upon  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Sage,  the  biographer  of  Drumniond,  he  was  so  much 
iffected  by  hearing  of  the  exc^cution  of  his  Sovereign, 
that  ho  expired  on  tho  4th  December,  1049.  This 
itatemcnt^  however,  is  disproved  by  tho  fact,  that  tho 
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King  wtLB  executed  on  the  30th  January  of  the 
year — an  interval  of  more  than  ten  months  befwl 
J)rammond*8  decease,  at  the  age  of  sixtj-fonr.  By  Ui 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Logan,  who  was  an  amuHk 
and  excellent  wife,  he  left  five  sons  and  fonr  danghiflii 
to  lament  his  loss. .  He  was  baried  in  the  chuidi  ef 
Lasswade,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hav* 
thomden.  His  privute  character  is  represented  to  havv 
been  in  all  respects  exemplair.  He  was  moral  in  Ini 
conduct ;  and  many  of  his  writings  show  that  his  mill 
was  deeply  impressed  with  feelings  of  sincere  piety. 

That  Drummond  was  a  man  of  considerable  emditioB 
and  various  accomplishments,  the  accounts  given  of  him 
by  his  biographers  and  critics  fully  prove.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages  was  considerable.  He 
read  and  spoke,  with  flurncy,  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish.  Of  music  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  sbo^ 
and  played  on  the  lute  with  no  ordinary  skill.  He  wu 
a  lover  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mathematia 
in  its  highest  branches,  of  mechanics,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  science.  The  works  of  this  eminent  writer  ars 
varied.  Of  his  prose  compositions,  those  best  known 
are,  the  "  Cypress  Grove,"  some  political  tracts  which 
derive  their  interest  from  the  political  events  of  the 
times,  and  his  history  of  the  five  Jameses — a  work  which 
embraces  the  history  of  Scotland  from  14*23  to  1542. 
Prummond's  reputation,  however,  rests  mainly  upon  hit 
poetical  effusions.  These  consist  principally  of  sonnets, 
madrigals,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  some  minor  pieces,  and 
a  religious  poem  entitled  the  "  Flowers  of  Zion" — a  pro- 
duction which  is  not  so  generally  known  as  its  merits 
deserve.  The  Rev.  R.  Gattermole  has  included,  in  his 
"  Selections  of  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury," several  of  a  moral  and  devotional  character  firom 
Drommond's  various  works,  which  exhibit  many  ex- 
amples of  lofty  thought  and  vigorous  diction. 

The  sonnets  of  Drummond  form  a  large  portion  of  his 
compositions;  they  have  been  praised  by  Headley» 
Ellis,  Pinkerton,  and  several  other  critics,  as  equal  n 
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kmaty  snd  elegance  to  the  best  of  those  composed  by 
FawOy  Petrarch,  and  Milton.  It  is  generally  admitted 
diat  the  anther  of  *'  Paradise  Lost"  admired,  and  studied 
loefdy  the  poetry  of  Dmmmond,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  to  him  for  some  of  the  finest  thonghts  contained 
in  his  own  minor  pieces.  ^  If  any  poems/'  says  Pin- 
kerton,  "  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  that  exquisite 
Iriicaoy  which  we  so  mnch  admire  in  '  Comus/  those 
nf  Dmmmond  do.  Milton  may  often  be  traced  to  him. 
[f  we  had  no  Dmmmond,  perhaps  we  should  never  have 
seen  the  delicacies  of '  Oomus/  '  Lycidas,'  ^  II  Penseroso,' 
Mid  a'Allegro.'" 

An  edition  of  Dmmmond's  poems  was  published  in 
1656  by  Edward  Phillips,  the  niephew  of  Milton.  The 
following  observations  show  the  high  reputation  which 
the  Scotch  poet  enjoyed  even  at  that  early  period. 
^fiOs  poems,"  says  Phillips,  ''are  the  effects  of  a  genius 
the  most  polite  and  verdant  that  ever  the  Scottish 
nation  produced.  If  I  should  also  affirm,  that  neither 
Taaeo,  nor  Guarini,  nor  any  of  the  most  neat  and  refined 
ffHrits  of  Italy,  nor  even  the  choicest  of  our  English 
poets,  can  challenge  any  advantage  above  him,  it 
eonld  not  be  adjudged  an  attribute  superior  to  what  he 
deserves.  And  for  the  history,  had  there  been  nothing 
else  extant  of  his  writings,  consider  but  the  language 
how  florate  and  ornate  it  is— consider  the  order,  and 
the  prudent  conduct  of  the  story,  and  you  will  rank 
him  in  the  number  of  the  best  writers ;  and  compare 
him  even  with  Thuanus  himself.  Neither  is  he  less 
happy  in  his  verse  than  prose ;  for  here  are  all  those 
graces  met  together,  that  conduce  any  thing  towards  the 
naking  up  a  complete  and  perfect  poet ;  a  decent  and 
becoming  majesty,  a  brave  and  admirable  height,  and 
a  wit  so  flowing  that  Jove  himself  never  drank  nectar 
that  sparkled  with  a  more  sprightly  lustre." 

There  is  yi  eloquent  critique  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
*The  Retrospective  Review"  on  Dmmmond's  works. 
After  quoting  several  of  his  most  beautiful  sonnets,  as, 
for  example,  those  to  the  "  Nightingale;"  on ''  Night;"  on 
•Sleep;  on  the  "Pleasures  of  a  Lonely  Life;"  and 
OD  **  Spring;''  the  reviewer  winds  up  with  the  fol- 
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lowing  gmceful  compliment  to  the  pootie  geniof  of  thl 
author : — "  Drommond  loved  the  country  with  thai  dMf 
and  placid  lore  which  a  calm  and  contemplatiye  poel 
alone  feels.  He  had  suffered  deeply, — ^he  possessed  a 
rich  store  ^  learning, — ^he  had  a  wise  and  thonffhtfbl 
turn  of  mind,-*-and,  feeling  a  lively  cherish  for  lul  tht 
charms  of  nature,  he  indiuged  his  genius  in  poetioo- 
philosophical  reflections  upon  life,  its  vicissitudes,  hopei^ 
sorrows,  and  vanities.  To  one  of  this  mood,  no  form 
of  poetiT  is  so  admirably  adapted  as  the  sonnet;  the 
entire,  the  unique,  the  harmonious,  the  dignified  sonnet^ 
that  little  poem,  big  with  one  fine  sentiment,  richly 
adorned  and  delicately  wrought^  never  tiring — never 
flagging, — ^which  bursts  forth  with  an  organ-Ske  peal, 
and  proceeds  in  a  sustained  and  majestic  march,  unfeQ 
the  soft  and  melodious  close  sweetly  and  gently  winds 
up  the  whole.  When  a  silver  voice  takes  its  ooonf 
through  a  fine  sonnet,  like  many  of  those  of  our  author, 
we  listen  to  it  as  to  an  oracle;  when  the  sound  oease% 
we  feel  as  if  a  revelation  had  been  made,  and  the  very 
silence  becomes  musical.  No  poem  leaves  the  mind  in 
a  finer  mood  than  the  grand  and  solemn  sonnet." 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  poetical  chums 
of  Drummond  did  not,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  attrMi 
public  attention.  After  the  edition  of  his  works,  whieh 
appeared  in  1656,  and  to  which  we  have  referred, 
many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  found  necessary  to 
print  another  impression.  In  1711,  however,  a  Scotdi 
publisher  in  Edinburgh  brought  out  a  new  edition  of 
his  compositions,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  to  which  an 
account  of  his  life  was  prefixed.  From  this  memoir 
Dr.  Drake  collected  the  materials  which  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  essays,  on  the  genius  of  thif 
amiable  poet,  that  has  ever  been  written.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Mornings  in  Spring,^ 
and  is  deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal,  not  merely  for 
the  taste  and  feeling  displayed  in  the  composition,  bat 
for  the  number  of  beautiful  specimens  of  Drummond*a 
poetry  which  are  interwoven  with  the  narrative.  Is 
modem  times  several  fftvonrable  notices  of  his  poetieal 
works  have  been  written  by  Warton,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
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cy;*'  by  Pinkerton,  in  his  ^'Specimens  of  the 
ent'Scottish  Poets,"  and  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  ixi 
Life  of  Eames." 


GEORGE    WITHER. 

BoRir,  1588 ;  Died,  1667. 

Though  lirlDg  scnmed,  and  never  read. 
Like  other  things,  admired  when  dead. 

Dr.  WUUam  King. 

3W  admirers  of  our  old  English  poetry  have 
n  great  pains  to  extol  the  writings  of  George 
ler,  though  some  authors  and  critics,  of  no  mean 
tation  have  ridiculed  his  poetry  and  depre- 
td  his  talents.  The  most  interesting  and  copious 
unt  of  his  life  and  works  will  be  found  in 
mott's  "Lives  of  the  Sacred  Poets."  He  was 
son  of  respectable  parents,  and  born  at  Bentworth, 
EEampshire,  in  1588.  After  receiving  an  excel- 
preliminary  education  from  a  celebrated  school- 
ter  in  an  adjoining  parish,  he  entered,  in  1603, 
;dalen  College,  Oxford.  He  had  not  been  long  there 
re  he  began  to  exercise  his  poetical  talents;  and  his 
er,  being  apprehensive  that  injurious  results  would 
•w  from  this  early  devotion  to  the  muses,  prema- 
ly  recalled  him  from  the  University  to  follow 
cultural  pursuits.  To  a  boy  of  his  education 
ripening  taste,  the  humble  and  laborious  pursuit 
ked  out  for  him  by  his  parent  was  peculiarly  dis- 
eful.  He  accordingly  made  his  way  to  London, 
entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was 
I  only  eighteen  years  old ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
he  great  city,  he  became  acquainted  with  William 
wne,  the  eminent  pastoral  poet,  whose  literary  tastes 
e  congenial  with  his  own.  Wither  soon  discovered 
;  his  love  of  poetry  was  stronger  than  that  of  law ; 
in  1613  he  published  a  volume  of  poetical  satires  on 
manners  of  the  times,  entitled,  "  Abuses  Stript  and 
ipt/  for  which  he  was  committed  to  the  MM^\i<d]b&^»i^ 
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and  lay  there  for  Beyeral  months.  Ofhissufieringsdiuim 
his  confinement,  he  published  an  affecting  account  in  a 
work  called  "  Scholler's  Purgatory."  Ho  was,  howeTtr, 
consoled  in  his  adversity  by  the  sympathy  of  his  firienib 
and  admirers,  who  visited  him  in  multitudes  while  ia 
prison,  and  ministered  to  his  necessities. 

WiUier  did  not  suffer  his  misfortunes  to  depress  hii 
spirits,  nor  to  weaken  the  powers  of  his  mind.   "  While 
in  prison/'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  ''he wrote  his '  Shepherd i 
Hunting/  which  contains,  perhaps,  the  finest  touchsi 
that  ever  came  from  his  hasty  and  irregular  pen;  and 
besides  those  prison  eclogues,  he  composed  his  'Satire 
to  the  King' — a  justification  of  his  former  satires,  which, 
if  it  gained  him  his  liberation,  certainly  effected  it  with- 
out retracting  his  principles."    From  this  time  he  con* 
tinned  to  write  poetry  and  prose  to  the  day  of  his  deatL 
The  writer  of  his  life  in  Gorton's  "  Biographical  Dkh 
tionary"  adds  the  following  particulars  respecting  bii 
subsequent  career: — "He  attached  himself  to  the  p«rtj 
uf  the  Puritans;  and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out^  ho 
took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  Parliament,  and  sold 
an  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse,  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  major.     On  the  Restoration,  he  lost  all  that  he  had 
amassed  by  his  previous  employment;  and  having  pnb-  * 
lished  a  piece  denominated  'Vox  Vulgi/  which  was  ^ 
deemed  seditious,  he  was  committed  to  Newsate,  and  4 
afterwards  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  denied  the  nse  | 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.     In  this  confinement  he  re-|, 
mained  more  than  three  years,  and  wrote  several  things,  ; 
by  the  connivance  of  the  keeper,  which  were  subee-  i 
quently  published;  but  he  reached  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine,  and  died  May  2,  1667."    His  "  Hymns  and  Songs 
of  the  Church"  are  held  in  high  estimation.     The  brief 
specimens  we  have  given  of  his  poetry  are  sufficient  to 
prove,  that  he  possessed  abilities  of  the  highest  order. 
A  writer  in  Chambers's  "  Cyclopedia  of  English  Lite- 
rature" observes,  with  reference  to  the  masterly  compo- 
sitions which  he  penned  when  in  confinement: — "  Some 
of  his  happiest  strains  were  composed  in  prison;  his 
limbs  were  incarcerated  within  stone  walls  and  iron 
bars,  but  his  fancy  was  among  tli^  l\\ll&  and  plains,  with 
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Mpherda  hunting,  or  loitering  with  poefiy  bj  rustling 
»iigh8  and  mormuring  springs.  There  is  a  freshness 
id  natural  rivacity  in  the  poetry  of  Witiier,  that  render 
m  early  works  a  'perpetual  feast*  We  cannot  say 
lat  it  is  a  feast '  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns/  for  he 

often  harsh,  obscure,  and  affected;  but  he  has  an 
idless  diversity  of  style  and  subjects,  and  true  poetical 
lelin^  and  expression." 

Willmott's  narrative  of  Wither's  trial  and  imprison- 
lent^  of  his  noble  conduct  during  the  prevalence  of 
le  plague  in  London,  and  of  the  many  severe  trials 
bieh  it  was  his  lot  to  endure,  is  extremely  touching 
id  interesting.  Wither  was  married  to  an  excellent 
iMnan ;  and  during  the  time  he  was  confined  in  New- 
kte^  her  absence  and  destitute  condition,  and  the 
vrerty  to  which  his  children  were  reduced  in  conse- 
wiioe  of  his  imprudence,  were  the  subject  of  frequent 
lu|ioa8  meditation.  It  was  his  custom  to  give  vent 
ihia  feelings  in  the  most  impassioned  poetical  oom* 
Mitione.  His  biographer  has  selected  the  followinff 
Bple  verses  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetry,  composed 
nar  these  afflicting  circumstances.  He  wrote  a  letter 
I  Uw  beloved  children  a  few  days  before  his  trial, 
hidi  resembles  in  tone  and  feeling  Sir  Walter 
•leigh*8  celebrated  epistle  to  his  wife,  composed  a 
lort  time  previous  to  his  execution.  The  subjoined 
nodnction  is  alike  admirable  for  its  pathos  and  sim- 
mty:— 

Tbtreof  b«  therefore  heedftil. 

Them  favour  not  the  less, 
Supply  with  all  things  needftil 

In  this  our  great  distress. 
And  when  Thou  me  shalt  gather, 

Out  of  this  land  of  lifei 
Be  thou  mj  children's  fkther, 

>  husband  to  my  wife.* 

»!■  lb*  beautlfel  letter  addreued  to  his  wife  hj  Sir  Walter  Raleigb, 
■■  mdMr  the  fear  of  immediate  execution,  he  sajs,  after  alluding  to  the 
tttf  of  human  life :— >"  Teach  your  son,  also,  to  lore  and  fbar  Ood  while 
ll  fit  jeong,  that  the  fear  of  God  may  grow  up  with  him,  and  then  God 
!%•  A  husband  to  you,  and  a  father  to  him— a  husband  and  aflitiMC 
H  MBBOt  b«  taken  from  jrou.  '*  Quarln  in  hif  *'  Prajtn  Knd  lL«dlM» 
MPAwgawD<(r  air#  tbe  gtuae  imaf. 
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When  I  to  I3i0iii  muft  now 
Speak  more  with  tongue  or  pea* 

And  they  be  barr'd  fbr  erer 
To  see  my  face  agaift— 

Pregerve  them  from  each  folly. 

Which,  rip'ning  into  Bin, 
Makes  root  and  branch  nnJioly, 

And  brings  destruction  in. 
Let  not  this  world  bewitch  them  ^ 

With  her  besotting  wine, 
But  let  thy  grace  enrich  them 

With  foith  and  love  divine. 

And  whilst  we  live  together, 

Let  ns  upon  thee  call. 
Help  to  prepare  each  other, 

For  what  may  yet  befall : 
So  just,  so  faithful-hearted, 
^^        So  constant  let  us  be. 

That  'viiien  we  here  are  parted. 

We  may  all  meet  in  thee. 

With  many  errors  and  inconsistencies  in  his  i 
character.  Wither  was  in  private  life  exceed 
ftmiable  and  much  beloved.  In  the  relations  of  hn 
and  father  he  was  a  model  for  imitation.  Wil 
has  recorded  of  him,  that  ^'his  love  to  his  wifn 
children  was  constant  and  unchanging:  at  a  [ 
when  everj  man's  hand  was  against  his  neighbon 
delightful  to  recollect  that  one  family  was  united 
bond  of  Christian  amity;  and  that  while  the  night 
out  was  dark  and  tempestuous^  the  humble  chs 
of  the  poet's  fireside  were  preserved  inviolate.** 
various  works  in  prose  and  poetry  are  extn 
voluminous.  In  modem  times  several  reprints  of 
have  appeared;  and  ample  justice  has  been  do 
their  merits  by  the  most  competent  critics.  Hi 
quisite  "  Address  to  his  Muse,"  written  during  k 
carceration,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  of  his 
positions.  As  a  Sacred  poet  he  has  been  assig 
high  rank  among  his  contemporaries.  Ellis  has 
lished  several  of  his  best  pieces  in  his  "  Specim< 
the  Early  English  Poets."  In  reference  to  his  firs 
ductions,  that  judicious  critic  observes,  that  'Hhej 
proof  of  genuine  poetical  talents,  and  were  charactt 
by  playful  fetncy,  pure  taste,  and  artless  delioa 
sentiment."    An  essay  was  published  many  yeai 
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fai  **  The  Gkntleman's  Magazine/*  in  which  his  excel- 
Iknoeas  a  prose  writer  and  a  poet  is  correctly  appro* 
Mated.  Craik  has  delineated  his  character,  with 
jodgment  and  ability,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
^Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature  and  Learning 
in  England." 


GILES  FLETCHER. 

Born,  1688 ;  Dixd,  1638. 


This  author  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London  about  the 
^rear  1588.  He  was  the  son  of  Pr.  Giles  Fletcher, 
nephew  of  Richard  Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
cousin  of  the  celebrated  dramatist.  He  was  educated 
M  Westminster  School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
^dge.  While  at  Cambridge,  and  apparently  before  he 
'teok  his  bachelor's  degree,  Fletcher  wrote  his  noble 
yoem  entitled  *'  Christ's  Victorie ;"  the  first  edition  of 
;trlueh  appeared  in  1610.  About  two  years  after,  he 
ijftoeived  ordination ;  and  he  subsequently  became  rector 
df  Aldferton  in  Suffolk,  where  he  died  about  1623. 
His  claims  to  the  character  of  a  poet  rest  entirely  on 
tlus  one  great  work,  which  has  been  pronounced  one  of 
tbe  finest  religious  poems  in  the  English  language. 
Beadky,  in  his  ^'  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English 
Boetry,  gires  it  the  highest  praise,  and  considers  that 
ll  resembles  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  Sponsor's  muse. 
is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  several  of  Fletcher's 
ideas.  Whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  there 
passages  in  "  Christ's  Victorie  and  Triumph,"  which 
fcroibly  remind  the  reader  of  several  remarkable  scenes 
ID  ^  Paradise  Lost." 

The  information  respecting  the  life  of  this  admirable 
foet  is  very  limited.  Willmott  observes,  in  reference 
M  the  brief  sketch  he  has  given  of  Fletcher's  life :  "  Of  his 
banners  and  conversation,  of  all  that  imparts  a  peculiar 
Ihterest  to  biography,  no  anecdotes  have  been  observed. 
The  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  tho  cloistered 
fuei  of  a  eoilege ;  and  his  latter  aays,  we  liavo  tquaocl 
te  {eiur,  were  worn  oat  Id  Borrow  and  srekness.     ll'iB  xcko«t 
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lasting  memorial  exists  in  his  poem,  and  in  it  we  mt 
discover  the  author  looking  mil<Uy  and  beautifully  ford 
Although  several  poems  lad  appeared  in  Italy,  toundi 
upon  the  life  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  iletohi 
claims  the  merit  of  having  been  the  earliest  of  our  o« 
poets  who  strung  his  lyre  to  this  noble  theme.  In  tk 
management  of  the  suDJect,  he  was  naturally  influence 
by  the  character  of  the  '  Faenr  Queene.*  Spenser  died  i 
1598,  1599.  At  this  time  fletcher  could  scarcely  hai 
been  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old;  but  it  i 
evident  that  his  study  of  that  charming  poem  commence 
in  childhood.  In  the  preceding  remarks  it  has 
sometimes  necessary  to  bring  Fletcher  into  direct 
parison  with  Milton.  The  peculiar  excellences  of 
*  Paradise  Regained'  and  ^  Christ's  Y ictorie,'  are  not ' 
cult  to  defina  In  scriptural  simplicity  of  conception  i 
in  calm  and  sustained  dignity  of  tone,  the  palm  of 
riority  must  be  awarded  to  Milton;  while  in  fe 
of  fia.ncy,  earnestness  of  devotion,  and  melody  of 
pression,  Fletcher  may  be  said  to  rival  his  sublime 
cessor.  '  Christ's  Y ictorie*  consists  of  a  series  of  piei 
and  is  deficient  in  unity.  The  power  of  the  wz:i 
comes  out  in  occasional  touches  of  great  vigour 
beauty,  indeed,  but  rendered  comparatively  ineffe 
by  their  uncertainty.  His  poem,  to  employ  his 
magnificent  image,  does  not  blaze  liklB  a  rock  ot 
mond.  It  has  not  the  lustre  of  one  great  h 
whole,  unbroken  in  the  purity  of  its  splendour; 
brilliancy  is  dazzling,  but  fragmeQtary.  Fletcher 
his  sacred  imagenr  from  Spenser;  Milton,  from 
Bible.    The  first  dashes;  the  second  shines."  ^ 

The  solemn  verses  inserted  elsewhere,  on  ''Mm 
Brightening  the  Rainbow,"  may  be  taken  as  a  favouraW 
specimen  of  Fletcher's  richness  of  'style  and  power  A 
description.  Several  other  specimens  are  given  1 
Willmott  in  his  admirable  criticism,  and  by  the  Bey.  | 
Cattermole,  in  his  ''Selections  of  Sacred  Poeftlfl 
Hallam's  work  on  the  "  Literature  of  Europe"  maj  I 
referred  to  for  some  judicious  remarks  on  the 
rative  merits,  as  poets,  of  Qiles  Fletcher  and  his  broi 
FhinetLB. 
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WILLIAH  BROWNE. 

Bo&i^  1590;  Dm>,  (it  n  tuppo«n>)  in  164ft. 

Ho  tkdxtt  of  glory  tenets  me:  fbr  my  strainti 
B«flt  poore  ahflpbeards  <m  the  lowly  plaines ; 
The  h<^  of  riches  camiot  draw  from  me 
One  line  that  tenda  to  senrile  flatterie, 
Kor  shall  the  most  ia  titles  on  the  earth 
Blemish  my  muse  with  an  adulterate  birth; 
Nor  make  me  lay  pure  colours  on  the  ground 
Where  nought  substantial!  can  be  erer  found. 

Wia4cm  Browne, 

is  much  truth  in  the  subjoined  remarks  by 
litt  with  reference  to  the  long-continued  neglect  of 
oudier  writers  : — "  It  is  the  present  fashion/'  he 
rvoBy  ''to  speak  with  yeneration  of  old  English 
itnre;  but  the  homage  we  pay  to  it  is  more  akin 
be  ritee  of  superstition  than  me  worship  of  a  true 
jioii.  Our  fiuth  is  doubtful;  our  love  cold;  our 
vledge  little  or  none.  We  now  and  then  repeat  the 
ee  of  some  of  the  older  writers  by  rote;  but  we  are 
of  looking  into  their  works.  Though  we  seem  dis- 
d  to  think  highly  of  them,  and  to  give  them  every 
it  for  a  masculine  and  original  view  of  thought,  as 
itter  of  literary  courtesy  and  enlargement  of  taste, 
ire  afraid  of  coming  to  the  proof,  as  too  great  a  trial 
IT  candour  and  patience.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  those 
era  generally,  that  they  were  sought  after  because 
^  were  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce  had 
'  been  much  esteemed.  His  decision  is  neither  true 
)iy  nor  sound  criticism.  They  were  esteemed,  and 
rred  to  be  so." 

here  is  no  author  who  flourished  in  the  brilliant  era 
higlish  poetry,  which  we  have  referred  to  in  the 
e(JUng  sketches,  to  whom  the  foregoing  observations 
y  with  more  force  than  to  William  Browne.  He 
006  of  the  sweetest  descriptive  poets  of  his  time, 
dally  in  the  department  of  pastoral  composition. 
le  ho  was  living,  he  had  '*  troops  of  friends*"  to 
ir  and  encourage  his  Hterary  performances.  Ben 
Km  wrote  complimentary  verses  in  commendation 
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of  his  poetry,  and  the  learned  Selden,  Drayton,  •& 
Wither,  were  among  the  most  ardent  of  his  panegyrist 
A  few  years  only  elapsed,  after  the  shepherd  bard  wa 
gathered  to  his  fietthers,  when  his  pastorals,  which  b 
composed  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  were  consigne 
to  the  tomb  of  unmerited  oblivion.  In  later  times,  hi 
poems  have  met  with  readers  of  taste  to  admire,  an 
J  adicioas  critics  to  appreciate  their  richness  and  bcant] 

There  were  no  events  of  marked  interest  in  the  111 
of  this  neglected  English  poet  His  father.  Thorns 
Browne,  was  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  and  reside 
in  Tavistock,  a  town  of  some  extent  in  Pevonshin 
where  his  son  William  was  bom  in  the  year  1590.  H 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  gramnu 
school  of  his  native  place,  and  subsequently  entered  tfa 
University  of  Oxford,  soon  after  the  ascension  of  James  ] 
to  the  English  throne.  On  leaving  college,  he  becam 
a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  London;  and  whil 
there  he  entered  upon  his  career  as  an  author,  havio^ 
published  the  first  part  of  his  '^  Britannia's  Pastorals 
in  1613,  and  the  second,  in  1616.  This  poem  w« 
reprinted  in  a  complete  form  in  1625,  accompanied  b; 
complimentary  verses  from  the  pen  of  Michael  Draytoi 
John  Selden,  Christopher  Cook,  and  other  literary  friend 
of  the  writer.  The  "  Shepherd's  Pipe,"  in  seven  edoguei 
a  pastoral  poem  of  inferior  character,  appeared  in  161^ 
Browne  also  composed  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Princ 
Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  King  James  I.,  a  piece  called  th 
'^  Inner  Temple  Masque,"  which  was  produced  at  Conn 
and  several  other  poems,  the  names  of  which  are  unoa 
tain,  and  none  of  which  are  now  extant 

According  to  an  account  given  of  the  poet  by  a 
old  biographer,  Thomas  Wood,  he  returned  to  Exete 
College,  Oxford,  in  1624;  obtained  the  degree  of  A.ic 
and  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  Robert  Dormer,  Eai 
of  Caernarvon.  After  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  wh 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  in  1643,  he  entere 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke;  and  succeedec 
though  by  what  means  is  not  known,  in  accumulating 
fortune,  with  which  he  purchased  an  estate  of  considei 
mble  value.    He  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Ottery,  S* 
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Mary,  in  Devonshire,  about  the  year  1645.  Only  a 
few  partioulars  have  been  published  concerning  his 
private  character,  habits,  and  manners.  In  the  public 
register  of  the  IFniversity,  he  is  styled  "  a  man  well 
skdled  in  all  kinds  of  polite  literature,  and  useful  arts." 
His  works  afford  undoubted  proofs  of  his  refined  and 
cultivated  taste.  Spenser  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  were 
his  fftvourite  authors,  whose  works  he  studied  with  the 
warmest  admiration,  and  carefully  imitated.  His  love 
of  literature  induced  him  to  abandon  the  profession  of  the 
law  for  the  cultivation  of  the  muses.  He  appears  to  have 
spent  a  tranquil  uneventful  life  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  pursuit  of  intellectual 
enjoyments.  Dr.  Farmer  brought  out  the  first  edition  of 
Browne's  poems  in  1772.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Warton 
bestowed  upon  them  the  highest  commendation,  ana 
was  an  active  agent  in  introducing  them  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  public.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Milton 
borrowed  from  Browne's  ''Britannia's  Pastorals"  some  of 
the  beautiful  images  contained  in  the  morning  landscape, 
80  charmingly  described  in  the  "  L' Allegro. 

,  Scatterea  through  the  writings  of  Browne  are  frequent 
allusions  to  his  own  private  feelings;  and  whenever  this 
occurs,  the  poet  always  appears  in  an  amiable  point 
of  view.  The  lines  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  this  sum- 
mary of  his  life  were  composed  by  himself;  and,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  an  able  writer,  in  the  second 
volume  of  "  The  Retrospective  Review,"  "  nowhere  is  a 
disinterested  attachment  to  the  muses  expressed  in  so 
noble  a  vein.  Nowhere  is  the  assured  confidence  which 
genius  always  feels,  of  being  appreciated  by  posterity, 
more  modestly,  more  sublimely  set  forth;  and  the  ease 
and  felicity  of  the  versification  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
9elf-possessed  loftiness  of  the  sentiment."  The  same 
critic  quotes  various  extracts  from  Browne's  poems, 
iUostrative  of  his  melodious  versification,  his  richness  of 
description,  and  his  beauty  of  imagery.  Among  these 
selections  from  his  works,  there  are  several  landscape 
scenes,  drawn  with  the  pen  of  a  master :  his  charming 
descriptions  of  morning  and  night  have  been  W\ 
feebly  imitated  hjr  oar  modern  poets.  "'We  Wve  c\^\TCi%dL 
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for  WiUiam  Browne,"  says  his  impartial  and  jndicions 
leyiewer,  ''no  yery  lofty  praise  for  blm;  but  some  share  of 
the  attention  of  the  loyers  of  English  poetry,  and  of  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  oar  noble  language,  we  are 
sure  he  deserves.  He  is  merely  a  desoriptiye  poet,  and 
has  not  attempted  to  reach  the  higher  walks  of  poetry. 
There  is  no  passion  of  any  kind  inhis  productions,  nor  is 
there  either  pathos  or  humour.  His  invention,  which 
is  esteemed  the  soul  of  poetry,  gives  birth  to  but  a  tame 
and  languid  progeny  of  characters  and  incidents.  Tel^ 
with  all  this,  he  is  an  amiable  and  pleasing  poet,  and  his 
faults  and  vices  are  chiefly  attributable  to  the.  want  of 
taste,  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  incident  to 
the  very  eai*ly  age  at  which  he  wrote.  He  seems  to 
have  observoa  the  fia.ce  of  nature  with  the  quick  eye  of 
a  lover;  and  the  scenes  and  incidents  which  he  could 
draw  from  actual  experience,  he  has  developed  with  a 
natural  and  lively  pen.  Had  he  trusted  to  nature  more 
confidently,  and  more  implicitly  followed  the  bent  of  his 
own  genius,  strengthened  by  time,  he  would  have  ex- 
celled in  the  ethical  cast  of  poetry  in  which  Cowper  is 
so  eminent  a  master;  and  would,  like  him,  have  made 
rural  descriptions  the  ornaments,  and  not  the  staple,  of 
his  poetry.  On  the  whole,  his  muse  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  either  the  soaring  ambition  of  the  eagle,  nor  yet 
the  equable  dignity  of  the  majestic  swan;  but  she  is  not 
without  the  meek  and  placid  beauty  of  the  dove,  and, 
like  her,  afiects  the  woods,  and  sends  from  their  recesses 
many  a  deep  and  tender  note.** 

As  a  pleasing  specimen  of  Browne's  talent  in  describ- 
ing rural  objects,  the  author  of  the  extract  we  have 
quoted  selects  the  following  verses  as  an  example,  and 
compares  them  with  a  lovely  picture  of  a  morning  land- 
scape, from  the  pen  of  Leigh  Hunt,  an  author  of  real 
genius,  whether  regarded  as  a  critic,  a  poet,  or  an  essayist 

And  as  within  a  landskip  that  doth  stand 
Wrought  by  the  pencil  of  some  curious  hand. 
We  may  descry,  here  meadow,  there  a  wood ; 
nere  standing  ponds,  and  there  a  running  flond : 
Ilere  on  some  mount  a  house  of  pleasure  ranted. 
Where  once  the  roaring  cannon  had  been  planted  t 
There  on  a  hill  a  swaine  pipes  out  the  day, 
Oot-braTiog  aU  tho  quiristera  of  May. 
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A'lraiitomaa  here  foUowes  his  cry  of  faotmds. 
Driving  the  hare  along  the  fallow  grounds : 
Whilst  one  at  hand  seeming  the  qwrt  f  allow, 
Followes  the  hounds,  and  car^esse  leares  the  plow. 
There  in  another  place  some  high^ralsed  land, 
In  pride  heares  out  her  hreasts  unto  the  strand. 
Here  stands  a  hridge,  and  there  a  oonddit  head : 
Here  round  a  May-pole  some  the  measores  tread : 
There  boyes  the  truant  play  and  leave  their  booke: 
Here  stands  an  angler  with  a  bayted  hooke. 
There  for  a  stagge  one  lurks  within  a  boug^ : 
Here  sits  a  maiden  milking  of  her  cow. 
There  on  a  goodly  plaine  (by  lime  Ihrowne  downe) 
Lies  buried  in  his  dust  some  auncient  towne; 
Who  now  invillaged,  there's  onely  seen 
In  his  vast  roines  what  his  state  has  beene: 
And  all  of  these  in  shadowes  so  exprest 
Make  the  beholder's  eyes  to  take  no  rest. 

Tbe  lines  whicli  follow,  from  Leigh  Hunt's  story  of 
'^Kimini,"  show  the  different  style  in  which  rural  objects 
ire  described  by  that  natural  poet. 

The  son  is  up,  and  'tis  a  mom  of  May 

Bound  old  Bavenna's  clear-shown  towers  and  bay ; 

A  mom,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen. 

Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green ; 

For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night, 

Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  lights 

And  there's  a  crystal  clearness  all  about; 

The  leaves  are  sharp,  the  distant  hills  look  out; 

A  balmy  briskness  comes  upon  the  breeze; 

The  smoke  goes  dancing  from -the  cottage  trees ; 

And  when  you  listen,  you  may  hear  a  coU 

Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil; 

And  all  tbe  scene,  in  short—sky,  earth,  and  sea, 

Breathes  like  a  brigfat-ey'd  face,  that  laughs  out  openly. 

'Tis  nature  fiill  of  spirits,  waked  and  springing;— 

The  birds  to  the  delicious  time  are  sing^g, 

Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  down. 

Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  from  the  town ; 

While  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 

Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  are  seen ; 

And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 

Like  Joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scattery  light, 

Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wished-for  day. 

And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  Imj, 

Campbell,  Hallam,  Chambers,  Craik,  and  other  critics 
irho  have  passed  their  judgment  on  the  poetical  charac- 
er  of  Browne,  concur  in  opinion,  on  all  leading  points, 
n  their  estimate  of  his  genius.  Southey  observes  :  "that 
3rowne  was  a  poet  who  produced  no  slight  effect  upon  his 
•ontemporaries.    George  Wither,  in  his  liap^\eB\i  Y^ec«a, 
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has  learned  the  manner  of  liis  friend;  and  Hilton  maj 
be  traced  to  him.  In  oar  days,  his  pecoliarities  hare 
been  caught,  and  his  beauties  imitated  by  men,  who  will 
themselves  find  admirers  and  imitators  hereafter.*'  The 
late  Henry  Neele,  in  his  admirable  "  Lectures  on  English 
Poetry/*  trom  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  to  the  time  of 
Oowper  and  Burns,  records  his  opinion  of  Browne  in 
still  more  unmeasured  terms  of  praise.  '^  It  has  been 
complained/'  he  remarks,  "  that  English  literature,  how- 
ever rich  in  other  respects,  is  very  defective  in  pastoral 
poetry;  but  this  is  a  complaint  which  can  only  be  made 
by  critics,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
poet  as  Browne.  He  is  a  writer  thoroughly  and  entirely 
English.  His  scenery  is  English.  He  paints  not  Arca- 
dia or  Utopia;  but  he  takes  us  to  the  leafy  shores  of 
Devon,  and  the  fertile  banks  of  Tamar,  and  describes 
their  beauties  with  the  ardour  of  a  lover,  and  the  truth 
of  a  painter.  His  music  is  not  of  the  oaten  stop,  or  of 
the  pastoral  pipe,  or  of  the  wild  harp  of  antiquity ;  but 
of  the  ploughman's  whistle,  the  milk-maid's  song,  the 
sheep-bell,  and  the  minstrelsy  rung  out  from  beneath 
some  neighbouring  spire.  Browne  confines  himself  to 
the  scenery  of  manners  which  he  has  seen  and  known. 
His  works,  although  full  of  truth  and  nature,  are  rich 
in  poetry  and  imagination;  for  to  these  nature  and 
truth  are  not  opposf^d,  but  are  the  best  and  surest 
inspirers  and  auxiliaries." 

In  the  Cabinet  series  of  the  English  poets,  published 
in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form  by  H.  G.  Clarke 
and  Co.  of  London,  the  poetical  works  of  William 
Browne  are  included.  Among  other  testimonies 
to  his  merits,  as  a  descriptive  poet,  the  editor 
quotes  the  subjoined  eloauent  passage  from  Miller's 
"  Rural  Sketches," — a  modem  author  who  has  written 
some  very  pleasing  poetry,  and  whose  prose  compositions 
are  admired  for  their  elegance  of  style  ; — "  There  is  a 
green  look  about  his  pages,  he  carries  with  him  the 
true  aroma  of  old  forests,  his  lines  are  mottled  with  rich 
mosses,  and  there  is  a  gnarled  ruggedness  upon  the  stems 
of  his  trees.  His  waters  have  a  wet  look  and  a  splashing 
sound  about  them,  and  you  feel  the  fresh  air  play  arouna 
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7<Ni  while  yon  read.  His  birds  are  the  free  denizens  of 
the  fields,  and  they  send  their  songs  so  life-like  through 
(he  coTert,  that  their  music  rings  upon  the  ear,  and  you 
are  carried  away  with  his  '  sweet  pipings.*  He  heard 
the  sky-lark  sing  in  the  blue  dome  of  heaven  before  he 
transferred  its  warblings  to  his  pages,  and  inhaled  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  he  described;  the  roaring  of  the 
trees  was  to  him  an  old  ^.miliar  sound;  his  soul  was  a 
lioh  storehouse  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature.  But 
he  is  dead,  and  needs  not  our  praise.  He  has  erected  for 
himself  a  monument  which  will  stand  securely  when  we 
are  forgotten.  Nearly  two  centuries  have  already  swept 
over  his  grare,  and  (so  far  as  our  limited  research  has 
been  carried)  no  one  has  arisen  to  do  his  rnQmiOTj  that 
justice  which  it  deserves." 


ROBERT   HBRRIOK. 

Born,  1591  \  Dimd,  1660. 

RoBBBT  Hebbiok  was  one  of  the  sweetest  l3rrical  poets 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Like  many  others  of  the 
early  votaries  of  the  muso,  his  productions  were  neglected, 
and  his  name  scarcely  known,  until  many  years  after 
his  death.  In  Nicholas  "History  of  Leicestershire" 
some  account  is  given  of  his  life.  "  The  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine" for  1796  and  1797  called  public  attention  to  his 
poeticad  merits;  and  Dr.  Drake  in  his  "Literary  Hours," 
a  pleasing  and  instructive  work,  assisted  to  rescue  several 
of  his  most  deb'ehtful  effusions  from  unmerited  oblivion, 
^is,  also,  in  his  "Specimens  of  the  Early  English 
Poets,"  rendered  similar  assiHtance;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  the  fullest  justice  has  been  done  to  his  varied 
excellences  by  an  able  writer  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
"  The  Retrospective  Review."  There  is  nothing  suf- 
ficiently remarkable  in  the  life  of  Herrick  to  demand 
a  lengthened  notice.  He  was  born  in  Loudon  in  the 
year  1/591.  His  father  was  an  eminent  goldsmith  in 
Cheapside.  He  received  his  education  at  St.  John's 
College,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  took  ordera  aa  ^ 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.    lu  \^^^  Vi%  ^«a 
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presented  by  Charles  I.  to  the  living  of  Dean  Prior, 
m  Devonshire.  In  this  retreat^  he  spent  nineteen 
years  without  any  interruption  to  his  dnties  as  a  clergy- 
man; and,  during  that  period,  he  composed  many  of  ms 
most  popular  poems,  fie  was  a  &.vourite  with  the  most 
distinguished  patrons  of  literature  in  his  day.  Amongst 
other  eminent  persons  by  whom  he  was  esteemed 
were  Ben  Jonson,  and  toe  celebrated  John  Selden. 
Under  the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  living,  in  common  with  many  others  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy;  but  it  was  restored  to  him  after 
Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne,  in  1660.  He  lived  to 
an  advanced  age;  the  precise  period  of  his  death  has 
not  been  ascertained;  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  1660.  His  compositions  were  published  in 
1648,  under  the  title  of  "Hesperides,  or  the  works, 
both  human  and  divine,  of  Eobert  Herrick." 

Herrick*6  writings  cannot  be  recommended  as  entirely 
free  from  objection  on  the  ground  of  morality.  The 
£Ekscination  of  his  style,  and  the  flowing  melody  of  his 
versification,  render  his  impurities  of  thought  the  more 
dangerous;  and  when  it  is  recollected,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  sacred  profession,  even  the  vices  of  the 
times  afford  no  justification  of  his  grossness.  Notwith- 
standing this  defect,  selections  have  been  made  from  his 
productions  eminently  distinguished  for  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity. As  a  religious  poet,  he  was  not  so  celebrated  as 
for  his  l3rrical  effusions,  though  his  '*  Dirge  of  Jeptha^'' 
and  his  "  Litany  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  are  characterized 
by  pure  sentiment  and  deep  feeling.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Bristol, 
published  in  1810  a  selection  of  Herrick's  poems,  with 
an  account  of  his  life.  Dr.  Drake  classes  Herrick's  poetry 
under  the  divisions  of  Amatonr,  Anacreontic,  Horatian, 
Moral,  and  Descriptive ;  and  he  gives  several  felicitous 
illustrations  of  each.  His  pathetic  verses  addressed  to 
"Blossoms"  and  to  "Daffodils,"  which  will  be  foand 
among  our  selections  under  the  division  of  Natural 
History,  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  tender  melancholy 
that  leaves  a  pleasing  and  moral  impression  on  the  mind. 

The  sacred  poems  ofHerrick  are  entitled,  "  Noble 
Kumbera,  or  his  Pious  Pieoea."    They  consist  of  a  series 
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of  compositions^  of  which  the  majority  do  not  deserve  to 
be  placed  in  a  high  class  of  poetical  excellence.  Some 
few,  however,  are  characterized  by  their  fervour  of  spirit 
andmelody  of  versification.  S.  0.  Hall,  in  his ''Book 
of  Gems,**  concludes  his  notice  of  this  author  with  the 
foUowing  lively  remarks : — "  The  name  of  Herrick  is 
surpassingly  gladsome  and  joyous.  He  was  a  light- 
heaj*ted  bird,  who  bounded  from  flower  to  flower  with 
the  gay  thoughtlessness  of  the  butterfly,  rather  than 
the  patient  labour  of  the  bee.  He  appears  as  if  giving 
himself  up  to  enjoyment.  He  revels  among  his  thoughts. 
Springing  forth  naturally  and  without  effort,  they  take 
the  form  of  verse,  airy  and  playful  as  the  thistledown 
that  is  borne  with  the  breeze  from  one  spot  to  another, 
and,  like  the  thistledown,  rarely  tarrying  long  enough 
on  any  to  carry  into  air  a  particle  of  truth." 

In  the  same  animated  spirit  and  figurative  style  of 
language,  an  eloquent  writer  in  "The  Retrospective  Re- 
view" observes :  "Herrick's  poems  resemble  a  luxuriant 
meadow,  full  of  king-cups  and  wild  flowers ;  or  a  July 
firmament,  sparkling  with  a  myriad  of  stars.  His  fancy 
fed  upon  all  the  fair  and  sweet  things  of  nature  :  it  is 
redolent  of  roses  and  jessamines;  it  is  as  light  and  airy 
as  the  thistledown,  or  the  bubbles  which  laughing  boys 
blow  into  the  air,  where  they  float  in  a  winding  line  of 
beauty."  The  fourth  volume  of  "The  Quarterly  Review" 
contains  some  judicious  remarks  on  Herrick's  poeti- 
cal qualifications.  "  His  divine  poems,"  says  Hallam, 
**  are  such  as  might  be  presumed  by  their  title  and  the 
poet's  calling;  of  his  humorous,  which  are  poetically 
much  superior,  and  probably  written  in  early  life,  the 
greater  portion  is  light  and  voluptuous.  A  selection 
was  published  in  1815,  by  which,  as  commonly  happens, 
the  poetical  fame  of  Herrick  does  not  suffer.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in 
1823.  He  is  abundant  in  the  resources  of  verse.  He 
is  sportive,  fanciful,  and  generally  polished  in  his  lan- 
guage, though  he  is  sometimes  obscure,  and  runs  occa- 
sionally into  pedantry."  Many  of  Herrick's  smaller 
poems  and  songs  are  unequalled  for  their  sweetneaa^'OL^ 
tftaklin^  riracitjr,  Campbell  notices  Herrick.  m  V\a 
Speeimeiw  o£  the  Britiah  Poets,'*  and  pionouiic^^  «• 
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severe  <;ensare  on  his  coarseness  and  indelicacy.  Robert 
Bell,  also,  in  bis  *•' Lives  of  tbe  Poets,"  publisbed  in  Lard- 
ner's  ''  Cyclopedia,"  bas  made  some  appropriate  remarks 
on  tbe  literary  tsbaracter  of  tbis  pleasing  writer. 


HENRY   KING. 

Born,  1591 ;  Diso,  16G9: 


The  Rev.  Db.  Henrt  Einq  was  a  religions  poet  and 
divine  of  considerable  reputation.  His  ratber  was  Jobn 
King,  Bisbop  of  London.  Henry,  tbe  son  of  tbis  prelate, 
was  bom  in  1591.  He  received  bis  early  education  at 
Westminster  Scbool,and  afterwards  graduated  at  Gbrist's 
College,  Oxford,  wbere  be  obtained  tbe  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  Soon  after  bis  ordination,  James  I.  conferred 
upon  bim  tbe  office  of  cbaplain.  In  1638  be  received 
fiirtber  promotion,  by  being  appointed  to  tbe  deaneiy 
of  Rocbester ;  and  in  tbree  years  from  tbat  date,  be  was 
elevated  to  tbe  episcopal  bencb,  and  became  Bisbop 
of  Rocbester.  Tbis  preferment  be  lost  in  tbe  political 
troubles  wbicb  tben  prevailed,  and  recovered  it  at  tbe 
restoration  of  Gbarles  II.  His  deatb  took  place  in 
1669.  He  publisbed  several  sermons,  wbicb  beareri- 
dence  of  tbe  fervency  and  sincerity  of  tbe  religions  prin- 
ciples by  wbicb  bis  conduct  was  regulated.  Botn  m 
a  clergyman  and  in  private  life,  be  was  popnlar  and 
beloved.  Mr.  Can^bell  bas  given  it  as  bis  opinion, 
tbat  "  Dr.  King's  poems,  elegies,  and  sonnets,  nave  i 
neatness,  elegance,  and  even  tenderness,  wbicb  entitle 
them  to  more  attention  tban  tbey  now  receive."  The  : 
Rev.  R.  Cattermole  says  of  tbis  learned  prelate,  ^tbat  \ 
be  was  advanced  to  a  Bisbopric  by  King  Cbarles^  ex-  r 
pressly  witb  a  view  tbat  by  bis  mildness,  anfei|piied  a 
piety,  and  blameless  life,  be  migbt  belp  to  win  bade 
tbe  affections  of  tbe  people,  alienated  by  its  enemiai 
from  tbe  episcopal  order.  Tbere  is  a  peculiar  cham 
in  bis  poetrv,  wbicb  is  owing  less  to  tbe  ease  and 
Aweetness  of  style  by  wbicb  it  is  frequently  distiB- 
^uiahed,  tban  by'its  faitbfully  reflecting  tbe  qualities  of 
the  autbor's  mind  and  \\eat\.**  H.\&  ii^^eAtions  on  tbs 
'Shortneaa  of  Man's  Life,'*  a.iid\aa«A)Vt^;'  \uw^\«a 
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erally  admired.  Their  tendency  is^to  awaken  solemn 
ights,  and  to  impress  upon  the  miud  the  fleeting 
ire  of  all  sublunary  things.  In  addition  to  his 
3r  publications^  he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical 
Lslation  of  the  Psalms,  a  small  volume  of  miscel- 
)ous  poems  in  English,  various  religious  tracts,  and 
3ral  Greek  and  I^tin  poems.  His  affecting  verses 
the  death  of  his  wife  have  been  often  (][uoted  as  a 
ihed  specimen  of  elegiac  poetry. 


FRANCIS    QUARLES. 

BoHN,  1592;  Dicd,  1644. 

LNCis  QuABLES  was  bom  in  1592,  near  Romford,  in 
ex.  His  father  held  the  situation  of  Clerk  of  the 
sen-cloth,  and  Purveyor  of  the  Navy,  under  Queen 
sabeth.  He  received  his  education  at  Cambridge,' 
.  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  .The  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
ghter  of  James  I.,  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of 
)-bearer.  Archbishop  Ussher  afterwards  appointed 
I  his  private  Secretary.  He  accompanied  His  Grace 
[reland,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  it  in  consequence 
he  rebellion  of  1641,  having  lost  his  property  by  that 
nt.  He  afterwards  received  the  appointment  of 
■onologer  to  the  City  of  London.  He  was  the  author 
b  work  called  the  "  Loyal  Convert,"  which  was  cen- 
tred by  Parliament  to  be  highly  objectionable  in  its 
racter,  and  dangerous  in  its  tendency.  As  a  punish- 
it  for  this. offence,  his  property  was  sequestrated, 
I  his  books  were  burned.  He  was  deeply  affected  by 
i  rigorous  sentence,  and  died  in  1 644.,  at  the  age  of 
{T-two.  His  works  are  numerous.  The  most  celebrated 
Jiem  is  his  **  Divine  Emblems,'*  a  set  of  designs  ex- 
ited in  prints,  and  illustrated  by  a  copy  of  verses  in 
h.  The  '^Emblems"  are  supposed  to  have  been 
ied  from  a  Spanish  author ;  but  the  verses  are 
n  the  pen  of  Quarles.  They  have  been  praised  by 
ipetent  judges  as  possessing  no  ordinary  vigour  of  ^ 
id,  without  much  pretensiou  to  poliali  oi  e\eg3Kac(^ 
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The  principal  poeto  of  this  author  are  the  ^  Soriptnre 
Histories  of  Sampson,  Job,  Esther,  and  Jonah :"  the 
'*  School  of  the  Heart  f  "  Sion's  Elegies  f  and  "  Hie- 
roglyphics of  the  Life  of  Man ;"  besides  several  miscel- 
laneous pieces.  Of  his  prose  works  there  are  two  which 
have  been  warmly  eulogized,  namely,  his '' Judgment  and 
Mercy  for  Afflicted  Souls,"  and  his  "Enchiridon."  The 
latter  is  a  collection  of  maxims,  divine  and  moral, 
written  with  brevity  and  strength,  and  calculated  by 
their  wisdom  to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  upon  society. 
Willmott,  a  modern  biographer  of  Quarles,  expresses  his 
opinion  of  Quarles'  poetical  character  and  prose  writings 
in  the  following  terms: — "  We  may  say  of  him,  in  the  em- 
phatic words  of  Dr.  Hammond,  that  he  was  of  an 
athletic  habit  of  mind,  braced  into  more  than  common 
vigour  by  healthful  and  ennobling  studies,  and  a  pore 
and  virtuous  life.  There  was  nothin?  effeminate  in 
his  manners  or  disposition;  he  was  often  ungraceful, 
but  never  weak.  No  man  had  a  corrector  notion  of  the 
beauty  of  style,  or  presented  a  more  striking  excep- 
tion to  his  own  rule-— '  Clothe  not  thy  language,*  he 
said,  '  either  with  obscurity  or  affectation ;  in  the  one 
thou  discoverest  too  much  darkness,  in  the  other  too 
much  lightness.  He  that  speaks  from  the  understanding 
to  the  understanding  is  the  best  interpreter.'  It  would 
have  been  good  for  his  fame  if  he  had  practised  what 
he  taught.  His  eccentricity  was  the  ruin  of  his  genius : 
he  offered  up  the  most  beautiful  offspring  of  his  imagi- 
nation, without  remorse,  to  this  misshapen  idol.  The 
specimens  we  have  given  of  his  poetry,  show  that  he 
could  write  with  dignity,  simplicity,  and  pathos  ;  and 
that  if  his  poetry  flowed  in  a  muddy  stream,  partides  of 
precious  gold  may  be  gathered  from  its  channel.  As  a 
writer  of  prose,  he  deserves  very  high  applause.  His 
style  is  remarkably  flowing,  and  animated  oy  a  Christian 
benignity  of  spirit  Without  the  copious  richness  of 
Taylor,  or  the  mystical  eloquence  of  Brown,  or  the 
poignant  terseness  of  South,  he  possesses  sufficient 
force  and  sweetness  to  entitle  him  to  be  named  with 
the  masters  of  our  language." 
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The  priTate  character  of  Quarle^^  Ib  repreeented  to 
tiave  been  amiable  and  exemplary.  It  has  been  deli** 
neated  by  his  wife  in  glowing  colours.  The  closing 
scenes  of  his  life^  as  described  by  her^  cannot  be  medi- 
tated upon  without  awakening  solemn  reflections.  He 
bad  endured  severe  trials  and  persecutions;  and  his 
amiable  partner  has  depicted^  with  simplicity  and  feeling 
kis  composure  and  submission.  The  subjoined  passage 
is  taken  from  Willmott's  interesting  sketch  of  his 
life: — ''  His  patience  was  wonderful,  insomuch,  that  he 
would  confess  no  pain,  even  when  sJl  his  friends  per- 
ceiyed  his  disease  to  be  mortal;  but  still  rendered 
thanks  to  God  for  his  especial  love  to  him,  in  taking 
Lim  into  his  own  hands  to  chastise,  while  others  were 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  the  power  of  pis- 
tols, and  the  trampling  of  horses.  He  expressed  great 
sorrow  for  his  sins ;  and  when  it  was  told  him,  that 
his  friends  conceived  he  did  thereby  much  harm  to 
himself,  he  answered, '  They  were  not  his  friends  who 
would  not  give  him  leave  to  be  penitent.' 

'^His  exhortations  to  those  that  came  to  visit  him 
were  most  divine ;  wishing  them  *  to  have  a  care  of 
the  expense  of  their  time,  and  every  day  to  call  them- 
selves to  an  account,  that  so  when  they  came  to  their 
bed  of  sickness,  they  might  lie  upon  it  with  a  rejoicing 
heart.'  And,  doubtless,  such  an  one  was  his ;  insomuch, 
that  he  thanked  God  that  whereas  he  might  justly  have 
expected  that  his  '  conscience  should  look  him  in  the 
face  like  a  lion,'  it  rather  looked  upon  him  '  like  a  lamb,' 
and  that  God  had  forgiven  him  his  sins.  I  might  here 
add,  what  blessed  advice  he  gave  to  me  in  particular, 
still  to  trust  in  God,  whose  promise  is  to  provide  for  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  &c.  But  this  is  already  im- 
printed on  my  heart,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  need 
here  again  to  insert  it.  His  charity  in  freely  forgiy- 
ing  his  greatest  enemies  was  equaUy  Ohristian-like ; 
and  when  he  heard  that  the  indiviaual,  whose  vindictive 
conduct  towards  him  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  his 
iUness,  was  called  to  an  account  for  it,  his  answer  was, 
'God  forbid ;  I  seek  not  revenge ;  I  freely forgiye  hinL 
and  the  rest'" 
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From  the  yirtnops  character  of  this  excellent  man^  as 
delineated  hy  his  attached  wife,  there  is  an  important 
lesson  to  he  aerived,  namely,  that  a  well-spent  life  is  the 
hest  preparation  for  a  tranquil  and  happy  death-hed. 


GEORGE  HERBERT. 

BoKir,  1593;  DiBO,  1682. 

With  moistened  eye 
We  read  of  faith  and  purest  charity, 
In  statesman,  priest,  and  humUe  eltiaen ; 
Oh !  could  we  oopj  their  mild  Tirtues,  then 
What  joy  to  Uve,  and  hapjjfiness  to  die. 

If  ethinks  their  Tery  names  shine  still  and  bright^ 
Satellites  turning  in  a  lucid  ring. 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memofj. 


With  a  soul  composed  of  harmonies. 
Like  a  sweet  swan,  he  warbles,  as  he  dies. 
His  Maker's  praise,  and  Us  own  obsequies. 

Cotton's  Lbui  to  Isaao  IFoaon. 

This  amiable  and  popular  clergyman  was  distinguished 
for  his  earnest  and  unaffected  piety,  and  for  his  talents 
as  a  poet  and  divine.  He  was  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  two  able  biographers — ^Isaac  Walton,  and,  in 
more  recent  times,  Wnlmott — ^both  well  qualified  to 
depict,  with  fidelity  and  tenderness,  his  learning  as  a 
scholar,  his  merits  as  a  writer,  and  his  virtues  as  a 
man.  Herbert's  first  biographer,  however,  was  the  Rev. 
Barnabas  Oley,  whose  memoir  of  the  poet  was  prefixed 
to  the  first  edition  of  his  excellent  work,  "  The  Country 
Parson,"  published  in  1652.  To  these  interesting  pab- 
lications,  the  student  of  biography  should  refer  for  a  full 
account  of  this  good  man  and  sincere  Christian.  Our 
space  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  very  brief  outline^ 
for  which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Willmott,  to 
Gorton's  "  Biographical  Dictionary,**  and  "  The  Penny 
Cyclopedia.** 

Willmott  commences  his  life  of   Herbert  by  ob- 
serving, that  "  it  possesses  the  greatest  charm,  and  has 
long  been  biended  in  the  heart  with  scenes  of  serenHy 
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Mid  peace ;  with  the  path  of  the  quiet  fields  to  church, 
and  the  sweet  solemnity  of  the  pastor's  fireside."  He 
was  descended  from  a  nohle  ftimily,  and  was  horn  on 
the  3rd  day  of  April,  1593,  at  the  castle  of  Montgomery, 
in  Wales,  near  the  town  of  that  name.  He  lost  his  father 
in  his  fourth  year,  and  consequently  he  '*  spent  much  of 
his  childhood  under  the  eye  and  care  of  his  prudent 
mother,  and  the  tuition  of  a  chaplain  or  tutor."  After 
remaining  under  her  care  for  twelve  years,  he  attended 
Westminster  School,  and  went  from  thence  to  Trinity 
College,  Camhridm  In  the  year  1619,  he  was  chosen 
pnhlic  orator  of  we  University,  having  previously  ob- 
tained his  desree  as  Master  of  Arts,  and  a  fellowship. 
He  cultivated  the  modem  languages  with  great  assi- 
duity and  success;  tind  his  eminent  abilities  attracted 
the  notice  of  James  I.,  who  appointed  him  to  an  office  with 
but  few  duties  to  perform,  and  a  liberal  salary  to  receive* 
It  is  supposed  that,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  King,  he  followed  the  practice  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  by  indulging  in  fulsome  adulation .  He  became 
a  great  a  favourite  at  court ;  and  his  Majesty  used  to  caL 
him  the  "  Jewel  of  Cambridge  University,"  and  pay  him 
much  personal  attention.  Willmott  instlv  remarks, 
wiin  deference  to  Herbert's  love  of  princely  fe,vour,  that 
''  prosperity,  though  a  flowery  path,  is  not  exempt  from 
peril.  The  condescension  of  his  royal  master,  and  the 
seductive  charms  of  the  courts  dazzled  for  a  season  the 
eyes  of  the  poet ;  the  old  cloisters  of  Trinity  lost  their 
charm ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  seldom  looked  towards 
Cambridge  except  when  the  King  was  there,  and  then 
he  never  failed."  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered 
for  this  obsequiousness  to  the  great  is,  that  it  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age,  and  that  other  eminent  and  good 
men  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

After  the  death  of  his  royal  patron,  in  1625,  Herbert 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  labouring,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  make  the  name 
of  a  priest  honourable  by  consecrating  all  his  learning, 
»nd  all  his  poor  abilities,  to  advance  the  glory  of  God 
who  gave  them."  The  first  living  he  obtained  was  the 
prebendary  of  Leighton  £cclesia^  in  tihe  d\oce«id  oi  I^l^ 
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coin ;  and  lie  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire.  He  dis- 
charged his  clerical  duties  with  unwearied  zeal  and  at- 
tention, and  was  beloved  by  his  parishioners.  His 
health  was  not  equal  to  his  exertions,  and  he  died  at 
his  parsonage  in  1632,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 
His  principekl  work  is  the  ^  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poems 
and  Priyate  Ejaculations,"  of  which  Walton  says,  in  his 
biography,  that  20,000  copies  were  sold  within  a  few 
months.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  this  volume  was 
the  only  companion  of  Oowper  during  the  first  attack 
of  melancholy  with  which  he  was  visited.  Herbert  also 
wrote  the  '^Country  Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of 
Holy  Life" — ^a  production  containing  a  series  of  excel- 
lent maxims  and  rules,  which  were  practically  exempli- 
fied in  his  own  life.  Commentators  on  his  writings 
have  censured  his  style  as  quaint  and  affected ;  but  it 
will  be  easy  to  perceive  from  the  few  pieces  we  have 
selected,  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  the  feelings  and  taste 
of  a  genuine  poet.  Coleridge,  one  of  the  soundest  crities 
in  modern  times,  has  spoken  in  strong  terms  of  Herbert*! 
valuable  contributions  to  Sacred  poetry. 

The  Rev.  R.  Cattermole,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Sacred 
Poetry  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  has  said  of  Her- 
bert, that  "  he  appears  to  have  been  as  fine  an  example 
as  any  age  has  produced,  of  the  poet,  the  scholar,  and  the 
gentleman — all  harmonized  and  exalted  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  earnest  and  reflecting  Christian."  Some  of 
his  poems  are  the  most  impressive  and  polished  in  the 
language.  His  verses  on  "  Virtue,"  "  Employment," 
and  "  Peace,"  exemplify  both  his  faults  and  his  beautie& 
Upon  his  devotional  compositions  no  higher  praise  can 
be  bestowed,  than  that  they  were  a  source  of  com- 
fort and  consolation  to  a  large  portion  of  the  most  pious 
and  intelligent  of  the  community,  who  lived  during  the 
century  in  which  they  were  first  published.  We  must 
refer  to  the  pages  of  Willmott  for  a  striking  account 
of  Herbert's  private  life,  which  famishes  a  model  for 
imitation  to  all  those,  of  whatever  religious  persuasion, 
who  are  charged  with  the  sacred  functions  of  the  clerical 
prafeBBioju     We  have  spaoe  only  fox  IIm  following  aneo- 
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dote  and  for  two  extracts,  one  from  the  toncbing  accoant 
of  his  last  moments,  as  recorded  in  the  biography  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  the  other  from  the  pen  of 
Isaac  Walton : — 

^  Walton  relates  an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  walks  to 
Salisbury.  When  Herbert  was  some  way  on  his  jour- 
ney, he  oyertook  a  poor  man,  standing  by  a 'poorer 
horse,'  that  had  fallen  down  beneath  too  heavy  a  bur^ 
den;  and  seeing  the  distress  of  one,  and  the  suffering 
of  tiie  other,  he  put  off  his  canonical  dress,  and  helped 
the  man  to  unload,  and  afterwards  to  reload  the  horse, 
and  then  giving  him  money  to  refresh  himself  and  the 
animal,  departed,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  if 
he  loved  himself  he  should  be  merciful  to  his  beast. 
This  incident  afforded  a  subject  to  the  Royal  Academi- 
cian, Cooper,  for  an  interesting  design." 

^With  so  much  serenity  was  this  Christian  poet 
gathered  to  his  fathers, '  unspotted  of  the  world,  full  of 
alms-deeds,  full  of  humility,  and  all  the  examples  of  a 
virtuous  life.*  Wherefore,  then,  should  we  weep  for  the 
pilgrim  who  thus  early  in  the  sammer-time  set  out  for 
the  celestial  country,  where  they  whom  he  loved  were 
gone  before,  and  where  his  beautiful  piety  taught  him 
to  believe  that  his  mother's  arms  were  longing  for  her 
absent  son.  Although  he  was  young  in  years  he  was 
rich  in  good  works. 

*"  It  is  not  growing,  like  a  tree, 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be. 
A  Uly  of  the  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May : 
Although  it  faU  and  die  that  night, 
It  was  the  flower  and  plant  of  light/  " 

Ben  JofMOM. 

The  illustrious  author  of  the  ''Angler"  closes  his 
memoir  of  Herbert  with  the  following  emphatic  sen- 
tence : — '*  Thus  he  lived,  and  thus  he  died,  like  a  saint, 
full  of  alms-deeds,  full  of  humility,  and  all  the  examples 
of  a  virtuous  life,  which  I  cannot  conclude  better  than 
with  this  borrowed  observation — 

"  '  AU  most  to  their  cold  graves ; 
But  the  religious  actions  of  the  just 
SmeU  sweet  in  death,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.' " 
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THOMAS  HEYWOOD. 

DATS  or  BxRTR  UNcniTAiN;  Dud,  1669. 

Thomas  Hetwood  was  both  an  actor  and  a  dramatist; 
bat  in  his  work  entitled  the  *'  Hierarchy  of  the  Angels/ 
he  has  written  verses  that  deserve  a  permanent  place 
among  the  productions  of  the  Sacred  poets.  The  date 
of  his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  age. 
His  plays  amount  in  number  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  lost.  Gibber, 
in  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  gives  a  list  of  twenty- 
four,  which  display  talents  of  a  superior  order.  In 
addition  to  his  dramatic  works,  he  published  trans- 
lations from  Lucian,  Erasmus,  and  several  Latin  and 
Italian  authors.  He  was  also  the  writer  of  three 
biographical  works,  among  which  was  a  life  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  "  War- 
ton's  History  of  English  Poetry.'*  His  death  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  1659.  His  curious  poem  of  the 
"Hierarchy  of  the  Angels"  was  published  in  1645, 
when  the  author  was  an  old  man.  It  is  divided  into 
nine  books;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the 
commentaries  attached  to  each  part,  should  evince  so 
much  theological  research,  considering  that  the  poet's 
time  and  attention  were  almost  wholly  engrossed  in 
preparing  compositions  for  the  press  of  so  opposite 
a  nature,  and  which  required  literary  qualifications 
of  so  different  a  character.  The  "  Four  Prentices  of 
London"  and  "  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,"  are  the 
most  admired  of  his  plays.  Hallam,  in  his  examination 
of  the  old  dramatic  poets,  and  Lamb,  in  his  admirable 
specimens,  render  to  him  all  the  praise  that  he  deserves 
as  one  of  the  minor  and  most  prolific  writers  of  the 
stage.  In  all  the  critical  and  biographical  works  thai 
treat  of  the  early  writers  of  the  English  drama,  honoais> 
able  mention  is  made  of  Thomas  Heywood. 
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JAMES  SHIELET. 

Born,  1696;  Disd,  1666. 

AU  muses  are  not  g^i^iless ;  but  such  strain! 
As  thine  deserve,  if  I  may  verdict  give, 
In  sober,  chaste,  and  learned  times  to  live. 

Thcmaa  May,  w^ctdpoeL 

Ages  yet  to  come  shall  hear  and  see, 
When  dead,  thy  works  a  living  el^;y. 

Contemporasy  toriter  with  SMrlep, 

Shislet  is  known  to  the  world  principally  as  a  drama- 
tist; and  his  works,  in  that  department  of  literature,  are 
distinguished  hy  excellences  of  the  highest  order.  He 
was  bom  in  London  in  1596,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Merchant  Tailor's  School.  He  entered  at 
Oxford  University.  Having  finished  with  credit  his 
academical  studies,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  a  curacy  in  St.  Albans.  Soon  after  he  ob- 
tained this  preferment,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  obtained  a  respectable  subsistence  by  con- 
ducting the  grammar  school  at  St.  Albans.  He  held 
this  situation  during  the  years  1623  and  1624,  when 
he  went  to  London  and  employed  himself  as  a  dramatic 
writer.  In  1642,  the  lon^  Parliament  having,  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  prohibited  the  performance  of  plays, 
Shirley  was  compelled  to  resume  the  profession  of  a 
teacher;  and  he  opened  a  school  at  Whitefriars,  where 
he  educated  many  young  men,  who  afterwards  rose  to 
eminence  in  their  respective  walks  of  life.  An  able 
critic  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Shirley,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  volume  of  "The  Quarterly  Review,"  remarks,  that 
*'  an  amusing  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  life  might 
be  formed  on  the  great  men  who  have  been  schoolmasters. 
Among  monarchs,  it  would  descend  from  Dionysius 
the  tyrant,  to  Louis  Phillippe.  Among  men  of  letters, 
in  the  times  of  which  we  write,  appear  the  names  of 
Shirley,  and  that  far  greater  'blind  old  schoolmaster,*  as 
Milton  was  denominated  by  the  miserable  scorn  of  his 
enemies.**  In  addition  to  those  celebrated  names,  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Campbell,  the  poet,  of  whom  his 
latest  biographer.  Doctor  Beattie,  records  that  when  he 
only  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  yea;n  oi  «4g&^ 
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he  paid  Ids  dass-foee  at  college  out  of  bis  seantf 
earnings,  as  a  teacher  of  young  children;  and  at  alator 
period  of  his  life,  his  narrow  circnmstanoes  rendered  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  reoonrse  to  priTate  taition% 
as  a  means  of  improving  his  condition  in  life.  Many 
other  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  conld  be  selected 
from  the  lives  of  onr  most  distingnished  literary  men, 
which  would  form  an  admirable  subject  for  biographical 
illustration. 

The  profession  of  a  schoolmaster,  however  nsefbl  and 
honourable,  is  generally  disagreeable  to  men,  like  Ship- 
ley, possessing  a  poetical  imagination,  and  animated  by 
a  strong  desire  for  literary  fiime.  He  soon,  therefon^ 
became  tired  of  his  humble  office,  and  in  a  little  moie 
than  two  years  adopted  the  uncertain  pn^easion  of  aa 
author.  His  dramatic  productions  succeeded  each  other 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Between  the  years  1635aiii 
1666,  he  publishcKl  thirty-nine  plays  which  were  gene- 
rally well  received.  The  leputation  he  acquired  gave 
him  considerable  influence,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
write  the  poet^  for  the  most  splendid  interlude  ever 
performed  at  Whitehall.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  sketch  to  enumerate  in  detail  his  nume- 
rous dramas.  They  have  been  examined  with  care^  and 
their  faults  and  merits  accurately  pointed  out  by  sevend 
critics  and  biographers.  The  author  of  Shirley's  lift^ 
published  in  Litrdner^s  ^  Cyclopedia,**  has  given  a  full 
and  correct  account  of  his  literary  labours.  ^  The 
Brothers,"  "The  I^dy  of  Pleasure,"  and  «  The  Grateful 
Servant,**  are  considered  the  best  of  his  works. 

In  1633  Shirley  visited  Ireland,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Earl  of  Eildare,  and  obtained  the  situation  of 
master  of  the  revels  to  the  Irish  court  He  produced 
several  new  plays,  during  his  residence  of  two  yean  ia 
Ireland,  which  were  performed  with  success  at  the 
Dublin  theatre.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  stage 
exhibitions  were  again  permitted,  and  Shirley  resumed 
his  contributions  to  the  drama,  and  continued  to  do  ao 
until  his  death.  His  career  was  not  destitute  of  adven- 
ture and  vicissitude.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
pcUtical  events  of  the  times,  having  fought  in  the  civil 
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I  on  tlie  royalist  side.  The  end  of  his  life  was  a 
uicholy  one.  He  and  his  wife  were  driven  bj  the 
t  fire  of  London  from  their  residence  in  Fleet-street 
St.  Giles,  where,  from  the  loss  of  all  they  possessed, 
from  terror,  they  both  died  on  the  same  day,  in 
•ber,  1 666.  There  is  no  ground  for  doubting  ei<lier 
parity  of  Shirley's  motives,  or  the  sincerity  of  his 
ictions  in  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  £Ekith.  He 
tved  neither  place  nor  pension  as  a  reward  for  his 
ersion.  On  tiie  contrary,  he  surrendered  his  living 
le  church,  and  was  subjected  to  the  suspicion  whi(£ 
ily  attaches  to  a  sudden  change  in  religious  opinion, 
d^mas  contain  various  allusions  to  this  subject, 
afibrd  evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  the  theological 
^f  which  he  appears  to  have  conscientiously  adopted, 
te  which  he  consistently  adhered. 
harles  Lamb,  a  critic  eminently  distinguished  for 
profound  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  old  dnu- 
iflts,  designates  Shirley  as  the  "  best  of  a  great  race 
athors,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the  same  language, 
had  a  set  of  moral  feelings  and  notions  in  common." 
ipbell,  in  his  "Essay  on  English  Poetry,"  makes 
following  remarks  on  the  style  of  this  poet: — 
lirley  was  the  last  of  our  good  old  dramatists, 
language  sparkles  with  the  most  exquisite  images, 
ping  some  occasional  pruriencies  apart,  the  fault  of 
age  rather  than  of  liimselfj^  he  speaks  the  most 
shed  dialect  of  the  stage.  I  consider  his  genius  as 
ler  brilliant  and  elegant,  than  as  strong  or  lofty, 
style,  to  use  a  line  of  his  own,  '  is  studded,  like  a 
ty  night,  with  stars;'  and  a  severe  critic  might  say, 
)  the  stars  often  shine  when  the  atmosphere  is  too 
ty.  From  a  general  impression  of  his  works,  I 
lid  not  paint  his  muse  with  the  haughty  form  and 
ares  of  inspiration,  but  with  a  countenance  in  its 
py  moments,  arch,  lovely,  and  interesting  both  in 
les  and  in  tears ;  crowned  with  flowers,  and  not  un- 
sbted  to  ornament,  but  wearing  the  drapery  and 
plet  with  a  claim  to  them  from  natural  beauty." 
8  graceful  tribute  to  the  literary  merits  of  Shirley 
been  blamed  as  too  flattering.    There  coiSL  V^^  li!^ 
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doubt,  howerer,  that  Shirlo/s  works  aboand  with  e^ 
quisito  passaffcs  whioh  exhibit  the  strength  aud  parity 
of  the  Englioh  lanffuago.  Ellis  iuoluded  several  ohoiei 
extracts  from  his  dramatic  writings  in  his  **  Seleotioof 
of  Early  English  Poetry.** 

Shirley's  works  have  been  republished  with  muj 
valuable  annotations  by  various  editors  ;  but  the  moil 
intorosting,  and  best  arranged  collection  of  his  dranuitie 
productions  appoared  in  1822,  with  notes  bjv  OiflbnL 
and  a  Hkotch  of  liis  life  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  i)yoe.  M 
^his  admirable  edition  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  forty^ 
ninth  volume  of  *'  The  Quarterly  Review.**    The  writer 
of  that  brilliant  article  examines,  with  critical  aoutenea^ 
the  most  admired  of  Shirley*s  plays,  and  delineates  hii 
merits  in  a  masterly  style.  We  give  two  extracts  as  sped- 
mens : — "Shirley  was  the  'last  minstrel*  of  the  early  Bng* 
lish  stage.    In  him  expired  what  may  be  properly  oalM 
the  school  of  Shakspeare.  Like  our  northern  poet*s  'last  ol 
all  the  bards,*  or,  as  he  was  called  by  one  of  his  oonteiBpe- 
raries, '  the  last  sui)porter  of  the  dying  scene,*  after  enjoy* 
ing  some  years  of  fame  and  popularity,  Shirley  fonnd  nim- 
solf  &llcn  upon  an  ungonial  time,  on  days  m  whioh  Ui 
art  could  obtain  but  little  audience.    Before  his  career 
was  half  run,  Iuh  occupation  was  proscribed ;  and  at  the 
Restoration,  the  lineal  descent  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger, 
law  a  now  art  to  take  possession  of  the  stage.     He  wm  f 
a  stningor  among  the  race  of  poets  who  sprang  up  y 
around  him — ho  belonged  to  another  age;  some  of  hii  ' 
plays,  ns  well  as  those  of  his  great  masters,  Shakspeare 
and  Fletcher,  were  indeed  revived,  but  the  rhyming  \ 
heroic  tragedy,  and  the  profligate  comedy  of  intrigue,  : 
were  in  tlio  ascendant — and  Shirley  stood  aloof.     Gon- 
soioufl,  as  it  wore,  that  he  belonged  to  a  de])arted  gene- 
ration, that  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  popular 
playwrights  of  the  modem  era,  he  refused  to  l>ooome  a 
pupil  in  the  new,  the  degenerate  school,  and  thus  to 
form,  as  he  might,  the  link  between  the  romantic  and 
that  which  called  itself  the  heroic  drama.     Ilenoe  the 
civil  wars  draw  a  coninlote  line  of  demarcation  between 
two  periods  of  dramatic  art.        ..... 

"  Shirley^  as  a  dramatist,  bears  evident  indications  of 
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being  the  last  of  a  great,  but  almost  exhausted  school 
It  is  the  decline,  though  still  the  serene  and  beautiful 
dedine,  of  a  glorious  day.  The  royal  race  submits  with 
toanquil  dignity  to  its  deposition,  but  the  sceptre  is 
passing  into  other  hands.  His  poetic  character  is  by 
no  means  so  strongly  marked  as  that  of  most  of  his 
predecessors.  The  distinctive  peculiarities  of  genius 
were  pre-occupied.  Of  course  the  ground  where  Shak- 
speare  had  trod  was  not  merely  sacred-^it  was  unattain- 
able; and  Jonson — though  in  his  comedy  of  'Manners* 
he  was  followed  by  many  of  the  later  writers — in  his 
profound  learning,  and  not  less  in  his  full  and  elaborate 
delineation  of  character,  stood  also  alone.  Massinger 
liad  excelled  in  vifforous  and  masculine  eloquence,  and 
in  a  peculiar  style  of  dark  moral  painting,  such  as 
we  trace  in  his  Luke  and  his  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  The 
infinite  variety  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  seemed  to 
leave  no  character  unattempted,  no  passion  unexplored, 
no  situation  untried.  Among  the  inferior  writers.  Ford 
had  stretched  the  passions  on  the  rack,  till  they  almost 
burst  with  agony.  Webster,  the  spagnolet  of  the  old 
drama,  had,  in  the  same  manner,  overwrought  the  prin- 
eiple  of  terror,  and  thus  too  often  marred  the  impressive- 
ness  of  that  sombre  grandeur  in  which  lies  his  true 
strength.  Middleton  had  passages  of  a  kind  of  homely 
pathos  not  easily  surpassed.  Thus,  when  Shirley  came 
on  the  stage,  he  mignt  seem  to  succeed  to  a  mine,  of 
which  the  wealth  had  been  completely  exhausted — a 
land,  of  which  every  nook  and  comer  had  been  explored 
and  cultivated  to  its  utmost  height  of  productiveness. 
Every  source  from  which  dramatic  invention  had  drawn 
its  materials  might  seem  dried  up.  The  history  of  every 
oountry  had  been  dramatized — every  distinguished  per- 
eonage  in  ancient  or  modem  times  had  appeared  on 
the  stage— even  the  novelists  of  Italy  were  well  nigh 
ran  to  their  dregs  :  human  nature  itself  might  almost 
appear  to  have  been  worked  out — every  shade  and 
modification  of  character  had  been  variously  combined, 
•very  incident  placed  in  every  possible  light.  Yet  undei 
nil  tliese  disadvantages  Shirley  is  an  original  writer : 
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tbongh  he  perpetually  works  tap  inaterialB  of  tlie 
kind  as  those  of  his  predecessors,  yet  his  forms  are  new; 
though  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  earlier  writen^ 
particularly  of  Fletcher  his  plajjrs  are  &a  from  eerrik 
copies;  the  manner  of  composition  is  the  same,  yet  his 
lights  and  shadows  are  so  infinitely  yaried,  that  the 
impression  is  entirely  different  Even  his  style  is  hif 
own :  fax  inferior  in  force,  in  variety,  in  richness  to  his 
masters,  it  has  an  ease,  a  grace^  sometimes  an  elegance, 
essentially  his  own.  As  softened  and  more  delicately- 
penciled  outlines  of  characters,  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  meet  us  acain  in  the  volumes  of  Shirley— so 
his  poetry  is  full  of  the  same  images ;  yet  passing,  ai 
it  wore,  through  the  clear  and  pellucid  medium  of  his 
mind,  they  appear  as  if  they  were  the  new-bom  cre- 
ations of  his  own  fancy.** 

Schlegel,  Hazlitt,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Oharles  Lamb, 
and  other  eminent  critics,  have  done  justice  to  the  genius 
of  this  great  poet.  In  the  thirty-eighth  volume  of  *'  The 
Edinburgh  Review'*  there  is  an  elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  old  English  dramatists.  The  following  passage, 
in  reference  to  Shirley,  and  to  the  general  merits  of 
the  early  poets,  is  just  and  discriminating  : — ''  Shirley 
was  a  writer  of  about  the  same  calibre  as  Ford,  but 
with  less  pathos.  And  he  was,  moreover,  the  last  of 
that  bright  line  of  poets  whose  glory  has  run  thus  £bx 
into  the  future,  and  must  last  as  long  as  passion,  and 
profound  thought,  and  fancy,  and  imagination,  and  wit^ 
shall  continue  to  be  honoured.  There  may  be  a  change 
of  fashions,  and  revolutions  of  power ;  but  the  empire 
of  intolloct  will  always  remain  the  same.  There  is  a 
lofty  stability  in  genius,  a  splendour  in  a  learned 
renown,  which  no  clouds  can  obscure  or  extinguish. 
The  politician  and  his  victories  may  pass  away,  and 
the  discoveries  in  science  be  eclipsed;  but  the  search  of 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  is  for  immutable  truth 
and  their  fame  will  be,  like  their  object,  immortal. 
We  have  now  done  with  the  ancients.  We  have  endc»- 
youred  to  trace,  as  well  as  we  could,  their  individual 
likenesses :  but  they  had  also  a  general  character  which 
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iiged  to  their  age, — a  pervading  resemblance,  in 
oh  their  own  peculiar  distinctions  were  merged  and 
They  were  true  English  writers,  nnlatinized. 
J  were  not  translators  of  French  idioms,  nor  bor- 
ers (without  acknowledgment)  of  Boman  thoughts. 
ir  minds  were  not  of  exotic  growth,  nor  their  labours 
ioned  after  a  foreign  model.  Yet  they  were  in- 
ted  to  story  and  fable,  to  science  and  art — and  they 
a  tincture  of  learning;  but  it  was  mixed  with  the 
«n  of  fresh  inspiration,  and  subdued  to  the  purposes 
original  poetry.  It  was  not  the  staple,  the  com- 
[ity  upon  which  these  writers  traded;  but  was 
ided,  gracefully  and  usefully,  with  their  own  home- 
l  diction  and  original  thought" 
hirley  published  a  Yolume  of  his  miscellaneous  poems 
646,  which  display  talents  of  the  highest  class.  We 
9  selected  two  or  three  of  these  pieces,  and  assigned 
lem  their  appropriate  place  among  our  poetical  selec- 
s.  There  could  not  be  a  finer  dirge  than  ''  Death's 
d  Conquest;'*  and  no  moral  reflections  are  more 
mn  and  impressive  than  those  contained  in  his  lines 
3eath,  which  we  have  elsewhere  quoted.  "  Happy," 
I  one  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  Shirley's  intellec- 
character,  **  if  in  that  sad  hour  the  sentiment  em- 
led  in  those  exquisite  stanzas,  soothed  and  consoled 
ailing  spirit."  The  mind  that  dictated  the  subjoined 
fhing  lines,  so  justly  praised  by  "  The  Quarterly 
iew,"  could  not  have  been  insensible  to  moral 
{Hence  and  religious  feeling  : — 

Hark  I  how  chimes  tiie  passing  bell  t 
There's  no  music  to  a  knell: 
All  the  other  sounds  we  hear 
Flatter,  and  but  cheat  the  ear. 
Tliis  doth  put  us  still  in  mind 
That  our  flesh  must  be  resigned. 
And,  a  general  silence  made, 
The  world  be  muffled  in  a  shade. 
Orpheiis'  lute,  as  poets  tell, 
Was  but  a  moral  of  this  bell. 

I  dosing  our  notice  of  Shirley,  it  may  be  necessary 
bserve,  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  give  an 
.06  of  the  origin,  hiatory,  and  progieaa  oi  \^ 
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drama,  or  of  the  prolific  and  brilliant  serriees  of  oar  most 
celebrated  authors  in  that  department  of  literature.  This 
formed  no  part  of  our  plan ;  and,  if  attempted,  wonld 
have  increased  the  bulk  of  our  work  to  an  inconyenieot 
size.  With  a  few  exceptions,  therefore,  we  have  omitted 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  writers  for  the  atage 
who  were  the  predecessors,  contemporaries,  or  sucoeft- 
sors  of  Shakspeare.  Our  biographical  sketches  do  not 
embrace  the  lives  of  Lyly,  Marlow,  Middleton,  Rowlej, 
Marston,  Chapman,  Decker,  Ford,  and  Webster ;  anid, 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  they  were  excluded, 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  principal  dramatists  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries :  Otway,  Lee, 
Wycherly,  Vanburgh,  Congreve,  Farquhar,  Gibber,  Mur^ 
phy,  Cumberland,  Sheridan,  and  several  other  eminent 
authors  in  the  same  walk  of  literature.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  on  this  subject,  should 
consult  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Essay  on  the  Brama^" 
Hallam's  '^ Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe;" 
Schlegel's  "Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature;" 
Hazlitt's  "  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth ;"  Craik's  "  Sketches  of  Literature ;" 
and  Ulcerous  essays  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine;''  and 
the  "  Edinburgh"  and  *'  Quarterly"  Reviews.  From  the 
last-mentioned  periodical  work,  we  transcribe  a  beau- 
tiful passage  on  the  style  of  our  old  dramatic  authors, 
and  the  change  effected  in  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  age  by  the  great  ornaments  of  our  poetical  lite- 
rature. This  extract  will  be  found  in  a  masterly  criti- 
cism on  Dyce's  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  pub- 
lished in  the  number  for  September,  1848  : — 

"  Our  old  dramatists  were  obliged  by  their  vocation 
to  study  a  bold,  clear,  idiomatic  style  of  writing;  the 
works  of  the  more  eminent  among  them  are  tr^ures 
of  our  language  as  well  as  of  poetic  thought  If^  as 
regards  actual  life,  they  present  no  ima^  of  their  times 
which  we  can  trust  or  take  literally — ^though  doubtless 
their  faults  of  manners  and  of  morals  are  reflections  of 
the  age  they  lived  in — ^yet  we  find  in  them  chiefly  the 
poetic  mind  of  that  'golden  time'  of  our  literature.  In 
Chuuoer,  poetry  was  in  its  keen,  bright,  rosy  dawn  ;  in 
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Spenser,  with  Sidney  bj  bis  side,  we  see  its  brilliant 
morning;  Shakspeare  and  bis  dramatic  contemporaries 
fsam  its  noon-day  splendour ;  and  Milton  may  be  re- 
garded as  tbe  purple  sunset,  serene,  sublime,  magnifi- 
cent :  never  was  tbe  pomp  of  the  beavens  so  great, 
tbottgb  tbe  ardour  and  energy  of  tbe  ligbt  bad  abated, 
•8  wben  tbat  great  poetic  day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Hie  next  ligbt  tbat  rose  in  tbe  sky  was  brigbt  and  fair, 
Vot  it  was  a  reflected,  and  comparatiyely  a  cold  and 
lesser  radiance.  Even  Byron  would  not  bave  denied 
that  tbe  imaginative  poetry  of  Queen  Anne's  time  was 
to  tbat  of  Elizabetb  and  James  as  moonsbine  to  warm 
sonligbt.^  Beaumont  and  Fletcber  were  too  large  a 
put  of  tbe  noon-day  beaming  to  be  neglected  by  any 
loTer  and  servant  of  tbe  Englisb  Muse ;  tbey  are  too 
extensive,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  too  pure 
writers  to  be  passed  over  by  any  regular  student  of  our 
language ;  and  sucb  students  will  not  be  ungrateful  to 
Mr.  Dyce." 


EDMUND   WALLER. 

Born,  1605 ;  Dted,  1687. 

But  now,  my  muse,  a  softer  strain  rehearse, 
Tom  every  line  with  art,  and  smoothe  thy  Terse ; 
The  courtly  Waller  next  commands  thy  lays ; 
Muse,  tune  thy  verse  with  art  to  Waller's  praise. 

Jddison. 

The  following  abridgment  of  Edmund  Waller's  life  is 
taken  from  Chambers's  interesting  notice  of  bis  works 
in  tbe  **  Cyclopedia  of  Englisb  Literature."  A  more  ela- 
borate biography  of  this  pleasing  writfer  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  Aikin's  "  Bri- 
tisb  Poets,"  Gorton's  "Biographical  Dictionary,"  and 
"  Tbe  Encyclopedia  Britannica." 

"  Waller  was  a  courtly  and  amatory  poet,  inferior  ta 
Herrick  or  Suckling  in  natural  feeling  and  poetic  fancy, 
but  superior  to  them  in  correctness,  and  in  geneial 


•  Cowper  may  be  fanciAiUy  looked  on  as  a  morning  star  which  he- 
ralded another  sunrise,  in  the  dim  evening  of  which  new  day  we  now 
vaeditate  on  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future. 
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powers  of  Tersification.  The  poems  of  Waller  have  all 
the  smoothness  and  polish  of  modem  verse ;  and  henea 
a  high,  perhaps  too  high,  rank  has  heen  claimed  for  hia 
as  one  of  the  first  refiners  and  improyers  of  poetiol 
diction.  One  cause  of  Waller's  refinement  was  doab^ 
less  his  early  and  iisimiliar  intercourse  with  the  oomt 
and  nobility,  and  the  light  conyersational  nature  of  mort 
of  his  productions.  He  wrote  for  the  world  of  £uhioi 
and  of  taste— consigning 

The  noon  of  manhood  to  a  myrtle  ihade. 

And  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain  till  he  was  upwards  of 
fourscore. 

*'  His  life  has  more  romance  than  his  poetry.  Waller 
was  born  at  Colcsliill,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1G05,  and  ia 
his  infancy  was  loft  heir  to  an  estate  of  £3,500  per  ' 
annum.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hampden,  but  was  a  royalist  in  feeling,  and  usetl  to  lec- 
ture Cromwell  for  his  share  in  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
Her  son,  the  poet,  was  either  a  roundhead  or  a  royalist^ 
as  the  time  scrv'ciL  He  entered  Parliament  and  wrote 
his  first  poem  when  he  was  eighteen.  At  twenty-five 
ho  married  a  rich  heiress  of  Loudon,^  who  died  the  same 
vear,  and  the  poet  immediately  became  a  suitor  of  IjiHy 
borothoa  Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter. To  this  proud  and  peerless  fair  one  Waller  dedi- 
cated the  better  portion  of  his  poetry,  and  the  groves  ct 
Pensluirst  echoed  to  the  praises  of  his  Sacliarissa.  Lady 
Dorothea,  however,  was  inexorable,  and  bestowed  her 
hand  on  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  It  is  said  that,  meet- 
ing her  long  afterwards,  when  she  was  fur  advanced  in 
years,  the  lady  asked  him  when  ho  would  again  write 
such  verses  upon  her,  *Whcn  you  are  as  young,  madam, 
and  as  handsome,  as  you  were  then,'  replied  the  ungal- 
lant  poet.  The  incident  afibrds  a  key  to  WalWs 
character.  He  was  easy,  witty,  and  accomplisheil,  but 
cold  and  selfish ;  destitute  alike  of  high  principle  and 
deep  feeling. 

"  Ah  a  member  of  Parliament,  Waller  distinguished 
himself  on  the  poj)ular  side,  and  was  chosen  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  against  Judge  Crawley  for  his  opinion 
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in  &Tonr  of  leyjiug  ship-money.    His  speech,  on  de- 
firering  the  impeachment,  was  printed,  and  20,000 
Mpies  of  it  sold  in  one  day.     Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever. Waller  joined  in  a  plot  to  surprise  the  city  militia, 
nd  let  in  the  Eing^s  forces,  for  which  he  was  tried  and 
ntenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
rf  £10,000.     His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  mean 
and  abject.     At  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment,  the 
]M)et  went  abroad,  and  resided,  amidst  much  splendour 
and  hospitality,  "in  France.     He  returned  during  the 
iVotectorate ;  and  when  Cromwell  died.  Waller  cele- 
brated the  event  in  one  of  his  most  rigorous  and  im- 
Jtressive  poems.      The  image  of  the  Commonwealth, 
though  reared  by  no  common  hands,  soon  fell  to  pieces 
Under  Richard  Cromwell,  and  Waller  was  ready  with  a 
congratulatory  address  to  Charles  II.     The  royal  offer- 
ing was  considered  inferior  to  the  panegyric  on  Crom- 
wdl,  and  the  King  himself  (who  admitted  the  poet  to 
terms  of  courtlj  intimacy)  is  said  to  have  told  him  of 
the  disparity.    'Poets,  sire,'  replied  the  witty,  self- 
possessed  Waller, '  succeed  better  m  fiction  than  in  truth.' 
In  the  first  Parliament  summoned  by  Charles,  Waller 
sat  for  the  town  of  Hastings,  and  he  served  for  different 
places  in  all  the  Parliaments  of  that  reign.    Bishop  Bur- 
net says  he  was  the  delight  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  the  accession  of  James  II.  in  1685,  the  venerable 
poet^  then  eighty  years  of  age,  was  elected  representa- 
tive for  a  borough  in  Cornwall.     The  mad  career  of 
James,  in  seeking  to  subvert  the  national  church  and 
constitution,  was  foreseen  by  this  wary  and  sagacious 
observer  :  'He  will  be  left,'  said  he,  'like  a  whale  upon 
the  strand.' 

"  Peeling  his  long-protracted  life  drawing  to  a  dose, 
Waller  purchased  a  small  property  at  Coleshill,  saying, 
'  he  would  be  glad  to  die  like  the  stag,  where  he  was 
roused.'  The  wish  was  not  fulfilled :  he  died  at  Beacons- 
Seld,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1687;  and  in  the  church- 
^rd  of  that  place  (where  also  rest  the  ashes  of  Edmund 
Burke)  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memoiy." 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  WaUer's  life  that 
le  tamed  his  thoughts  to  devotion,  and  composed  his 
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*'  Divine  PoemB."    Dr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
gaished  men  of  his  daj,  who  held  in  light  estinij 
sacred  verse,  and  who  endeavoored  to  prove,  in  his 
of  Waller,  that  poetry,  when  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
gioos  thoughts,  and  applied  to  purposes  of  devotion^ 
seldom  succeeds  iu  iis  object     Notwithstanding 
opinions,  which  are  defended  by  this  eminent  ani 
with  considerable  ingenuity,  he  speaks  in  the  most 
vourable  terms  of  Waller's  sacred  poems,  which,  he 
serves,  "deserve  particular  regard:  they  were  the  wc 
of  his  declining  life— of  those  hours  in  which  he  lool 
upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the  time  past^  with 
sentiments  which  his  great  predecessor,  Petrarch, 
queathed  to  posterity,  upon  his  review  of  that  love 
poetry  which  has  given  him  immortality." 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  Waller's  life,  it  is  obvi< 
that  there  was  nothing  pure  or  independent  in  his  pnl 
character.  With  talents  which,  if  employed  in  a 
cause,  would  have  conduced  to  its  advancement^  he 
satisfied  to  play  the  degrading  part  of  an  unscmpnlc 
pliant  courtier— despised  by  all  parties;  and  none,  the 
fore,  placing  confidence  in  his  integrity.  Lord  Clarenc 
has  drawn  a  portrait  of  the  poet  with  rigorous  severityJ 
but  with  a  strict  regard  to  truth : — "  He  had  been  ertBl 
nursed  in  Parliament,  where  he  sat  when  he  was  vay< 
young ;  and  so,  when  they  were  resumed  again  (after 
a  loDg  intermission),  he  appeared  in  those  assembiiM 
with  great  advantage;  having  a  graceful  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  by  thinking  much  on  several  arguments  (which 
his  temper  and  complexion,  that  had  much  of  melan- 
choiic,  inclined  him  to),  he  seemed  often  to  speak  npoB 
the  sudden,  when  the  occasion  had  only  administml 
the  opportunity  of  saying  what  he  had  thoroughly  con* 
sidcrod,  which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said ;  which 
yet  was  rather  of  delight  than  weight  There  needs  M 
more  be  said  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  ha 
wit,  and  pleasantness  of  his  conversation,  than  that  il 
was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  greal 
faults;  that  is,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  no! 
taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach;  viz.,  a  narrowness  il 
his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree;  an  abjectness  and  winl 
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oonrage  to  tnpport  him  in  any  virtuoui  nndortakiug; 

insinuation  and  servile  flattery  to  the  height,  the 
inest  and  most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented 
th;  that  it  preserved  and  won  his  life  from  those  who 
1st  resolved  to  take  it,  and  in  an  occasion  in  which 

ought  to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  lost  it;  and 
n  preserved  him  again  from  the  reproach  and  con- 
apt  that  was  due  to  him  for  so  preserving  it,  and  for 
laioating  it  at  such  a  price;  that  it  had  power  to 
oncile  him  to  those  whom  he  had  most  ofiended  and 
yoked;  and  continued  to  his  age  with  that  rare 
01  ty,  that  his  company  was  acceptable,  where  his 
4t  was  odious;  and  he  was  at  least  pitied,  where  he 
i  most  detested.** 

)r.  Johnson,  in  his  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets,**  has  deline- 
1  with  accuracy  the  poetical  claims  of  Waller.  He 
inres  that — "  The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is 
;»Doe  and  gaiety.  lie  is  never  pathetic,  and  ver^ 
)ly  sublime.  H!e  seoms  to  have  had  a  mind  neither 
di  elevated  by  nature,  nor  amplified  by  learning. 

thoughts  are  such  as  a  liberal  conversation,  and 
;e  acquaintance  with  lifo  would  easily  supply.  They 

however  then,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty,  which 
jT  are  now  often  supposed  to  want  by  those  who, 
ing  already  found  them  in  later  books,  do  not  know 
inquire  who  produced  them  first.  This  treatment 
injust.  Let  not  the  original  author  lose  by  his 
tators.** 

The  prevailing  themes  of  Waller's  poetry  are  with 
'  exceptions  superficial  and  worthless.  Fulsome 
legyrics  on  the  great,  and  extravagant  compliments 
the  fair  sex,  comprise  the  principal  UHfics  of  his 
ttio  effusions.  The  praise  of  having  written  a  few 
108  with  elegance  and  grace  must  be  conceded  to 
1 ;  but  as  one  of  his  critics  has  correctly  remarked, 
m  mind  is  a  narrow  one;  in  his  conceptions  theje 
B  nothing  grand  or  lofty;  in  all  he  produced,  there 
lot  the  slightest  token  that  any  subject  of  his  muse 
1  ever  touched  his  heart.  He  was  a  flatterer  and  a 
Tile  one.  His  devotion  to  women  was  mere  gallantry 
%  fMhion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; — of  iQivd^^tuv^^ 
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or  paihoB  he  knew  nothing.*'  We  have  adyerted  to 
sacred  compositions,  the  greater  numher  of  which 
wrote  when  he  was  nearij  eighty  years  of  age,  i 
which  are  the  only  poems  from  his  pen  that  have  i 
real  value.  His  last  yerses  condade  with  a  pasa 
which  exhibits  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
style,  and  conyeys  a  salutaiy  reflection : — 

The  soul's  dark  eottage,  iMtter'd  aod  deoay'd. 

Lets  in  new  light  fhroogh  chinks  that  time  has  made : 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  h<mie: 

Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  Tiew, 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  fhe  new. 

Besides  the  life  of  Waller  by  Dr.  Johnson,  which  1 
student  of  literary  biography  cannot  read  without  adyi 
tage,  several  other  interesting  sketches  of  the  p 
have  appeared  at  various  times.  The  brief  men 
of  him  in  ^The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,''  and  ''I 
Penny  Cyclopedia,'*  contain  the  leading  incidents  in 
public  career.  Robert  Bell's  account  of  him,  pablis 
m  Lardner's  "  Cyclopedia,**  is  more  copious  and  v: 
able.  The  observations  of  this  biographical  wi 
on  the  merits  of  Waller's  poetry,  and  tne  defects  in 
public  character,  are  discriminating  and  impartial  ^H 
principal  ground,^  says  Mr.  Bell,  "  upon  which  Wa 
is  entitled  to  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  End 
poets,  is  the  extraordinary  advance  he  made  beyond 
his  contemporaries  in  the  liquid  smoothness  of  his  i 
sification.  His  excellence  in  this  respect  can  hordlj 
appreciated  as  it  deserves,  except  by  a  dose  oompiri 
of  his  poems  with  those  of  others  who  lived  and  wi 
at  the  saiQft  time.  Dryden  states,  in  the  prefiuse  to 
Fables,  that  Milton  had  declared  to  him  that  Spei 
was  his  original,  and  that  many  besides  himself  ] 
heard  'our  £unous  Waller  own  that  he  derived 
harmony  of  his  numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of  Bnlloif 
which  was  turned  into  English  by  Mr.  Fair&x.'  r 
said  that  Fairfax  was  an  imitator  of  Spenser;  so  ti 
in  that  case,  both  Milton  and  Waller  drew  their  i 
inspiration  from  the  same  spring,  only  that  the 
went  to  the  spring-head,  and  the  other  drank  from 
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itmin  86  it  rippled  through  a  translation.  The  merits 
of  Fair&x's  versioDS  from  the  Italian  are  of  a  high 
order;  but  his  originality  as  a  poet  may  be  questioned 
in  all  other  respects.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  found  to 
issist  08  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  character  of  Waller's 
mind.  He  was  charmed  with  the  music  of  Fairfax, 
B^hich  lingered  in  his  ears  in  his  boyhood,  and  never 
ceased  to  aifoct  him.  This  was  the  poetical  quality  that 
sliiefly  and  permanently  fascinated  him;  and  he  dwelt 
ipon  the  sounds  so  earnestly,  that  they  at  last  mingled 
ivith  his  thoughts,  which  took  harmonious  shapes  as 
Jiey  were  formed;  and  the  first  poem  he  wrote,  at 
Mghteen  years  of  age,  was  as  perfect  in  structure  as 
lie  last,  which  he  wrote  at  eighty. 

"A  poet  thus  absorbingly  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
>f  metre,  could  hardly  have  courage  enough  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  his  contemplations.  The  apprehension  of 
lacri Being  the  graces  of  composition  to  the  weightier 
lomands  of  an  extensive  theme,  would  naturally  confine 
dim  to  such  topics  as  would  least  divert  him  from  the 
workmanship  of  his  lines.  It  might  be  anticipated, 
therefore,  that  his  poetry  would  ada])t  itself  to  the  pro- 
cess of  production,  and  that  as  he  aimed  solely  at  the 
lightest  elegance  in  the  design,  his  materials  would  bo 
correspondingly  delicate.  Waller  may  be  said  to  havo 
wrought  with  the  finest  gold,  and  to  have  brought  Jilir- 
gree  to  perfection . 

"Of  his  political  character  enough  has  been  urged  in 
the  delineation  of  his  political  conduct.  If  a  man  can 
be  said  to  possess  any  principle,  who  is  utterly  desti- 
tute of  firmness,  and  ready  to  purchase  his  security  at 
any  sacrifice,  perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  is  justified  in  saying 
that  he  was  habitually  and  deliberately  a  friend  to 
monarchy.  But  if  monarchy  had  no  better  friends,  it 
would  bo  in  a  sorry  plight.  We  must  divorce  the  poli- 
ticLin  from  the  poet,  if  we  would  pronounce  the  nt^e 
of  £<Imund  Waller  with  respect.  Happily  the  strife  of 
parties  commits  few  records  to  posterity;  while  poetry, 
iddrcssod  to  the  universal  sympathies  of  mankind,  is 
bdestructible.  Let  Waller's  insincerity,  cowardice,  and 
davish  sycophancy  perish  in  his  ashes,  because  they 
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belonged  to  the  grosser  part  of  his  being;  and  lei  box 
thing  of  him  suryiye  but  his  poetry,  its  diyina  andj 
spiritual  essence."  J 

The  young  reader  will  not  have  stndied  the  life  cl 
Waller  without  profit,  if  he  shall  have  learned  to  re* 
spect  independence  of  mind,  and  to  despise  time-senriog 
sycophancy. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON. 

BoRN»  1605 ;  Duco,  1654. 

Thebe  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  recorded  in  tht 
life  of  this  amiable  man  and  pleasing  poet.     He  wai 
bom  in  1605,  at  Henlip,  in  Worcestershire.     This  wai 
the  memorable  year  of  ^e  Gunpowder  Plot,  with  whiek, 
it  was  rumoured  at  the  time,  that  his  i^ther  was  iB 
some  way  connected.   This  charge,  however,  has  neyer 
been  established  by  conclusive  evidence.     The  fiunilf ' 
being  Roman  Catholics,  the  son  commenced  his  educv 
tion  at  the  College  of  St.  Omers,  and  afterwards  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Paris  among  the  Jesuits.     On  his 
return  to  England  he  married  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Powis,  a  lady  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  posseesinf 
superior  intellectual  endowments,  and  great  personu 
attractions.     Habington  died  in  1654.     His  poema^  of 
which  "  Castara**  is  the  best  known,  have  received  the 
praise  of  modem  critics  for  simplicity  and  feeling. 
They  were  first  printed  in  1635  and  republished,  sosM 
year^  ago,  by  Chalmers,  in  his  "  Lives  and  Works  oi 
the  British  Poets,"  and  at  a  more  recent  date  by  P.  A. 
Elton,  of  Bristol. 

The  "Castara"  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  first 
and  second  consisting  of  poems,  in  which  he  celebrates 
his  wife ;  the  third  comprising  funeral  elegies,  and  the 
fourth,  devotional  pieces.  The  last  affords  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  his  style.  The  Eev.  E.  Cattermole  has  en- 
riched his  "Selections  from  Sacred  Poetry"  with  seve- 
ral  beautiful  extracts  from  William  Habington.  Of  the 
"  Castara,''  the  author  above  referred  to  has  justly  said, 
that  "  it  is  among  the  most  exquisite  productions  of 
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ihe  kind;  whether  in  regard  to  the  pnritjr  of  Ub  eenti- 
mentSy  the  moral  weight  and  dignity  of  its  thoughts,  or 
the  force  and  sweetness  of  its  language.*"  In  Mdition 
to  this  work,  HabiDgton  was  the  anther  of  the  ^  Queen 
of  Arragon^"  a  tragi-comedj;  '^  Observations  on  His- 
toiyj"  dnd  the  "History  of  Edward  lY." 
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Dat«  of  BniTB  vmrnKtAoi ;  i)m»,  about  16001 

Hail,  bard  triumphant^  and  foow  ear*  beatow 

On  na,  the  poets  militant  below, 

Oppoe'd  hj  our  old  enemy,  adTene  ohanca, 

Attadced  by  envy  and  by  ignoranoe. 

Thou,  from  low  earth  in  noUer  flames  didit  riit^ 

And  like  Eiyah  mount  alire  the  ildea.— OiNPlef . 

BiooRAPHiOAL  writers  have  found  it  impossible  to  collect 
many  authentic  particulars  respecting  this  eminent  poet 
af  the  seyenteenth  century,  whose  learning,  virtues,  and 
genine  hare  been  the  theme  of  general  praise.  The 
time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  equally  uncertain.  He 
was  bom  in  London.  His  &ther,  William  Crashaw, 
was  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  ac- 
quired distinction  as  a  preacher  at  the  Temple.  His  son 
Richard  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  afterwards 
became  a  scholar  at  Pembroke  Hall,  and,  in  1637,  was 
made  Fellow  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  obtained  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts.  For 
several  years  he  lived  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  near  Peter- 
house,  occupying  his  time  in  the  performance  of  religious 
duties,  and  writing  devotional  poetry.  He  lost  his  Fel- 
lowship in  1644,  by  refusing  to  sign  the  solemn  lesgue 
and  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  His  ^ection 
from  Cambridge  induced  him  to  emigrate  to  France, 
where  he  became  a  sincere  convert  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic &ith.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  secession  from 
the  Protestant  church  should  have  led  to  severe  and 
unmerited  attacks  upon  his  motives  for  the  change. 
There  do  not  appear,  however,  sufficient  grounds  for 
suppoeiuff,  that  he  was  induced  to  abandon  the  religvou 
of  nis  nthers  from  oorrnpt  intentions.    H.\s  \bA«ii01 
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biographer,  Willmott^  admits  tbat  Oxashaw  mm  imI 
drawn  to  hit  new  religion  by  the  ''cords  of  gold  and 
silver  twist**  In  wlui  war  the  bttnished  Crashaw 
obtained  a  livelihood,  alter  he  left  the  halls  of  CXam- 
bridge  Univenity,  has  not  been  dearly  aseertained; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  in  1646,  Cowley,  the jpoe^ 
who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn,  found 
him  reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty.  Through  his  in^ 
terest  he  was  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  then 
at  Paris.  She  made  his  misfortunes  and  merits  known 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Italy; 
and  by  meanid  of  her  influence,  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
Loretto.  He  died,  whilst  in  this  situation,  about  the 
year  1650.  It  was  stated  by  an  old  friend  of  his,  who 
met  him  in  Home,  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  his  having 
been  poisoned. 

Before  Crashaw  left  England  he  wrote  poems  entitled 
"  Steps  to  the  Temple,"  and  the  '*  Delight  of  the  Muses;" 
among  which  are  several  Latin  compositions,  whidi 
have  received  warm  commendation.  He  also  composed 
'*  Carmen  Deo  Nostro,"  and  other  sacred  productions. 
His  acquirements  were  extensive  and  varied :  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  languages  he  was  a  perfect  master; 
and  in  the  lighter  accomplishments  of  musio^  paintings 
and  drawing,  he  was  equally  finished. 

CrasliaVs  poems  and  translations  display  the  powen 
of  a  groat  writer.  He  was  praised  by  his  contempora- 
ries for  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts,  as  shown  especially 
in  his  religious  productions,  and  the  beau^  of  his  dic- 
tion. Milton  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from  Crashaw 
in  his  sublime  address  to  the  Son.  Coleridge,  in  his 
**  Lectures  on  the  Poets,'*  has  pronounced  Crashaw*! 
verses  "  On  a  Prayer-book'*  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  poems 
in  the  English  language.  Pope  has  warmly  praised  his 
**  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Aston."  A  volume  of  his  devotional 
poetry  was  published  in  1634,  which  was  suppressed; 
and  in  1646  appeared  a  collection  of  his  poems,  edited 
by  his  friend  Carr,  who  was  the  author  of  his  life.  Hii 
Sacred  poetry  has  been  reviewed  by  the  highest  critiod 
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autliOTities  in  a  mingled  strain  of  censure  and  praise. 
Pope  was  exceedingly  severe  in  his  criticisms  on  Ora« 
8liaw*8  translation  of  an  Italian  work  of  Marino,  some 
passages  of  which  appear  to  have  been  imitated  by  the 
author  of  "  Paradise  Lost*'  Grashaw  made  several  other 
translations  from  various  anthers,  which  are  said  to 
possess  remarkable  merit  His  private  life  was  in  all 
respects  pure  and  exemplary.  Willmott's  memoir 
of  ihis  poet  is  full  of  interesting  matter ;  but  we  have 
sot  space  for  his  critical  summary  of  Crashaw's  merits 
and  defects  as  a  religious  poet 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  first  volume  of  that 
admirable  publication,  ^The  Retrospective  Eeview/* 
an  aUe  essay  on  OradiaVs  poetical  character,  with 
<oopions  selections  from  his  works.  After  describing 
the  characteristics  of  that  class  of  poets  who  have 
been  designated  the  ''  metaphysical  Simool,"  the  writer 
observes :  "  Extensive  learning,  a  lively  fancy,  and  a 
&cility  of  versification,  were  the  stock  qualities  of  a 
poet  of  those  times:  then  let  him  procure  or  feign  a 
mistress  with  all  possible  perfections  of  mind  and  body, 
and  no  other  qualifications  were  wanting  to  be  admitted 
•of  their  crew — ^he  was  then  qualified  at  all  points,  for 
breaking  a  lance  in  the  lists  of  poetry.  The  greater 
part  of  Crashaw's  poems,  it  must  be  confessed,  largely 
partake  of  tlie  vice  of  the  age;  they  are,  it  is  true,  full 
of  conceits,  but  yet  not  cold  conceits;  and  in  this  con- 
sists the  superiority  of  this  poet,  to  a  great  number  of 
those  who  lived  with  or  soon  after  him.  He  was  ani- 
mated by  passion,  and,  had  he  not  lived  when  he  did, 
must  have  taken  a  high  rank  among  the  genuinely 
inspired  writers  of  his  country.  He  is  never  tame, 
never  dull;  and,  in  despite  of  the  perverted  taste  which 
he  had,  in  common  with  Cowley  and  others,  there  are 
many  of  his  poems  which  contain  passages  of  natural 
tenderness,  and  of  great  beauty  of  sentiment  and  imagery. 
His  versification  is  nearly  always  melodious,  and  his 
expressions  have  frequently  a  delicate  and  luxurious 
fulness  about  them,  which  makes  us  lament  the  strained 
and  nunatuial  images  upon  which  they  are  lavished." 


B^i 
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JOHN  MILTOK. 

BoAir,  1606 ;  Don>,  1674. 

Vor  second  He  who  rode  ■nblime 

TJpon  the  seraph-wings  of  ecstasy; 

The  secret  of  the  abjss  to  spy; 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time; 

The  liring  throne ;  the  sapphire's  blase ; 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 

He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  weess  of  light, 

•Qlosed  his  eyes  in  endless  ni|^t. 

Rise,  hallow'd  Milton  I  rise,  and  say. 

How,  at  thy  gloomy  dose  of  day ; 
How,  when  "depress'd  by  age,  beset  with  wrongs ;" 
When  "fUlen  on  eril  days  and  eril  tongues ;" 

When  darkness  brooding  on  thy  sight, 

Exiled  the  sovereign  lamp  of  light; 
Say,  what  could  then  one  ^sheering  hope  diAise  t 
What  friends  were  thine,  save  Memory  and  the  Muse  t 

Hence  the  rich  spoils,  thy  studious  youth 

Oaught  from  the  stores  of  ancient  trudi : 
Hence  all  thy  classic  ^randerings  could  explore, 
When  rapture  led  thee  to  the  Latian  shore ; 

Each  scene,  that  Tiber's  bank  supplied ; 

Each  grace,  that  play'd  on  Amo's  side ; 
The  tepid  gales,  through  Tuscan  glades  thatHj; 
The  blue  serene,  that  spreads  Hesperia's  sky ; 

Were  still  thy  own :  thy  ample  mind 

Each  charm  receired,  retain'd,  combined. — ITonfusoi  flL 

Next  to  Shakspeare,  John  Milton,  the  immortal  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost/'  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets,  and  one  whose  claims  to  the  gratitude  and 
respeet  .of  .posterity,  rest  not  merely  on  his  sablimo 
productions  in  poetry  and  prose,  but  also  on  hie  noble 
exertions  in  the  csjaie  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
His  stem  and  unyielding  advocacy  of  religions  &eedom 
may  have  been  strengthened  by  his  reoolleotion  of 
what  his  ^Either  suffered,  in  consequence  ot  his  having 
abandoned  the  fietith  in  which  he  was  brought  np.  The 
elder  Milton  was  of  an  ancient  Boman  Cauiollo  fiunily ; 
but  having  become  a  member  of  the  Protestant  ohoru^ 
he  was  disinherited,  and  obliged  to  support  himself  by 
performing  the  humble  duties  of  a  scnveneri  or  eopier 
of  legal  documents.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
musical  taste,  and  composed  several  pieces  of  undonbisd 
exoelleDce,  which  have  been  presenred  in  Bunsj^ 
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** History  of  Mubio.'*  His  biffblj-gifted  son,  tbe  subjeo^ 
of  the  present  biographiou  summary,  was  bom  in 
Broad-street,  London,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608. 
The  information  which  various  biographers  hare  col- 
lected respectinff  his  early  life,  is  meagre  and  doubtful. 
He  was  eaueated  with  great  care,  and  even  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  his  scholastic  aequirements  were  of  a 
superior  order.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  was 
attended  by  a  private  tutor,  Thomas  Younff,  a  clergy- 
man belonging  to  the  puritan  party.  Under  his  first 
instructor  he  made  considerable  progress  in  his  studies, 
and  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  St.  Paul's  School, 
but  was  removed,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  to 
Christ's  OoUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  studied  with  un« 
abated  perseverance,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  his  classical  attainments,  and  the  elegance  of 
his  Latjn  compositions.  His  application  to  study  during 
his  youth  was  unceasing,  and  affords  a  striking  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  sealous  devotion  to 
literary  pursuits  at  an  early  period  of  life.  The  eourse 
of  his  studies  comprehended  classics,  mathematics,  phi- 
losophy, and  poetry;  but  the  latter  opened  up  to  his 
mind  a  source  of  never^failing  delight.  That  his  early 
proficiency  as  a  writer  was  remarkable  is  evident  from 
the  fiust,  that  when  only  fifteen,  he  translated  into  verse 
two  of  the  Psalms,  which  were  afterwards  published, 
and  received  unq[ualified  praise.  His  poem  ''On  the 
Death  of  a  Fair  InfiEint*'  was  one  of  his  juvenile  effu- 
sions; and  it  is  easy  to  discover  in  thi^  sweet  and 
pathetic  composition  the  indications  of  a  gceat  and 
original  genius.  The  period  of  his  connexion  with  the 
University  of  Cambridge  did  not  extend  beyond  seven 
years,  when  he  left  it  without  any  feelinff  of  sorrow  or 
of  renpeot  for  its  governors  and  system  of  education. 

Mifton*s  £Gither  intended  him  for  the  church,  but  he 
preferred  living  in  literary  retirement  rather  than  em- 
Diaoe  a  profession  to  whicn  he  entertained  strong  objeo-^ 
tionB;  and  for  many  reasons  which  satisfied  his  o^n^ 
Blind,  be  declined  going  to  the  bar.    During  the/nmo 
ko  WM  at  Cambridge,  and  when  he  was  only  Vn^^-^-^xi^ 
of  s^  he  eompoaed  his  ''Hymn  to  {ao'^Kib^'nX.^^ 
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which  at  onoe  stunped  him  as  a  poet  of  briUiant  and 
remarkablo  talents.  Before  retiring  from  theUniTenitj, 
in  1632^  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  went 
to  liye  with  his  fftther  at  Hoiton,  in  Bnekinghamshireb 
He  remained  nnder  the  parental  roof  for  fire  yeaia, 
and  in  the  oonrse  of  that  time  distingnished  himaell 
by  his  dose  application  to  the  stn^  of  the  Greek  and 
lAtin  classics;  and  wrote  his  ^Oomos,^  ^Ljeidas," 
"  L' Allegro,"  and  **  H  Penseroso."  These  poems  con- 
tain many  of  his  most  beantifol  passages,  some  of  which 
will  be  mond  among  onr  poetical  sdeetions,  and  are 
placed  nnder  their  proper  diyisions.  On  the  death  of 
his  mother^  in  1637,  he  leffc  England,  earlj  in  the  spring 
of  1638,  and  travelled  for  fifteen  months  in  France  ana 
Italj,  and  returned  home  by  Gleneya  and  Paris.  Where- 
ever  he  appeared,  he  received  the  honours  dne  to  his 
extraordinary  talents  and  accomi^ishments.  He  visited 
the  celebrated  Gkdileo,  then  a  prisoner  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  was  introduced  to  the  most  eminent  scholars 
on  the  Continent.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  in 
particular,  Hugo  Grotius,  a  man  of  great  celebrity  in 
his  day;  and  who,  when  Milton  was  introduced  to  him 
at  Paris,  held  the  office  of  Ambassador  from  the  Queen 
of  Sweden.  The  acquaintance  thus  formed  led  to  a 
curious  discovery.  It  appears  that  Grotius  was  the 
author  of  a  tragedy,  of  which  the  leading  subject  was 
the  &U  of  Adiun,  and  which  had  been  written  some 
years  previously.  Milton  had  laid  the  plan  of  a  dra- 
matic work  upon  the  same  theme.  No  proof,  however, 
has  been  adduced  to  show  that  he  had  borrowed  his 
design  from  Grotius;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  in  the 
literary  history  of  Milton,  that  his  immortal  work  of 
"  Paradise  Lost"  was  formed  out  of  this  first  draught  of 
a  tragedy,  to  which  he  had  originally  intended  giving 
the  title  of  "Adam  Unparadised." 

On  religious  subjects,  Milton  was  always  remarkable 
for  an  ardent  zeal  which  sometimes  transgressed  the 
boundaries  of  prudence,  and  brought  him  into  rude 
conflict  with  his  opponents.  During  his  sojourn  in 
Italj,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  defending  the  reformed 
religion  with  so  much  waTmi\i,«nd  wWXi  «a  V\tda  regpird 
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0  the  foolii^  of  those  who  ooiiBistenilj  adhered  to  the 
toman  Catholic  flEuth^  that  he  gaye  aeriouB  offence  to 
he  English  Jesuits;  and  it  was  reported  that  they  had 
Drmed  a  plot  against  him^  if  he  should  return  to  Rome, 
ihis  induced  him  to  go  hack  to  the  holjcity,  where  he 
esumedy  with  increased  energy,  his  yindication  of  the 
irinoiples  of  the  Beformaiion.  The  effect  of  this  un- 
Icensed  liherty  of  speech,  was  to  depriye  him  of  some 
lonouis  which  the  distinguished  men  among  the  Oatho- 
ies  of  Bome  would  otherwise  haye  conferred  upon  him. 
iwas  his  original  intention  to  extend  his  tour  to  Sicily 
nd  Greece;  but  the  important  political  eyents  which 
locarred  at  that  period  in  his  natiye  country,  induced 
dm  to  return  home,  where  he  soon  became  an  actiye 
K)litical  partisan,  and  published  seyeral  works  in  de- 
once  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  opposition  to 
Qonarchical  goyemment.  In  his  brief  autobiography, 
le  has  giyen  an  interesting  account  of  his  trayels. 
le  returned  to  England  at  a  critical  time,  as  ho 
•bseryes,  ''when  Charles  I.,  haying  broken  the-  peace 
Tas  renewing  what  is  called  the  episcopal  war  with 
be  Scots,  in  which  the  Royalists  being  routed  in  the 
irst  encounter,  and  the  English  being  justly  and  uni- 
rersally  disaffected,  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  at  last 
>bliged  him  to  conyene  a  Parliament." 

Milton  did  not  again  take  up  his  residence  with  his 
'ather.  Anxious  to  support  himself  respectably  by  his 
)wn  exertions,  he  took  a  house  in  St.  Bride's  Church- 
ward, and  opened  a  classical  school.  This  speculation 
laying  turned  out  adyantageously,  he  remoyed  to 
mother  house  in  Aldersgate-street,  and  continued  for 
ome  time  to  follow  his  profession  of  a  schoolmaster, 
t  was  during  this  period  that  he  devoted  himself,  with 
Dch  praiseworthy  zeal,  to  the  education  of  his  nephews, 
ohn  and  Edward  Phillips.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of 
le  poet,  remarks :  ''  This  is  the  period  of  his  life  from 
iiich  all  his  biographers  seem  to  shrink.  They  are 
Qwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school- 
taster;  but  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught 
yj%^  one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing,  and 
lother  that  his  motiye  was  only  zeal  for  the  -propxibgar 
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tion  of  leftming  and  Tirtue;  and  all  tell  what  they  dc 
not  know  to  Im  true,  only  to  ezcoae  an  act  which  dc 
wise  man  will  consider  as  in  itself  di^gnMsefiiL  Hii 
fftther  was  aliye,  his  allowance  was  not  ample,  and  he 
supplied  its  deficiencies  bj  an  honest  and  osefoi  em- 
ployment*' 

From  the  time  that  Hilton  was  at  college^  he  eon- 
templated  a  plan  of  improving  and  enlarging  the  systen 
of  edacation  then  existing,  and  of  which  he  strong)^ 
disapproved.  When  he  settled  in  Aldersgate-street^ 
he  resolyed  to  commence  this  important  experiment  in 
his  own  academy.  One  of  his  biographers,  Mr.  Bell,* 
has  observed — **  Of  this  system  of  edacation  moch  hai 
been  written,  and  it  is  not  hazarding  a  very  xash  criti- 
cism to  say  that  much  has  been  written  in  vain.  To 
carry  it  into  effect  would  demand  a  mind  as  laisdv 
gifted  as  his  who  devised  it;  but  it  does  not  fblloir, 
that  because  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  teachen 
it  is  therefore  impracticable.  The  grand  anaolt  that 
has  been  made  upon  it  is  on  the  ground  of  its  compre- 
hensiveness; but  without  descending  into  detail^  it 
must  appear  sufficiently  obvious,  that  as  no  pupil  can 
learn  more  than  he  possesses  capacity  to  imbib^  so  he 
will  benefit  most  by  that  system  which  supplies  him 
with  the  greatest  choice  in  those  studies  which  hii 
capacity  is  adapted  to  receive.  If  the  comprehensive- 
ness consisted  in  an  injudicious  attempt  to  instmcl 
students  in  a  variety  of  things  at  the  same  time,  the 
result  would  doubtless  be,  that^  attempting  to  obtain 
too  many  objects  at  once,  they  would  acquire  none 
perfectly.  But  the  comprehensiveness  was  in  the  ex- 
tent of  progressive  learning,  and  not  the  range  of 
immediate  tasks.  Instead  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latii 
through  the  elegiac,  lyric,  and  epic  poets,  Milton  taoght 
them  through  such  writers  as  Plutarch,  Quintiliaii,  w 
Gebes,  pro^edinff  thence  to  the  authors  who  treat  «f 
natural  philosophy,  geography,  astronomy,  &e^  aal 
then  to  poetry  and  oratory.  He  also  embraced  in  hif 
plan  the  cultivation  of  the  Eastern  languages^  and  i 

#  See  hif  lift  of  Milton  in  the  "Llretof  the  moet  emfaieBt  UmuyMl 
fcleoCiSe  lien  of  Qreaft  Brtlein,"  tovB&i^iVH^^^''^^^ 
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ecNDplete  ooune  of  diTinity.  Tbe  aoienoes  were  tbos 
tftognt  through  the  languages;  and  although  Dr.  John- 
■on  attempts  to  turn  this  deeply-considered  system  into 
ridioule,  by  saying  that  we  are  not  placed  here  to 
watoh  tiie  growth  of  the  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the 
starsy  but  to  Mo  good,'  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  in 
ihia  age,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  'good' 
which  men  do  is  done  by  the  help  of  their  scientific- 
knowledge."  From  the  nature  of.  the  education  here 
deeeribeo^  it  is  obvious  that  Milton  was  an  educational 
reformer  in  the  most  extended  sense,  and  that  his  yast 
and  powerful  intellect  was  upon  the  great  question  of 
popnlar  instruction,  as  well  as  upon  many  other  im- 
portant subjects,  fax  beyond  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

While  Milton  pursued  his  occupation  as  a  teacher,  he 
was  watching  attentiyely  the  progress  of  political  events; 
vid  perceiving  that  they  were  every  day  assuming  a 
more  serious  character,  he  at  once  resolved  to  employ  his 
eenius  and  talents  in  the  popular  cause,  and  to  devote 
his  pen  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Accordingly,  he 
emerged  from  his  comparative  obscurity,  and  entered 
upon  the  arena  of  polemical  aud  political  controversy  as 
an  opponent  of  the  church.  In  1641  he  commenced  his 
new  career  by  publishing  his  controversial  works,  the 
first  of  which  was  entitled  '*  Of  Reformation  touching 
Church  Government  in  England,  and  the  Causes  that 
have  hitherto  hindered  it."  The  object  of  this  able 
performance  was,  he  said,  "  for  the  puq>ose  of  helping 
the  puritans  who  were  inferior  to  the  prelates  in  learn- 
ing." The  motives  which  led  him  to  employ  the  energies 
of  his  vigorous  and  capacious  mind  in  defence  of  what 
was  then  the  popular  side,  he  has  explained  with  remark- 
able clearness  and  moderation  in  one  of  his  pamphlets; 
but  it  is  manifest,  says  a  modem  writer,  "  that  his  object 
was  the  attainment  of  civil  liberty,  tempered  and  ce- 
mented by  the  principles  of  religion.  He  had  no  party 
but  his  country,  and  his  creed  was  Christianity. ' 
Having  embarked  in  the  great  controversy  against  the 
church,  he  continued  his  labours  without  fear,  and  with 
a  zeal  that  never  cooled.  His  productions  followed 
each  other  npidljr,  and  excited  the  most  &e\i^tifii\x«^ 
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and  violent  opposition.  A  war  of  pamphlets  was  the 
result,  and  the  controversj  lasted  a  considerahle  time. 
The  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  Archbishop  Usher  entered 
the  field  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  and  were  answered  by 
Milton,  with  commanding  ability,  in  a  work  on  ^  Pre- 
latical  Episcopacy;^  and  in  his  memorable  produc- 
tion, called  the  *'  Reason  of  Church  GoYemroent  urged 
against  Prelacy."  Without  pronouncing  any  opinion  on 
the  views  of  religion  and  church  polity  for  which  he 
so  boldly  contended  in  these  powenul  and  learned  pro- 
ductions, which  wpuld  be  foreign  to  the  olyect  of  these 
biographical  notices^  it  mast  be  admitted  by  all  par- 
ties, that ''  he  asserted  the  rights  of  liberty,  of  thought, 
of  private  judgment,  and  the  press.**  On  the  pnntan 
side  of  the  controversy,  a  pamphlet  appeared  under  the 
curious  title  of  '^Smectymnuus,*' — a  word  formed  from 
the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  authors,  who  were 
five  Presbyterian  divines.  A  reply  to  this  production 
was  written  by  Bishop  Hall,  called  the  ''Defence  of  the 
Bemonstrance;*'  and  Milton  immediately  produced  hia 
severe  and  memorable ''  Animadversions  on  the  Remon- 
strant's Defence."  This  led  to  the  publication  of  other 
controversial  pamphlets,  which  Milton  answered  with 
undaunted  courage  and  excessive  violence.  For  this, 
however,  some  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  offensive 
personalities  by  which  he  was  assailed. 

It  was  shoitly  after  the  appearance  of  these  publi- 
cations, when  he  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  tluit  he 
began  to  consider  seriously  of  marriage.  In  1643 
Milton  went  to  the  country,  and  was  united  to  his  first 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  named 
Powell,  residing  in  Oxfordshire,  an  old  friend  of  his 
fiftther.  This  connexion  did  not  prove  a  happy  one, 
in  consequence  of  the  tempers  and  feelings  of  tlie  par- 
ties not  having  been  congeniaL  The  result  was,  that 
his  wife  left  him,  after  the  first  mouth  of  their  union, 
and  refused  to  return  to  her  husband's  home.  Notwith- 
standing his  entreaties  and  remonstrances,  she  persisted 
in  her  resolution  to  live  with  her  friends,  upon  which 
he  determined  to  receive  her  no  more;  and  in  justification 
of  ibJa  extreme  stepi  he  wrote  ioui  tEoaAiaeB  in  favour 


^iiworoe,  the  first  of  wliioh  was  entitled,  the  **  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  DiToroe,*'whic&  appesred  in  1644.  It 
was  on  the  grounds  of  disobedieDoe  and  desertion,  that 
lie  took  the  bold  and  indiscreet  step  of  repndiating  his 
'  wife.  The  works  in  which  he  defended  tbis  extraordi- 
nary course  of  procedure  are  written  with  commanding 
eloquence,  and  exhibit  profound  erudition;  but  it  was 
soon  peroeiyed,  that  nothing  could  tend  so  com|detelj 
to  loosen  the  most  sacred  ties  of  society  than  an  attempt 
to  establish,  upon  scriptural  grounds,  the  right  of  a  hus- 
band to  diyoroe  himself  from  his  wife,  merely  because 
they  had  discovered  that  their  dispositions  and  tastes 
were  not  in  all  respects  similar.  Notwithstanding  the 
ingenuity  of  reasoning,  and  ambitious  array  of  leamiug, 
which  characterized  these  productions,  it  was  fortunate 
that  they  produced  but  little  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
The  Presbyterian  clergy  brought  the  subject  before  their 
General  Assembly  at  Westminster,  and  Milton  was 
summoned  before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was,  how- 
ever, dismissed  without  punishment  by  the  members 
of  that  august  assembly,  who  probably  thought,  aud 
wisely  so,  tiiat  to  chastise  the  author  of  such  wild  and 
dangerous  opinions,  was  to  give  them  greater  currency, 
and  to  make  a  majrtyr  of  him  by  whom  they  were  so 
courageously  upheld.  It  was  at  the  time  when  he  was 
engaged  in  those  controversies,  that  he  composed  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  ablest  of  his  prose  works, 
his  '^  Tractate  on  Education,"  and  his  *' Areopagitica, 
or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing." 

The  object  of  the  former  work,  to  which  we  adverted 
in  a  preceding  paragraph,  is  forcibly  described  by  the 
writer  of  Milton's  life  in  ''The  Encyclopedia  Britanuica^*' 
from  which  the  materials  for  this  outline  have  been 
principally  collected : — "  It  is  to  demonstrate  the  folly 
of  devoting  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  life  of  youth, 
to  the  scraping  together  of  so  much  miserable  Latin 
and  Greek,  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and 
delightfully  in  one;  and  also  to  show  that  it  is  practi- 
cable to  initiate  young  students  into  science  and  language 
by  the  same  process,  making  a  knowledge  of  things  the 
^'  '  result  ofan  acquaintance  Willi ^otdE«  l^Xn^ 
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did  not,  like  some  ignorant  modern  innorfttofSi  propoii 
to  discard  the  stttc^  of  the  dassics  from  his  plan  of 
education.  What  he  aimed  at  was  fiur  more  rational, 
riz.,  to  economise  the  expenditure  of  time,  and  to  com- 
bine the  learning  of  languages  with  the  acquisition  of 
some  knowledge  of  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  politics,  law, 
theology,  criticism,  composition,  and  the  elements  of  the 
physical  sciences,  thus  rendering  the  one,  as  it  were^ 
administrative  to  the  other.*' 

This  enlightened  production,  however,  was  surpassed, 
both  in  argument  and  eloquence,  by  his  noble  defence  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  under  the  title  of '' Areopagitie% 
a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  To 
this  unrivalled  composition  orators  and  critics  frequently 
refer  as  containing  passages  of  the  highest  species  of  do- 
quence,and  which  hftve  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalle<L 
by  any  other  author  within  the  whole  range  of  JBritiso . 
literature.  Bell,  to  whose  interesting  life  of  Milton 
we  have  already  referred,  thus  speaks  of  this  unrivalled 
effort  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  press: — ''The 
'  Areopagitica*  is  on  many  grounds  the  noblest  of  Mil^ 
ton's  prose  works.  In  grandeur  and  power  of  style, 
richness  and  fertility  of  illustration,  overwhelming 
energy  of  temperament,  and  the  completeness  with 
which  every  part  and  ramification  of  the  subject  is 
explored  and  laid  open,  this  oration  may  be  proudly 
compared  with  the  most  eloquent  productions  dT 
antiquity.  There  are  some  works  of  Milton's  more 
extensive  in  their  reach,  and  more  magnificent  in  the 
accumulation  and  exhibition  of  recondite  learning; 
but  the  '  Areopogitica*  transcends  them  all  in  popular 
interest,  and  the  vigorous  assertion  of  principles  about 
which  all  mankind,  in  all  ages,  and  under  alt  forms  of 
government,  are  alike  concerned.  It  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  subsequent  defences  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  have  been  raised ;  and  contains  the  ground-work 
of  all  that  ever  can  be  urged  on  the  subioct  New  cases 
may  arise  to  call  upon  new  advocates,  but  the  elements 
with  which  they  will  be  required  to  deal  are  immutable 
and  imperishable.  You  may  strike  out  new  application* 
of  old  truths^  or  embellish  tbem  with  a  younger  elo* 


^etfffti;  %at  for  tlii$  truths  themselves — the  heatrt  of  tkii 
great  ccmtroversy,  from  which  the  circulating  arteriee 
floW^  and  to  which  they  perpetually  revert-^you  must 
so  to  the  '  Areepagitica.' ^  The  eyent  whioh  led 
IfiHon  to  compose  this  work  was  a  most  dangeroua 
and  obnoxious  resokitioR  passed  by  Parliament,  order- 
ing; that  '*  no  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper,  skomkl  be 
heneeforih  printed,  unless  the  same  were  first  approved, 
and  licensed  by  such,  or  at  least  one  of  such,  as  shall 
be  thereto  appointed/*  The  effect  of  Milton's  appeal 
-fhifl  prodigious,  and  assisted  materially  to  promote  the 
great  cause  of  public  liberty. 

We  return  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  of  Mil* 
ton's  yindicaiion  of  divorce.  He  was  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  his  views  on  that  important  question  were 
lawful^  that  he  resolved  upon  acting  on  them,  and  ac- 
cofdingly  paid  his  addresses  to  the  daughter  of  a  Dr. 
Dvna^-a,  young  lady  of  beauty  and  accomplishments—- 
intendhig  to  marry  her.  About  this  time,  however,  his 
wife  repented  of  her  indiscretion  in  separating  from 
him,  suddenly  returned,  and  implored  for  pardon  and 
reconciliation  on  her  knees.  Moved  by  her  entreaties, 
and  satisfied  of  her  contrition,  he  consented  to  forget 
the  pas^  and  to  receive  her  back  with  affection  to  his 
bosom  flind  his  home.  The  pathetic  scene  of  Adam's 
reconciliation  with  Eve,  depicted  so  beautifully  in 
Milton's  ^'Paradise  Lost,"  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Intended  as  a  delineation  of  this  affecting  scene.  He 
afterwards  treated  his  wife's  father  and  brothers  with 
ffreat  kindness,  who  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  distress 
&y  the  civil  war.  He  supported  them  in  their  neces- 
sitous condition  until  the  question  respecting  their 
property  was  settled  by  the  Government,  and  this  was 
effected  principally  through  his  own  active  exertions. 
This  generous  and  forbearing  conduct  is  the  more  to  be 
admired,  because  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
wife's  relations  were  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing 
ber  to  desert  him. 

In  the  year  after  Milton  published  his  ''Areopagi- 
tka^"  he  collected  his  Latin  and  English  poems,  ukd 
fcffought  them  out  in  one  volume.   It  contamed  ^^ConmiT 
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^hymdoBf^  wliioh  htA  been  pabliabed  before^thougb 
ritn  bis  name ;  and  also  ''L'All^grOi'*'  '^Jk  Penseroeo^'' 


and''] 
not  wit] 

and  some  other  smaller  pieees.  Among  this  o^Hection 
are  included  many  of  bis  sonnets,  to  wbieb  Wordswonb 
&as  applied  the  expressive  appelbition  of  ''soul-animat- 
ing strains — alas!  too  few."  Tbese  sparkling  gems  of 
MUton's  poetry  bare  been  warmly  eulogized  by  all  bi» 
biographers  and  critics^  although  their  real  nature  has 
giyen  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  following- 
have  been  deemed  the  most  finished  for  yariety,  thoughty> 
and  beauty  of  style  :  ''On  his  being  arrived  at  the  age- 
of  Twenty-three;"  "To  a  virtuous  Young  Lady;*'  "To 
the  religious  Memory  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Thomson;"  "To 
Cromwell;''  "On  his  Blindness ;''  and  "On  his  Deceased 
Wife."  Dr.  Johnson  either  did  not  perceive,  or  would  not 
acknowledge,  the  beauty  of  those  short  and  exquisite 
poems.  When  asked  to  state  his  opinion  of  them,  be  re- 
plied :  "Milton  could  hew  out  a  colossus  from  a  rock,  but 
ne  could  not  carve  heads  upon  cherry  stones."  Upon  this 
pithy  observation  several  able  critics  have  commented. 
A  popular  and  able  contributor  to  "Tait's  Magazine" 
iuas,  in  a  pleasing  number  of  that  journal,  remarked,  thai 
"  MiltoQ*s  sonnets  are  sonnets  which  Milton,  and  none 
but  Milton,  could  have  written.  We  see  in  tbe  compass 
of  a  crown-piece  his  most  peculiar  qualities;  his  gravity, 
his  severe  and  simple  grandeur,  his  chaste  expression, 
bis  holy  purpose,  and  the  lofty  and  solitary  character  of 
bis  soul  His  mind  might  be  compared  to  a  mountain 
river,  which  first  bears  its  way  through  high  rocks^ 
and  then  polishes  the  pebbles  over  which  it  rolls  at 
their  base;  or  we  may  apply  to  him  the  words  of  the 
poet-^ 

**  *'Tto  the  tama  nind,  unbinds  the  Aljdne  mow. 
And  eomfortt  riolAtt  on  their  lowly  bedi.' " 

The  above  extract  is  taken  from  an  "Essay  on  the 
Genius  of  Milton,"  by  the  Bev.  George  Gilfillan,  the 
author  of  a  very  interesting  volume  entitled  the  "Gal« 
lery  of  Literary  Portraits."  Many  pane^jrics  on  the 
•onnets  of  Milton,  equally  just  and  discriminating^ 
be  collaoted  from  vmriooB  aoozces;  but  we  bav^* 
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mtiy  flpaioe  for  the  following  from  die  pen  of  an  aocont- 
|4iihed  modem  writer,  in  }Sa  artide  on  Milton,  in  ''The 
fineydopedia  Britadanioa."  ^In  the  finishing  of  eaek 
diorfe  poems,"  he  ohserres,  ^  which  solicit  ornament 
from  yariety  of  thought^  on  the  indispouahle  condition 
«f  perfect  subordination,  greater  accuracy  and  elegance 
might  perhaps  be  expected.  But  thej  were  all  con- 
ceived and  executed  m  a  grand,  broad  style,  witib  a 
freedom  and  boldness  of  ha^d  which  always  bespeaks 
a  master  of  the  art.  Like  a  small  statue  from  the  chisel 
of  Lysippui^  or  a  miniature  from  the  pencil  of  Michael 
Angelo^  they  demonstrate  that  the  idea  of  greatness  may 
be  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  least  of  these  works  on 
which  genius  has  stamped  its  magical  impression.^' 

Milton's  £Either  died  about  1647;  and  early  in  that 
year,  the  son  removed  to  a  small  honse  in  High  Uolbom, 
adjaeent  to  Lincoln's  Lin^fields,  wheve  be  continued  for 
«ome  time  to  pursue  his  literary  studies.  The  execntioa 
4»f  Charles  I.  took  place  soon  after;  and  this  memorable 
4rvent  once  more  induced  him  to  resume  his  pen.  It 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  design  of  this  memoir  to 
ceview  the  doctrines  discussed  in  his  treatise  on  the  death 
of  the  King:  it  contains,  however,  one  impressive  lesson 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  the  people — ''the 
tendency  of  popular  tumults  to  swell  beyond  the  control 
of  those  who  inconsiderately  excite  them."  This  re- 
markable tracts  entitled  the  "Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates,"  was  published  in  February,  1648~'49; 
and  tiie  object  of  it  is  to  prove,  that  it  is  a  lawful  act 
to  call  to  account  a  wicked  King,  and  after  due  con- 
viction to  depose  and  put  him  to  death.  This  was 
followed  in  1649 'by  "  Observations  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace,"  and  "Animadversions  on  the  Scotch  Presbytery 
a^  BelfEwt"  He  then  engaged  in  writing  the  "History 
of  England,"  of  which  he  had  completed  only  four 
books  when  he  was  appointed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
the  post  of  Latin  Secretary  to  himself  and  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  retained  the  latter  office  until  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  While  engaged  in  this  new 
d^Meity,  he  wrote  several  controversial  and  political 

iphiets^  in  which  he  exhibited  his  accustomed  ability. 
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At  ikii  period  he  leuMHred  witii  kit  fiunilj  to  WUto^ 
hall,  when  his  wife  died,  in  1652|  leaving  him  thzM 
daughters.  This  domestic  bereavement  was  sncoeeded 
6y  another  still  more  melanoholy — his  total  loss  of  sig^ 
oausedy  it  is  supposed,  by  incessant  reading  and  stndy; 
In  '^Samapson  Agonistes**  and  ^'Paradise  Lost,"  there  art 
several  effecting  paragraphs  in  reference  to  this  severe 
dispensation  of  ^ovidence.  The  well-known  Sonnet 
'^On  his  own  Blindness,**  and  his  sublime  ^Address 
to  Light,**  are  familiar  to  all  the  iovers  of  poetry. 
They  will  be  fbond  among  our  selections  from  lus 
worKS.  His  enemies,  unscrupulous  and  imphusable^ 
threw  ridicule  upon  his  private  misfortunes,  and  repr^ 
sented  his  blindness  as  a  judgment  from  heaven  on 
yxsountof  his  republican  opinions.  The  cheerful  philo* 
sophy  and  genuine  Christian  feeling  with  which  he 
endured  the  privation  of  sight,  and  the  dignified  strain 
in  which  he  repelled  the  foul  charge  of  his  assailants^ 
are  beyond  all  praise.  What  nobleness  of  mind  and 
splendour  of  diction  in  the  following  eloquent  passage! 
"  It  is  not  80  wretched  to  be  blind,**  says  he,  '^  as  it  is, 
not  to  be  capable  of  enduriug  blindness.  Let  me  be 
the  most  feeble  creature  alive,  as  long  as  that  feebleness 
serves  to  invigorate  the  energies  of  my  rational  and 
immortal  spirit;  as  long  as  in  that  obscurity  in  which 
I  am  enveloped,  the  li^ht  of  the  Divine  Presence  more 
clearly  shines;  and  indeed  in  my  blindness  I  enjoy,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  who 
regards  me  with  more  tenderness  and  compassion  in 
proportion  as  I  am  able  to  behold  nothing  but  hitMe^, 
Alas!  for  him  who  insults  me,  who  maligns  and  merits 
public  execration.  For  the  Divine  Law  not  only  shields 
me  from  injury,  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to 
attack,  as  from  the  over-shadowing  of  those  heavenly 
wine;s,  which  seem  to  have  occasioDsd  this  obscurity.** 

Very  soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  abont 
two  years  after  his  entire  blindness,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney.  She  died 
in  childbirth,  within  a  year  after  their  marriage,  and 
the  daughter  she  bore  him  soon  followed  her  to  the 
grave.    The  duties  of  Milton's  office  as  Latin  Seoretaij 
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lilbffided  luni  ample  kisure  to  compoee  the  most  cele- 
himted  dhM  political  and  controyersial  pamphlets,  which 
inoreaeed  kis  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
masterly  i^}7  ^  ft  remarkable  work  entitled  ''Icon 
BasOike^  or  rortraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his 

ISolitade  and  Sofferings,**  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten hy  Charles  I.,  prodaced  a  deep  sensation,  and 
,  exhibited  the  vast  resources  of  his  learning  and  in- 
gemutv*  He  gave  the  title  of  '^  Iconoclastes"  to  this 
powernil  work.  '*  Icon  Basilike"  was  composed  for  the 
pnipose  of  enlisting  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  fjEkvour 
of  Charies  I.  during  his  trial;  but  means  were  used  to 
prevent  its  publication.  His  memorable  controversy 
with  '*  Salmasius"  called  forth  all  his  powers  both  of 
argnment  and  vituperation.  His  antagonist  was  a 
karned  professor  in  the  University  of  Leyden, — a  maq 
of  profound  erudition,  and  was  employed  by  Charles  IL 
to  write  in  defence  of  his  unfortunate  parent,  and  of  the 
superiority  of  monarchical  over  republican  institutions. 
The  work  in  question  was  called  ''Defensio  Regis;" 
and  the  author  received  a  liberal  sum  for  its  com- 
position. It  is  conjectured  that  Milton  was  authorized 
Dy  the  eouncil,  in  1649,  to  prepare  a  reply  to  Salmasius's 
arguments  in  fjEkvour  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  in 
which  the  poet  upheld,  with  great  force  of  reasoning, 
the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  eagerness  with  which  this  able  pro^ 
duction  was  read,  especially  by  the  members  of  the 
popular  party.  The  writer  was  visited  by  all  the 
foreign  Ambassadors,  and  ether  persons  of  distinction ; 
and  it  has  been  asserted  by  Toland,  though  contradicted 
by  other  authorities,  that  rarliament,  to  mark  the  high 
sense  it  entertained  of  the  value  of  the  book,  presented 
him  with  £1,000.  The  title  of  this  bold  and  argumen- 
tative prodnction  was  "ProPopulo  Anglicano  Defensio.*' 
It  went  through  several  editions  with  great  rapidity, 
was  trandated  int<)  several  foreign  languages,  and 
became  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  The  work 
of  his  opponent  was  received  with  coldnesef,  and  caused 
general  disappointment. 
In  1652  Milton  puhUahed  his  second  deSenct^  ^l 
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the  people  of  England,  in  reply  to  an  attack  hr  Pefer 
da  Moulin,  and  which  contains  some  of  the  moat  eLoqneil 
and  affectine  passages  he  ever  wrote.  This  woi]^ 
with  two  pamphlets  in  reply  to  ''  Moras,"  conclndes  kit 
controversial  labours.  It  mast  be  admitted,  with  regre^ 
that  the  yiolent  contentions  of  party  hurried  Muton 
into  attacks  of  a  personal  nature,  which  sometimei 
diminished  the  effect  of  his  appeals,  and  which  in  hit 
calmer  moments  he  probably  lamented.  He  hod  now 
reached  his  forty-seyeuth  year,  and  found  it  neeessaiT 
to  retire  from  the  scene  of  public  events.  Cromwell 
had  about  this  time  assumed  the  supreme  power,  under 
the  title  of  ''Protector,"  and  Milton  was  aocnaed  of 
exhibiting  a  spirit  of  servility  in  his  paneffyxic  on  the 
character  of  that  remarkable  individual.  His  condoet^ 
however,  during  that  trying  and  critical  period,  cuinofc 
be  £Eurly  estimated,  unless  due  regard  be  had  to  the 
oharacter  and  circumstances  of  the  times.  MaoauUy 
has  discussed  this  question,  with  his  usual  acutcneas  and 
judgment,  in  his  splendid  Essay  on  Milton.  After 
Cromwell's  death,  his  defender  did  not  cease  to  write 
against  the  feeling  in  the  public  mind  in  fftvour  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IL,  and  produced  several  pam- 

Ehlets  in  £Eivour  of  the  republican  cause.  One  of  hii 
kst  productions,  at  that  eventful  crisis  in  the  history 
of  his  country,  was  called  "  A  ready  and  easy  method 
to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth;"  but  the  reaction 
in  favour  of  monarchy  was  so  strong,  that  after  the 
King's  restoration  Milton  was  glad  to  find  refuge  in  the 
house  of  an  acauaintance  until  the  interest  of  his  fnendi 
got  him  incluaed  in  the  general  amnesty.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  whilst  the 
poet  was  in  his  concealment,  to  proscribe  his  defences 
of  the  people,  which  were  burned  by  the  commoa 
hangman.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  in  pecnniaiy 
circumstances  by  the  Restoration;  but  he  refused  to 
accept  any  public  employment,  aud  lived  in  retirement 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bunhill  Fields.  The  Aot  of 
Indemnity  having  passed  in  1660,  Milton  came  forth 
from  his  place  of  secrecy,  and  was  then  taken  into 
eastody  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons;  hot 
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vdeased  on  paying  hia  fees,  after  a  confinement  of 
•fire  montkfl.  To  console  him,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
mulbrtnnes  lie  had  endured,  he  was  induced  to  enter  a 
third  time  into  the  connabial  state,  and  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year  married  Elizabeth  Minshull,  who  was  connected 
with  a  lespectable  fsunily  in  Cheshire.  She  survived 
har  husband  fifty-two  years,  having  died  in  1727.  The 
prodence  of  a  Uiird  marriage  mighty  under  ordinary 
drcomstances,  be  questioned  ;but^  m  this  case,  the  step 
was  rendered  both  justifiable  and  expedient  by  th& 
tndutiful  conduct  of  his  two  daughters,  who  treated  their 
poor  blind  father  with  unkindn66s  and  neglect.  In  the 
ratirement  of  domestic  life,  he  had  time  to  make  further 
mgress^m  his  history  of  England,  to  compile  three 
lolio  volmmes  of  a  Latin  dictionary,  and  to  complete 
the  plan?  of  the  grandest  work  of  his  wonderful  intel- 
lect^ *"  Paradise  Lost." 

This  extraordinary  performance  was  commenced 
when  the  author  was  blind,  and  it  occupied  five  years 
Wore  it  was  finished.  It  was  pronounced  by  Dryden 
ene  of  the  ^  greatest,  most  noble,  and  sublime  poems, 
which  any  age  or  nation  hadproduced."  It  is  observed 
by  Dr.  Aikin,.  in  his  "  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets," 
"  that  much  discussion  had  taken  place  concerning  the 
original  conception  of  the  work;  but,  whatever  hint 
nay  have  suggested  the  rude  outline,  it  is  certain,  that 
sU  the  creative  powers  of  a  strong  imagination,  and  all 
the  accumulated  stores  of  a  life  devoted  to  learnings 
were  expended  in  its  completion.  Though  he  appears 
at  an  early  age  to  have  thought  of  some  subject  in  the 
heroic  times  of  English  history,  as  peculiarly  calculated 
for  English  verse;  yet  his  religious  turn,  and  assiduous 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  produced  a  final  pre- 
ference of  a  story  derived  from  the  sacred  writings; 
and  giving  scope  to  the  introduction  of  his  theological 
■ystem."  "Paradise  Lost"  being  written  in  blank 
▼erse,  and  in  a  style  too  elevated  for  the  taste  of  the 
age,  was  not  at  first  in  g^eat  demand  among  the  com- 
mon mass  of  readers.  The  political  character  of  the 
writer  presented  another  obstacle  to  its  general  popu- 
larity; bfit  it»  profound  erudition,  the  gorgeouaness  of 
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its  imagery^  and  the  richness  of  its  langtilftge,  were  fiittf 
appreciated  by  the  most  eminent  indi'vidaals  of  tM 
time.     The  poem  was  finished  in  1665^  at  a  cottage  ia 
Bucks,  to  which  Milton  had  retired  to  avoid  the  great 
plague  then  raging  in  London.     Respecting  the  eom:- 
mencement    and  progress  of  this  performance  BeM 
observes : — "  It  was  not  until  he  was  com^letelv  released 
from  the  occupations  of  office,  and  the  still  greater 
encumbrances  of  political  controversy,  that  he  deter- 
mined upon  the  subject  of  this  long  meditated  work, 
He  had  formerly  thought  of  Arthur  and  the  Bound 
Table,  and  the  chivaby  of  knighthood;  but  that  waa 
at  a  time  when  his  imagination  had  been  recently 
excited  by  the    enchantments   of  Spenser   and   the 
picturesque  romances  of  Italian  poetry.      Time  and 
severer  contemplation  had  gradudly  banished  those 
brilliant  themes  from  his  mind,  to  make  room  for  a  snV* 
iect  of  more  solemn  import,  demanding  graver  a^nd 
loftier  powers,  and  embracing  the  whole  scope  of  kis 
learning,  his  wisdom,  and  his  genius.  The  external  werld 
was  closed  upon  him,  and  his  soul,  tempered  and  ele* 
fated  by  devotion,  looked  up  to  heaven.     The  muse  he 
invoked  was  the  Spirit  of  Divine  Truth;  and  the  sobject 
be  chose  was 'Paradise  Lost.'    The  design  surpassed  in 
grandeur  all  the  projects  that  had  ever  been  attempted 
before  in  poetry.     The  siege  of  Troy,  the  wanderings 
of  Ulysses,  the  speculations  of  the  inferno,  were  im- 
measurably beneath  it  in  sublimity  of  conception ;  and 
with  this  consciousness  of  the  majesty  of  his  plan,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  have  long  hesitated  before 
he  resolved,  and  that  numerous  shapes  and  modes  of 
treatment  should  have  presented  themselves  tokim  on  kit 
progress  to  the  final  settlement  of  his  intentions." 

The  terms  upon  which  he  disposed  of  the  copyright 
in  1667^  form  a  curious  portion  of  the  literary  history  of 
that  period.  Chambers  informs  us,  in  his  **  Cyclopedia 
of  English  Literature,"  that  it  was  sold  to  Samuel  Sim- 
mons upon  an  "  immolate  payment  of  £5,  and  £5  more 
when  1,300  copies  should  be  sold ;  the  like  sum  after 
i^e  same  number  of  the  second  edition  (each  edition  to 
consist  of  1,500  copies),  and  another  £5  after  the  sale  of 
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the  ihifd.  The  third  edition  was  not  published  till 
1678  (when  the  poet  was  no  more),  and  his  widow 
(Milton  married  a  third  time  about  1660)  sold  all  her 
daims  to  Simmons  for  £8.  It  appears  that,  in  the 
eomparatively  short  period  of  two  years^  the  poet 
beoame. entitled  to  his  second  payment,  so  that  1^300 
oopies  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  had  been  sold  in  the  two  first 
yean  of  its  publication — a  proof  that  the  nation  was 
Dot^  as  has  been  vulgarly  supposed,  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  the  divine  poem  then  entering  on  its  course 
of  immortality/*  In  eleven  years  from  the  date  of  its 
publication  3^000  copies  had  been  purchased,  which 
WIS  a  very  hurge  impression,  considering  the  difficult 
rabiect  of  the  work,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  age. 
Before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  it  had  passed 
throngh  six  editions — ''a  circumstance,"  says  Dr.  Sym- 
onds,  one  of  Milton's  biographers,  *'  which  abundantly 
proves  that  it  was  not  destitute  of  popularity  before  it 
obtained  its  full  and  final  dominion  over  the  public  taste 
bom  the  patronage  of  Somers^  and  still  more  from  the 
criticisms  of  Addison." 

We  adverted  in  a  preceding  page  to  the  supposed 
origin  of  this  immortal  epic  poem.    The  poet  has 
aeknowledged  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life, 
he  had  contemplated  writing  some  great  poetical  work 
irhich  should  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity;  and 
it  was  after  long  and  anxious  deliberation  that  he  at 
length   resolved  upon  the  subject  of  it.     ''Paradise 
Lost"  was  the  theme  selected.    What  circumstance  first 
iiggested  the  idea  to  his  mind,  is  still  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion.   Voltaire  and  other  eminent  authors  have  hazarded 
various  conjectures  on  the  point — some  of  them  fanciful 
and  absurd.     The  opinion  entertained  by  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Milton  in  "The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,'* 
isjBiobably  the  correct  one,  and  is  prettily  expressed : — 
"The  conception  appears  to  have  developed  itself  gra- 
doally.     At  first  it  appeared  in  a  seminal  state,  preg- 
nant with  latent  possibilities  of  excellence;  by-and- 
bj  it  ftssnmed  a  more  distinct  form,  striking  out  roots 
fall  of  life,  and  indicative  of  vigorous  vegetation;  anon 
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It  expanded  in  growth,  and  seemed  about  to  take  At 
flliape  of  one  of  those  wild  and  irregular  dramas  anciendj 
called  mysteries;  and  at  last  it  towered  in  all  its  grandeif 
and  macnifioencei  the  mightiest  production  of  oreadrs 
genius  wat  the  human  mind  has  ever  ekboxated.  It  ii 
curious  to  reflect  on  the  steadiness  of  ks.  grow^  undsr 
a  complication  of  adverse  circumstances.  It  is  deeplt 
interesting  to  behold  it,  like  a  Norwegian  pine,  asoena- 
ing  to  a  mi^estic  elevation  beneath  a  dreary  and  ia* 
clement  sky,  deriving  its  nurture  and  its  strength  from 
the  very  rocks,  into  the  crevices  of  which  it  has  struck 
its  roots,  and  braving  at  the  same  moment  the  tempest 
that  rages  above,  and  the  wild  commotion  of  the 
elements  below." 

In  1 G70  Milton  published  six  books  of  the  **  Histoiy 
of  England"  whion  had  been  commenced  some  time 
previous ;  and  this  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
*'  Samson  Agonistes**  and  ''  Paradise  Regaine<L"  The 
latter  work  was  composed  at  the  suggestion  of  Ellwood, 
a  Quaker,  who  considered  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Uio 
redemption  of  man  an  appropriate  completion,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  to  its  predecessor,  *'  Paradise 
Lost."  ''  raradise  Begained**  was  printed  in  four  boolo, 
and  is  considered  much  inferior  to  the  other;  though 
Milton  would  never  admit,  that  it  displayed  less  poetioi 
ability.  In  1672  he  brought  out  a  treatise  on  logics 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  praised  as  a  work  tending  to 
lessen  the  difficulties  of  infiint  learning.  He  also 
published  a  Latin  Accidence  for  the  use  of  children. 
In  the  year  following  appeared  his  treatise  on  '*  Tme 
Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  and  Toleration.**  In  thit 
publication,  the  iloman  Oatholic  religion  is  assailed  in  a 
spirit  of  acrimony  which  appears  totally  inconsistent 
with  his  convincing  advocacy  of  religious  liberty  in 
some  of  his  other  works.  In  the  *"  same  year  he  pnb- 
lislied  a  second  edition  o(  his  youthful  poems,  with  his 
"  TActate  on  Education,"  including  some  additional 
pieces.  It  has  beep  stated  by  some  of  his  biographen^ 
that  he  translated  into  Eufflish  the -declaration  of  the 
Poles  on  elevating  John  Sobieski  to  the  throne,  loi 
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wititei  in  tlie  same  year,  a  brief  ^  HiRtory  of  MfMooyy," 
whieh  was  Dot  published  until  eight  yean  after  liifl 
death.  This,  however,  is  doubtfal.  -•  In  a  few  months 
aftervrards,  he  closed  his  literary  labours  by  the  publi- 
attion  of  his  ''  Familiar  Letters/'  and  some  *' Academical 
bereiseB." 

Milton's  health  now  began  to  decline  He  had  been 
iir  many  years  snbject  to  gont^  and  he  bore  the  attacks 
of  that  painful  disease  with  the  greatest  firmness  and 
mgnation;  at  length  it  assumed  a  fetal  character,  and 
oa  Snndajr,  the  8th  of  November,  1674,  he  expired  at 
Us  house  in  Bnnhill  Fields,  in  the  66th  year  of  nia  ^ge. 
He  was  interred  near  his  &ther  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate;  and  his  remains  were  followed  to 
die  grave  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  amongst 
vfaom  were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  learned 
■en  in  London.  A  simple  stone  was  placed  over  his 
tomb,  and  remained  undisturbed  for  some  years,  until 
Mr.  Whitbread  erected,  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
dinrch,  a  marble  bust,  with  a  tablet  recording  the 
dates  of  the  poot*s  birth  and  deceaijo.  In  1737  a  tomb 
Was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
the  expense  of  Benson.  Milton  was  remarkablo 
for  his  personal  beauty.  His  din>osition  and  temper 
were  cheerful;  and  those  who  knew  him  most  in- 
timately esteemed  him  for  his  virtues  as  much  as  they 
admired  him  for  his  genius  and  his  learning.  It  is  stated 
by  one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  ''left  throe  daughters, 
whom,  it  is  said,  he  taught  to  read  and  pronounce  seve- 
ral langua^rcs,  though  they  only  understood  their  native 
tongue.  Ho  complained  that  the  children  were  '  nnduti- 
ful  and  unkind*  to  him;  and  they  were  all  living  apart 
from  their  illustrious  parent  for  some  years  before  his 
death .  H  is  widow  inherited  a  fortune  of  about  £1 ,500, 
of  which  she  gave  £100  to  each  of  his  daughters." 

Milton  lefl  throe  daughters,  all  by  his  first  wi£D,  of 
whom  we  give  no  account  as  their  history  is  wfioUy 
devoid  of  interest.  Milton*s  personal  character  was 
amiable.  Ease  and  afiability  were  the  distinguishing 
efaaracteristics  of  his  manners.  He  possessed  remark- 
able  firmness  of  purpose,  and  could  go  through  almuat 
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any  smoant  of  intelleetiial. labour.  Hu  MufAmmA 
were  Btrong,  and  his  reeentmenta  keen;  bat^  tlion^ 
powerfully  excited  by  tbe  calumniee  of  his  enemit 
and  frequently  goaded  by  tbeir  attaeks  to  indulge  I 
bitter  recriminations,  be  ckeriBhed  no  hatred  or  nwlie 
After  the  circumstances  had  passed  away  out  of  whii 
his  polemical  and  political  controyersies  aroee^  h 
nobleness  of  soul  rose  above  every  feeling  of  a  tii 
dictive  nature.  In  the  midst  of  mmily  &quietiid€ 
and  suffering  from  the  unkindness  and  neglect  of  fa 
daughters,  he  never  forgot  the  sacred  duties  of  a  fittb 
and  a  husband.  He  has  given  an  interesting  aeooo: 
of  his  own  habits,  which  cannot  be  read  wiihoi 
inspiring  profound  respect  for  tne  moral  purity  of  fa 
character.  *'  His  morning  haunts,"  he  dedarecC  ^  wv 
at  home;  not  sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  i 
irregular  feast^  but  up  and  stirring;  in  winter,  ofi< 
before  the  sound  of  any  bell  awakens  men  to  labour  < 
devotion;  in  summer,  as  oft  as  the  bird  that  first  rouse 
or  not  much  later,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  the 
to  be  read,  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  the  memoi 
have  its  full  fraught.  Then  with  inspii^  and  generoi 
labours,  preserving  the  body*s  health  and  hardiness^ 
render  a  lightsome,  clean,  and  not  a  lumpish  obedient 
for  the  cause  of  religion  and  our  country's  liberties.** 
In  concluding  our  enumeration  of  the  poet's  worl 
it  becomes  necessary  to  speak  of  a  remarkable  treatii 
on  theology  by  Milton,  which  was  discovered  in  18S 
by  Lemon,  in  the  State  Paper  office  at  Whiteba 
where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  by  tl 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  on  receivii 
it  from  the  hands  of  Daniel  Skinner.  This  work  h 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  theologians ; 
advocates  views  regarding  the  atonement  in  accordajii 
with  those  held  by  the  Arians.  Whatever  different 
of  f  pinion  may  exist  on  the  theological  tenets  inaL 
tained  in  this  singular  work,  no  one  can  doubt  tbi 
Milton  has  supported  them  with  humility  and  fenron 
and  that  they  were  the  result  of  mature  and  sincere  eoi 
yiction .  The  foregoing  outline  of  the  life  of  this  extr 
ordinary  writer  is  much  longer  than  many  of  the  othi 
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UMnphioal  dcetohes  oontained  in  this  work,  though  it 
anmaoeB  litUe  more  than  the  leading  £ftcts  which  gave 
ft  pnUio  importance  to  his  character.  There  is,  per- 
h^M^  no  author  within  the  whole  compass  of  British 
literature,  whose  history  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
.oimite  and  laborious  investigation,  and  whose  works 
kare  given  rise  to  a  greater  yariety  of  beautiful  and 
inteieHtinff  criticism.  The  restricted  space  allotted  to 
the  life  of  each  author^  in  this  compilation,  renders  it 
impossible  to  insert  many  notices  of  Milton's  roluminous 
poductions.  Those  who  have  taste  and  opportunities 
ror  the  perusal  of  more  elaborate  works  on  the  subject 
are  referred  to  Tody's,  Bell's,  and  Symond's  ''  Lives  of 
Milton,''  Johnson's  ^  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  Campbell's 
**  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,"  Egerton  Brydge's 
« Bdition  of  MUton,"  HazHtt's  "  Select  Poets,"  Leiffh 
Hunt's  ''Imagination  and  Fancy,"  the  several  Quarteny 
Journals  and  Cyclopedias,  Coleridge's  "Table-talk," 
HaUam's  ''Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe," 
and  Stockdale's  "  Lectures  on  the  Poets." 

Among  those  annotators  who  have  elucidated,  with 
eminent  ability,  the  text  of  Milton,  we  may  mention  the 
names  of  Newton,  Atterbury,  Warton,  and  Addison,  in 
his  noble  essays  in  "  The  Spectator."  Of  the  most  recent 
eriticisms  on  the  character  and  genius  of  Milton,  the 
"Remarks  of  Dr.  Channing,"  an  American  author  of 
high  reputation,  and  the  splendid  essay  from  the  pen  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  published  in  No.  84  of 
"The  Edinburgh  Beview,"  are  the  most  brilliant  and 
attractive.     Hespecting  the  tone  of  Milton's  life  during 
his  later  years,  and  the  influence  of  his  poetry,  the 
fSoUowing    extracts    from    Macaulay's  criticism    have 
been  ir^uently  quoted  :— "  The  strength  of  his  mind 
overcame  every  calamity.    Neither  blindness,  nor  gout, 
nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor  politi- 
cal disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor 
neglect^  had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic 
patience.     His  spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  high, 
but  they  were  singularly  equable.     His  temper  was 
■eriooBy  perhaps  stem  ;  but  it  was  a  temper  which  no 
■oflbringa  could  render  sullen  or  fretfuL    Svi^Vi  «a  \\ 
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w»8y  vhen,  on  tlie  ewe  of  f;reat  eyentfl^  he  ratemod 
from  hiB  traveLa^  in  the  pnme  of  health  and  vmatf 
beauty,  loaded  with  liteiaiy  distinotiona,  and  glowiqg 
with  nUriotio  hopes;  suoh  it  oontinned  to  be^  wheii^ 
after  haviqg  ezperienoed  every  calamity*  which  ia  in- 
cident to  our  nature^  old,  poor,  sightless,  and  disgiaoedy 
he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die  T  ^  We  often  near  of 
the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  The  expression  in 
general  means  nothing,  but,  applied  to  the  writings  of 
Milton,  it  is  most  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an 
incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obvious  meaning 
than  in  its  occult  power.  There  would  seem,  at  first 
sights  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  ^an  in  other  words. 
But  they  are  words  of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are 
they  pronounced,  than  the  past  is  present  and  the 
distant  near.  New  forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into 
existence,  and  all  the  burial-places  of  the  memory  give 
up  their  dead.  Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence; 
substitute  one  synonyme  for  another,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  destroyed.** 

The  same  eminent  critic  eulogizes  the  prose  writings 
of  Milton  in  the  following  terms : — ''As  cumpositions, 
they  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man  who  wishes  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  full  power  of  the  English 
language.  They  abound  with  passages,  compared  with 
which  the  finest  declamations  of  Burke  sink  into  insig- 
iiificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of  a  cloth  of  gold. 
The  style  is  stiff,  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not  even 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  has  he  ever 
risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his  controversial 
works  in  which  his  feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a 
vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  l3rric  rapture.  It  is^ 
to  borrow  his  own  majestic  language,  'a  seven-fold 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  symphonies.*  '* 

Channing's  essay  on  the  character  and  genius  of 
Milton  is  equal  in  depth  and  comprohensivcness,  if  not 
in  brilliancy  of  language  and  richness  of  illustration, 
to  Macaulay*s  splendid  criticism.  We  select  the 
following  extract  as  an  example  : — **  In  speaking  of 
the  intellectual  qualities  of  Milton  we  may  observe, 
that  the  very  splendour  of  his  poetic  fame  has  tended 
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»  ^AMCUfe  «r  oonoeal  the  extent  of  his  mind^  and  the 
irietf  of  its  energies  and  attunments.  To  many  ho 
OBM  only  a  poet,  when  in  trath  he  was  a  profound 
holary  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought,  imhued 
ttfTongfalj  with  all  ancient  and  modem  learning,  and 
lie  to  master,  to  mould,  to  impregnate  with  his  own 
ileBectual  power  his  great  and  rarious  acquisitions. 
A  had  not  learned  the  superficial  doctrines  of  a  later 
It; — ^Uiat  poetry  flourishes  most  in  an  nncultivated 
Af  and  that  imagination  shapes  its  hrightest  visions 
om  the  mists  of  a  superstitious  age ;  and  he  had  no 
lead  of  accumulating  knowledge,  lest  it  should  oppress 
id  smother  his  genius.  He  was  conscious .  of  that 
ithin  him,  which  could  quicken  all  knowledge,  and 
ieid  it  with  ease  and  might;  which  could  give  fresh- 
iSB  to  old  truths,  and  harmony  to  discordant  thoughts; 
hicji  could  bind  together,  by  liring  ties  and  mys- 
(rions  affinities,  the  most  remote  discoveries,  and  rear 
ibrics  of  glory  and  beauty  from  the  rude  materials 
hich  other  minds  had  collected.  Milton  had  that 
niyersality  which  marks  the  highest  order  of  intellect 
hough  accustomed  almost  from  in&tucy  to  drink  at 
le  fountain  of  classical  literature,  he  had  nothing  of 
le  pedantry  and  fastidiousness  which  disdains  all  other 
ranghts.  His  healthy  mind  delighted  in  genius,  in 
hatever  soil  or  in  whatever  age  it  burst  forth,  and 
Dured  out  its  fulness.  He  understood  too  well  the 
ghtfl,  the  dignity,  and  pride  of  creative  imagination, 
»  lay  on  it  the  laws  of  the  Greek  or  Boman  school, 
amassus  was  not  to  him  the  only  holy  ground  of 
9nius.  He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a  universal  presence. 
Teat  minds  were  everywhere  his  kindred.  He  felt 
le  enchantment  of  oriental  fiction,  surrendered  himself 
» the  strange  creations  of  'Araby  the  Blest,'  and  de« 
^ted  still  more  in  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry, 
id  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which  it  was  embodied, 
ooordingly,  his  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  ocean,  which 
Idfl  to  its  own  boundlessness  contributions  from  all 
^ona  under  heaven.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  depart- 
lent  of  imagination  that  his  acquisitions  were  vast. 
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He  tmyelled  over  the  whole  field  of  knowled|e  M 
as  it  had  then  heen  explored.  His  Tuious  philokc 
aftainments  were  used  to  pat  him  in  poeMMion  of 
wisdom  stored  in  all  oonntriea  where  the  intelleot ! 
been  cnltivated.  The  natural  philoeophy,  metaphyi 
ethics,  history,  theology,  and  politiw  sdenee  oiF 
own  and  former  times  were  ^miliar  to  him.  Hi 
was  there  a  more  nnconfined  mind ;  and  we  would 
Milton  as  a  practical  example  of  the  benefits  of  1 
nniyersal  cnltore  of  intellect,  which  forms  one  disfc 
tion  of  oar  times,  bat  which  some  dread  as  unfirien 
to  original  thought  Let  as  remember,  that  mind  i 
its  own  natare  diffasiye.  Its  object  is  the  uniyezse,  wl 
is  strictly  one,  or  bound  together  by  infinite  oonnezi 
and  correspondences  ;  and  accordingly  its  natural  i 
gross  is  from  one  to  another  field  of  thought ;  and  wl 
ever  original  power,  creatire  genius,  exists,  the  mind 
from  being  distracted  or  oppressed  by  the  yariety  od 
acquisitions,  will  see  more  and  more  common  heart 
and  hidden  and  beautiful  analogies,  in  all  the  objeet 
knowledge — will  see  mutual  light  shed  from  trntl 
truth — and  will  compel,  as  with  a  kingly  power,  wl 
ever  it  understands,  to  yield  some  tribute  of  proo(  o 
lustration,  or  splendour  to  whatevertopic  it  would  unfe 
Hazlit(^  in  nis  '^Lectures  on  the  English  Poets^" 
drawn  the  literary  character  of  Milton  with  consnms 
skill;  and  Oampbell  has  dedicated  some  of  the  noh 
passages  in  his  '^  Essay  on  English  Poetry**  to  the  fi 
of  the  author  of  ^  Paradise  Lost"  The  sketch  wl 
we  have  attempted  to  give  of  the  life  and  writing 
this  groat  poet,  cannot  be  more  appropriately  oondm 
than  with  the  subjoined  eloquent  passages : — ''  Milti 
says  Hazlitt,  ''  did  not  write  from  casual  impulse^ 
after  a  severe  examination  of  his  own  strenffth,  i 
with  a  resolution  to  leave  nothing  undone  whidi  it  ^ 
in  his  power  to  do.  He  always  labours,  and  abi 
always  succeeds.  He  strives  hard  to  say  the  fii 
things  in  the  world,  and  he  does  say  them.  He  ado 
and  dignifies  his  subject  to  the  utmost:  he  sanou 
it  with  every  possible  association  of  beauty  or  giandi 
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ii4ieflier  moral,  iiitelleotnal,  or  physicaL  Ho  rofines  on 
his  detcriptions  .of  beauty;  loading  sweets  on  sweets, 
kQl  the  sense  aohes  at  them;  and  raises  his  images  of 
tonror  to  a  gigantic  elevation,  that  'makes  Ossa  like  a 
wmri.*  In  Milton  there  is  always  an  appearance  of 
•flbrt;  in  Shakspea^ e,  never.  Milton  has  borrowed  more 
than  any  other  writer,  and  exhausted  every  scarce  of 
imiiataon,  sacred  or  profane;  yet  he  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  every  other  writer.  He  is  a  writer  of  centos,  and 
jet  in  originality  scarcely  inferior  to  Homer.  The  power 
of  his  mind  is  stamped  on  everv  line.  The  fervour  of 
Ub  imagination  melts  down  and  renders  malleable,  as 
a  a  foxnace,  the  most  contradictory  materials.^ 

Oampbell  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  the 
■ftjosty  of  Milton,  when  he  made  the  following  offering 
at  nis  shrine : — '^  In  Milton,"  he  says,  '^  there  may  be 
traced  obligations  to  several  minor  JBlnglish  poets;  but 
his  genuis  had  too  great  a  supremacy  to  belong  to  any 
■chooL  Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial  reverence  for 
Bpenser  as  a  poet,  he  left  no  Gothic  irregular  tracery 
in  the  design  of  his  own  great  work,  but  gave  a 
elas8i<»l  Inmony  of  parts  to  its  stupendous  pile.  It 
tlias  resembles  a  dome,  the  vastness  of  which  is  at  first 
ngfat  concealed  by  its  symmetry,  but  which  expands 
more  and  more  to  the  eye  while  it  is  contemplated. 
Bven  when  'Paradise  Lost'  appeared,  though  it  was  not 
■eglected,  it  attracted  no  crowd  of  imitators,  and  made 
BO  visible  change  in  the  poetical  practice  of  the  age. 
He  stood  alone,  and  aloof  above  his  times,  the  bard  of 
immortal  subjects,  and,  as  £Eur  as  there  is  perpetuity  in 
laoffuage,  of  immortal  &me.  The  very  choice  of  those 
mib|ects  bespoke  a  contempt  for  any  species  of  excel- 
lence that  was  attainable  by  other  men.  There  is 
eomething  that  overawes  the  mind  in  conceiving  his 
long  deliberated  selection  of  that  theme — his  attempt- 
iBff  it  when  his  eyes  were  shut  upon  the  £ftce  of  nature 
—lis  dependence,  we  might  almost  say,  on  supernatural 
fawpiration,  and  in  the  calm  air  of  strength  with  which 
be  opens  'Paradise  Lost,'  beginning  a  mighty  perform- 
anee  without  the  appearance  of  an  effort.  If  we  call 
dietion  the  garb  of  thought,  Milton,  in  his  sty\e«  mvj  \m 
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to  wear  tlio  coBtmne  of  soTereigntj*.  The  idiooi 
«ven  of  foreign  languages  oontribntoa  to  adorn  it.  He 
was  the  most  learned  of  peets;  vet  his  learning  inter- 
feres not  with  his  substantial  English  parity.  His 
simplicitj  is  unimpaired  bj  glowing  ornament^ — like 
the  bush  in  the  sacred  flame^  which  burnt  but  'was  not 
consumed.' " 

Todd  has  collected  a  list  -of  x>ne  hundred  and  four 
editions  of  ''Paradise  Lost."  It  has  been  translated 
into  Greek  and  Latin,  and  nearly  all  the  languages* 
of  Europe.  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese 
critics,  almost  beyond  enumeration,  haye  extolled  the 
genius  displayed  in  this  unrivalled  production.  The 
few  selections  we  have  made  from  English  critioisms 
cannot  £eu1  to  be  read  with  pleasure  and  instruction.  It 
is  with  reluctance  we  are  compelled  to  bring  them  to 
a  close;  but  we  do  so  by  transcribing  two  eharming 
extracts,  the  first  from  No.  8  of  '^  The  British  (Quar- 
terly Review,"  and  the  last  from  Willmott*s  brilliant 
observations  on  the  wonderful  imagination  of  Milton : — 
^^  Why  dwell  on  the  wonders  of  the  'Paradise  Loetf 
Why  trace  the  flight  of  this  daring  genius  through  the 
regions  of  death,  and  chaos,  and  the  elder  night  f  Why 
pursue  his  sublime  track  through  that  terriUe  abyss 
whose  soil  was  'burning  marie,'  whose  roof  was  one 
vast  concave  of  hottest  flame,  and  whose  oceans  were 
floods  of  tossing  firef  Why  gaze  with  Astonishment 
on  the  labours  of  the  infenial  hosts,  or  listen  to  the 
sound  of  angelic  harmony,  of  'harp,  and  lute,  and 
dulcimer,'  and  behold,  rising  from  the  flaming  deep, 
'  like  a  gorgeous  exhalation,'  the  palace  of  hell's  poten- 
tate, the  star^gemmed  Pandemonium  1  Why,  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  so  much  misery  and  splendour, 
bathe  our  weaned  spirits  in  Elysium,  and  wander  with 
heavenly  guests  through  the  fragrant  groves  and  ama- 
ranthine bowers  of  Paradise,  listening  to  '  the  song  of 
earliest  birds,'  and  the  sound  of  lulling  vrators,  quaffing 
immortal  draughts  from  cool  and  sacred  fountains,  or 
reposing  with  the  most  innocent  and  the  loveliest  pair 
that  earth  has  ever  borne  upon  its  bosom,  beneath  the 
embowering  branches  of  the  tree  of  life  ?  Why,  satiated 
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irUh  'diui  Terdnxoas  beauty/  this  green  repoee,  re- 
memi  with  the  adyenturons  bard  and  view  'the  celestifd 
hMmdueB*  armed  in  panoply  of  adamant  and  fi;old,  and 
behdUy  engaged  in  angelic  sporty  the  'youth  of  heaven  f 
Whj  call  up  these  visiona,  seeing  that  all  this,  and 
■Mre  than  this^  has  been  so  often  reiterated  as  to  have 
beeome  the  very  cant  of  criticism  t  Yet  no  less  elo- 
quently than  truthfully  has  it  been  said,  that  'To 
Milton,  and  to  Milton  alone,  belonged  tbe  secrets  of 
tbe  great  deep,  the  beach  of  sulphur,  the  ocean  of  firo, 
iIm  pahM»8  of  the  fellen  dominions  glimmering  through 
tie  everlasting  shade,  the  silent  wilderness  of  shadow, 
ind  verdure,  and  fragrance,  where  armed  angels  kept 
watch  over  the  sleep  of  the  first  lovers,  the  portico  of 
dkmond,  the  sea  of  jasper,  the  sapphire  pavement  em- 
purpled with  celestial  roses,  and  the  infinite  ranks  of  che- 
nbmd  and  seraphim  blazing  with  adamant  and  gold.'  '* 

''Robert  Hall  said  happily  and  truly  of  his  friend, 
Bir  James  Mackintosh,  that  in  him  imagination  was  an 
icquisition  rather  than  a  faculty,  tliat  he  had  plenty  of 
embellishments  at  command,  and  that  his  mind  was  a 
spacious  repository,  full  of  beautiful  images,  from  which 
he  had  only  to  make  a  selection;  they  were  not  mauu- 
bctured,  but  imported.  But  Milton  brought  only  the 
rold  and  the  gems;  the  shrine  and  the  statue  were  of 
us  own  workmanship.  His  combinations  are  only  so 
nany  new  aspects  of  invention.  What  stream  has  not 
iporkled,  or  bower  looked  green,  or  bird  poured  out  its 
nusic  into  verse;  yet,  in  his  page,  the  stream  has  a 
ofter  murmur,  and  the  bower  a  richer  verdure,  and 
he  bird  a  more  enchanting  melody.  Thus  the  sea  of 
K>etry  contains  in  its  remotest  depths,  caves  never  to 
«  exhausted  of  the  pearls  which  a  mysterious  and 
leepless  power  is  continually  creating  within  its  bosom. 
lis  mind  was  saturated  with  antiquity;  from  his  early 
nfancy  he  had  been  nourished  with  the  milk  of  that 
etter  time.  His  dreams  were  of  Italy  or  Greece, 
ircadia  opened  her  verdant  solitudes  before  his  feet; 
lie  nightingale  sang  to  him  at  Colonos;  Castaly  flowed 
1  upon  his  sleep;  the  voice  of  Plato, 

Soft  M  whoa  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
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resounded  along  the  banks  of  the  oool  Ilissns;  Demos* 
thenes  thundered  £tom  the  Bema:  Hoiace  talked  ts 
him  from  his  Sabine  &rm;  and  the  summer  moonligU 
glistened  through  the  olives  of  the  Academy." 


SIR  JOHN  DENHAM. 

BomH,  1616 1  DfD*  1668. 

Kor,  Denham,  miut  we  e'er  for{fet  thy  Btraint, 

While  "Oooper'e  HiU"  commands  the  nei|^boariDg  plaina.' 

Thebb  is  little  known  of  this  poet^  and  not  much  that 
is  interesting.  He  was  a  native  of  Irelandi  and  boit 
in  Dublin  in  the  year  1616.  His  father  was  an  En^Bik 
gentleman  of  rank,  and  a  lawyer  of  high  reputation. 
At  the  period  of  his  son*s  birtli^  he  was  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Irish  Exchequer,  and  soon  after  that  event  he  wu 
appointed  to^'a  similar  office  in  England,  ifhe  subject 
of  this  memoir  having"  accompanied  his  parents  (o 
London  in  1617,  received  his  early  education  at  a 
grammar  school  there,  and  was  removed  from  thence  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  entered  as  a  gentle- 
man commoner  in  1631.  His  academical  career  wu 
not  distinguished  either  by  diligence  or  bv  exemplary 
moral  conduct.  Dr.  Johnson  has  recorded  of  hm, 
that  he  was  considered  "as  a  charming  younff  man, 
given  more  to  dice  and  cards  than  to  study. '  Ho 
remained  three  years  at  the  University,  and  then  became 
a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  whore  he  indulged, 
without  restraint^  his  passion  for  gambling.  To  ap- 
pease the  indignation  of  his  ^Either,  whom  he  had  grieved 
and  offended  by  his  irregularities,  he  acknowledged  the 


strongest 
inevitable  results. 

Denham's  contrition  may  have  been  sincere  when  ha 
wrote  his  penitential  disquisition  against  a  vice  whose 
seductive  influences  he  was  unable  to  resist;  bat  it  is 
certain,  that  after  his  £okther*s  death,  he  returned  to  his 
£Bivourite  amusement^  and  squandered  a  large  porUon  of 
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Ids  fortane.  He  came  before  the  world  fts  a  poet  in 
1641,  when  he  published  a  tragedy,  entitled tlie  "Sophy/* 
which  was  praised  by  Waller,  Drvden,  and  Pope  for 
the  genius  it  displayed,  and  which  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  attention  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  writer. 
He  was  a  person  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  afterwards  to  hold  the 
office  of  goyemor  of  Famham  Castle  for  King  Charles  I. 
Not  being  skilled  in  military  affairs,  he  did  not  long 
retain  his  situation,  but  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
joined  his  Majesty.  It  was  during  his  sojourn  in  that 
eity,  in  1643,  that  he  published  "Cooper's  Hill,"  a  pro- 
duction which  raised  him  to  acknowledged  rank  among 
the  British  poets.  The  few  remaining  incidents  of  his 
life  haye  been  related  by  Campbell,  who  appears  to 
have  taken  his  facts  from  the  more  lengthened  memoir 
of  Denham  by  Dr.  Johnson  i — "In  the  ciyil  wars  Denham 
served  the  royal  family  by  conveying  their  corres- 
pondence; but  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, and  was  sent  as  Ambassador  by  Charles  II.,  in  his 
exile,  to  the  king  of  Poland.  At  the  Eestoration  he 
teas  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and  knighted, 
'  ^ith  the  order  of  the  Bath ;  but  his  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  a  second  marriage,  that  led  to  a  temporary 
derangement  of  mind.  He  died  in  March,  1668,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey."  Denham  attempted 
\  metrical  version  of  the  psalms  of  David,  but  it  was 
not  successful.  He  wrote  some  touching  verses  on  the 
death  of  Cowley,  which  met  with  a  more  popular 
reception  than  any  of  his  other  performances,  except 
his  descriptive  poem  of  "Cooper's  Hill."  He  also 
published  several  translations.  His  general  character- 
istics as  a  poet  are  accurately  described  in  the  subjoined 
extract,  taken  from  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  Chambers's 
"  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature :" — 

" '  Cooper's  Hill,'  the  poem  by  which  Denham  is  now 
best  l(nown,  consists  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
lines,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet.  The  descriptions 
are  interspersed  with  sentimental  digressions,  suggested 
by  the  objects  around — the  river  Thames,  a  ruined 
abbeji  Windsor  forest,  and  the  field  of  Kuunym^dA, 
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The  riew  from  '  Cooper^t  Hill'  i#  rich  and  Iiiautmu^ 
but  the  muse  (^  Denham  wa»  more  refleetire  tfaaa 
de«oriptiTe.  Dr.  Johnson  sengBs  to  this  poet  the 
praise  of  being  the  '  author  of  a  species  of  oompoaitioa 
that  may  be  denominated  local  poetiy,  of  which  the 
fandamental  subject  is  some  particular  landseaj>e»  to  be 
poetical]  J  described,  with  the  addition  of  such  embel- 
lishments as  may  be  supplied  by  historical  retrospectieii 
or  incidental  meditation.'  Ben  Jonson's  fine  poem  oa 
Penhurst^  may  dispute  the  palm  of  originality  en  thia 
point  with  the  ^Cooper's  Hill;'  but  Jonson  could  not 
haye  written  with  such  correctness,  or  with  such  intense 
and  pointed  expression  as  Denham.  The  versification 
of  this  poet  is  generally  smooth  and  flowing,  but  he  had 
no  pretensions  to  the  genius  of  Cowley,  or  to  the  deptk 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  possessed  by  the  old  dramatists^ 
or  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  He  reasoned 
fluently  in  verse,  without  ^larinff  faults  of  Biyle,  and 
hence  obtained  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Johnson  far  above 
his  deserts.  His  proper  place  is  among  those  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  who  called  themselves 
wits,  and  have  since  been  entitled  poets  by  the  courtesy 
of  England.  Denham,  nevertheless^  deserves  a  place  in 
English  literature,  though  not  that  hiffh  one  which  has 
heretofore  been  assigned  to  him.  The  traveller  who 
crosses  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees  finds  pleasure  in  the  con- 
trast afibrded  by  level  plains  and  calm  streams ;  and  so 
Denham's  correctness  pleases,  after  the  wild  imagina- 
tions and  irregular  harmony  of  the  greater  masters  of 
the  lyre  who  preceded  him.  In  reading  him,  we  fed 
that  we  are  descending  into  a  different  scene — the  ro- 
mance is  over,  and  we  must  be  content  with  smoothnesfl^ 
regularity,  and  order." 

Waller  and  Denham  are  two  of  our  poets  to  whom 
the  merit  of  improving  English  versification  is  justly 
ascribed.  In  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  art  had  not  attained  to  agreat  excellence^ 
especially  in  the  argumentative  department,  to  which,  u 
Hallam  remarks,  "'Cooper's  Hill'  peculiarly  belonged." 
Denham's  services,  as  one  of  the  reformers  of  our  poetrji 
cannot  therefore  be  (questioned,  although  they  hate 
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baea  orenraioU  by  Pope  and  other  writen.  His  princi- 
pal daim  to  commendation  is,  tliat  by  his  '*  closeness  of 
thought  and  nervousness  of  language,  ho  has  brushed  away 
the  mat  of  languid  and  inoifectivo  rodundancios,  which 
have  obstructed  tho  popularity  of  men  with  more  native 

genius  than  himself."  These  are  the  words  of  Hallam,  in 
is  observations  on  this  poet.  The  -critical  judgment 
of  Br.  Johnson  on  Donliani's  merits  is  comprisod  in  the 
following  extract : — "  'Ooopor^e  Uill/  if  it  be  mali- 
cioosly  inspected,  will  not  bo  found  without  its  faults. 
The  digressions  are  too  long,  tho  morality  too  frequent, 
and  tho  sentiments  sometimes  such  as  will  not  bear  a 
rigorous  inquiry.  Tho  four  lines  which,  since  Dryden 
has  oommended  them,  almost  every  writer  for  a  century 
past  has  imitated,  are  generally  known : 

Oh,  could  I  flow  liko  tliue,  and  mako  thy  •troam 
My  ffroat  examplo,  m  It  ii  mj  tlioine  i 
Thutigli  doc]),  yot  clear;  UioukIi  koiiUo,  yot  nut  dull ; 
Strong,  witliout  rugo;  wlUiuut  o'erflowhig,  fuU. 

^  The  lines  are  in  thomselvcs  not  perfect;  for  most  of 
the  words,  thus  artfully  opposed,  are  to  bo  understood 
flimply  on  one  side  of  tho  comparison,  and  metiijthori- 
cally  on  the  other;  and  if  there  bu  any  language  which 
does  not  express  intolloctuul  o])eratlon8  by  material 
images,  into  that  language  they  cannot  be  traiiHlatod. 
But  so  much  meaning  is  comprisod  in  so  few  words; 
tho  particulars  of  resemblance  are  so  ])orH])i('aci()usly 
eollecUxl,  and  every  mode  of  excellence  separated  from 
its  adjacent  fault  by  so  nice  a  line  of  limitation;  tho 
different  |>arts  of  the  sentence  are  so  accurately  adjusted ; 
and  the  How  of  tho  lust  couplet  is  so  smooth  and  sweet; 
that  tlie  |)aHsage,  however  celebrated,  has  not  boon 
praised  a1>o ve  its  merit.  1 1  Iioh  beauty  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  must  be  numbered  among  these  felicities  which 
cannot  be  pKxlucod  at  will  hy  wit  and  labour,  hut  must 
arise  unexpectedly  in  some  hour  propitious  to  ]>ootry. 

''Denham  appears  to  have  hw.n  one  of  the  lirHt  tiiat 
understood  the  necessity  of  emancipating  tniiirilaiion 
from  tho  drndgory  of  counting  lines  and  interpreting 
■ingle  wonb.     Ilow  much  this  servile  pnictiec  ubAcwtv'vl 

tlie  olearosl^  and  dolomwd  the  most  boautit\\\  \mv\A  ^1 

t\  •> 
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the  anouont  authon,  may  be  ditoovered  by  a  peninJ  ef 
oar  earlier  versions;  some  of  them  the  worKS  of  men 
well  qualified  not  only  by  critioal  knowledge,  bat  by 
poeti(»l  genius,  who  yet,  by  a  mistaken  ambition  of 
exactness,  degraded  at  once  their  originals  and  them- 
selves. Donham  saw  the  bettor  way,  but  has  not  pnrsned 
it  with  groat  success.  His  versions  of  Virgil  are  not 
pleasing;  but  they  taught  Dryden  to  please  better. 
His  poetical  imitation  of  Tully  on  'Old  Ago*  has 
neither  the  clearness  of  prose  nor  the  sprightliness  of 
poetry.  The  'strength  of  this  poot^*  which  Pope  so 
emphaticaliy  mentions,  is  to  bo  found  in  many  lines  and 
couplets,  which  convoy  much  meaning  in  few  words, 
and  exhibit  the  sentiment  with  more  weight  than  bulk.** 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

BoRH,  1618 ;  DiKD«  1667. 

-To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  aU  hi*  own, 

lloraoo'v  wit,  and  Virgil'i  itato, 

lie  did  not  HtHal  but  uniulato ! 

And  whun  ho  would  like  tlioin  appear, 

Thehr  garb,  but  not  thoir  uluthci,  did  wear. 

airJbhn 

Thy  fkult  it  only  wit  in  its  ezccii ; 
But  wit  like  thine  in  any  ihaiM)  will  please. 

Additom. 

This  distinguished  English  poet  was  bom  in  Fleet* 
stroot^  London,  in  1618.  His  fiither  was  a  ffrocer,  and 
died  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Abraham.  His  mother 
encountered  great  difficulties  in  giving  him  a  Hbend 
education,  but  ultimately  succeeded  in  procuring  lus 
admission  into  Westminster  School  as  a  King*s  soholar. 
His  poetical  genius  developed  itsolf  at  a  very  early 
period.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  published  a  oolleoti<m 
of  verses,  entiUed  **  Poetical  Blossoms,**  which  obtained 
considerable  notice,  as  possessing  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  aooidenlal 
circumstances  have  a  powonul  influence  in  directing 
the  mind  to  some  particular  study  or  pursuit,  Oowlij 
baa  given  an  aooount  of  what  first  led  him  to  mdliTata 
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the  poetical  art.  He  says:  ''I  believe  I  can  teU  tlie 
particular  little  cliance  that  filled  my  head  with  such 
ehimes  of  verses,  as  have  never  left  ringing  there.  I 
remember  when  I  began  to  read,  and  to  take  pleasure 
in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour,  I 
know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her 
life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion — ^but  there  was  wont 
to  lie  Spenser's  works.  This  I  happened  to  fall  upon, 
and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave  houses 
which  I  found  everywhere  (though  my  understanding 
had  little  to  do  with  all  this),  and,  by  degrees,  with  the 
tinkling  of  the  rh3nne  and  dance  of  the  numbers,  so 
that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve 
Jrears  old." 

In  1636  he  was  elected  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  soon  attained  to  distinction  as  a 
young  man  of  taste,  persevering  application,  and  exten- 
sive acquirements.  He  again  appeared  in  print  as  the 
author  of  a  pastoral  comedy,  which  was  acted  before 
the  University  by  the  members  of  Trinity  College. 
In  consequence  of  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  he  was 
removed,  with  some  others,  from  Cambridge,  for  his 
loyalty  to  the  king,  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxrord,  where 
he  continued  to  follow  his  literary  pursuits,  and  indulge 
in  the  composition  of  poetry.  His  zeal  in  the  royal 
<;^se  led  to  his  being  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
King,  in  several  important  situations.  At  the  time  of 
the  civil  war  his  services  were  still  more  valuable, 
for  when  Queen  Henrietta  was  obliged  to  leave  England 
and  return  to  France,  he  accompanied  her  and  filled  the 
ofiice  of  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans;  and 
daring  an  absence  of  ten  years  from  his  native  country, 
he  was  employed  in  confidential  missions  for  the 
Boyal  Family.  In  1656  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  immediately  arrested  by  the  Cromwell  party  as  a 
suspected  spy,  imprisoned,  and  obliged  to  find  bail  to  a 
considerable  amount.  On  his  release  he  adopted  the 
medical  profession,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
preparing  several  of  his  most  important  works  fox  l\i<^ 
prasfc      He  Bvhmhted  quietly  to  tKe  govemmifiiiiV  c& 
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Cromwell,  and  at  his  death  went  to  France,  where 
he  remained  until  the  Restoration.  The  party  of 
Charles  II.,  to  which  Cowley  had  consistently  and 
honestly  adhered,  made  him  an  ungrateful  return.  On 
a  &lse  charge  of  disloyalty  which  was  preferred  against 
him,  he  was  refused  an  important  situation  under  the 
goyemment  which  had  been  repeatedly  promised  to 
him.  By  the  influence  of  some  friends  who  esteemed 
his  character,  appreciated  his  integrity,  and  held  his 
talents  in  high  estimation,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  Chertsey,  held  under 
the  Queen,  and  which  produced  a  competency  of  about 
£300  a  year.  This  enabled  him  to  procure,  what  he 
most  desired,  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life.  He  did 
not,  however,  live  long  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  rural 
solitude.  He  died  in  1667,  and  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dr.  Sprat,  who  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his 
life,  and  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  does  justice  to 
his  character,  and  to  his  abilities  as  a  writer.  King 
Charles  IL,  who  had  basely  deserted  him,  pronounced 
his  eulogy  by  declaring,  that  ''Mr.  Cowley  had  not 
left  a  better  man  behind  him  in  England/'  '*  At  the 
time  of  his  death,"  says  Dr.  Aikin  in  his  sketch  of 
his  life,  "Cowley  certainly  ranked  as  the  first  poet 
in  England;  for  Milton  lay  under  a  cloud,  nor  was 
the  age  qualified  to  appreciate  him ;  and  although  a 
large  portion  of  Cowley's  celebrity  has  vanished,  tnere 
still  remains  enough  to  raise  him  to  a  considerable  rank 
among  the  British  poets.  As  a  proso  writer,  particularly 
in  the  department  of  essays,  there  are  few  who  can 
compare  with  him  in  elegant  simplicity."  The  memoir 
of  Cowley,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  contains  a  critical  review  of  the  poet's  principal 
works.  Of  his  occasional  poems,  his  "  H3rmn  to  Light," 
which  has  appeared  in  several  collections  of  poetry,  is 
composed  in  an  elevated  strain.  Ho  seldom  touched 
upon  sacred  topics;  but  the  little  he  did  compose  of  a 
serious  character  deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  is  full 
of  original  thought.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  light^ 
aprigbtly,  and  some  of  a  comic  nature,  very  questionable 
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u  to  Aeir  tendeocy.  His  rerees  on  the  **  GhnsBboppei^ 
are  eimple  and  bcAutifal  :  they  will  be  found  in  oar 
SelectioDS  from  the  Poets. 

In  the  ''Biographical  Sketches  selected  fo>m  'The 
Saturday  Magazine' "  there  is  a  brief  and  interesting 
■nimpaTy  of  C&wley's  life.   The  writer  makes  the  follow- 
ing  jadicioos  observations  on  his  personal  and  literary 
dttoeter : — ^''Cowley  is  invariably  represented  as  having 
poflMBsed  the  most  sweet  and  amiable  disposition.    He 
was  also  deeply  impressed  with  religious  feelings,  and 
is  said   to  lysive  particolarly  abhorred  the  abuse  of 
Scripture  by  licentious  raillery,  which  he  called  '  not 
only  the  meanest  kind  of  wit^  bat  the  worst  sort  of  ill 
manners.*    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  contemplated 
%  work  of  inquiry  into  the  original  principles  of  the 
primitive  church  of  Christ;   but  he   did  not  live   to 
execute  it      Indeed,  like  many  others,  Cowley  ap- 
pears to  have  done  least,  when  his  command  of  time 
mu  the  greatest     Of  his  '  Davidois,'  which  was  begun 
eftrlr  in  life,  and  was  designed  to  have  consisted  of 
twelve  books,  he  completed  only  four.     And  the  whole 
Idstory  of  his  latter  years  gives  a  strong  confirmation  (if* 
confirmation  were  needed)  of  the  important  truths,  that 
leisure  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  listiessness  and  inacti- 
vity; and  that  the  rubs  and  crosses,  from  which  no  condi- 
tion of  human  existence  is  exempt,  are  only  felt  the  more 
painfully  by  him,  who,  while  he  possesses  the  sensitive 
temperament  of  genius,  does  not  fortify  himself  against 
them  by  strenuous  occupation,  and  by  an  active  and 
useful  life  passed  among  his  fellows. 

"  In  his  days  of  industry  and  exertion  Cowley  wrote 
and  published  much,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English,  and 
in  various  kinds  of  poetry,  epic,  lyrical,  elegiac,  and 
dida4!tic.  His  genius  was  of  the  highest  order.  With 
profound  and  varied  learning  he  combined  an  extra- 
ordinary vigour  and  fertility  of  imagination;  and  he 
Mtonisnes  us  with  the  multiplicity  and  exuberance, 
■ometimes  with  the  happiness  of  his  images,  reminding 
08  not  a  little,  though  in  a  different  kind  of  composition, 
of  his  own  contemiiurary,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and,  in  later 
daji^  of  Mr.  Burke.  His  misfortune  was^  that  \ie \v7«^  Viv 
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an  age  of  wretched  taste  in  poetry.  To  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare  had  succeeded  a  class  of  poets,  to  whom 
Johnson  gives  the  name  of  metaphysical^  and  whose 
faults  he  exposes  in  his  life  of  Cowley,  in  a  strain  of 
the  happiest  criticism.  Their  great  defect  lay  in  sub- 
stituting wit  for  feeling  and  nature,  and  in  fancyiu 
poetry  to  consist  in  subtle,  far-fetched,  and  exaggerate! 
conceits.  But  for  this  unhappy  perversion  of  taste, 
Cowley  would  have  been  second  to  few  of  our  fingliak 
poets.  His  prose  writings,  which  were  struck  off  with- 
out any  effort  or  affectation,  give  a  pleasing  picture  of 
his  abilities  and  of  his  heart,  and  justify  the  well-known 
lines  of  Pope : — 

Who  now  reads  Cowley  f    If  he  pleaKes  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit ; 
Forgot  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art, 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart. 

The  testimony  of  Campbell  to  the  merits  of  Cowley 
is  strong  and  decided.  *'  Had  he  written  nothing  bat 
prose,"  says  that  discriminating  critic,  "  it  would  hare 
stamped  him  a  man  of  genius,  and  an  improver  of  onr 
language.  There  is  much  in  Cowley's  poetry  that  will 
stand.  He  teems  in  many  places  with  the  imageiy, 
the  feeling,  the  grace,  and  gaiety  of  a  poet.  Nothing 
but  a  severer  judgment  was  wanting,  to  collect  the 
scattered  lights  of  his  fancy.  His  unnatural  flights 
were  less  from  affectation  than  self-deception.  He 
cherished  false  thoughts  as  men  often  associate  with 
false  friends,  not  from  insensibility  to  the  difference 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  but  from  being  too  indo- 
lent to  examine  the  difference." 

In  IG06  Cowley  publislicd  a  new  edition  of  all  hit 
poems,  consisting  of  ''Miscellanies;"  ''The  Mistrefle/* 
"  Pindaric  Odes,"  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Pindar;  "Davideis,"  a  sacred  poem  of  the  troubles  of 
David,  in  four  books;  "The  Guardian,"  a  comedy;  and 
his  two  "Books  of  Plants ;"  and  other  Latin  poems.  Of 
his  prose  works  the  most  celebrated  is  his  "  Essays  f 
his  "  Proposition  for  the  advancement  of  Experiments! 
Philosophy ;"  and  a  "  Discourse,  by  way  of  vision, 
cerniDg  the  Govemment  of  Oliver  CromwelL" 
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lerits  as  o'tae  of  our  most  agreeable  prose  writers, 
a  eminently  successful  poet  of  the  metaphysical 
je  thus  forcibly  described  by  Dr.  Johnson  : — 
)0  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the  essays  which 
>ny  them  must  not  bo.  forgotten.  What  is  said 
t  of  his  conversation,  that  no  man  could  draw 
uy  suspicion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may 
ed  to  these  compositions.  No  author  ever  kept 
Q  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from  each 
His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a 
and  placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  ob- 
ts  due  commendation.  Nothing  is  far-sought  or 
»oured ;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 

without  grossness. 
lay  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiastic  fervour, 

brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind  replete 
;rning,  and  that  his  pages  are  embellished  with 
)maments  which  books  can  supply;  that  he  was 

who  imparted  to  English  numbers  the  enthu- 
f  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less; 

was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies,  and 
jr  flights ;  that  he  was  among  those  who  freed 
ion  from  servility,  and  instead  of  following  his 
it  a  distance,  walked  by  his  side;  and  that  if  he 
jification  yet  improvaole,  he  left  likewise  from 

time  such  specimens  of  excellence  as  enabled 
ing  poets  to  improve  it." 

iing  of  the  negligence  sometimes  observable  in 
8  diction,  Dr.  Johnson  makes  these  striking 
tions,  which  the  student  of  English  literature 
io  well  to  read  with  attention,  and  treasure  up  in 
ambrance : — "  Language  is  the  dress  of  thought : 
ihe  noblest  mien,  or  most  graceful  action,  would 
aded  and  obscured  by  a  garb  appropriated  to 
98  employments  of  rustics  or  mechanics,  so  the 
roic  sentiments  will  lose  their  efficacy,  and  the 
lendid  ideas  drop  their  magnificence,  if  they  are 
d  by  words  used  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial 
B,  debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  contaminated 
ffant  applications.  * 
Ui  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reason  la  aX^w^^^ 
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reason;  they  bave  an  intrinsio  and  unalterable  valae,  anl 
constitute  that  intellectual  gold  which  defies  deetme- 
tion :  but  gold  maj  be  so  concealed  in  baser  matter,  that 
only  a  chemist  can  recoyer  it;  sense  may  be  so  hidden 
in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words,  that  none  but  philoso- 
phers can  distinguish  it;  and  both  may  be  so  buried  in 
impurities,  as  not  to  pay  llie  cost  of  their  extraction. 

^  The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts,  fint 
presents  itself  to  the  intellectual  eye;  and  if  the  fint 
appearance  ofiends,  a  further  knowledge  is  not  often 
sought.  Whatever  professes  to  benefit  by  pleasing, 
must  please  at  once..  The  pleasures  of  the  mind  imply 
something  sudden  and  unexpected;  that  which  elevates 
must  always  surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow 
degrees  may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of  improve' 
ment,  but  wiU  never  strike  with  the  sense  of  pleasnrp." 

Bell's  Life  of  Cowley,  in  Lardner's  "Gyclopeaia^**  is  the 
fullest  and  most  interesting  published  of  late  yeaia 
Those  who  have  not  access  to  this  valuable  work,  will  meet 
with  more  concise  sketches  of  the  poet's  history,  in  **  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,**  "  The  Penny  Cvdopedia." 
Gorton's  "Biographical  Dictionary,"  and  "  I'he  ^ritieh 
Cyclopedia.**  Admirable  criticisms  on  his  writings 
will  be  found  in  "  The  Retrospective  Review,"  and  in 
Neele's  "  Lectures  on  English  Poetry.** 


SIR  EDWARD  SHERBURNE. 

Born,  1618;  Di£X>,  1702. 

Sib  Edward  Sherburnb  was  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family  at  St(my hurst,  in  Lanca* 
shire.  His  father  was  clerk  of  the  ordnance  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  The  son  was  bom  in  London  in  IGld. 
He  received  a  private  education,  and  having  travelled 
for  some  time  on  the  Continent,  returned  home,  on  tlie 
death  of  his  father,  in  1641,  and  succeeded  to  hie  oflkft 
He  was  a  sincere  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chaidi; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  firm  adherence  to  his  fiuthy 
and  to  the  royalist  party,  he  lost  his  situation  dnriag 
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ihe  eiTil  war,  from  which  he  was  ejected  1^  a  warrant 
trcm  ihe  Hoase  of  Lords,  and  endured  a  long  confine- 
ment in  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod^  On 
his  rcdease  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  hi»  King,  ta  whose 
cauM  he  consistency  adhered  through  eTcry  varying 
aoene  of  his  misfortunes,  and  who  ultimately  rewarded 
hia  fidelity  by  appointing  him  Commissary>General  of 
the  artillery.  After  receiving  this  appointment,  he 
experienced  various  changes  of  fortune.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Edge-hill.  He  accom- 
panied the  King  to  Oxford,  where  he  resumed  his 
collegiate  studies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1646,  took 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1646  he  returned  to 
Loudon,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed  of 
his  property,  and  was  compelled  to  find  refuge  in  the 
chambers  of  a  relative  in  the  Middle  Temple. 

A  favourable  change  in  his  prospects  took  place  in 
1651.  Sir  G^rge  Saville,  a  person  of  some  public 
influence,  appointed  him  to  superintend  his  private  con- 
eems;  and  was  the  means  of  procuring  for  him  the  situa- 
tion of  travelling  tutor  to  Sir  John  Coventry.  Sherburne 
travelled  with  his  pupil  over  difierent  parts  of  the  Gon- 
tbent  between  the  years  1654  and  1659.  On  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  regained  his  office  in  the 
ordnance,  but  lost  it  again  at  the  revolution  of  1688, 
because,  as  a  conscientious  Roman  Catholic,  he  could 
Dot  take  the  oaths  required  by  the  law.  His  attach- 
ment to  James  II.  involved  him  in  serious  troubles;  but 
in  consequence  of  his  good  conduct,  his  Majesty  in- 
rested  him  with  the  title  of  knighthood.  His  firm  and 
Bndeviating  adherence  to  his  religious  principles  in- 
rolved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  subjected  him 
to  serious  losses.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passeil 
in  poverty  and  affliction.  He  remained  for  some  years 
in  retirement,  when  death  terminated  his  career  in 
1702.  Sir  Edward  Sherburne  enjoyed  a  higher  repu' 
tation  as  a  translator  than  as  an  original  poet.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  poetical  translations  from  Seneca, 
the  ^  Medea"  and  the  ''  Troades."  He  also  translated 
"Manrilius,"  which  was  published  in  London  in  \^1&, 
lad  which  eontaina  a  valuable  appendix,  coii6aa\.VQj|^ 
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of  a  series  of  lives  of  scientific  meiu  He  wrote  s  tow 
sacred  pieces  which  have  heen  justly  praised  for  warmth 
of  feeling  and  elegance  of  diction.  His  lines  on  "  Con- 
science,**  and  to  the  ''Eternal  Mind,"  are  popular 
specimens  of  his  poetical  talents,  and  possess  intrinsic 
merit  In  ''  The  Biographia  Britannica,"  and  Dodd's 
"Church  History,"  there  are  further  particulars  respect^ 
ing  this  good  man,  who  deserves  to  be  respected  for  his 
religious  consistency,  which  he  maintained  under  many 
severe  trials  and  great  temptations. 


HENRY    VAUGHAN. 

BoKN,  1621 ;  DiKD,  1695. 

Henrt  Yauohan  was  bom  in  1621,  at  Newton,  in 
Brecknockshire,  Wales.  He  became  a  student  at  Jesoa 
College,  Oxford,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  bat 
did  not  remain  there  more  than  two  years,  having  been 
removed  by  his  fsither  to  London,  where  he  entered  one 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  with  the  view  of  pursuing  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  did  not  long  persevere  in  pre- 
paring for  the  legal  profession,  but  returned  to  his  native 
province,  and  practised  as  a  physician.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  graduated  either  in  physic  or  arts. 
He  is  said  to  have  passed  a  tranquil,  happy  life,  dis- 
charging with  successful  reputation  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  and  cultivating  his  favourite  taste  for  poetry 
and  philology.  He  continued  to  reside  in  the  vicinitT 
of  his  native  place  until  his  death,  on  the  2Dth  of  April, 
1695.  He  was  interred  in  the  buiying-ground  of  i 
parish  church,  about  two  miles  from  Brecknock.  Ha 
wrote  several  poetical  works.  His  sacred  poems  were 
more  admired  than  the  other  productions  of  hia  pen. 
His  lines  on  "  Morning  Prayer"  contain  some  beautilid 
thoughts ;  and  his  verses  on  "  Heaven  in  Prospect"  mit 
impressive  and  sublime. 

The  Bev.  R.  Cattermole  has  published  in  his  coDeo- 
tion  of  sacred  poetry  several  of  Vaughan's  choieeil 
pieces,  and  has  made  some  just  remarks  on  the  cl»- 
iscter  of  his  poetry.    He  observes : — "  With  Itm  deli- 
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Cifly  of  tddingf  as  well  as  of  iBielleetoal  perception, 
there  ie  much  in  Yaughan  not  unworthy  of  George 
Heibert;  the  same  fervour  and  tenderness  of  piety; 
the  same  concentrated  earnestness,  but  expressed  in  a 
tereer  style."  The  following  simple  lines  on  the  burial 
of  an  in&nt  are  quoted  by  Willmott  in  his  critical 
notice  of  this  poet: — 

Blest  infant  bud,  whose  blossom-life 

Did  onljjr  took  about  and  fietll. 
Wearied  out  in  harmless  strife 

Of  milk  and  tears,  the  food  of  alL 

The  beautiful  verses  on  "  Peace/'  whi<ih  he  also  se- 
lects and  praises,  are  written  with  a  vigorous  pen,  and 
under  the  influence  of  strong  devotional  feelings : — 

My  soul,  there  is  a  countrie, 

Far  beyond  the  stafs, 
Whel«  stands  a  winged  centrie 

All  skilftil  in  the  wars  ; 
There  above  aU  noise  and  danger. 

Sweet  peace  sits  crown'd  with  smOes, 
And  One  bom  in  a  manger, 

Commands  the  beauteous  files. 
He  is  thy  gracious  IViend, 

And  (0  my  soul,  awake !) 
Did  in  pure  love  descend, 

To  die  here  for  thy  sake. 
If  thou  canst  get  but  thither. 

There  grows  the  floWcr  of  Peace, 
The  rose  that  cannot  wither. 

Thy  fortress  and  thy  ease ; 
Leave,  then,  thy  foolish  ranges. 

For  none  can  that  secure ; 
But  One  who  never  changes. 

Thy  God,  thy  Life,  thy  Care< 

In  addition  to  his  poetical  works,  Yaughan  trans* 
lated  the  metrical  pieces  of  BoStius,  and  the  Odes  of 
Casimir.  Ho  was  also  the  author  of  several  versions  in 
prose,  consisting  of  translations  from  treatises  by  Plu- 
tarch, and  by  a  celebrated  Spanish  writer.  An  able 
oontributor  to  "  The  Retrospective  Review"  has  paid  a 
cordial  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Yaughan,  whose  claims 
to  public  respect  are  even  now  but  inadequately  appre- 
ciated. In  the  third  volume  of  that  journal  there  is  a 
fihTOorable  and  judicious  criticism  on  his  productions, 
the  author  of  which  observes,  that  **  Yaughan  was  a 
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Tory  aooompliBhed  indiridiuil,  and  poaimed  both  tMng 
and  imagination^^-flowen  which  not  unfreqaently  show 
themselves  abore  the  weeds  whieh  the  wajrped  jndg^ 
ment  of  the  age  enoouraged  to  grow  np  into  too-  greal 
luxuriance.* 


JOHN  DRYDEK 

Born,  1681 ;  Dao,  1700b 

Behold  I  ifhisn  JhjAen**  lest  presnmptooui  ear,- 

Wide  o'er  the  flelde  of  g^ory  bear 

Two  counert  of  ethereal  race ; 

With  neokf  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long  reioundlng  paee» 

Hark  I— bia  handa  the  lyre  explore  I 
Bright-eyed  fbncy,  hovering  o*er, 
Bcattera,  fhxm  her  pictured  urn, 
Thougfata  that  breathe,  and  wqrda  that  bum. 

Oray'i  Progrtti  €f  Poetf*^ 

But  lee  when  artM  Dryden  now  appears, 

Grown  old  in  rhyme,  but  charming  e'en  in  yean. 

Great  Dryden  next,  whose  tuneftil  muse  affords 

The  sweetest  numbers  and  the  fittest  words. 

Whether  in  comic  sounds  or  tragic  airs 

She  forms  her  voice,  she  moves  our  smiles  or  tears. 

If  satire  or  heroic  strains  she  writes, 

ITer  hero  pleases,  and  her  aatire  bites. 

From  her  no  harsh  unartful  numbers  fall. 

She  wears  all  dresses,  and  she  charms  in  all. 

John  Dbtbbn,  an  illustrioos  poet,  and  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  prose  writers  in  the  English  htnguage,  was- 
born  on  the  9th  of  Aagnst,  1631,  in  the  parish  of  All- 
Saints,  in  Northamptonshire.  His  father  was  of  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family  in  the  same  connty.  fie 
possessed  a  small  estate,  and  officiated  as  a  magistrate^ 
under  the  protectorate  of  CromwelL  In  his  religious 
opinions  he  appears  to  have  identified  himself  with  the 
puritan  party.  He  gave  his  son  John,  who  waa  one 
of  fourteen  children,  a  liberal  education,  and  placed 
him  at  Westminster  school,  under  the  care  of  the  oel^ 
brated  Dr.  Busby.  He  was  removed  from  thenco,  in 
1650,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  resided 
three  years,  after  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Art% 
and  subsequently  a  fellowship.   While  at  the  Univenitj 
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'  fce  wtote  some  short  rerses^  but  did  sot  acquire  an j 
distinction  aa  a  poet.  After  the  death  of  his  £»ther,  in 
1654y  he  sncceeded  to  the  possession  of  the  paternal 
property,  and  remoyed  to  London.  He  was  there 
patronized  by  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  his  kinsman,  who 
ma  a  member  of  the  House  <^  Lords  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell;  and  it  is  said,  that  Bryden  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  private  Secretary  to  his  friend  and  patron, 
who  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  party  then  pre- 
dominant. Dryden's  first  poetical  attempt  was  his 
^^  Heroic  Stanzas"  in  commemoration  of  Oromweirs 
^eath.  .  These  celebrated  verses  exhibited  all  that 
power  of  language  and  variety  of  imagery,  which  are 
60  conspicuous  in  his  Latin  productioDS.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.,  Dryden  quickly  conformed  to  the 
party  then  in  the  ascendant^  and  hailed  the  King's 
Tetum  with  a  congratulatory  poem,  entitled  '^AstrsDa 
Bedux,"  which  was  followed  by  a  "  Panegyric  on  the 
Ooronation."  Both  these  productions  were  quite  as 
remarkable  for  their  political  servility  as  for  their 
poetical  genius. 

In  1661  he  made  his  first  attempt  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  and  published  several  pieces.  His  plays  never 
acquired  a  very  distinguished  reputation,  and  are  con- 
sidered licentious  in  their  tendency — a  vice  which 
disfigured  too  many  of  the  literary  productions  of  that 
age.  Among  the  first  which  he  wrote  were  the  "Wild 
<skdlant,"  the  "Rival  Ladies,"  and  the  "Indian  Emperor." 
There  are  many  other  tragedies  and  comedies  in  this 
department  of  his  works  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enimierate.  They  are  now  seldom  read,  though  selec- 
tions might  be  made  fromthem^  possessing  great  vigour 
ei  thought  and  beauty  of  expression.  In  1662  appeared 
his  poem  addressed  to  Chancellor  Hyde,  and  his  satire 
on  the  Dutch.  He  married  Lady  Elissftbeth  Howard 
in  1665,  an  alliance  which  added  to  his  rank,  but  not 
to  his  happiness.  In  1667  he  brought  out  his  poem 
entitled  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  the  subjects  of  which  were 
the  naval  war  with  the  Butch,  and  the  great  fire  of 
London.  This  work  was  followed  by  his  "  Essay  on 
~~  Poesy,"  which  is  a  masterly  speoimeii  oi  ws^s&iL 
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and  brilliaat  criticism.  He  now  became  a  regular  And 
peneioned  writer  for  the  stage^  and  supplied  aereral 
plajs  annnall J  to  the  King's  theatre  for  which  he  was 
liberally  remunerated.  The  talents  of  the  anther,  how- 
ever, were  such  as  to  secure  for  him  Government 
patronage;  and  accordingly,  in  1668,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  joint  post  of  poet  laureat  and  historiographer 
royal,  for  which  he  was  paid  a  salary  of  £200  a  year. 

It  was  in  1681,  and  at  the  express  desire  of  the  King, 
that  he  wrote  his  memorable  satire  of  **  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,"  which  was  no  less  remarkable  for  its 
poeticfli  excellence  than  its  cutting  severity.  ''It  is 
written,"  says  a  modem  author,  "  in  the  style  of  a 
scriptural  narrative,  the  names  and  situations  of  person- 
ages in  the  holy  text  being  applie<l  to  those  contempo- 
raries, to  whom  the  author  assigned  places  in  his  poem 
The  I)uke  of  Monmouth  was  Absalom,  and  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  Achitophel ;  while  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  drawn  under  the  cluiracter  of  Zimri.  The 
«ucccps  of  this  bold  political  satire — the  most  vigorous 
and  elastic,  the  most  finely  versified,  varied,  and  beauti- 
ful which  the  English  language  can  boost — was  almost 
unprecedented.  JDrvdon  was  now  placed  above  all  his 
poetical  contemporaries.  Shortly  afterwards  he  continued 
the  feeling  against  Shaftesbury  in  a  poem  called  '  The 
Modal,  a  Satire  a^^niinst  Sedition.*  The  attacks  of  a 
rival  poet,  ShadwcU,  drew  another  vigorous  satire  from 
Dryden, — *  Mac-Flecknoo.*  A  second  part  of '  Absalom 
and  AchitopheF  was  published  in  1G84,  but  the  body 
of  the  poem  was  written  by  Nahuni  Tate.  Dry  den 
contributed  about  two  hundred  lines,  containing  highly- 
wrought  characters  of  Settle  and  Shadwcll,  under  the 
names  of  Docg  and  Og.  '  His  antagonists,'  says  Scott, 
'came  on  with  infinite  zeal  and  fury,  discharged  their 
ill-aimed  blows  on  every  side,  and  exhausted  their 
strength  in  violent  and  ineffectual  rage;  but  the  keen 
and  trenchant  blade  of  Drydcn  never  makes  a  thrust  in 
vain,  and  never  strikes  but  at  a  vulnerable  point*  **  In 
the  same  year  the  "Rcligio  Laici"  made  its  ap{>earanoe, — 
a  poem  of  which  the  professed  object  was  to  explain 
and  defend  revealed  religion  against  the  attacks  of  infidel 
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era.  The  author  of  Drjden's  life  in  Chambers's 
'clopedia  of  Literature"  quotes  the  following  open- 
lines  of  this  splendid  work  as  a  specimen  of  solemn 
majestic  composition : — 

Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars 

To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers. 

Is  reason  to  the  soul ;  and  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 

Not  light  us  here ;  so  reason's  glimm'ring  ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtfUl  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear, 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere; 

So  pale  grows  reason  at  religion's  sight ; 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves,  in  supernatural  light. 

[e  next  published  some  classical  translations,  and 
Yolumes  of  poems;  and  on  the  death  of  the  King, 
composed  a  funeral  poem,  entitled  ^'Thronodi^ 
fustalius." 

harles  IL  died  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  James 
;  and  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the 
me,  Dryden  changed  his  religion,  or,  as  some  writers 
e  asserted,  gave  up  his  doubts  about  it,  by  embracing 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  reasons  for  this  sudden 
age,  at  that  critical  period,  have  been  the  subject  of 
jh  difference  of  opinion — one  party  accusing  the  poet 
elfish  motives;  and  the  other  ascribing  his  secession 
d  the  Protestant  church  to  sincere  conviction,  after  a 
examination  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir 
Iter  Scott,  in  their  interesting  lives  of  this  eminent 
lor,  have  investigated  this  disputed  question  with 
it  care,  and  to  their  opinions  on  the  controversy  the 
ler  is  referred.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Dryden 
ered  consistently  and  firmly  to  his  new  faith  until  the 
of  his  life,  and  brought  up  his  family  in  the  same 
jious  belief.  Cue  of  the  fruits  of  his  conversion  was 
uldition  of  £100  per  annum  to  his  pension.  Some 
9  after  he  brought  out  the  longest  and  ablest  of  his 
ks.  This  was  his  controversial  poem  of  the  "  Hind 
Panther;"  "in  which,"  observes  a  late  writer  of  his 
^  the  main  argument  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
illy  stated.  ^  The  wit  in  the  "Hind  and  Panihei "  «a.^i^ 
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Hallam, '  is  sharp,  ready,  and  pleasant;  ihe  veasonbig ii 
sometimes  admirably  dose  and  strong;  it  is  the  emag 
of  Bossnet  in  Terse.  The  Hind  is  the  Chnrch  of  Bodm^ 
the  Panther  the  Chnrch  of  England,  while  the  Indfl^ 
pendents,  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  other  sects,  an 
represented  as  beiuns,  hares,  boars,  &G,  The  Calyimaii 
are  strongly  but  coarsely  caricatnred.^  The  subjoined 
feeling  lines  taken  from  Dryden^s  "  Hind  and  Panther* 
are  supposed  to  haye  reference  to  the  obloquy  cast  npoi 
him  for  his  conformity  to  the  Chnrch  of  Borne,  the 
object  of  the  work  being  to  justify,  under  the  form  of  a 
Cable,  his  secession  from  the  Protestant  Church : — 

If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchas'd  here 

With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear. 

Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame^ 

And  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame! 

'Tis  said  with  ease,  bat»  oh,  how  hardly  tried 

By  haugh^  souls  to  hmnan  honor  tied  ! 

Oh,  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride! 

Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise. 

And  what  thou  didst,  and  dost  so  dearly  prise, 

That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifieel 

'Tis  nothing  thou  hast  given ;  then  add  thy  tears 

For  a  long  race  of  unrepenting  years : 

'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give ; 

Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live : 

Yet  nothing  still ;  then  poor  and  naked  come ; 

Thy  Father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home. 

And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty  muii. 

The  birth  of  a  prince  in  1688  called  forth  his  ''Bri- 
'tannia  B^diyiya,"  in  which  he  prognosticates  prosperity 
for  church  and  state,  in  consequence  of  that  auspicimui 
eyent  The  reyolution  of  1688  depriyed  Dryden  of  hia 
pension,  and  he  was  thereby  inyolyed  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, haying  to  depend  upon  his  pen  for  a  precarious 
subsistence.  In  this  emergency  he  put  forth  renewed 
intellectual  powers,  and  wrote  those  memorable  pieces 
which  haye  placed  his  £une  so  high  in  the  history  of 
English  literature.  It  was  during  the  ten  concluc 
years  of  his  life  he  composed  his  translations  <>f  Jnv<i 
Persius,  Ovid,  and  Virgil,  the  last  of  which  brought 
him  the  large  sum  of  £1,300,  though  its  claims  to  bo 
considered  as  a  fEuthfiil  representation  of  the  Bosmm 
bard  have  been  justly  questioned.    His  celebrated  oda 


oil  ''Si.  Ceeilia^s  Day''  was  next  pnblisliecl^  wBibli  is  coa*- 
ndered  one  of  the  finest  lyric  compositions  in  the  English 
hnguB^  HisfiEbbles  occupy  the  first  rank  in  that  useful 
ilus  of  writing,  and  present  the  most  finished  specimens 
w£  the  author's  inimitable  yersification.    They  consist  of 
intezasting  stories  selected  from  Homer,  Boeaccio,  and 
CluMicer.    This  was  his  last  great  work,  written  like 
jnany  other  productionsof  our  most  distinguished  literary 
men^  under  the  pressure  of  stem  necessity.    It  was  his 
poverty  that  compelled  him  to  contract  with  Jonson,  a 
aookseller,  to  modernize  Chaucer's  tales  and  to  finish 
lor  the  press  ten  thousand  verses  in  consideration  of 
zeceiving   three  hundred  pounds.     Dryden's  smaller 
pieces,  comprising  prologues,  epilogues,  epitaphs,  clo- 
nes, and  lyrics  have  been  collected  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  published  in  his  edition  of  the  poet's  works. 
Soon  after  this  engagement  was  made,  he  declined  in 
health;  and  after  a  long  life  of  unremitting  toil  and 
anxiety,  which  was  embittered  by  pecuniary  difficulties 
and  literary  feuds,  he  died  of  nu)rtification,  brought  on 
by  an  inflammaidon  in  one  ef  his  toes.    On  the  1st  May, 
1700,  he  expired,  in  an  obscure  lodging,  in  Gerrard- 
itreet^  London,  after  enduring  intense  sufiering.    He 
was  honoured  with  a  puUic  funeral,  which  was  attended 
hy  a  numerous  retinue.     His  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  tomb  of  Chaucer.     Some 
time  after  his  decease,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  placed 
a  simple  but  emphatic  tablet  over  his  grave,  inscribed 
"Dryden."    The  following  epitaph  was  originally  in- 
tended for  his  tomb : — 

This  ShefBeld  raia'd— the  sacred  dost  below 
Was  Dryden  once ;  the  rest,  who  does  not  know  t 

This  was  afterwards  changed  into  the  plain  inscription 
vhich  we  have  described. 

I  Of  his  private  character  but  little  is  known.  It  is 
obierYed  by  the  writer  of  his  life  in  "  The  Encyclopedia 
hitannica,"  that  "  it  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
diffarent  writers,  some  of  whom  have  exalted  it  by  the 
Ug^est  commendation,  and  others  debased  it  by  the 
iKTerest  censure.  The  latter,  however,  we  must  charge 
i»  that  strong  spirit  of  party  which  prevailed  dwii^ 
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the  greater  paxt  of  Drjden's  lifetime,  and  which  ot 
therefore,  to  be  taken  with  great  allowances.  Congi 
whose  authority  cannot  be  snspected,  has  given  ns  i 
an  account  of  him  as  must  make  him  appear  no 
amiable  in  his  private  character  as  a  man^  than  he 
illustrious  in  his  public  capacity  as  a  poet.  In 
former  capacity,  according  to  Oougreve,  he  was  hunt 
compassionate,  forgiving,  and  sincerely  friendly 
extensive  reading,  tenacious  memory,  and  ready  < 
munication  ;  gentle  in  the  correction  of  the  writinj 
others,  and  patient  under  the  reprehension  of  his 
deficiencies ;  easy  of  access  himself,  but  slow  and 
fident  in  his  advances  to  others ;  and  of  all  men 
most  modest  and  the  most  easy  to  be  discountena 
in  his  approaches  either  to  his  superiors  or  to  his  eq 
In  the  latter  the  highest  testimonies  have  been  b 
to  his  merits  by  some  of  the  greatest  men." 

There  are  few  authors  of  whose  lives  and  worl 
much  has  been  written  that  is  interesting  and  insi 
tive.  Johnson's  biography  of  Dry  den  will  alway 
read  with  pleasure.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  ol 
works,  in  sixteen  volumes,  is  enriched  with  cof 
notes  and  just  critical  observations;  and  Campbell 
displayed  his  refined  taste  in  the  beautiful  rem 
he  has  made  on  the  character  of  Dryden's  poe 
and  prose  compositions.  Among  his  biographer 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  omit  the  nam 
Malone,  who,  in  his  edition  of  the  poet's  works, 
exhibited  the  deepest  research,  and  the  most  indc 
gable  industry  in  narrating  the  many  striking  incic 
in  his  life,  and  the  history  of  the  times  in  whicl 
lived.  To  these  contributions  to  English  biogra 
the  reader  is  referred  for  a  critical  commentar] 
Dryden's  qualifications  as  a  dramatist,  a  lyrical  po 
satirist^  a  philosophical  poet,  a  translator,  a  miac 
neous  writer,  and  a  critic.  In  all  these  various  de\ 
ments  of  literature,  he  established  his  claim  to  be 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  English  classics.  His 
satility  of  talent  was  even  greater  than  that  of  M 
or  Shakspeare,  though  ho  did  not  i^proach  to 
excellence  of  either.     Dryden  was  not  free  from  | 
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fiudkr.  He  lias  been  justly  blamed  for  tbo  rancour 
diaplajed  in  some  of  his  political  writings^  for  his  abject 
servility  to  the  great,  and  for  the  impurities  which  sully 
his  draniatic  compositions. 

Tliose  who  have  not  leisure  or  facilities  for  consulting 
the  larger  works  which  we  have  enumerated  on  the  life 
and  works  of  Dryden,  will  find  excellent  abridgments 
in  "The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  "The  British  Cyclo- 
pedia," "  The  Penny  Cyclopedia,"  Gorton's  "  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,"  Chambers's  "Cyclopedia  of  Literature," 
and  Bell's  "  Lives  of  the  English  Poets."  Our  leading 
periodical  journals  abound  with  specimens  of  first-rate 
criticism  on  his  genius  and  literary  character.  Stock- 
dale^s  "Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,"  and  Neele's 
"  Lectures  on  English  Poetry,"  may  also  be  referred  to 
with  advantage.  In  describing  the  characteristic  spirit 
and  style  of  Dryden,  Hazlitt  has  exhibited  his  usual 
discernment  and  taste  : — "  Dryden  and  Pope  are  the 
great  masters  of  the  artificial  style  of  poetry  in  our 
btngUage,  as  the  poets  of  whom  I  have  already  treated — 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Sbakspeare,  and  Milton — were  of  the 
natural :  and  though  this  artificial  style  is  generally  and 
very  justly  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  the  other,  yet 
those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  that  class,  ought,  perhaps^ 
to  rank  higher  than  those  who  occupy  an  inferior  place 
in  a  superior  class.  They  have  a  clear  and  independent 
claim  upon  our  gratitude,  as  having  produced  a  kind 
and  degree  of  excellence  which  existed  equally  nowhere 
else.  What  has  been  done  well  by  some  later  writers 
of  the  highest  style  of  poetry,  is  included  in,  and 
obscured  by,  a  greater  degree  of  power  and  genius  in 
those  before  them :  what  has  been  done  best  by  poets 
of  an  entirely  distinct  turn  of  mind,  stands  by  itself 
and  tells  for  its  whole  amount.  Young,  for  instance^ 
Gray,  or  Akenside,  only  follow  in  the  train  of  Milton 
and  Sbakspeare.  Pope  and  Dryden  walk  by  their  side, 
though  of  an  unequal  stature,  and  are  entitled  te  a  first 
place  in  the  lists  of  fame."  ' 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  "Wit  and  Humour,"  selected  from 
the  English  poets,  makes  some  fine  observations  on  the 
diaracter  of  Dryden 's  genius : — "K  Dryden.  Yi-cA  \ife«vi 
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cast  in  a  somewliat  finer  monld,  and  had  added  Beniimwl 
to  his  other  qualifications,  he  would  have  been  almcMfe 
as  great  a  poet  in  the  world  of  nature  as  he  was  a, 
that  of  art  and  the  town.  He  had  foroe^  expzession^ 
scholarship,  geniality,  admirable  good  sense^  mnncil 
enthusiasm.  The  rhymed  heroic  couplet  in  his  bandi 
continues  still  to  be  the  finest  in  the  language.  Baft 
his  perceptions  were  more  acute  than  subtle;  more  sen- 
sual by  far  than  spiritual  The  delicacy  of  them  had  n» 
proportion  to  the  strength.  He  prized  the  fiower,  bat 
had  little  sense  of  the  fragrance;  was  gross  as  well  as 
generous  in  his  intellectual  diet;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
genuine  and  hearty,  would  have  shown  an  almost  impu- 
dent delight  in  doing  justice  to  the  least  refined  of 
nature's  impressions.  His  Venus  was  not  the  Celestial 
He  would  as  soon  haye  described  the  coarsest  fiower, 
as  a  rose;  sooner,  if  it  was  large  and  luxuriant.  Hit 
very  repentance  has  more  relish  of  sin,  than  r^jet; 
though,  indeed,  he  was  too  honest  a  man  to  have  reason 
to  regret  any  thing  very  strongly;  for  his  faults  wen 
those  of  temperament  and  an  easy  disposition.  Even 
his  enmities,  powerfully  as  he  could  word  them,  were 
but  those  of  the  poet  and  partisan,  not  of  the  humaA 
being.  They  required  a  public  cause  or  repeated  pri- 
vate ofience  to  provoke  them.  ]EIe  had  all  the  good- 
nature and  placability  of  a  child  of  nature." 

Dryden,  as  a  general  poet,  has  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished himself  in  every  department  of  the  art  His 
intellectual  character  has  been  delineated  by  various 
critics,  but  by  none  with  more  justice  and  discrimina- 
tion than  Campbell,  in  his  "  Essay  on  English  Poetry/* 
"Whatever  may  be  said  of  Dryden's  accommodating 
theories  of  criticism,  his  perseverance  in  training  and 
disciplining  his  own  &culties,  is  entitled  to  much  admira- 
tion. He  strengthened  his  mind  by  action,  and  fertilized 
it  by  production.  In  his  old  age  he  renewed  his  youth, 
like  the  eagle;  or  rather  his  genius  acquired  stronger 
wings  than  it  had  ever  spread.  He  rose  and  fell,  it  ia 
true,  in  the  course  of  his  political  career;  but  upon  the 
whole,  it  was  a  career  of  improvement  to  the  very  last. 
In  jioetry  not  belonging  to  the  drama,  he  was  first  an 
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•dmiier  of  Cowlej,  then  of  Dayenantj  and  ultimately 
he  acqaired  a  manner  aboye  the  pecnliarities  of  either. 
The  odea  and  febles  of  his  latest  rolnme  surpass  what 
lie  had  formerly  written.   He  was  satirized  and  abused, 

well  as  extolled,  by  his  contemporaries ;  but  his  genius 
neither  to  be  discouraged  by  the  seyerity,  nor 
Bpoiled  by  the  feiyour  of  criticism.  It  flourished  alike 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  storm,  and  its  firuits  improyed 
as  they  multiplied  in  profusion.*' 

The  observations  of  this  profound  critic  on  Dryden's 
qualifications  as  a  translator,  and  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  his  poetical  genius,  are  extremely  interest- 
ing; but  we  haye  space  only  for  the  following: — 
''Dryden  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character. 
His  strong  judgment  gave  force  as  well  as  direction  to 
a  flexible  &.ncy;  and  his  harmony  is  generally  the 
'  echo  of  solid  thoughts.  But  he  was  not  gifted  with 
intense  or  lofty  sensibility;  on  the  contrary,  the  grosser 
any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  to  expatiate  upon  it. 
;  The  transports  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  and  yaried 
delineations  of  the  passions,  are  strauffers  to  his  poetry. 
He  could  describe  character  in  the  sibstract,  but  could 
not  embody  it  in  the  drama,  for  he  entered  into  charac- 
ter more  from  clear  perception  than  fervid  S3rmpathy. 
This  great  High  Priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not  a  con- 
fessor to  the  finer  secrets  of  the  human  breast.  What 
can  be  said  of  his  versification,  will  be  little  more  than 
a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given  it  by  Pope: — 

**  *  Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  voryini^  verse,  the  full-resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.'" 

It  has  been  universally  admitted  that  Dryden  ranks 
first  among  those  vigorous  writers  who  have  improved 
the  poetical  diction  of  their  native  tongue.  His  prose 
works  have  produced  a  similar  eflect  on  the  character 
of  English  composition.  His  *^ Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poets,"  and  the  critical  dissertations  prefixed  to  his 
various  plays  and  poems,  form  the  principal  portion  of 
his  contributions  to  that  department  of  literature. 

We  extract  irom  Dr.  Johnson's  "  LWea  oi  \\i^^<^^Xs^ 
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and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *"  Life  of  DiydflD,"  ilie  foUowiiig 
obflerrations  on  his  prose  writings: — ^''HewhowritM 
much,  will  not  easily  escape  a  manner — snch  a  recnr- 
rence  of  particular  modes  as  maj  be  easily  noted. 
Dryden  is  always  another  and  the  same;  he  does  not 
exhibit  a  second  time  the  same  elegancies  in  the  same 
form,  nor  appear  to  have  any  art  o^er  than  that  of 
expressing  with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with  vigonr. 
His  stylo  coold  not  easily  be  imitated^  either  seriously 
or  ludicrously;  for,  being  always  equable  and  always 
yaried,  it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminatiye  characters. 
The  beauty  who  is  totally  free  from  disproportion  of 
parts  and  features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  oyer- 
charged  resemblance.  His  prefaces  haye  not  the  for- 
mality of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  first  half  of  the 
sentence  betrays  the  other.  The  clauses  are  neyei 
balanced,  nor  the  periods  modelled ;  every  word  seems 
to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place. 
Nothing  is  cold  or  languid;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated, 
and  vigorous;  what  is  little  is  gay;  what  is  great  is 
splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention  himself  too 
frequently;  but  while  he  forces  himself  upon  our  esteem, 
we  cannot  refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Every 
thing  is  excused  by  the  play  of  images  and  the  spright- 
liness  of  expression.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is 
feeble;  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing 
harsh;  and  though,  since  his  earlier  works, more  than  a 
century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing  yet  uncouth  or 
obsolete." 

"  The  prose  of  Dryden,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  may 
rank  with  the  best  in  the  Euglish  language.  It  is  no 
less  of  his  own  formation  than  his  versification;  is 
equally  spirited,  and  equally  harmonious.  Without 
the  lengthened  and  pedantic  sentences  of  Clarendon, 
it  is  dignified  when  dignity  is  becoming,  and  is  lively 
without  the  accumulation  of  strained  and  absurd  allu- 
sions and  metaphors,  which  were  unfortunately  mis- 
taken for  wit  by  many  of  the  author's  contemporaries.'* 
It  is  recorded  of  Burke  that  he  modelled  his  own 
splendid  and  majestic  diction,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
pure  idiomatic  style  of  Dryden.     Malone  edited  his 
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eritical  and  miscellaneons  prose  works,  and  published 
them  in  1800.  There  is  a  splendid  criticism  on  these 
easays  in  the  fourth  volnme  of  '^The  Eetrospectiye 
Beview/'  from  which  we  select  one  extract,  drawing  a 
sparkling  comparison  between  the  style  of  Addison  and 
^at  of  Dryden :— ^''  We  cannot  help  thinking,  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  style  of  Bryden  with  that  of  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne,  that  the  refinement  to  which  our  language 
attained  in  the  writings  of  the  latter,  tended  not  a  little 
to  impair  its  vigour;  and  that,  in  being  trained  to  a  more 
'  measured  mood,'  and  confined  within  stricter  rules  of 
courtly  elegance,  it  has  lost  some  of  the  free  graces  and 
lively  expression  of  its  earlier  and  less  cultivated  state. 
Correctness  and  propriety  are  doubtless  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  style,  but  they  are  too  often  the  concomi- 
tants of  languor  and  imbecility;  and  are  seldom  obtained 
without  the  sacrifice  of  those  occasional  felicities  which, 
like  flowers  in  the  clefts  of  a  barren  rock,  are  often  found 
in  the  inequalities  of  a  more  rugged  and  careless  com- 
position. The  style  of  Addison  we  would  liken  to  a 
dear  and  transparent  stream,  whose  motion  is  too 
gentle  to  ruffle  the  surface  or  sully  the  purity  of  its 
waters ;  whilst  that  of  Diyden  has  the  impetuosity  of 
a  torrent,  which  often  tears  the  weeds  from  its  banks, 
and  stirs  up  the  ooze  from  the  bottom  of  its  channel; 
but  that  ooze  is  mixed  with  grains  of  precious  gold, 
and  those  weeds  contain  amongst  them  flowers  of  the 
most  delightful  hue  and  odour;  whilst  the  very  swift- 
ness of  the  current  fixes  our  regard  more  intently  than 
the  tranquil  surface  of  the  gentler  stream.  He  seems 
to  have  principally  aimed  at  being  strong  and  forcible, 
and  to  this  object  every  minor  consideration  is  sacri- 
ficed. To  use  the  language  of  a  noble  poet,  he  wreaks 
his  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  conveys  them  to  the 
reader  in  the  full  force  and  energy  of  their  first  con- 
ception.'* 

The  author  of  an  admirable  criticism  on  Stockdale's 
"Eminent  Poets,'*  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  '*  The  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  has  sketched  the  literary  character  of 
Bryden  with  remarkable  distinctness,  eIo(\uQ\ic^)  voA. 
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force.  He  obflenres:^ — **  The  rich  and  diTerrified  merita 
of  Dryden  form,  as  our  author  jusdj  remarks,  not  an 
abrupt  descent  from  the  sublimity  of  Milton.  Whether 
we  recollect  him  as  a  Ijric,  a  narratiyo,  dramatic,  poli- 
tical, or  satirical  poet^  or  as  a  translator,  the  name  of 
Diyden  summons  up  recollections  of  excellence.  The 
nnion  of  critical  with  poetical  power;  the  vigour  and  the 
hale  manliness  of  expression  which  for  ever  look  fresh  in 
his  sentences  and  lines ;  the  majestic  force  without  harsh- 
ness, and  the  perfect  and  downright  English  of  Diyden's 
style,  entitle  him  to  this  great  succession,  and  periiapa 
rank  him  in  merit  the  fourth  after  Spenser,  Shakspeare^ 
and  Milton,  of  English  poets.  If,  indeed,  we  could 
forget  Otway,  there  would  be  no  need  of  qualiiying 
this  opinion ;  but  the  pathos  of  Otway,  after  all,  as  it 
stands  single  in  competition  with  the  infinite  varieties 
of  Dryden's  merit,  allows  us  rather  to  suggest  than  to 
dwell  upon  a  doubt  of  their  comparative  rank.  Nor  is 
there  to  be  found,  in  all  the  treasures  of  biography^  a 
life  more  interesting  than  Dryden's.  In  the  midst  of 
all  its  alloy,  his  genius  commands  our  admiration,  as 
his  character,  though  degraded  by  several  imper* 
fections,  attaches  our  regard.  The  life  of  Otway, 
imperfectly  as  it  is  given,  exhibits  a  mind  of  finer 
sensibility,  sinking  under  adversity.  Dryden's  teems 
with  interest  and  with  instruction.  While  the  few 
and  venial  spots  which  poverty  left  upon  his  fame  may 
afford  a  lesson  to  the  wisest,  and  a  caution  to  the 
weakest ;  his  unassuming  modesty,  his  fortitude,  his 
industry,  and  his  high  spirit,  will  teach  no  less  im- 
proving an  example.  His  creative  powers  are  less  by 
fjEur  than  those  of  his  great  poetical  predecessors  ;  yet 
he  enlarged  the  empire  of  poetry.     He  applied  it  with 

Cce  and  effect  to  subjects  which  hnd  never  before 
n  thought  susceptible  of  its  beauties ;  and  lie  did 
so,  without  either  raising  his  subject  to  an  undue 
importance,  or  degrading  his  poetry  by  bringing  it 
down  to  meet  his  subject.  Polemical  religion  and 
I>olitic8,  the  least  obviously  adapted  for  such  embellish- 
ments, came  from  his  hands  with  attractions  unknown 
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'before  or  since.  The  consiitational  blomishes  of  hia 
'Hind  and  Panther'  form,  it  is  tme,  one  exception  to  this 
merit;  bnt  even  in  that  production  there  are  nerrous 
passages ;  and  his  '  Beligio  Laici '  more  than  atones  for 
all  the  defects  of  its  sister  poem.  The  criticism  of 
Pope  is  but  an  echo  of  his  critical  poetry.  Indeed,  in 
bis  critical  canons,  he  reminds  ns  of  the  primitive  law- 
givers, who  passed  their  ordonnances  in  verse,  and 
whose  ordonnances  have  continued  to  be  obeyed  when 
reduced  by  others  to  &.miliar  prose.  For,  common  as 
the  truths  which  he  uttered  are  now  become,  we  owe 
them  traditionally  to  him.  We  find  them,  no  doubt, 
even  in  Blair  ^  butDryden  first  promul^ed  them.** 

Macaulay,  m  a  masterly  article,  published  in  No.  95 
of  the  same  journal,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him, 
though  not  acknowledged,  or  re-printed  in  his  '^Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,'*  bestows  the  subjoined  glowing 
panegyric  on  Dryden's  style  and  general  intellectual 
qualifications: — '^All  his  natural,  and  all  his  acquired 
powers,  fitted  him  to  found  a  good  critical  school  of 
poetry.  Indeed  he  carried  his  reforms  too  far  for  his  age. 
After  his  death  our  literature  retrograded;  and  a  century 
was  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to  the  point  at  which  he 
left  it.  The  general  soundness  and  heal thfuln ess  of  his 
mental  constitution  ;  his  information  of  vast  superficies, 
thoujgh  of  small  volume  ;  his  wit,  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  t£e  most  distinguished  foUowers  of  Donne ;  his  elo- 
quence, grave,  deliberate,  and  commanding,  could  not 
save  him  from  disgraceful  failure  as  a  rival  of  Shaks- 
peare,  but  raised  him  far  above  the  level  of  Boileau. 

''His  command  of  language  was  immense.  With  him 
died  the  secret  of  the  old  poetical  diction  of  England — 
the  art  of  producing  rich  efiects  by  familiar  words.  In 
the  following  century  it  was  as  completely  lost  as  the 
Oothic  method  of  painting  glass,  and  was  but  poorly 
supplied  by  the  laborious  and  tesselated  imitations  of 
Mason  and  Gray.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  first 
writer  under  whose  skilful  management  the  scientific 
vocabulary  fell  into  natural  and  pleasing  verse.  In  this 
department  he  succeeded  as  completely  as  his  contAisi'- 
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porary,  Gibbon,  sncoeeded  in  the  similar  enterprise  of 
carving  the  most  delicate  flowers  from  heart  of  oak; 
The  toughest  and  most  knotty  parts  of  langoage  becamo 
ductile  at  his  touch.  His  versification,  in  the  same 
manner,  while  it  gare  the  first  model  of  that  neatnefls 
and  precision  which  the  following  generation  esteemed 
so  highly,  exhibited  at  the  same  time  the  last  examples 
of  nobleness,  freedom,  variety  of  pause,  and  cadence." 
Macaulay  concludes  with  these  just  remarks  on 
Dryden's  character  : — **  He  may,  on  the  whole,  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  a  man  ot  splendid  talents,  whidi 
he  often  abused,  and  of  a  sound  judgment,  the  admoni- 
tions of  which  he  often  neglected  ;  a  man  who  succeeded 
only  in  an  inferior  department  of  his  art,  but  who  in  that 
department  succeeded  pre-eminently;  and  who,  with  a 
more  independent  spirit,  a  more  anxious  desire  of  excel- 
lence, and  more  respect  for  himself,  would  in  his  own 
tvalk  have  attained  to  perfection." 

We  conclude  our  critical  notices  of  this  truly  great 
and  original  writer  with  a  quotation  from  Mathias,  the 
learned  author  of  a  work,  entitled  the  "  Pursuits  of 
Literature,  a  Satirical  Poem,"  published  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  literary 
world  : — "  When  I  name  Dryden,  I  comprehend  every 
varied  excellence  of  our  poetry.  In  harmony,  strength, 
modulation,  rh3rthm,  energy,  he  first  displayed  the  full 
power  of  the  English  language.  My  business  with  him 
at  present  is  only  as  a  Satirist ;  I  will  be  briej^  for  I 
speak  to  the  intelligent.  He  was  the  first  poet  who 
brought  to  perfection,  what  I  would  term,  '  The  Alle- 
gory of  Satire.'  Fables  indeed,  and  apologues,  and 
romances,  have  been  the  most  ancient  modes  of  reproof 
and  censure.  It  was  the  peculiar  happiness  of  Dryden 
to  give  an  eternal  sense  and  interest  to  subjects  which 
are  transitory.  He  placed  his  scene  on  the  groand  of 
actual  history.  The  reader  of  eveiy  age  has  an  interest 
in  the  delineation  of  characters  and  names,  which  have 
been  familiar  to  him  from  his  earliest  years.  He  is 
already  prepared,  and  feels  a  predilection  for  the  sab- 
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i.  This  accommodation  of  ancient  characters  to 
flting  persons  has  a  peculiar  force  in  the  age  to 
ioh  it  IS  addressed;  and  posterity  reads  with  delight 
M>em  founded  on  pristine  storj^  and  illustrated  by 
records  of  modem  times. 

*  Dryden's  power  of  satire  has  been  generally 
inowledged  in  his  Mac-Flecknoe ;  but  his  master- 
oe  is  that  wonderful  and  unequalled  performance, 
salom  and  Achitophel.  He  presents  to  us  an  heroic 
jiect  in  heroic  numbers,  a  well-constructed  allegory, 
1  a  forcible  appeal  to  our  best  feelings  and  passions. 

Saints  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  sedition,  rebelliou, 
emocracy,  with  the  pencil  of  Dante,  or  of  Michael 
gelo ;  and  he  gives  the  speeches  of  his  heroes  with 
I  streugth,  propriety,  and  correctness  of  Virgil.  It 
tttire  in  its  highest  form ;  but  it  is  satire  addressed 
die  few.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  general  effect  of 
i  species  of  poetry.  In  my  opinion,  Pryden  has 
;  the  style  and  manner  of  Horace,  or  Jurenal,  or 
vius,  or  Boileau.  Pope  called  him  unhappy  from  the 
seness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  has  enthn- 
mi,  majesty,  seriousness,  severity,  gravity,  strength 
sonception,  and  boldness  of  imagery.  But  sprightli* 
8,  gaiety,  an  easy  badinage,  an  occasional  play- 
less,  so  necessary  to  the  general  effect  of  satirical 
itry,  were  all  wanting  to  him.  Perhaps  his  genius 
!  too  sublime.  He  <Jould  not,  or  he  would  not, 
cend  to  the  minutioo  which  arc  often  required,  to  the 
icdotes,  and  the  passing  traits  of  the  time.  His 
ire  had  an  original  character.  It  was  the  strain  of 
$hilochus  sounding  from  the  lyre  of  Alc«us." 
Phe  fine  lines  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  allusion  .to 
^den's  servility  to  the  king  and  courts  are  worth 
»ting : — 

And  Dryden  in  immortal  strain. 

Had  raised  the  table  round  again, 

But  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 

Bade  him  play  on  to  make  them  sport, 

The  i«Drld  defVauded  of  the  high  design, 

Profaned  the  God^ven  itrength,  and  marr'd  the  Unttj  line. 
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THOMAS    KEN. 

BoKN,  1687 1  Dud,  1711. 

To  him  is  reared  no  suurble  tomb^ 

Within  the  dim  cathedral-fime, 
But  some  faint  flowera  of  summer  bloom, 

And  sUent  falls  tiie  winter's  rain. 
No  village  monumental  stone 

Records  a  verse,  a  date,  a  name ; 
What  boots  it  1    When  fhy  task  is  done. 

Christian,  how  vain  the  sound  of  flame ! 

WiL, 

This  learned  and  pions  Bishop,  whether  considered  M 
a  divine  or  as  a  sacred  poet,  was  an  ornament  to  tihi 
English  Church.  His  faiber  was  a  respectable  solicitQ^ 
and  resided  for  a  temporary  period  at  FnmiTal's  L^ 
London.  The  son  was  a  native  ef  Berkhamstead,  ii 
Hertfordshire,  and  was  bom  in  1637.  He  was  edacatol 
at  Winchester  school  and  New  College,  Oxford,  of 
he  became  a  probationary  follow  in  1657.  His  paienft 
superintended  his  early  instruction  with  affectionail 
solicitude,  and,  when  he  was  very  young,  implanted  H 
his  mind  the  principles  of  religion.  With  reference  to 
this  point  we  find  the  following  simple  lines  in  one  «f 
his  poems : — 

E'er  since  I  hung  upon  my  mother's  breast, 
Thy  lovo,  my  Ood,  has  me  sustained  and  blest ; 
My  virtuous  parents,  tender  of  their  child, 
My  education,  pious,  careftil,  mild. 

In  IGGl  he  obtained  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts^  ul 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  ftt 
lowship  in  Winchester  College.  He  found  a  kindfrieal 
and  generous  patron  in  Bishop  Mosley,  who  appoittal 
him  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  subsequently  presental 
him  with  a  living  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  stall  in  Ui 
own  cathedral,  and  finally  with  the  rectory  of  Woodha^ 
It  was  during  this  period  he  composed  his  "Maaw 
of  Prayers,"  and  *' Morning,  Evening,  and  MidnigU 
Hymns,"  which  have  been  so  much  admired  for  thea 
touching  simplicity  and  unaffected  devotion.  In  1670 
ho  accompanied  his  friend  Isaac  Walton's  son  on  a  toM 
to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  accused   of  harpi 
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formed  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Gaiholic  Ohnrch.  This  charge,  however,  appears  to 
hftve  been  destitute  of  any  eyidence  to  support  it.  He 
•ras  selected  by  the  Princess  of  Orange  in  1679  to  be 
her  Chaplain,  and  accompanied  her  to  Holland,  where 
his  piety  and  exemplary  conduct  secured  him  many 
▼aliiable  friends.  In  penorming  the  duties  of  his  office, 
which  he  always  did  conscientiously  and  firmly,  he  gave 
offence  to  the  Prince,  afterwards  King  William,  by 
interfering  in  some  priyate  affiur;  and  he  would  have 
returned  immediately  to  En^and,  had  he  not  been 
entreated  to  remain  by  the  Prince  himself.  At  the 
espiration  of  the  year  he  gave  up  his  post,  and  served, 
b  a  amilar  capacity,  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  wa« 
Bent  ont  by  the  English  Government  to  destroy  the 
Eariifications  of  Tangier,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
On  his  return  with  that  nobleman,  he  was  immediately 
■dyianced  to  be  Chaplain  to  Charles  XL,  and  was  soon 
■fterwards  elevated  to  the  bench,  without  solicitation, 
and  became  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately  bear  testimony  to  the  fsust, 
that  no  prelate,  as  he  remarked  of  himself,  ever  occu- 
pied that  exalted  station  with  ^^  greater  meekness  or 
hnmility."  So  pure  and  strictly  conscientious  was  his 
moral  conduct,  that  he  was  respected  even  by  the  dis- 
aolnte  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  notwithstanding  the 
claring  immoralities  of  which  that  prince  was  guilty, 
he  esteemed  and  rewarded  the  virtues  of  Ecu,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  truly  Christian  Bishop. 

Before  Een^s  appointment  to  the  bishopric  was  rati- 
icd,  he  was  called  upon  to  attend  the  last  hours  of  his 
Royal  master.  Upon  that  solemn  occasion  nothing  could 
hare  been  more  affecting  and  edifying  than  his  prayers 
■ad  exhortations.  He  remained  in  the  King's  chamber, 
k  has  been  stated,  ''  without  intermission,  for  at  least 
three  days  and  ni^ts;  watching  at  proper  intervals  to 
Mgeat  pious  thou^ts,  and  proper  ejaculations  on  so 
Hnone  an  occasion."  '^In  attempting,"  says  Burnet, 
"to  awaken  the  royal  conscience,  he  spoke  with  great 
Bbniion  of  thought  and  expression,  and  like  a  man 
taMfjred."    On  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  tloie  ti^itone^ 
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Ken  was  eBtabliahed  in  his  new  office,  and  soon  became 
the  object  of  nnnsoal  love  and  esteiem  for  the  many 
amiable  qualities  that  adoraed  his  publio  and  priyate 
life.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  munifi* 
cence  of  his  charities,  which  increased  with  his  income^ 
and  which  were  marked  bj  an  unusual  degree  of  pni« 
dence  and  good  sense  in  the  mode  he  employed  for 
their  distribution.  Not  only  the  physical,  but  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor,  were  the  objesta 
of  his  constant  and  earnest  solicitude.  He  took  the 
lead  in  establishing  schools  throughout  his  diocese^ 
where  children  might  receive  instructions  in  the  Church 
Catechism,  of  which  his  well-known  exposition  was 
then  composed  and  published.  His  clergy  were  fu 
nished  with  a  scries  of  useful  elementary  works  for  the 
improvement  of  the  young;  and  he  exerted  himself 
with  a  praiseworthy  zeal,  to  supply  the  various  parishes 
under  his  charge  with  wellnselected  parochial  libraries. 
Whilst  engaged  in  those  pious  and  benevolent  laboursi 
he  was  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a  preacher,  frequently  occupying  the  pulpits  of  the 
different  village  churches,  and  producing  a  strong  im* 

Eression  on  his  hearers  by  the  simplicity  and  pathos  ot 
is  eloquence. 
The  firmness^at  all  times  evinced  by  this  amiabU 
divine,  was  never  exhibited  under  more  interesting  and 
trying  circumstances  than  when  he  first  joined  in  a 
petition,  with  six  other  prelates,  to  James  II.,  praybg 
that  he  would  not  impose  the  reading  of  the  "  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence'*  on  the  several  congregations  within 
particular  dioceses;  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
Tower  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  his  courageous  resist- 
ance to  what  he  considered  wrong  in  principle.  He  was^ 
however,  subsequently  acquitted  amidst  the  rejoicings 
and  blessings  of  the  people.  Though  he  ventured,  in 
this  remarkable  instance,  to  disobey  the  orders  of  his 
Sovereign,  on  the  grounds  of  his  religious  scruples  upon 
an  important  question,  yet,  he  remained  firm  in  his 
attachment  to  King  James;  and,  accordingly,  after  the 
revolution  of  1688,  Bishop  Ken  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.  He  has  been  Uamel 
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.  Sor  IiM  nnvieldiaff  firmness  in  canyiDg  ont  ibis  resolu- 
tion ;  but  it  ia  risut  to  observe,  tbat  those  who  questioned 
die  prudence  of  his  scruples  never  withheld  from  him 
the  credit  of  perfect  sincerity.  The  result  of  this 
adherence  to  his  conscientious  opinions  was  the  loss  of 
liis  preferment,  to  which  he  submitted  with  pious  resig- 
natioiti  ^'Of  worldly  treasure,**  remarks  Wilhnott  in 
bifl  life  of  this  excellent  man,  "  ho  carried  little  away. 
All  his  property,  with  the  exception  of  his  books,  which 
lie  never  sold,  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred  pounds; 
lor  that  sum  Lord  Weymouth  undertook  to  allow  him 
an  annuity  of  eighty  pounds.**  The  Government  ulti- 
'mately  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year, 
which  he  received  until  his  death.  For  some  years 
mfter  his  retirement,  he  lived  in  comparative  seclusion, 
dispensing  charity,  regardless  of  his  own  comforts,  and 
^  going  about  doing  good.**  He  resided  with  the  family 
of  Thynne  in  Wiltshire,  and  died  there  in  1711,  at  peace 
with  all  mankind,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Frome.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons  and  poems, 
were  published  in  1711,  with  an  account  of  his  life  by 
his  nephew.  Sergeant  Hawkins.  Aikin*s  Biography 
contains  some  interesting  fjEicts  regarding  his  personal 
history.  His  poetical  merits  are  sufficiently  exemplified 
in  the  beautiful "  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns,**  one  of 
which  is  inserted  among  our  Selections  from  Sacred 
Poetry.  In  the  "  Lives  of  the  English  Sacred  Poets,** 
00  ably  written  by  Willmott,  there  is  a  memoir  of  Bishop 
Ken,  from  which  the  principal  facts  in  this  summary 
have  been  selected 

This  popular  author  justly  remarks  : — "  In  Bishop 
Ken  doctrine  and  life  melted  harmoniously  into  each 
other.  In  our  estimate  of  his  poetical  merits,  the 
weightier  labours  of  the  Christian  arenottobeforgotten. 
Poetry  was  only  a  recreation  from  graver  pursuits ;  but 
lie  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  Morning  and  Evening  Hymn 
which  will  only  perish  with  the  religion  that  inspired 
them.**  The  writer  of  an  eloquentarticle  on  Sacred  poetry 
in  the  thirty-second  volume  of ''The  Quarterly  Review,'* 
bestows  a  warm  enlogium  on  the  character  and  poems  of 
this  beloved  prelate : — "  We  shall  hardly  find,**  says  he^ 
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^  in  all  ecdesiastical  history,  a  greener  spot  than  the 
later  years  of  this  conrageoms  and  affectionate  pastor; 
persecuted  alternately  by  both  parties,  and  driyen  from 
his  station  in  his  declining  age;  yet  singing  on,  wi& 
unabated  cheerfulness,  to  the  last.  His  poems  are  not 
popular,  nor,  probably,  ever  will  be,  for  reasons  already 
touched  upon;  but  whoerer  in  earnest  loyes  his  three 
well-known  hymns,  and  knows  how  to  value  such 
unaffected  strains  of  poetical  derotion,  will  find  his 
account,  in  turning  OYcr  his  four  yolumes,  half  narrative 
and  half  lyric,  and  air  avowedly  on  sacred  subjects;  the 
narrative  often  cumbrous,  and  the  lyric  verse  not  seldom 
languid  and  redundant :  yet  all  breathing  such  an  angelie 
spirit,  interspersed  with  such  pure  and  bright  touches 
of  poetry,  that  such  a  reader  as  we  have  supposed  will 
scarcely  find  it  in  his  heart  to  criticise  them.* 


MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

Born,  1664,  Died,  1721. 

This  agreeable  and  sprightly  poet  was  of  humble  ori- 
gin, being  the  son  of  a  joiner.  His  fia«ther  dyinff  when 
he  was  young,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  who 
kept  the  Rummer  Tavern,  near  Charing-cross,  London. 
Matthew's  birthplace  has  not  been  positively  ascertained. 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  either  at 
Wimbome,  in  Dorsetshire,  or  in  London.  Early  in  life 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Biisby  at  West- 
minster school  He  evinced  a  decided  taste  fbr 
classical  literature ;  and  having  been  taken  home  by 
his  uncle  to  assist  him  in  the  humble  duties  of  the  tavern, 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  saw  him  there,  reading  with  great 
eagerness  the  compositions  of  Horace.  Struck  with  the 
young  man's  talents^  and  his  strong  desire  for  intellectual 
improvement  the  earl  sent  him  in  1682  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  soon  obtained  his  degree  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  afterwards  a  fellowship.  While 
at  college  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles  Montague, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax.  In  conjunction  with  this 
young  nobleman,  Prior  wrote  in  1688  his  celebrated 
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satirical  poem,  entitled  the  ''  Countiy  Mouse  and  Oity 
Moosey"  which  is  an  amnsing  parody  on  Dryden's 
**  Hind  and  Panther,"  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
in  the  sketch  of  that  eminent  anther's  life,  inserted  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  work.  After  the  revolution  of 
168^  Prior  came  to  London,  and  in  1690  his  college 
friend,  the  Eari  of  Dorset,  did  not  forget  the  young 
and  rising  poet  whom  he  had  rescued  from  obscurity. 
He  was  introduced  to  court  by  his  noble  patron,  and 
through  his  influence  obtained  the  important  post  of 
Secretary  to  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  to  the  Hague. 
In  this  capacity^  he  performed  his  diplomatic  duties  in 
80  satis&ctory  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
William  III.,  who  testified  the  high  sense  he  enter- 
tained of  the  poet's  services,  by  making  him  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  bedchamber. 

In  1695  Prior  wrote  an  ode  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Biary,  which  was  presented  to  the  King.  At  this 
period  additional  favours  from  the  Government  were 
conferred  upon  him.  He  was  nominated  Secretary  to 
the  embassy  on  the  treaty  of  Eyswick;  and  on  his 
return  from  that  employment,  he  was  made  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  the  following  year 
he  filled  the  office  of  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
After  holding  other  appointments  abroad,  he  was  made 
a  Commissioner  of  trade.  It  was  in  this  year  he  pub- 
lished a  poem,  entitled  *' Carmen  Seculari,"  in  praise 
of  the  virtues  of  King  William.    In  1701  he  aspired  to 

Skrliamentary  honours,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons  for  East  Grimstead, previous  to  which 
he  h^d  the  office  of  Secretary  to  two  Ambassadors  to 
France  successively.  He  was  at  length  made  Undersecre- 
tary of  State,  and  while  holding  that  office  was  sent  pri- 
vately to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  peace.  He  appeared  about 
this  time  in  the  character  of  a  political  apostate,  having 
deserted  his  old  friends  the  Whigs,  andjoined  the  Tories. 
No  satisfa/ctory  reason  has  been  given  for  this  change 
in  his  political  opinions.  When  the  Whig  Government 
was  overturned,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Amve,  \i^  'waA 
again  employed  as  Ambassador  in  France,  aii.<i  T^xoslvcift^ 
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there  till  1713.  X>o  Jiis  Fetnni  to  London,  wlien  the 
Whig  party  was  again  in  po'wier,  he  was  reoalled^  and 
committed  to  cnstody  for  two  years,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  He  was  liberated,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  without  a  trial;  and  there  was  no  eyidence  to 
show  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  charge.  It  was  during 
his  confinement  that  he  wrote  a  poem  called  ''Alma;" 
and  by  means  of  a  subscription,  which  amounted  to  four 
thousand  guineas,  he  published  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  presented  Prior  with  double 
the  amount  thus  raised,  which  enabled  him  to  live  in 
ease,  and  relievyed  him  from  the  anxieties  inseparable 
from  restricted  pecuniary  means.  It  pleased  Providence 
to  terminate  his  eiarthly  career  soon  after  he  had  been 
blessed  with  abundant  means.  He  died,  after  a  linger, 
ing  illness,  in  1721,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age^ 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  for  which  he  left  in  his  will 
a  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

Prior's  private  character  was  not  free  from  blemishes. 
He  was  a  gay,  lively  companion,  and  it  has  been  alleged, 
not  strictly  moral  in  his  private  habits.  The  most 
elaborate  of  his  works  is  "Solomon,"  a  poem  formed 
out  of  the  ''  Proverbs  and  Eccleslastes.*'  It  is  praised 
by  Cowper  as  the  most  correct  of  his  productions. 
Prior's  lighter  pieces  are  generally  admired,  and  charac- 
terized by  the  qualities  in  which  he  pre-eminently 
excelled-r— ease,  correctness,  humour,  and  vivacity.  His 
tale  of  "  lUnfj  and  Emma"  exemplifies  both  his  poetical 
excellences  and  defects.  The  versification  is  melo« 
dions,  the  diction  splendid,  and  the  imagery  luxuri- 
ant; but  its  prevailing  fault  is  that  it  produces  no 
effect  on  the  feelings.  His  poems  consist  of  odes,  songs, 
epistles,  epigrams,  and  tales.      After  his  death  was 

Published  a  ^'  History  of  the  Transactions  of  his  own 
imes."  Yery  little  interest  attaches  to  this  work, 
though  the  author  was  employed  for  two  years  in  its 
preparation.  Speaking  of  the  school  of  poetry  in 
which  Pope's  genius  shone  so  conspicuously,  an  eminent 
critic,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  says : — "  The  best  of  what 
we  copied  from  it,  is  copied  in  the  lighter  pieces  of 
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Prior.  That  tone  of  polite  raillery;  that  airy,  rapid, 
picturesque  narrative,  mixed  up  of  wit  and  naXvete; 
that  style,  in  short,  of  good  conversation,  concentrated 
into  flowing  and  polished  verses,  was  not  within  the 
vein  of  our  native  poets,  and  probably  would  never  have 
been  known  among  us,  if  we  had  been  left  to  our  own 
resources.  It  is  lamentable  that  this,  which  alone  was 
worth  borrowing,  is  the  only  thing  that  has  not  been 
retained.  The  tales  and  little  apologues  of  Prior,  are 
still  the  only  examples  of  this  style  in  our  language. 
For  further  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  this  poet, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Johnson's  ''  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
Aikin*s  "  Select  Poets,"  and  Chambers's  "  Cyclopedia  of 
Literature."  In  Campbell's  **  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets"  will  be  found  some  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens 
of  Prior's  compositions. 

A  writer  in  the  tenth  volume  of  "  The  Quarterly 
Review,"  speaking  of  the  political  character  of  the  age 
of  Charles  II.,  and  of  its  literary  productions,  thus 
delineates  the  merits  of  Prior's  poetical  compositions:-— 
*'  The  French  early  acquired  a  tone  of  refinement  and 
elegance  which  was  long  neglected  by  other  nations^ 
their  writers  of  course  adopted  a  style  suitable  to  the 
high  cultivation  which  prevailed ;  and  the  delicacy  and 
correctness  of  their  productions  were  well  calculated  at 
once  to  gratify  the  nicety  of  a  refined  taste, .  and  to 
atone  for  a  certain  sufiiciency  of  genius  and  energy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  licentiousness  of  the  court  of  Charles 
was  fatal  to  purity  and  elegance ;  and  the  rich  vein  of 
geni|is,  which,  however  obscured  by  the  false  taste,  or 
corrupted  by  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  still  perhaps 
remains  unequalled,  gives  full  scope  to  the  imagination 
to  conceive  wnat  might  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
talent,  under  happier  auspices,  and  in  a  better  age. 
Point  and  wit  were  the  cnief  objects  of  attention  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  and  that  labour  which  the 
writers  would  have  expended  profitably  in  correcting  the 
looeeness  and  extravogance  of  their  productions,  was 
eonsnmed  in  an  endless  search  after  low  conceits^  and 
artificial  prettinosses.  With  all  these  fauXta, — ^la>\ii\A  l^t 
toiroely  aziy  vigour  of  conoeption  ox  «x^^>x\a^)^ 
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ean  aton^— there  is  a  laciness  and  spirit^  a  ridmeas  and 
Tarietj  of  expression  pervading  the  writings  of  the 
age,  whioh  must  delight  everj  reader.  Prior  had  the 
good  sense  to  avoid  many  of  the  grosser  feolts,  and  to 
make  many  of  the  heauties  of  his  age  more  peculiarly 
his  own,  Ue  has  not  heen  less  happy  in  <!atching  the 
manner  of  Fontaine,  than  Fontaine  himself  in  emheUish- 
ing  the  tales  of  Boccace,  Poggio,  and  Ariosto,  with  natural 
strokes  and  archness  of  hnmour.  His  translations  are 
chiefly  of  such  poems  as  relate  to  love  and  gallantry, 
and  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in  ease  and  viyacious, 
though  not  always  strictly  delicate,  point.  Nearly  all 
his  versions  might  he  classed  under  the  title^  epigram, 
as  the  word  is  used  by  Martial,  and  every  Engush  writer ; 
nor  has  he,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  attempted  a  translation 
of  any  of  those  moral  and  serious  poems  which  are  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  Greek  anthology." 

Dr.  Johnson's  life  of  Prior  is  interesting;  but,  in 
some  essential  points,  affecting  the  moral  character  of 
our  poet,  its  accuracy  has  been  impugned.  Of  his  poeti* 
cal  merits,  that  eminent  critic  has  expressed  a  sound 
opinion  : — "  If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered, 
his  praise  will  be  that  of  correctness  and  industry,  rather 
than  of  compass  of  comprehension  or  activity  of  fiuiqy. 
He  never  made  any  effort  of  invention ;  hb  greater 
pieces  are  only  tissues  of  common  thoughts ;  and  hie 
smaller,  which  consist  of  light  images  or  single  conceits, 
are  not  always  his  own.  His  diction,  however,  is  more 
his  own  than  that  of  any  among  the  successors  of 
Dryden.  He  borrows  no  lucky  turns,  or  commodious 
modes  of  language  from  his  predecessors.  His  phrases 
are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh;  as  he 
inherited  no  elegances,  none  has  he  bequeathed.  His 
expression  has  every  mark  of  laborious  study :  the  line 
seldom  seems  to  have  been  formed  at  once ;  the  words 
did  not  come  till  they  were  called,  and  were  then  put 
by  constraint  into  their  places,  where  they  do  duty,  but 
do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositions  there  may 
be  found  more  rigid  stateliness  than  graceful  dignity. 
What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  diligence  and 
hid  judgment     Ilia   diligence  VkSA  yiaNX^  \Vwsftd  him 
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aamongst  the  most  correct  of  the  Englisli  poets ;  ai^d 
he  was  one  of  the  first  that  resolutelj  aimed  at  cor- 
reotness.  He  never  sacrifices  aocaracy  to  haste,  nor 
indulges  himself  in  contemptaons  negligence,  or  impa- 
tient idleness;  he  has  no  careless  lines,  or  entangled 
sentiments;  his  words  are  nicely  selected,  and  his 
thoagfats  fallr  expanded.'* 

The  subjomed  testimony  of  Ohambers  to  the  excel- 
lence of  l^rior's  tales  and  lighter  pieces  corresponds 
exactly  ^ith  the  judgment  prononnced  upon  them  by 
other  critical  anthors  : — "  The  works  of  Prior  ranee 
over  a  variety  of  style  and  subject — odes,  songs,  epis- 
tles, epigrams,  and  tales.  His  longest  poem,  'Solomon,* 
is  of  a  serious  character,  and  was  considered  by  its  author 
to  be  his  best  production,  in  which  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Cowper.  It  is  the  most  moral,  and  perhaps 
the  most  correctly  written ;  but  the  tales  and  lighter 
pieces  of  Prior  are  undoubtedly  his  happiest  efforts. 
In  these  he  displays  that  'charming  ease  with  which 
Oowper  says  he  emoellished  all  his  poems,  added  to  the 
lively  illnstration  and  colloquial  humour  of  his  master, 
Horace.  No  poet  ever  possessed  in  greater  perfection  the 
art  of  graceful  and  fluent  versification.  His  narratives 
flow  on  like  a  clear  stream,  without  break  or  fall,  and 
interest  us  by  their  perpetuaJ  good  humour  and  vivacity, 
even  when  they  wander  into  metaphysics,  as  in  'Alma,* 
or  into  licentiousness,  as  in  his  tales.  His  expression  was 
choice  and  studied,  abounding  in  classical  allusions  and 
images  (which  were  then  the  fashion  of  the  day^  but 
without  any  air  of  pedantry  or  constraint.  Like  Swift, 
he  loved  to  versify  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and 
relate  his  personal  feelings  and  adventures.  He  had, 
however,  no  portion  of  the  dean*s  bitterness  or  misan- 
thropy, and  employed  no  stronger  weapons  of  satire 
than  raillery  and  arch  allusion.  He  sported  on  the 
iarface  of  existence,  noticing  its  foibles,  its  pleasures,  and 
eccentricities,  but  without  the  power  of  penetrating  into 
its  recesses,  or  evoking  the  higher  passions  of  our  nature. 
He  was  the  most  natural  of  artificial  poets— a  seoining 
paradox,  yet  as  true  as  the  old  maxim,  that  tho  \}qx1q^ 
lion  of  art  is  the  concealment  of  it." 
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The  biographical  memoir  of  Prior^  compiled  bj 
Bell  for  lArdner's  ''Cyclopedia^"  is  yaloable  for  its 
correctioDS  of  several  errors  into  which  other  writers  of 
the  poet's  life  had  feUen,  and  it  contains  a  critical 
examination  of  his  works.  His  opinions  of  Prior's  con- 
tribntions  to  English  literature  accord,  in  their  gene- 
ral tenor,  with  those  expressed  by  other  critics.  We 
transcribe  only  one  extract  on  his  public  character, 
which  has  not  always  been  fisiirly  represented  : — 
'' Prior's  public  and  prirate  character,"  says  Bell, 
**  has  been  almost  uniformly  assailed  by  all  his  biogra- 
phers and  critics.  Pope  thought  him  less  qualified  for 
ousiness  than  Addison ;  but  the  multitudinous  proofs; 
which  we  have  offered  of  his  success  as  a  diplomatist^ 
should  silence  this  charge.  In  the  minutes  drawn  up 
at  his  house,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1711,  the  minis- 
ters present  declared  him  to  have  a  greater  knowledge 
of  commercial  afiGstirs  than  any  other  of  his  Majesty's 
seryants  who  have  been  trusted  in  this  secret.  We  have 
seen  Bolingbroke  engaging  him  to  arrange  the  difficul- 
ties which  could  not  be  settled  at  Utrecht,  and  to  repair 
the  blunders  of  the  Government.  We  have  seen  him 
also  taken  in  his  boyhood  from  a  tavern — without  family, 
or  fortune,  or  parliamentary  influence,  and  employed 
successively  by  Whigs  and  Tories  as  their  chief  diplo- 
matic agent  at  the  first  court  in  Europe,  and  on  the 
most  important  afiairs.  After  these  evidences  of  the 
trusts  to  which  he  was  promoted,  and  the  confidence  of 
those  he  served,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  slander,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  call  his  qualifications  into 
question." 

The  writer  of  this  defence  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
censure  passed  upon  Prior's  private  habits  by  Bi; 
Johnson  is  unjust.  It  has  been  proved,  howeTer, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  his  inti- 
macy with  the  female  who  lived  in  his  house  was  of  as 
improper  nature. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

BoMf,  1687:  Dm,  1745 

Ifhy  do  w«  gritre  that  iH«ndf  should  dlt  f 

Ko  lot!  more  oaiy  to  supply. 

One  year's  past ;  a  diffbrent  seene! 

Ko  farther  mention  of  the  Dean, 

Wlio  now,  alas  i  no  more  is  miss'd. 

Than  if  he  never  did  exist 

Where's  now  the  fkToorlte  of  Apollo  f 

Departed :— and  his  works  must  follow. 

As  fin*  his  works  in  Terse  or  prose, 

I  own  myself  no  Judge  of  those, 

Vor  oan  I  tell  what  oritics  thought  them ; 

But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  them, 

As  with  a  moral  yiew  designed 

To  please  and  to  reform  mankind : 

And,  if  he  often  miss'd  his  aim, 

The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame. 

The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 

Although,  ironically  grave. 

He  sham'd  the  fool,  and  lash'd  the  knave ; 

To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known. 

Bat  what  ho  writ  was  all  his  own. 

J>om  5i»V1t'«  V«rsM  OH  Ail  OOPH  ZTMtk. 

Thib  eminent  and  witty  author  was  the  descendant  of 
a  highly  respectable  mmily.  His  grand&ther  was  a' 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  held  the 
Ticarage  of  Qoodrich,  near  Roes,  in  Herefordshire.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  valuable  estate  in  the  same  county, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  family.  His  wife  was  a 
near  relative  of  Drydon,  the  poet.  They  had  a  nume- 
rous fJEimily,  several  of  whom  settled  in  Ireland.  One 
of  the  youngest  isons,  named  Jonathan,  was  educated  in 
Bngland,  for  the  profession  of  an  attorney;  and  before 
be  went  to  Ireland,  he  married  a  respectable  lady  who 
lired  in  Leicestershire.  He  died  a  few  years  after  their 
mion^  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  left  his  widow 
with  one  daughter,  and  pregnant  with  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  who  was  bom  on  the  30th  November, 
1667.  This  lady  was  invited  by  Godwin  Swift,  the 
brother  of  her  husband,  to  remain  on  a  visit  with  him 
for  some  time  in  Dublin,  which  was  the  place  of  his 
residence ;  and  by  his  bounty,  assisted  by  other  rela- 
tires,  she  was  maintained.  It  is  suppoe^d,  1Vvqt^1^t^> 
tint  Jonathan  Swift  was  a  native  of  I)ab\m.    ^Yi^  %lt%\» 
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few  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  Whiteliaren,  ii 
England,  nnder  the  care  of  nis  nurse.  She  attended 
diligently  to  the  child*s  education;  for  on  being  restored 
to  the  charge  of  his  mother,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
learned  to  spell  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  to  read  the 
Scriptures  with  ease.'  On  his  return  to  Ireland,  his 
parent  again  took  him  under  her  care;  and  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  he  was  sent  to  Kilkenny  to  receiye  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education,  and  when  he  had  entered  his  fif- 
teenth year,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  his  academical  pursuits  he  failed  to  acquire  any  dis- 
tinction. He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
history  and  poetrV)  but  neglected  almost  entirely  the 
cultivation  of  mathematics  and  logic.  The  consequence 
of  this  culpable  indifference  led  to  his  being  refused,  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and 
at  the  termination  of  seven  years,  he  received  it  onW 
as  a  matter  of  favour.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Swill, 
says  :  "  Of  this  disgrace  it  may  be  easily  supposed  he 
was  much  ashamed,  and  shame  had  its  proper  effect  in 
producing  reformation.  He  resolved  from  that  time  to 
study  eight  hours  a  day,  and  conlinued  his  industry  for 
seven  years,  with  what  improvement  is  sufficiently 
known.  This  part  of  his  story  well  deserves  to  oe 
remembered;  it  may  afford  useful  admonition  and 
powerful  encouragement  to  men,  whose  abilities  have 
been  made  for  a  time  useless  by  their  passions  or  plea- 
sures, and  who,  having  lost  one  part  of  life  in  idlenesSi 
are  tempted  to  throw  away  the  remainder  in  despair*** 
Swift  remained  three  years  in  the  University,  dorins 
which  time  he  was  guilty  of  frequent  irregularities,  and 
violations  of  college  discipline.  In  1 0S8,  when  he  was 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  went  to  Leicester  to  see  his 
mother,  who  was  then  resident  in  that  neighbourhood. 
The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  consult  her  as  to  hit 
future  course  of  life,  his  uncle  Oodwin,  by  whom  he  had 
been  principally  supported,  having  died  about  this 
period  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  Sir  William 
Temple  was  a  distant  connexion  of  ACrs.  Swift  by  mar- 
riage, and  lived  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey.  She  adviaed 
her  son  to  oommanicate  to  that  eminent  person  thit 
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Opfotecited  sitnatkm  in  ^ioh  he  wwb  placed^  and  to 
•olicit  his  advioe.  Swift  availed  himself  of  the  sogges- 
tion,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  gave 
him  a  kind  reception.  That  distinguished  statennan 
was,  afber  some  time,  so  much  pleased  with  Swiffc*s 
talents  that  he  kept  him  in  hjs  house  for  two  years. 
During  that  period  he  was  zealous  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  and  eminently  successful  in  amusing  the 
leisure  hours  of  his  noble  patron.  King  William  III. 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Temple  occasionallj.  His 
Majesty  there  met  Swift,  and  offered  for  his  acceptance 
a  captaincy  of  horse.  This  gratifying  compliment  was 
respectfully  declined,  Swift  having  previously  deter- 
mined upon  entering  the  church.  Sir  William  Temple 
must  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  Swift's 
talents,  when  he  employed  him  to  prepare  and  lay  before 
the  King  a  series  of  arguments  in  support  of  triennial 
parliaments.  This  task  was  performed  with  great 
^ability  and  eloquence,  but  failed  to  produce  conviction 
on  the  royal  mind.  Swift  was  attacked  at  this  time  with 
fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness,  a  disorder  which  exhibited 
itself  when  he  was  first  in  Ireland,  which  continued  in 
after  life  to  give  him  serious  uneasiness,  and  which 
ultimately  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  reason.  He 
went  to  Ireland  for  a  short  time  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  but  soon  returned  to  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  resumed  his  studies. 

Swift  began  to  get  tired  of  his  residence  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  and  determined  upon  entering  Oxford 
Tlniversity,  with  the  view  of  graduating  as  Master  of 
Arts.  He  received  his  degree  in  1692.  During  the 
period  he  was  preparing  himself  for  University  honours^ 
be  was  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  display  of 
talent.  His  poetical  attempts  consisted  of  some  rin- 
daric  odes  to  his  generous  patrons,  and  to  King  Wil- 
liam, which  met  with  a  cold  reception,  and  were  con- 
demned by  Dryden  as  destitute  of  poetic  genius.  This 
ierere  judgment  was  never  for^tten  by  Swift,  who 
ever  afterwards  Avinced  his  dislike  to  the  poet  by 
whom  it  was  uttered.  He  continued  to  reside  at 
Moor  Park  for  two  years  longer;  but  in  conae<\uQQfiQ^ 
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it  has  been  alleged,  of  a  temporary  disagteement  witli 
Temple^  he  parted  from  him  in  1694.  When  Ida 
patron,  however,  ascertained  what  were  his  objects  aJid 
wishes,  he  offered  to  make  him  deputy-master  of  the 
rolls  in  Ireland,  which  was  refused.  Swift  now  resolred 
upon  taking  orders  in  the  church;  asd  through  the 
influence  of  Lord  Capel,  to  whom  he  was  recommended 
by  his  patron,  he  obtained  the  prebendary  of  Kilroot, 
situate  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  emoluments  of  this  living  did  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Sir  William  Temple  was  at  this 
period  advanced  in  years ;  and  according  to  the  autho- 
rity  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  "  infirmities  of  the  old  irentle- 
man  made  a  companion  like  Swift  «>  neeeseaiy.  tiiat  he 
invited  him  back,  with  a  promise  to  procure  him 
English  preferment,  in  exchange  for  the  prebend  which 
he  desired  him  to  resign.  With  this  request  Swift 
complied,  having  perhaps  equally  repented  their  sepa- 
ration, and  they  lived  on  together  with  mutual  satis&o- 
tion  until  Temple's  death,  in  1699."  He  testified  his 
regard  for  Swift  by  bequeathing  him  a  legacy  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  all  his  valuable  manuscripts.  He 
also  obtained  a  promise  from  King  William,  that  the 
first  vacant  prebendary  in  Westminster  or  Canterbury 
should  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Swift  kept  his  Majesty 
in  remembrance  of  his  pledge,  by  dedicating  to  him  Sir 
William  Temple's  posthumous  works;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  poet's  obsequious  attendance  at  court,  tb« 
promise  was  never  fulfilled. 

IHsappointed  in  his  expectations  of  royal  prefer- 
ment, Swift  gladly  abandoned  his  fruitless  solicitations, 
and  accepted  the  office  of  Chaplain  and  private  Secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Ireland.  Swift  being  a  clerg3rman,  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  he  should  resign  the  latter  situation. 
He  was  also  unfortunate  in  not  obtaining  the  deaneiy 
of  Derry,  which  Earl  Berkeley  had  promised  him,  and 
received  in  lieu  of  it,  the  rectory  of  Agber,  and  the 
yicarages  of  Laracor  and  Bathbiggin,  in  the  diocese  of 
Heath.  To  these  was  added,  in  1700,  the  prebend  of 
Dunlavin ;  but  the  income  arising  from  all  these  pie- 


fettnents  was  not  equal  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
deanery.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  the  family  of 
the  earl^  and  while  there,  gave  {>roof  of  his  remarkable 
talent  for  waiting  humorous  verses.  On  the  return  of 
that  BoUeman  to  England,  he  took  possession  of  his 
living  at  Laracor,  and  discharged  his  parochial  duties 
with  Regularity  and  zeal. 

At  this  time  his  acquaintance  commenced  with  Miss 
Johnson,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  poetical  effu- 
sions by  the  fanciful  name  of  Stella,  and  his  connexion 
with  whom  forms  a  most  singular  part  of  his  personal 
history.  Swift's  cruel  treatnlent  of  this  lady — his  pro- 
fessed attaehment,  some  years  previously,  to  Miss  Jane 
Waryng,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  preposterous  title  of 
Yarina — ^his  mysterious  connexion  with  Miss  Vanhomri, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  poetical  designation  of  Vanessa — 
and  the  important  public  events  in  which  he  took  so 
oonspicuous  a  part  as  a  politician,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  furnish  abundant  materials  for  a  most  interest* 
ing  biography.  We  are  obliged,  however,  from  want  of 
space,  to  compress  our  memoir  of  Swift  within  narrow 
limits  :  and  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  we  extract  the 
following  further  particulars  from  the  sketch  of  his  life, 
published  in  Gorton's  "  Biographical  Dictionary."  A 
much  more  copious  account  of  his  literary  and  political 
career  will  be  found  in  "  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica," 
and  "  Penny  Cyclopedia,"  abridged  from  the  more  com- 
prehensive biographies  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Sheridan,  and  other  biographical  writers.  We  return 
to  the  history  of  Miss  Esther  Johnson,  better  known 
by  the  poetical  name  which  Swift  gave  to  her  of  Stella 

Sthe  Star).  The  author  of  the  article  on  Swift  in  "  The 
?enny  Cyclopedia"  says,  that  "she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  man,  who  was  steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Temple.  He  died  soon  after  Stella's  birth.  Her  mother 
reflided  with  Lady  Gifford,  Sir  William  Temple's  sister^ 
who,  with  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  daughter,  lived  at 
thia  time  at  Moor  Park.  Swift,  however,  some  years 
previously  to  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Johnson,  had 
profeflfled  an  attachment  to  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  other- 
known  as  Varina,    She  was  the  sistex  oi  %i  ift^Xsrn* 
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•tudeni  at  Trinity»Ooll^e,  and  Swill  offered  to  monj 
ker;  but  she  was  ooy  and  cold,  and  gare  a  temporarf 
refusal  on  the  plea  <^  ill  health.  By  degrees  as  Bwifn 
passion  abated,  hers  grew  wanner,  and  die  wrote  to. 
express  her  willingness  to  accept  his  former  offer.  8wift 
did  not  refuse  to  fulfil  his  promise;  but  in  his  reply 
laid  down  such  conditions  as  to  the  duties  of  her  who 
should  become  his  wife,  that  no  further  correspon- 
dence took  place  between  them."  Swift's  conduct  to 
Hiss  Waryng  displayed  the  same  want  of  feeling  and 
cutting  indifference .  that  charactoriced  his  intercourse 
with  Stella  and  Vanessa.  With  regard  to  Miss  Johnson, 
^she  was,**  says  Gorton,  "accompanied  by  a  Mrs. 
Dingley,  a  distant  relation  of  the  Temple  funily,  who 
was  fifteen  years  older  than  herself;  and  of  circum« 
stances  so  confined  as  to  render  the  situation  eligible^ 
The  two  ladies  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  when 
Swift  was  at  home,  and  at  the  parsonage-house  during 
his  absence;  and  this  mysterious  connexion  lasted  till 
her  death.  In  1701  he  took  his  doctoi^s  degree, 
and  the  same  year,  being  then  of  the  mature  age  of 
thirty-four,  first  entered  on  the  stage  as  a  political 
writer,  by  a  pamphlet  in  behalf  of  King  William  and 
his  ministers,  entitled  '  A  Discourse  of  the  Gonteste  and 
Dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and  Gommons  of  Atiiens 
and  Eome,'  a  work  of  no  great  force.  In  1704  he  pub- 
lished, although  anonymously,  his  fiunous  'Tale  of  a 
Tub,'  of  which  eccentric  production,  although  he  would 
neyer  own  it,  he  is  the  undoubted  author.  This  yery 
original  piece  of  humour,  while  it  advanced  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  wit)  did  him  no  small  injury  as  a  dirine,  being 
deemed  light  and  indecorous,  if  not  irreligious,  by  the 
graver  functionaries  of  the  church.  The  *  Battle  of  the 
Books'  was  appended  to  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub ;'  it  is  a 
burlesque  comparison  between  ancient  and  modem 
authors,  in  which  he  exercises  his  satire  with  great  un- 
&imess  against  Diyden  and  Bently,  but  whose  fame,  in 
their  respectiye  lines,  eyen  his  satire  could  not  perma- 
nently affect.  In  1708  he  began  to  appear  as  a  pro- 
fessed author,  by  the  publication  of  four  different  trorks: 
'  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  Man,  in  zeepeei 
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to  Religion  and  Gorernment;'  'Letter  concerning  the 
Sacramental  Test;'  'Argument  for  the  Abolition  of 
Christianity;' and  '  Predictions  for  the  year  1708,  by 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.'  Of  these  pieces,  the  two  former 
8et  the  seal  to  his  adhesion  to  the  Tories,  while  the 
others  exhibit  that  inimitable  talent  for  irony  and  grave 
hnmonr  which  forms  his  principal  distinction  as  a  man 
<if  genios. 

''Returning  to  Ireland  he  commenced  an  intimacy 
with  Addison,  then  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
In  1710,  being  engaged  by  the  Irish  prelacy  to  obtain  a 
remission  of  the  first  fmits  and  twentieths,  payable  by 
the  Irish  clergy  to  the  Crown,  he  was  introduced  to 
Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  to  Secretary  St. 
Johi^  subseqnently  Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  gained  the 
eonfidence  of  these  leaders  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
became  one  of  the  sixteen  brothers  who  dined  weekly 
at  each  other's  honses,  and  took  a  leading  share  in  ihe 
ftunons  Tory  periodical,  entitled  '  The  Examiner.'  Al- 
though now  immersed  in  politics,  he  did  not  neglect 
literature ;  and  in  1 7 1 1  published  a '  Proposal  for  correct- 
ing, improving,  and  ascertaining  the  JBnglish  Tongue,* 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  object  of  which 
scheme  was,  to  establish  an  institution  to  secure  the 
parity  of  the  language,  in  some  respects  resembling  the 
French  Academy.  The  same  year  produced  his  cele- 
brated tract,  entitled  'The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,'  written 
to  dispose  the  nation  to  peace;  and  which,  as  the  nation 
was  beginning  to  be  weary  of  war,  was  received  with 
mat  aTO)lause.  'Reflections  on  the  Barrier  Treaty* 
n^owed  in  1712,  in  which  year  he  also  printed  '  Re- 
marks' on  Burnet's  introduction  to  his  third  volume  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation,  in  which  he  freely  in- 
dulged in  the  spleen  produced  by  his  personal  enmity 
to  that  prelate.  A  bishopric  in  England  was  the 
secret  object  of  his  ambition;  but  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
on  the  ground,  it  is  said,  of  his  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  having 
Infused  into  the  mind  of  Queen  Anne  suspicions  of  his 
orthodoxy,  the  only  preferment  his  ministerial  friends 
eoBld  venture  to  give  him  was,  the  Irish  deanery 
tf  8t  IVittriok's,  to  which  he  was  preaeixtAd.  Vxi  VlVo« 
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The  following  year  lie  published  anonymoiidj  his  '  PuIh 
lie  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,'  which  eyinoed  bo  mnch  con- 
tempt of  the  Scottish  nation,  that  the  peers  of  that  conn- 
try  went  in  a  body  to  demand  reparation,  and  a  prosecn- 
tion  was  with  great  difficulty  avoided.  He  was  hastily 
recalled  the  same  year  from  his  deanery,  to  which  ho 
had  repaired  to  take  possession,  by  the  violent  dissen- 
sions between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  in 
Tain  attempted  to  reconcile;  and  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  which  soon  followed,  put  an  end  equally  to  their 
power  and  his  own  prospects,  and  condemned  him  to 
unwilling  residence  for  life  in  a  country  which  he  dis- 
liked. He  accordingly  returned  to  Dublin,  and  intro- 
duced a  meritorious  reform  into  the  chapter  of  St. 
Patrick's,  over  which  he  obtained  an  authority  never 
before  possessed  in  his  station. 

*'  He  now  opened  his  house  twice  a  week  to  the  best 
company,  on  which  occasion  Mrs.  Johnson  regulated 
the  table  although  only  in  the  character  of  a  guest.  In 
1716  he  was  privately  married  to  this  lady  by  Dr.  Ashe» 
bishop  of  Glo^hor;  but  the  ceremony  was  attended  with 
no  acknowledgmont  which  could  gratify  the  feelings  of 
the  amiable  victim  of  his  pride  and  singularity.  The 
ascendancy  which  this  extraordinary  man  had  aconired 
over  Miss  Hester  Yanhomri,  another  accomplished 
female,  was  attended  with  circumstances  which  appear 
even  still  more  censurable  and  conflicting.  He  beoune 
acquainted  with  this  lady  in  London  in  1712,  and  as  she 
possessed,  with  a  large  fortune,  a  taste  for  literature. 
Swift  took  pleasure  in  affording  her  instruction.  The 
result  was  a  second  part  of  the  story  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise;  the  pupil  became  enamoured  of  her  tutor,  and 
even  proposed  marriage  to  him;  but  being  probably  at 
that  time  engaged  to  Stella,  he  indefensibly  avoided  a 
decisive  answer.  That  he  however  felt  her  attractions^ 
seems  obvious  from  his  ^Cadenus  and  Vanessa,*  the 
longest  and  most,  finished  of  his  poems  of  fancy.  This 
affair  terminated  fatally;  for  ultimately  discovering  hit 
secret  union  with  Stella,  the  unfortunate  lady  never 
recovered  the  shock,  but  died  fourteen  months  after,  in 
1723,     She  previously  cancelled  a  will  she  had  made  in 
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Ufl  tKTora^  and  left  it  in  charge  to  lier  exeontors  (one  of 
whom  wa8  Bishop  Berkeley)  to  puhlish  all  the  corres- 
pondence between  her  and  Swift,  which  howeyer  never 
appeared.  After  residing  some  time  in  Ireland  without 
attending  to  public  affairs,  in  1720  he  was  roused  by  the 
iDiberai  manner  in  which  Ireland  was  govemed,  to  pub- 
lish '  A  Proposal  for  the  Uniyersal  Use  of  Irish  Manu« 
fiicturee/  which  rendered  him  very  popular.  His  cele- 
brated Letters  followed,  under  the  name  of  M.  B. 
Drapier,  in  which  he  so  ably  exposed  the  job  of  Wood's 
patent  for  a  supply  of  copper  coinage.  A  large  reward 
was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author,  but  none 
took  place,  and  the  dean  became  the  public  idol  of  the 
Irish  people.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  composed 
his&mous  'Gulliver's  Travels,*  which  appeared  in  1726 
— a  work  too  well  known  to  require  any  thing  beyond 
advertence  to  the  indescribable  union  of  misanthropy, 
satire,  irony,  ingenuity,  and  humour  which  it  exhibits. 
Its  popularity  was  unbounded,  and  the  imitations  of  it 
have  been  very  numerous.  In  the  same  year  He  joined 
Pope  in  three  volumes  of  miscellanies,  leaving  the  profit 
to  the  poet. 

"  On  the  death  of  George  I.  he  paid  his  court  to  the 
new  king  and  queen,  and  seems  to  have  flattered  him- 
self with  some  hopes  of  notice  through  the  influence 
of  the  favourite  Mrs.  Howard,  He  was  however  dis- 
appointed, and  the  death  of  Stella  about  this  time, 
who  had  been  long  languishing  in  a  state  of  decline, 
completed  his  chagrin.  When  her  health  was  ruined,  it 
IB  said,  that  he  offered  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife, 
bat  she  emphatically  replied, '  It  is  too  late.'  He  allowed 
her  to  make  a  wiU  in  her  maiden  name,  in  which  she 
oonaigned  her  property  to  charitable  uses.  From  ihe 
death  of  this  injured  female,  his  life  became  much 
retired,  and  the  austerity  of  his  very  acrid  temper 
inereased.  He  continued  however  for  some  years  to 
•zeieise  both  his  patriotic  and  his  splenetic  feelings,  in 
Tarions  effusions  of  prose  and  verse,  and  was  certainly 
veij  earnest  in  his  exertions  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  wretched  poor  of  Ireland  in  addition  to  which  en- 

kTOiua  he  dedicated  a  third  of  his  income  to  QhaiS\V^« 
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^  Some  of  his  most  striking  poems  were  written  about 
this  time,  indading  his  celebrated  ^  Verses  on  his  own 
Death,'  formed  on  one  of  the  maxims  of  Boohefonoank. 
He  kept  little  company  at  this  adTanced  period,  bat 
with  inferiors,  whom  he  could  treat  as  he  pleased,  and 
especially  that  of  a  knot  of  females,  who  were  alvrays 
r^dy  to  administer  the  most  obsequious  flattery.  In 
1736  he  had  so  seyere  an  attack  of  deafness  and  gid- 
diness, that  he  never  afterwards  undertook  any  work 
of  thought  or  labour,  although  he  allowed  his  '  Polite 
Oonyersation'  to  be  published.  This  piece  and  his 
^Directions  for  Servants,'  not  printed  until  after  his 
death,  curiously  evince  his  close  attention  to  the  minutest 
oddities  and  improprieties  of  every  station.  The  &te 
which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  constitutional 
infirmities,  he  always  feared  would  befal  him,  at  length 
reached  him ;  the  faculties  of  his  mind  decayed  before 
bis  body,  and  a  gradual  abolition  of  reason  settled  into 
absolute  idiocy  early  in  1742.  Some  glimmerings  of 
reason  subsequently  appeared  at  distant  intervals,  until 
the  latter  end  of  October,  1745,  when  he  died  without 
a  pang  or  convulsion,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  He 
bequeathed  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  to  an  hospital 
for  lunatics  and  idiots,  the  intention  of  which  he  had 
announced  in  the  verses  upon  his  own  death: — 

To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch. 
No  nation  needed  it  so  much. 

"  Swift  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  for  this  noble  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  funds,  which  finally  devolved  upon  the 
hospital,  amounted  to  about  £12,000.  For  some 
years  before  Swift's  intellect  failed,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  a 
daughter  of  his  uncle  Adam,  resided  with  him,  and 
superintended  his  domestic  affairs.  She  was  a  lady  of 
property,  well  educated,  of  agreeable  manners,  and 
possessing  much  general  intelligence." 

Of  the  numerous  lives  of  Swift,  Sir  Walter  ScottTs  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  favourable  to  Yaa 
public  character,  and  the  most  indulgent  to  his  fiiulti 
as  a  private  individual.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  can- 
dour, liberality,  and  good  feeling.     An  article  from- 


Uio  pen  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  lemaikaUe  for  its  oleyemeBS 
•ad  teTerity,  appeared  in  No.  53  of  **  The  Edinburgh 
BeTiew,"  in  which  a  very  uniayonrable  aooonnt  is  giren 
of  the  dean's  political  inconsistencies  and  indiridual 
peculiarities.  The  reader  is  referred  to  that  masterly 
essay  for  a  full  and  complete  discussion  of  yarious 
points,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  canvassed 
in  these  pages.  The  public,  generally^  will  perhaps 
prefer  the  moderate  and  lenient  tone  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  the  caustic  strictures  of  the  Edinburgh  critia 
We  shall,  therefore,  add  to  the  sketch  we  have  given 
of  6wift*s  life,  two  or  three  extracts  from  a  work  which 
Jeffrey  has  praised,  because,  as  he  justly  observes,  it 
"  exhibits  in  a  very  pleasing  form  the  good  sense  and 
large  toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world,  with  much  of 

that  generous  allowance  for  the 

i 

Fears  of  the  brare,  and  folliei  of  llie  wise, 

irbich  genius  too  often  requires,  and  should  therefore 
always  be  most  forward  to  show.*' 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  always  existed  with 
regard  to  the  motives  by  which  Swift  was  actuated  in 
deserting  the  political  party  with  which  he  first  con- 
nected himself;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  ad- 
mits of  no  dispute,  that»  although  he  advocated,  with 
unyielding  firmness  and  unrivalled  powers  of  wit  and 
sarcasm,  popular  rights  and  constitutional  freedom  in 
Ireland,  yet,  he  was  the  inveterate  opponent  of  the 
elaims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to  ao 
equality  of  political  power.  The  important  services  he 
rendered  to  Ireland,  at  a  very  critical  period  of  her 
history,  are  admitted  by  Irishmen  of  every  party  and 
eveiy  creed.  His  political  career  from  the  year  1720, 
when  he  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  events  as  the 
intrepid  advocate  of  Irish  rights,  is  described  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  with  great  impartiality,  and  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  appreciate  to  the  full  extent  the 
palriotism  of  his  author.  After  giving  a  brief  sketch 
ef  the  political  state  of  Ireland  when  Swift  brought 
ftnrard  his  proposal  for  the  encouragement  of  Insk 
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manufaetores,  and  explaining  the  object  and  merits  of 
the  £Euv&med  ^Drapier^s  Letters,**  he  concludes  with  the 
followinj^  animated  remarks  on  the  gratitude  evinced 
hj  the  Irish  people  for  Swift^s  undaunted  defence  of 
their  liberties  aji^inst  the  oppression  of  the  English 
goyemment: — ''To  the  honour  of  the  warm-heaxted 
and  generous  people  for  whom  he  exposed  his  safety,  the 
sun  of  Swift*s  popularity  shone  unclouded  even  after  he 
was  incapable  of  distinguiubing  its  radiance.  While  he 
was  able  to  go  abroad,  a  thousand  popular  benedictions 
attended  his  stops;  and  if  he  visited  a  town  where  he 
was  not  usually  resident,  his  reception  resembled  that 
of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  slightest  idea  of  personal 
danger  to  the  dban,  for  by  that  title  he  was  generally 
distinguished,  aroused  a  whole  district  in  his  defenoe ; 
and  when,  on  one  occasion,  Walpole  meditated  his 
arrest,  his  proposal  was  checked  by  a  prudent  friend, 
wiio  inouirod  if  ho  couM  spare  ton  thousand  soldiers 
to  guard  the  messenger  who  should  execute  so  perilous 
a  commission.  His  foibles,  though  of  a  kind  which 
seem  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  observation  and  cen- 
sure of  the  vulgar,  wore  overlooked  with  the  pious 
respect  paid  by  filial  affection  to  the  imperfections  of  a 
parent  The  governors  of  Ireland,  from  the  courtly 
Carteret  to  the  luiughty  Dorset,  oven  while  disliking  his 
politics,  if  not  his  ]>orson,  saw  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  respecting  his  influence,  and  temporizing 
with  his  seal.  And  as  he  was  mourned  in  his  last 
stage  of  imbecility,  and  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
lamentations  of  his  people,  so  there  have  been  few  Irish 
authors  who  have  not,  since  that  period,  [laid  to  the 
memory  of  Swift  that  tribute  of  gratitude  which  is  so 
peculiarly  his  due." 

One  of  the  most  clonuent  panegyrics  over  written  to 
commemorate  his  services  in  Ireland,  is  contained  in 
*'  A  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  past  and  present^** 
published  in  1 810.  With  the  following  character  of  the 
i)ean  of  St.  Patrick's,  viewed  as  an  Irish  patriot^  we 
close  this  portion  of  our  sketch,  without  discussing 
Swift's  |)olitics  or  his  tergiversations :— ^"  On  this  gloom 
one  luminary  rose,  and  Ireland  worshipped  it  with 
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Peniaa  idolatry;  her  true  patriot — her  firsts  almost  her 
last.  Sagacious  and  intrepid — ^he  saw,  he  dared;  above 
■oapicion,  he  was  trusted  ;  above  envy,  he  was  beloved ; 
above  rivalry,  he  was  obeyed.  His  wisdom  was  prac- 
tical and  prophetic — remedial  for  the  present,  warning 
for  the  future  ;  he  first  taught  Ireland  that  she  might 
become  a  nation^  and  England  that  she  might  cease  to  be 
a  despot.  But  he  was  a  churchman.  His  gown  impeded 
his  course,  and  entangled  his  efforts, — ^guiding  a  senate, 
or  heading  an  army,  he  had  been  more  than  Cromwell, 
and  Ireland  not  less  than  England*  As  it  was,  he  saved 
her  by  his  courage — improved  her  by  his  authority— 
adorned  her  by  his  talents — and  exalted  her  by  his  £une. 
His  mission  was  but  of  ten  years ;  and  for  ten  years  only 
did  his  personal  power  mitigate  the  government ;  but 
though  no  longer  feared  by  the  great,  he  was  not  forgot- 
ten by  the  wise  ;  his  influence,  like  his  writings,  has  sur- 
vived a  century  ;  and  the  foundations  of  whatever  pros- 
perity we  have  since  erected,  are  laid  in  the  disinterested 
and  maofnanimous  patriotism  of  Swift" 

Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  an  affecting  account  of  the 
mournful  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  long  illness 
of  Swift,  and  adds  the  following  just  tribute  to  the 
grateful  feelings  which  his  countr3rmen  of  all  classes 
manifested  on  the  announcement  of  his  dissolution  : — 
**  It  was  then  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  showed 
itself  in  the  full  glow  of  national  enthusiasm.  The 
interval  was  forgotten,  during  which  their  great  patriot 
bad  been  dead  to  the  world,  and  he  was  wept  and 
mourned,  as  if  he  had  been  called  away  in  the  full 
career  of  his  public  services.  Young  and  old  of  all 
ranks  surrounded  the  house,  tp  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
sorrow  and  of  affection.  Locks  of  his  hair  were  so 
eagerly  sought  after,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  happily  applies 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  the  lines  of 
Shakspeare — 

Tea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And  djing  meotioii  it  wiUiiu  their  willi, 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
tJnto  their  iBsue. 

The  remains  of  Dean  Swift  were  interred,  agreeably  to 
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bis  directioiif,  with  priTMj,  in  the  ffieat  aule  of  St 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  an  inserijption,  oompoeed  If 
himself,  reoords  his  exertions  for  ubertj,  and  his  de- 
testation of  oppression.** 

Of  his  person,  manners^  and  priyate  ehaiaeter,  miiio 
idea  may  he  formed  from  the  sahjoined  description  :— 
**  Swift  was  in  person  tall,  strong,  and  well  made^  of  a 
dark  complexion,  bnt  with  bine  eyes,  black  and  bnahr 
eyebrows,  nose  somewhat  aquiline,  and  features  which 
remarkably  expressed  the  stem,  haughty*  and  dauntless 
turn  of  his  mind.  He  was  neTor  known  to  lanffh^  and 
his  smiles  are  happily  characterized  by  the  well-known 
lines  of  Shakspeare.  Indeed,  the  whole  description  of 
Cassius  might  be  applied  to  Swift : — 

ITe  reads  miu^ 
He  if  ft  great  obsenrer,  and  he  looka 
Quite' through  the  deedi  of  men. 
Seldom  he  imilet,  and  emilea  in  Mieh  a  aort 
Ai  if  tie  mock'd  himeeU;  and  iconiM  hla  aplrll 
That  oould  be  mored  to  nnile  at  any  thing. 

''fiis  manners  in  society  were,  in  his  better  daja 
free,  lively,  and  engaging,  not  devoid  of  peculiarities,  bat 
bending  them  so  well  to  circumstances,  that  his  com- 
pany was  universally  courted.  When  age  and  infirmity 
had  impaired  the  elasticity  of  his  spirits  and  the  eqoalitj 
of  )iis  temper,  his  conversation  was  still  yalned,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  extended  and  varions  acqaaani- 
ance  with  life  and  manners,  of  which  it  displayed  an 
inexhaustible  fund,  but  also  for  the  shrewd  and  satiried 
humour  which  seasoned  his  observations  and  anecdotes. 
This,  according  to  Orrery,  was  the  last  of  his  powen 
which  decayed ;  but  tliQ  dean  himself  was  sensible  that, 
as  his  memory  failed,  his  stories  were  too  often  repeated. 
His  powers  of  conversation  and  of  humorous  repartee 
were  in  his  time  regarded  as  unrivalled;  but,  like  most 
who  have  assumed  a  despotic  sway  in  conyersationt  In 
was  sometimes  silenced  by  unexpected  resistance." 

Swift's  fondness  for  puns,  and  nis  pre-eminent  talenti 
as  a  legitimate  wit  are  well  known;  and  there  are 
many  amusing  anecdotes  scattered  through  hu  woik% 
attesting  his  extiaordinaiy  fiicility  in  jest  and  teparto^ 
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which  we  baye  not  space  to  insert  With  all  Swift's 
fiudta  of  temper,  and  peculiarities  of  manner,  which 
often  gaye  offence  and  wounded  the  feelings  of  his 
friends,  there  were  many  redeeming  points  in  his 
character;  and  among  the  most  conspicuous  was  his 
gen  nine  and  unostentatious  charity.  .  His  amiable  bio- 
grapher obsenres : — "  The  dean's  temper,  while  he  was 
iti  master,  was  strictly  economical,  but  the  reverse  of 
ayaricious.  He  gave  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  but 
he  sofiered  no  advantage  to  be  taken  of  him.  This  was 
lor  a  time  an  obstacle  to  his  popularity ;  for  the  vulgar 
are  always  inclined  to  praise  an  easy  and  indifferent 
temper,  in  preference  even  to  liberality,  when  meted 
j  forth  by  the  severe  test  of  merit.  But  the  dean's  real 
I  and  discriminating -charity  aimed  at  a  better  reward 
than  popular  applause.  Even  in  his  latter  years,  when 
habits  of  economy  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  par- 
simony, they  conld  not  overcome  his  principle  of  bene- 
volence.   It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  Swift, 

with  the  first  five  hundred  pounds  which  he  could  call' 
hiei  own,  instituted  a  fund  for  granting  small  loans  to 
such  industrious  artisans  and  tradesmen  as  could  find 
security  for  repaying  the  money  by  small  weekly  in- 
stalments; but  insisting  upon  punctuality  in  these  re- 
payments, without  which  the  funds  must  soon  have  been 

exhausted It  is  reported,  that  many  families 

of  considerable  respectability  in  Dublin  owed  the  rise  of 
their  prosperity  to  assistance  from  this  small  fund ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  practice  of  regularly  saving 
a  portion  of  weekly  income,  to  repay  the  assistance 
thus  afforded  them,  had  more  influence  on  their  future 
ibrtune  than  might  have  been  derived  from  double  the 
Bum  conferred  as  an  eleemosynary  gift.  The  dean's 
views  extended  beyond  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor, 
though  he  always  carried  about  him  a  certain  sum  in 
different  kinds  of  coin  to  be  distributed  to  deserving 
objects.  He  chiefly  laboured  to  place  the  mode  of  pro- 
Tidinff  for  them  upon  some  permanent  footing,  which 
ihonld  at  once  render  imposition  difficulty  and  secure 
idief  to  the  necessitous." 

Upon  the  character  of  Swift  as  an  author,  we  regret 
we  caanot  make  room  for  more  than  two  oi  1C^^^  ^v 
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tioa]  judgments  wliicli  have  been  pasBod  upon  it  by  dif- 
tingoished  writers.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  review  of  Swififi 
literary  merits  is  well  worth  reading,  and  is  marked  bj 
his  well-known  gentleness  and  discnmination.  He  hat 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  dean  excelled  in  three 
remarkable  peculiarities — originality,  indifference  to 
literary  £a.me,  and  superiority  in  every  style  of  compo- 
sition that  he  attempted,  with  the  exception  of  histoiy. 
Hazlitt,  in  his  *' Lectures  on  the  English  Poets^"  has 
written  a  brilliant  encomium  on  Swift's  wit  and  humour, 
on  the  unpretending  pathos  displayed  in  the  "  Verses 
on  his  own  Death,"  and  one  or  two  other  of  his  best 
poetical  effusions. 

Dr.  Johnson,  though  not  an  admirer  of  Swift's  charao- 
ter,  and  a  prejudiced  judge  of  his  literary  reputation, 
has  praised,  as  it  deserves,  the  vigour  and  purity  of  hig 
style : — 

"  In  his  works  he  has  given  very  different  spedmeiis 
both  of  sentiments  and  expression.  His  '  Tale  of  a  Tab' 
has  little  resemblance  to  his  other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a 
vehemence  and  rapidity  of  mind,  a  copiousness  of  imagei^ 
and  vivacity  of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwards  never 
possessed,  or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  distinct 
and  peculiar,  that  it  must  be  considered  by  itself;  whal 
is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any  thing  else  which  ho 
has  written.  In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable 
tenor  of  easy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows. 
His  delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  he  has  in  his  works 
no  metaphor,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  true ;  but  his  few 
metaphors  seem  to  be  received  rather  by  necessity  thaiL 
choice.  He  studied  purity ;  and  though  perhaps  ail  hii 
strictures  are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often  that  solecismi 
can  be  found ;  and  whoever  depends  on  his  authority 
may  generally  conclude  himself  safe.  His  sentences  an 
never  too  much  dilated  or  contracted;  and  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  find  any  embarrassment  in  the  complicatioM 
of  his  clauses,  any  in  consequence  of  his  connexions,  or 
abruptness  in  his  transitions.  His  style  was  well  suited 
to  his  thoughts,  which  are  never  subtilized  by  nice  dit- 
quisitions,  decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by 
ambitious  sentences,  or  variegated  by  fn.r-sou£:ht  leam- 
iDg.     He  pays  no  conit  \a  IV^q  ^^aA&xQiia;  he  ezoitoi 
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■Boitber  sorprLie  nor  admiration;  he  always  nnderstanda 
hiiDBelf,  and  his  readers  always  understand  him*  The 
peruser  of  Swift  wants  little  preyious  knowledge;  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  is  acquainted  with  common 
words  and  common  things;  he  is  neither  required  to 
mount  elevations,  nor  to  explore  profundities;  his  pas- 
•age  is  always  on  a  level,  along  solid  ground,  without 
asperities,  without  obstruction.*' 

Whilst  full  justice  is  done  in  the  foregoing  passage  to 
the  general  character  of  Swift's  literary  genius,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  nor  mentioned  without  the  severest 
censure,  that  there  are  portions  of  his  works,  es- 
pecially of  his  fugitive  poetical  pieces,  in  which  his 
licentiousness  is  revolting,  as  if  he  took  a  peculiar  d&- 
lieht  in  ''expressing,  in  their  plain  nakedness,  sentiments 
mich  are  usually  thought  necessary  to  disguise  under  a 
thousand  pretences."  In  pieces  of  this  character,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  admitted,  that  this  great  master  in 
English  composition  has  **  neglected  both  the  decency 
due  to  his  station  as  a  clergyman  and  a  gentleman,  and 
his  credit  as  a  man  of  literature.  In  poems  of  a  coarse 
and  indelicate  description,  his  imagination  dwelt  upon 
filthy  and  disgusting  subjects,  and  his  ready  talents 
were  employed  to  embody  its  impurities  in  humorous 
and  £EuniIiar  verse."  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
his  indulgent  biographer,  that  either  the  situation  of 
the  author,  or  the  habits  of  the  times,  can  be  justly 
pleaded  as  a  satisfactory  apology  for  so  lamentable  a 
penrersion  of  taste,  and  misapplication  of  great  intel- 
teetnal  powers. 

We  conclude  our  imperfect  summary  of  the  life  of 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  by  directing  the  reader's 
attention  to  two  very  curious  articles  that  have  recently 
uipeared  in  "  The  l5ublin  Medical  Journal  of  Science," 
giTing  an  account,  replete  with  interesting  matter,  of 
I  a  poet-mortem  examination  of  Swift's  remains.  These 
M»J8  contain  a  number  of  remarkable  facts  relating  to 
the  oriffin,  progress,  and  treatment  of  the  fearful  mahidy 
bj  which  he  was  tortured  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
ptotiftcted  life^  and  which  sent  mm  in  a  state  of  iduy^^ 
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to  his  graye.  Those  who  are  either  belieyers  in  th 
science  of  phrenology,  or  dissent  £rom  the  principla 
npon  which  it  professes  to  be  based,  will  pemse,  witl 
peculiar  interest,  the  disquisitions  to  which  th^se  obeei^ 
vatioos  refer. 

We  quote  ihe  following  observations  on  the  red 
malady  of  Swift,  which  are  eminently  deserving  ol 
notice : — "  That  Swift  not  only  *  expired  a  driveller  and 
a  fooV  but  lived  a  madman,  is  what  the  world  genenllj 
believes.  To  enter  into  the  question  of  what  consd 
tutes  insanity  or  idiocy,  would  nere  occupy  more  spaa 
than  we  are  able  to  deyote  to  this  part  of  the  question; 
but  having  stated  at  length  in  this  essay  all  that  reallj 
is  known,  or  has  come  down  to  us  wiu  any  degree  i 
truth  attached  to  it,  of  Swift's  sufferings  and  diseaaefl^ 
we  confidently  appeal  to  our  medical  and  legal  readen 
for  the  truth  of  our  statement,  when  we  assert^  that  Jtf 
to  the  year  1742  Swift  showed  no  symptom  whateva 
of  mental  disease  beyond  the  ordinary  decay  of  natma 
That  towards  the  end  of  that  year  the  cerebral  diseiM 
under  which  he  had  so  long  laboured,  by  producing 
effusion,  destroyed  his  memory,  and  rendered  him  fll 
times  ungovernable  in  his  anger,  as  well  as  produced 
paralysis,  is  quite  certain;  but  all  this  was  the  result 
of  physical  disease  in  one  whose  constitution  wai 
of  great  nervous  irritability,  and  who  had  lonj^  sw 
yived  more  than  '  the  years  of  a  man.'  That  his  no( 
speaking  was  not  the  result  either  of  insanity  or  imb» 
cility,  but  arose  either  from  paralysis  of  the  musdei 
by  which  the  mechanism  of  speech  is  produced,  or  bom 
loss  of  memory  of  the  things  which  be  wished  to  ez< 
press,  as  frequently  occurs  in  case»  of  cerebral  disease 
cannot  be  doubted ;  for  ho  would  often,  say  his  biogra 
phers,  ^attempt  to  speak  his  mind,  but  could  notri 
collect  words  to  express  hi^  meaning,  upon  which  hi 
would  shrug  up  his  should*  rs,  shake  his  head,  and  ngl 
heartily;'  and  again  we  read  that  he  'endeavoured 
with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  to  find  words  to  speak.'  And 
in  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  authority  of  one  of  thi 
yery  few  eye-witneiwfs  of  the  dean's  condition  at  tU 
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period*  who  says  that  he  '  nerer  yet,  as  &r  as  I  could 
leani,  talked  nonsense,  or  said  a  foolish  thing.' 

^  That  the  law  appointed  guardians  of  his  person^  is 
00  proof  whatever  of  his  insanity;  for  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  oases  in  which  the  law  very  properly  inter- 
[    feres  with  a  man's  estate,  although  he  may  not  lie  either 
l^^ally  or  physiologically  insane,  but  simply  incapable 
of  managing  his  a&irs;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
'   that  Swift  had  no  family,  or  any  near  relatives,  to  look 
j   after  him  in  his  latter  years.     That  the  dean  had  a 
•  !  fear  of  loss  of  memoiy  and  imbecility,  or  second  child- 
ishness, may  be  gleaned  from  the  previous  history  of 
his  case,  and  from  the  circumstances  related  by  Dr. 
Tonng  of  the  withered  tree,  to  which  we  have  referred; 

I  and  it  is  possible  that  this  presentiment  may  have 
reoeived  additional  force  in  his  mind,  from  the  fact  of 
his  ande,  Godwin  Swift,  having  remained  in  a  lethar^o 
and  paralytic  condition  for  several  years  prior  to  his 
I  death;  and  this,  we  find,  is  the  circumstance  which  has 
indnoed  some  of  his  biographers  to  suppose  that  Swift 
tabonred  under  an  hereditary  disease ;  but  it  first  must 
be  proved  that  paralysis  and  lethargy,  such  as  the 
dean's  uncle  suffered  from,  are  of  this  character.  We 
have  shown,  by  the  previous  history,  that  the  dean 
never  had  epilepsy,  and  never  sufierea  from  convulsions 
itttil  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death. 

'^  It  has  been  regretted  that  attempts  should  be  made 
to  disprove  the  insanity  of  Swift,  even  prior  to  the  year 
1743,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  his  actions  are  best 
tsoonnted  for  by  supposing  him  non  compos  mentis.  But 
this  is  a  lament  which  we  will  not  stop  either  to  inquire 
iato  or  discuss;  and  we  would  rather  not  deviate  from 
the  strictly  medical  questions  relating  to  Swift  in  the 
fment  essay.  We  only  wonder  that  Swift  did  not  be- 
come deranged  years  previously.  With  a  mind  naturally 
iiritable,  a  political  intri^er,  peevish  and  excitable ;  his 
lid>ition  (usappointed,  his  friendships  rudely  severed, 
his  long-cherished  hopes  blighted;  outliving  all  his 
friends,  alone  in  the  world,  and  witnessing  the  ingra- 
11  titnde  of  his  country;  while,  at  the  samo  tvnv^^  \\^ 
I  kboored  nnder  a  moat  fearful  physical  diaca^o,  vn  \Xi^ 
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very  seat  of  reason,  the  effects  of  which  were  of  tbe 
most  stunning  character,  and  serving  in  part  to  ex|Mii 
that  moodiness  and  moroseness  of  disposition  which 
bodily  infirmity  will  undoubtedly  produce ; — we  repeat, 
we  only  wonder  that  his  mind  did  not  long  before  give 
way.  But  that  Swift  was  either  mad  in  middle  life,  or 
mad  or  imbecile  in  latter  years,  as  tried  and  tested  bj 
the  meaning  and  definition  of  these  terms,  as  laid  down 
by  the  most  esteemed  authors,  we  agiun  assert,  has  not 
been  proved." 

The  author  of  the  memoir  from  which  the  foregoing 
extracts  are  taken,  is  Surgeon  W.  B.  Wilde,  of  Dublin, 
a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  professional  and  lite- 
rary acquirements.  He  has  been  induced  to  republish 
the  article  which,  as  we  have  stated,  first  appeared  in  a 
medical  journal,  in  a  small  work  entitled  the  '^  Closing 
Years  of  Dean  Swift's  Life;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining several  of  his  Poems  hitherto  unpublished,  and 
some  Remarks  on  Stella."  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  M 
we  have  already  stated,  in  the  personal  history  of  this 
great  master  of  wit  and  humour,  that  in  the  midst  of  hii 
liveliest  moments  he  was  unhappy,  and  that  at  timet 
his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  gloomy  foreboding  that  he 
should  die  insane.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by 
Lord  Orrery,  who  says  he  often  "  heard  him  lament  the 
state  of  childhood  and  idiotism  to  which  some  of  tlM 
greatest  men  of  this  nation  were  reduced  before  their 
death.  He  mentioned,  as  examples  within  his  own 
time,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Somers;  and, 
when  he  cited  these  melancholy  instances,  it  was  iidwayi 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  with  gestures  that  showed  great 
uneasiness,  as  if  he  felt  an  impulse  of  what  waa  to 
happen  to  him  before  he  died." 

Jb'or  a  more  elaborate  account  of  Swift,  see  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  edition  of  his  works  ;  "  Life  by  Sheridan ;"  ftr, 
Johnson's  **  Lives  of  the  Poets ;"  Watts's  "  Bibliotheca  f 
tbe  "  Encyclopedia  Britaunica,"  and  the  ''  Penny  Cydo- J 
pedia." 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

BoxH,  1673 ;  Divd  1719, 

Thai  amfal  form  (which  so  ye  hei^rens  deeree^ 
Mnsjt  still  be  lov'd  and  still  deplor'd  bj  me) 
III  nightly  visions  seldom  fidls  to  rise. 
Or  rous'd  by  fEincy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  inrite, 
Th'  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  btrike  my  sight ; 
If  on  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Cato  there ; 
.  If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  overtakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove : 
'Twos  there  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  rais'd  some  seaious  song ; 
There  patient'  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  sincere ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and,  oh !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Tiekdl'8  Elegy  o»  Addi$(m, 

le  may  justly  apply  to  this  excellent  author  vdiat  Plato,  in  his  alio. 
.  language,  says  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  Oraces,  having  searched 
world  for  a  temple  wherein  they  might  for  ever  dwell,  settled  at 
fbt  breast  of  Addison."— IfelmoCA. 

)  set  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  formed  each  human 
in  the  heart." — Pope. 

h,me  of  Joseph  Addison  rests  chiefly  on  the  grace, 
nee,  humour,  and  moral  purity  of  his  contributions 
^riodical  literature.  His  poetry  is  generally  con- 
ed cold  and  artificial,  though  his  sacred  pieces  are 
th,  polished,  and  harmonious.  It  is  a  remarkable 
that  he  first  obtained  celebrity  by  the  exercise  of 
)oetical  talents.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
>1  of  popular  writing  in  which  no  other  author  ever 
issed  him.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Launcelot 
Bon,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  at  whose  parsonage  at 
4>n,  in  Wiltshire,  he  was  bom,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  first 
mbersbury,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nash,  and  after- 
8  »t  Salisbury  and  Lichfield.  He  was  sent  from 
38  to  the  Charter-house  in  London,  where  he  first 
ne  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard 
6^  with  whom  he  was  associated,  at  a  subsequent 
df  in  carrying  on  the  ''  Tatler"  and  ''  Spectator." 
lie  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Queen's  Cjo\!i!^^<^ 
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Oxford,  and  applied  himself  with  great  seal  and  e 
siderable  success  to  the  caltivation  of  classical  liteiat 
and  criticism.  Upon  obtaining  a  scholarship  two  je 
afterwards,  he  removed  to  ALigdalen  College;  and 
1693  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  resic 
there  ten  years,  during  which  period  he  was  dial 
goished  for  his  abiHty  and  learning,  and  Moved  by 
fellow-students  for  his  modesty  and  simplicity  of  d 
racter.  He  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  skill 
Latin  poetry,  which  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  ^  is  smo 
and  easy,  and  entitled  to  particular  praise."  Th 
juvenile  productions  of  Addison  are.  eight  in  nnmb 
they  were  collected  by  himself  with  great  caie,  a 
presented  to  Boileau,  a  celebrated  French  poet  ] 
early  attempts  at  English  verse  were  made  at  i 
period,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-second  ye 
He  addressed  some  verses  of  trifling  poetical  ment 
Dryden;  and  shortly  afterwards  publi^ed  a  trandati 
of  part  of  VirgiL  In  1695  he  composed  a  ooou 
mentary  poem  en  one  of  the  campaigns  of  Ki 
William,  addressed  to  the  Lord-Keeper  Som«».  ! 
composed,  also,  about  the  same  time  a  series  of  vm 
addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  which  compn 
critical  sketches  of  ten  of  our  eariy  English  poi 
commencing  with  Chaucer  and  ending  with  Halifax. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  intention  of  Addison 
become  a  dergyman;  but  after  mature  reflection, 
declined  to  enter  into  holy  orders  from  motives  hid 
creditable  to  him:  he  resolved  to  go  abroad,  ana 
patron  procured  for  him  a  pension  of  three  hwoA 
pounds  a  year.  This  enabled  Addison  to  indulge 
taste  for  traveUing,  and  he  made  a  tour  of  two  jem 
Italy.  During  his  residence  abroad  he  wrote  a  peeli 
letter  to  Lord  HalifiEix,  which  has  been  wamuy  ei 
gized  for  its  elegance  of  style,  its  powers  of  descnpli 
and  the  spirit  of  liberty  by  which  it  is  animated, 
his  return  to  England  in  1703,  he  published  an  ageei 
of  his  travels  in  prose.  The  death  of  King  Willi 
deprived  him  of  his  pension;  but  as  it  afterwa 
turned  out,  not  of  government  patronage.  He  ^ 
introduced  by  his  fiiciid  I/>td  Hsdifiix  to  Lord  Qei 
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Aen  in  power,  as  a  person  well  qualified  to 
.te  in  verse  the  memorable  yictory  of  Marl- 
h,  in  the  great  battle  fought  at  Blenheim^  on 
;h  of  August^  1704.  He  soon  did  justice  to  the 
lendation  of  Lord  Halifax  hj  prodacing  the 
3f  his  political  poems,  the  ''Campaign/'  and  no 
as  lost  in  rewarding  him  for  this  suooessful  effort^ 
senting  him  with  the  office  of  Oommissioner  of 
s.  This  was  an  office  of  considerable  emolument^ 
jd.  been  previously  held  by  Locke,  the  eminent 
of  that  name.  This  performance  was  generally 
d ;  and  the  celebrated  minister,  at  whose  request 
n  undertook  to  write  it,  was  delighted  with  the 
rder  of  poetical  merit  which  it  displays.  Some 
best  judges  have  placed  it  in  a  high  rank  among 
ims  which  appeared  between  the  death  of  Dryden, 
)  commencement  of  Pope's  literarv' career.  The 
>aign*'  is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough; 
s  a  vigorous  sketch  of  the  military  transactions 
i,  and  describes  with  great  simplicity  and  force 
^^87*  murage,  and  military  skill  of  the  noble 
the  piece.  It  was  after  the  publication  of  this 
that  Addison  brought  out  his  "  Narrative  of  his 
3  in  Italy,"  which  in  the  course  of  time  became 
ely  popular.  The  writer  of  a  masterly  essay  on 
life  and  Writings  of  Addison,**  ascribed  to  the  pen 
.  Macaulay,  and  published  in  No.  157  of  ^  The 
irgh  Review,"  says  of  his  tour,  that  "  it  is  still 
i^  pleasure;  the  style  is  pure  and  flowing;  the 
il  quotations  are  numerous  and  happy;  and  we 
w  and  then  charmed  by  that  singularly  humane 
)lioate  humour,  in  which  Addison  excelled  all 

ison's  influence  and  popularity  be^n  from  this 
apidly  to  increase.  He  attended  Lord  Halifax 
mission  to  Hanover  in  1705,  and  in  the  succeed- 
AF  was  made  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  Sir 
B  Hedges.  He  discharged  his  duties  so  satis- 
Ijy  that  he  continued  to  hold  the  same  office 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  succeeded  S\x 
8  Hedges.     Uis  pu'clic  employments  had  not  \}l^<6 
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effect  of  preTenting  him  from  continning  his  liteziiy 
labours,  it  was  aboat  this  time  he  oompoaed  an  open, 
founded  on  the  story  of  Fair  Bosamond,  intended  to 
supersede  the  Italian  Opera,  and  which  was  not  at  filnt 
successful  in  its  representation.  It  was  followed  by  i 
comedy  called  the  ''Haunted  House,**  which  was  brou^t 
out  by  Steele  after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  proved 
equally  unfortunate  in  its  reception  by  the  public.  Somi 
years,  howerer,  after  Addison's  death,  his  lively  open 
of  "  Rosamond"  was  set  to  new  music  by  Dr.  Anie,  and 

gained  considerable  popularity.  About  the  same  period 
is  friend  Sir  Richard  Steele  wrote  his  comedy  of  ihi 
''Tender  Husband,"  to  which  Addison  contributed  i 
prologue,  and  several  of  the  most  successful  passaees  ia 
the  play.  In  1707  Addison  entered  the  field  of  pditiei^ 
and  published  an  able  pamphlet  under  the  tiUe  of  "  TIm 
present  State  of  the  War."  The  following  year  hi 
oecame  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  writer  of  thi 
brilliant  article  in  "  The  Edinburgh  Review,**  to  whiok 
we  have  referred,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  thii 
event : — "  Addison  sat  for  Malmsbury  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  was  elected  in  1708.  But  the  Hoiui 
of  Commons  was  not  the  field  for  him.  The  bashfulnoM 
of  his  nature  made  his  wit  and  eloquence  useless  in 
debate.  He  once  rose;  but  could  not  overcome  hii 
diffidence,  and  ever  after  remained  silent  Nobody  cu 
think  it  strange  that  a  great  writer  should  fiail  as  ft 
speaker.  But  many,  probably,  will  think  it  strangl 
that  Addison's  failure  as  a  speaker  should  have  had  no 
unfiEivourable  effect  on  his  success  as  a  politician.  Ii 
our  time,  a  man  of  high  rank  and  great  fortune  migh^ 
though  speaking  very  little  and  very  ill,  hold  a  oon- 
siderable  post  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  mero 
adventurer,  a  man  who,  when  out  of  office,  most  liro 
by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few  years  become  suooessivelf 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Chief  Secretary  for  Irdaocl 
and  Secretary  of  State,  without  some  oratorical  tident 
Addison,  without  high  birth,  and  with  little  properijf 
rose  to  ft  post  which  dukes,  the  heads  of  the  grsftl 
houses  of  Talbot,  Russell,  and  Bentinck,  have  thongfci 
it  an  honour  to  filL     Without  opening  his  lips  ii 
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dehite^  be  nwe  to  a  post,  the  highest  that  Chatham  of 
Fox  erer  reached.  And  this  he  did  before  he  had 
been  nine  years  in  FftrliameDf 

Upon  the  Marquess  of  Wharton  being  sent  to  Irehind 
in  1708,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  Addison  aodompanied  him 
in  the  capacity  of  Secretanr,  and  receiyed  the  additional 
appointment  of  keeper  of  the  Lrish  records,  with  an 
increased  saJarj  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
Tbe  office  was  little  more  than  a  sinecure,  and  the 
income  attached  to  it  was  no  doubt  augmented  for  his 
personal  advantage.  The  Irish  administration,  under 
the  Marquess  of  Wharton,  was  exposed  to  severe- anp- 
madversion,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
deemed  corrupt  and  licentious.  Addison,  however,  was 
a  general  fjEkvourite  among  persons  of  the  highest  dis- 
tmction  in  L^land,  and  received  the  praise  of  being  an 
efficient  and  upright  Secretary.  In  the  discharge  of 
bia  official  duties,  he  was  no  less  conspicuous  for  his 
assiduity  than  his  integrity.  He  firmly  refused  any 
addition  by  way  of  presents  to  his  income,  though  in 
tome  instances  he  was  offered  large  sums,  which  a  man 
less  disinterested  would  gladly  have  accepted.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Macaulay  remarks : — "  The  parliamentary 
career  of  Addison  in  Ireland  has,  we  think,  whoUy 
tKKped  the  notice  of  all  his  biographers.  He  was 
dected  member  for  the  borough  of  Cavan  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1709;  and  in  the  journals  of  two  sessions  his 
name  frequeutly  occurs.  Some  of  the  entries  appear 
to  indicate  that  he  so  £ax  overcame  his  timidity  as  to 
make  speeches.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  improbable; 
lor  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  a  (bi  less  formi- 
dable audience  than  the  English  house;  and  many 
tongues  which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the  greater  assembly 
beoune  fluent  in  the  smaller.  Qenenl  Hamilton,  for 
example,  who,  from  fear  of  losing  the  fiime  gained  by 
hia  'single  speech,*  sat  mute  at  Westminster  during 
ftirty  years,  spoke  with  great  effect  at  Dublin  when  he 
vac  Secretary  to  Lord  HalifEtx.  Addison  was  in  Ireland 
lAcn  be  commenced  his  successful  career  as  a  writer 
lot  tbe  periodical  journals.  It  was  this  fortunate  event 
wUch  gave  Addison  bis  exalted  and  permaaLemXi  nziNi 
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flcmong  the  best  prose  writers  in  the  Engliah  IsBgngtt 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1709  that  a  literarj  projeet  wm 
formed,  of  which  ^e  founder  conld  not  haye  foreseen 
the  beneficial  results,  or  the  powerful  inflnenee  which 
it  afterwards  exercised  upon  the  character  of  British 
literature.  We  ailade  to  the  publication  of  the  ^  TatleTi" 
hy  Steele.  The  history  of  diis  celebrated  work,  and  ol 
the  various  publications  of  a  similar  character  bj  whidi 
it  was  succeeded,  has  been  narrated  bj  several  anthoi& 
The  essays  by  Dr.  Drake  on  the  "  Spectator,"  "^  Tatler," 
and  "  Guardian,''  contain  the  most  accurate  account  ol 
these  works,  witii  lives  of  the  authors,  and  a  series 
of  admirable  criticisms  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
various  contributors.  Addison  had  not  been  consulted 
about  this  scheme,  but  he  resolved  upon  giving  -it 
encouragement,  and  he  sent  his  first  contribution  about 
a  month  after  the  journal  appeared.  ^  It  is  probable^" 
says  the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  ''  that  Addison,  when  h» 
sent  across  St.  George's  channel  his  first  oontributios 
to  the  '  Tatler,'  had  no  notion  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  own  powers.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  vul 
mine,  rich  with  a  hundred  ores.  But  he  had  besi 
acquainted  only  with  the  least  precious  part  of  Ik 
treasures;  and  had  hitherto  contented  himself  with 
producing  sometimes  copper  and  sometimes  lead,  inte^ 
mingled  with  a  little  silver.  All  at  once,  and  by  mera 
accident,  he  had  lighted  on  an  inexhaustible  vein  of  tht 
finest  gold.  He  continued  his  assistance,  withoil 
putting  his  signatures  to  the  papers  he  wrote,  until  the 
work  stopped  in  two  months  from  the  date  of  ill 
publication." 

Soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  ^Tatler,"  the  'Speoli* 
tor^  was  undertaken  upon  a  more  regular  plan,  and  nndv 
the  same  auspices.  This  agreeable  and  instructive  wwk 
was  enriched  by  many  valuable  essays  from  Addisoall 
i>cn,  which  were  signed  by  one  of  the  letters  of  tie 
word  "Clio."  « It  is  in  the  'Spectator,'"  says  Dr.  Dnik% 
'Uhat  the  genius  of  our  author  beams  with  nneloadsi 
lustre.  The  essays  most  valuable  for  their  hnmou 
invention,  and  precept^  are  the  product  of  his  pen;  and 
it  Boon  became^  in  oonBe^uenoe  of  his  laige  oontribi^ 
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iiona,  tlie  most  popular  work  England  has  produced.** 
It  WIS  sttoceedod  by  the  "  Guardian/'  in  which  he  also 
wrote  several  pleasant  articles,  which  were  marked  by 
%  hand  to  distinguish  them.  In  this  delightful  depart- 
ment  of  literature  Addison  excelled  all  his  coadjutors, 
and  displayed  those  powers  of  wit,  humour,  acute  ob- 
■erration,  and  knowledge  of  human  character  which 
have  immortalized  his  name,  and  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  that  class  of  writers.  The  beneficial  effects  of  these 
light  and  instructive  disquisitions  on  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  age  cannot  be  doubted.  They  constituted 
an  era  in  English  literature.  Dr.  Johnson  justly  ob- 
■erres,  with  r^erence  to  this  subject,  **  that  before  the 
*  Tatler'  and  '  Spectator,'  if  the  writers  for  the  theatre 
are  ezoeptcd,  England  liad  no  masters  of  common  life* 
No  writers  had  yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the 
savageness  of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility; 
to  show  when  to  speak  or  be  silent,  how  to  refuse  or 
how  to  comply.  We  ha<l  many  books  to  teach  us  our 
bore  important  duties,  and  to  settle  opinions  in  philoso- 
phy or  politics ;  but  a  judge  of  propriety  was  yet  want* 
ing,  who  should  survey  the  track  of  daily  conversation, 
and  free  it  from  thorns  and  prickles,  which  tease  the 
paBsoDffer  though  thoy  do  not  wound  him." 

Of  these  celebrated  papers  the  first,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  the  **  Tatior,"  which  lasted  about  two  years,  and 
terminated  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1711.  Tne  "  Speo- 
tatoi^  succeeded  it  on  the  1st  of  March  following,  and 
Uie  seventh  volume  closed  on  December  6,  1712.  The 
eiriith  commenced  in  1714,  and  terminated  on  the  20th 
otDeoember,  in  the  same  year.  The  ''Guardian"  com- 
neneed  in  the  sprinff  of  1712,  and  lasted  until  the  1st  of 
Oetober,  1713*  Addison's  pen  was  actively  employed  in 
all  these  publications.  We  have  not  space  for  the  elo- 
faant  remarks  of  the  reviewer  on  the  exquisite  humour 
of  Addison,  and  of  his  superiority  in  this  respect  to  Swift 
tad  Voltaire ;  but  we  cannot  renuin  from  transcribing  a 
powerful  passage,  in  which  full  justice  is  done  to  tne ' 
moral  tendency  of  Addison's  prose  compositions : — ^''OC 
the  service  which  his  essays  rendered  to  moieXit^  \^  \a 
iifficnlt  to  tpedk  too  highly.    It  ia  true  tibA.t,  'wYioa  M>^ 
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'Tatlex^  appeared,  that  age  of  oatrageons  pro&nenem 
and  licentiousness  which  followed  the  Bestoration  had 
passed  away.     Jeremy  ^Qollier  had  shamed  the  theatres 
into  something  which,  compared  with  the  excesses  of 
Etherege  and  Wjcherlej,  might  he   called  decency. 
Yet  there  still  lingered  in  the  fHiblic  mind  a  pernicious 
notion  that  there  was  some  connexion  between  genius 
and  profligacy — ^between  the  domestic  yirtues  and  the 
sudden  formality  of  the  Puritans.    That  error  it  is  the 
glory  of  Addison  to  have  dispelled.     He  taught  the 
nation   that  the  faith  and  the  morality  of  Hale  and 
Tillotson  might  be  found  in  company  with  wit  more 
sparkling  than  the  wit  of  Congreve,  and  with  humour 
richer  than  the  humour  of  Yanburgh.     So  effectually, ' 
indeed,  did  he  retort  on  vice  the  mockery  which  had 
recently  been  directed  against  virtue,  that,  since  his 
time,  the  open  violation  of  decency  has  always  been 
considered  among  us  as  the  sure  mark  of  a  fool.      And 
this  revolution,  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  ever 
effected  by  any  satirist,  he  accomplished,  be  it  remem- 
bered, without  writing  one  personal  lampoon.** 

In  1713  Addison  achieved  a  dramatic  triumph  in 
bringing  out  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  "Cato,"  His 
claims  to  the  character  of  a  poet  rest  principaUy  on 
this  production,  which  was  the  result  of  his  early 
thoughts  and  of  careful  study :  its  commencement  has 
been  traced  so  far  iback  as  the  time  when  the  author 
was  a  student  at  Oxford.  It  was  performed  for  thirty- 
five  niffhts  without  intermission.  The  subject  was 
favourable  to  liberty  and  the  principles  of  the  Berola- 
tion.  It  produced  a  great  sensation ;  party  spirit  nun 
high  ;  and  both  Whigs  and  Tories  applauded  tne  play. 
It  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  QexmaBy-and 
was  performed  by  the  Jesuits  at  the  CoUege at  St.<0men» 
It  did  not  escape  the  caustic  attacks  of  Dennii^  an 
eminent  satirical  writer  of  that  day  ;  hut  this  popular 
effort  of  Addison^s  genius  continued  to  be  read,  whilst 
the  critic  was  forgotten.  Many  passages  of  this  play 
are  still  admired  for  their  dignity  and  elevation  of  stylo. 
The  impressive  '*  Soliloquy  on  the  Immortality 
SotiT*  has  been  printed  m  almoet  every  series 
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nleoiiotiui  ilaaX  hare  been  published  down  to  the  present 
timei^  Pope,  speaking  of  "Cato,"  observes  : — "It  waa 
not  so  much  the  wonder  of  Kome  in  his  days,  as  he  is 
of  Britain  in  ours;  and  although  all  the  foolish  industry 
possible  had  been  used  to  make  it  thought  a  party  play, 
yet,  what  the  author  once  said  of  another,  may  the  most 
properly  in  the  world  be  applied  to  him  on  this  occasion : 

"  Envy  itself  is  dttmb,  in  wonder  lost, 

And  iketions  strive  who  shaU  applaud  him  most." 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1714,  appeared  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  continuation  of  the  **  Spectator,"  for  which 
Addison  continued  to  write,  till  its  termination  on  the 
20th  of  December,  in  the  same  year.  Towards  the 
dose  of  1715,  while  the  rebellion  was  raging  in  Scot- 
land, Addison  brought  out  a  periodical  work,  entitled 
the  "Freeholder."  It  was  intended  to  support  the 
government;  and  does  honour  to  Addison  as  a  moderate, 
tolerant,  and  consistent  political  writer.  In  addition 
te  the  works  we  have  enumerated,  Addison  wrote  a 
eomedy,  entitled  the  "  Drummer,"  of  whioh  the  copy- 
right was  sold  for  fifty  guineas.  He  commenced  an 
English  Dictionary  upon  the  plan  of  the  Italian,  '^  Delia 
Crusca,"  but  in  consequence  oi  his  official  duties  he  had 
not  leisure  to  complete  it.  His  ^'Dissertation  on 
Medals,"  and  several  other  interesting  papers  were  in- 
cluded in  TickelFs  edition  of  his  works.  A  ''  Discourse 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning/'  has  been  also  attri- 
buted to  the  pen  of  this  prolific  author.  After  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  Addison  again  received  official  employ- 
ment, being  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices ; 
and  he  subsequently  visited  Ireland,  a  second  time,  as 
Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  On  the  removal  of 
the  latter  nobleman  he  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Trade.  About  the  same  time  appeared  his  celebrated 
poetical  letter  to  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer,  which  has  been 
ipenerally  admired.  As  a  political  writer  Addison  is 
best  known  by  his  pamphlet  "  On  the  Present  State  of 
the  War,"  published  in  1707 ;  and  his  contributions  to 
«TheWhig  Examiner"  in  reply  to  ''The  Tory  Examiner," 
eondacted  by  Bean  Swift  and  his  associates.  In  1716 
lie  married  the  Countess  of  Warwick — e>  uuVqti  '^YcuSBk 
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did  not  inerease'luB  bappinessy  owing,  it  is  allef^ed,  to- 
the  jealousy  and  irritable  temper  of  his  wife.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  received  his  highest  political  honour  by 
being  made  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  to 
George  I. — an  office  for  which  he  was  in  some  respects 
unfitted  by  his  want  of  parliamentary  talent. 
.  The  writer  of  Addison's  life  in  Chambers's  '^Gyda- 
pedia  of  Literature,"  concludes  it  with  these  ren^ks  : — 
"  Addison  wanted  the  physical  boldness  and  ready  re- 
sources of  an  effective  public  speaker,  and  was  unable 
to  defend  his  measures  in  Parliament.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  been  slow  and  feustidious  in  the  discharge  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  office.  When  he  held  the  situation 
of  Under  Secretary  he  was  employed  to  send  word  to 
Prince  George  at  Hanover  of  the  death  of  the  Queep, 
and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne;  but  the  critical  nicety 
of  the  author  overpowered  his  official  experience,  and 
Addison  was  so  distracted  by  .the  choice  of  expression, 
that  the  task  was  given  to  a  clerk,  who  boasted  of  hav- 
ing done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison.  The  love  of 
vulgar  wonder  may  have  exaggerated  the  poet's  inapti- 
tude for  business,  but  it  is  certain  he  was  no  orator.  He 
retired  from  the  principal  Secretaryship  on  account  of 
ill  health,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  and  during  his  retiremeDt,engaged  himself  in  writ- 
ing a  work  on  the '  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Keligion,' 
which  he  did  uot  live  to  complete."  This  valuable  work 
had  been  commenced  some  years  previously,  and  been 
continued  at  various  intervals.  It  was  published  after 
his  death ;  and  although  it  has  been  since  superseded  by 
many  more  elaborate  treatises  on  the  same  subject^  yet 
it  should  be  gratefully  remembered,  that  it  possesses 
merit  of  a  high  order,  and  was  eminently  beneficial  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance.  The  thoughts  of  our 
amiable  author,  as  his  last  jevaa  approached,  were  fre- 
quently employed  upon  subjects  of  a  religious  nature^ 
which  led  him  to  contemplate  the  translation  of  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  last  months  of 
Addison's  life  were  spent  in  an  angry  political  contro- 
venpy  with  Steele,  the  particulars  of  wluich  are  not  now. 
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ef  mach  interest.  He  again  became  ill.  He  was  ojh 
pressed  by  asthma  and  dropsy,  and  was  conscious  that 
he  should  die  at  comparatively  an  early  Sige.  Two 
anecdotes  are  related  of  his  death-bed.  He  sent,  as 
Pope  relates,  a  message  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Gay, 
the  poet,  desiring  to  see  him.  Qsiy  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons; and  Addison  begged  his  forgiveness  for  an  injury 
he  liad  done  him,  for  which,  he  said,  he  would  recom- 
pense him  if  he  recovered.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
tiie  injury  he  did  not  explain,  but  Gay  supposed  it  re- 
ferred to  his  having  prevented  some  preferment  designed 
for  him  by  the  court.  At  another  time  he  requested  an 
interview  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  was  anxious 
to  reclaim  from  a  dissipated  and  licentious  life.  ^'I  have 
sent  for  you,**  he  said,  ''that  you  may  see  in  what  peace 
a  Christian  can  die."  The  event  thus  calmly  anticipated 
took  place  in  Holland-house  on  the  i7th  of  June,  1719, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age^  "The  piety  of  Addi-. 
eon,"  says  the  able  essayist  in  "The  Edinburgh  Review," 
''  was  in  truth  of  a  singularly  cheerful  character.  The 
feeling  which  predominates  in  all  his  devotional  writings 
is  gratitude.  God  was  to  him  the  all- wise  and  all-power- 
ful friend,  who  had  watched  over  his  cradle  with  more 
than  maternal  tenderness ;  who  had  listened  to  his  cries 
before  they  could  form  themselves  in  prayer ;  who  had 
preserved  his  youth  from  the  snares  of  vice ;  who  had 
made  his  cup  run  over  with  worldly  blessings ;  who  had 
doubled  the  value  of  those  blessings,  by  bestowing  a 
thankful  heart  to  enjoy  them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake 
them ;  who  had  rebuked  the  waves  of  the  Ligurian  gulf, 
had  purified  the  autumnal  air  of  the  Oampagna,  and  had 
restrained  the  avalanches  of  Mount  Oenis.  Of  the 
Psalms,  his  &vourite  was  that  which  represents  the 
Ruler  of  all  things  under  the  endearing  image  of  a  shep- 
herd, whose  crook  guides  the  flock  safe  through  gloomy 
and  desolate  glen<i,  to  meadows  well  watered  and  rich 
with  herbage.  On  that  goodness  to  which  he  ascribed 
mil  the  happiness  of  his  life,  he  relied  in  the  Jiour  of 
death  with  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear." 

Addison  left  an  only  daughter,  who  died  unmamod. 
la  his  personal  character  there  was  mudi  to  eaV^Tsv%2&^ 
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Bomeihing  to  oondemiu  If  an  estimate  were  formed  of 
it  from  his  works^  nothing  ooold  be  purer  or  more  excel- 
lent ;  but  it  is  a  £EM;t  which  must  not  be  concealed,  and 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  he  was  sometimes  addicted 
to  wine.  His  domestic  yexations  haye  been  urged  as  an 
excuse  for  his  occasional  deviations  from  the  strict  roles 
of  moderation ;  but  this  circumstance  affords  no  justifi- 
cation for  this  blemish  in  his  conduct.  "  In  the  Dottle,* 
observes  Dr.  Johnson,  '' discontent  seeks  for  comfort, 
cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfulness  for  confidence. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  was  first  seduced  to  ex- 
cess by  the  freedom  he  obtained  from  the  servile  timidity 
of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from  the 
presence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  superior, 
will  desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  conversation ;  and 
who  that  ever  asked  succour  from  Bacchus  was  able 
to  preserve  himself  from  being  enslaved  by  his  auxilia- 
ries.*' All  the  biographers  of  Addison  have  condemned 
his  intemperance;  but  notwithstanding  this  failing, 
which  was  by  no  means  habitual,  it  cannot  be  deni^ 
that  he  possessed  a  large  amount  of  genuine  moral 
excellence,  and  that  he  was,  perhaps,  less  erring  than 
most  men  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions. In  his  religious  views  Addison  was  sincere 
and  fervent;  nor  did  he  deem  it  inconsistent  with 
his  own  conscientious  convictions  to  respect  those 
of  others.  Toleration  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  opposed 
to  pure  religion.  His  private  intercourse  with  society 
was  distinguished  by  the  exercise  of  the  purest  benevo- 
lence, and  the  most  extensive  charity. 

The  distinguishing  excellences  which  have  given 
so  remarkable  a  celebrity  to  the  character  and  style  of 
Addison's  prose  compositions,  have  called  forth  the 
highest  encomiums  from  the  most  eminent  of  our 
English  and  foreign  writers.  The  subjoined  panegyric 
of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  moral  tendency  of  Addison's 
prose  works,  and  on  the  pleasing  style  in  which  they 
are  written,  has  been  often  quoted  as  a  specimen  of 
just  and  discriminating  criticism  : — *'  He  not  onlr 
made  the  proper  use  of  wit  himself,  but  taught  it 
to  othors;  and  from  his  time  it  has  been  gcnendlj 
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aolMemeiit  to  the  caxue  of  reason  and  trath.  He  has 
diMipated  the  prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiety 
with  rice,  and  easiness  of  manner  with  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple. He  has  restored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught 
innocence  not  to  he  ashamed."  This  is  an  elevation  of 
literary  character  **  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Eoman 
fune.'*  Of  his  merits  as  an  essayist^  a  moral  writer,  a 
satirist^  and  a  critic,  we  again  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson  :-^*  As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  Addison 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the  first  of  the  highest 
nmk.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes,  is  peculiar 
to  himself,  is  so  happily  difiused  as  to  give  the  grace  of 
novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and  daily  occurrences.  He 
never  '  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,'  nor  raises  merri- 
ment or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures 
neither  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amace  by  aggravation. 
He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can  be 
hardly  said  to  invent :  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  aii 
90  much  original,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not 
merely  the  product  of  imagination.  As  a  teacher  of 
wisdom,  he  may  be  confidently  followed.  His  religion 
has  nothing  in  it  either  enthusiastic  or  superstitious :  he 
appears  neither  weakly  credulous  nor  wantonly  scepti- 
cal :  his  morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax,  nor  im- 
practicably rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  &ncy,  and 
all  the  cogency  of  argument,  are  employed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the  care  of  pleasing 
the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  shown  sometimes  as 
the  phantom  of  a  vision ;  sometimes  appears  half  veiled 
in  an  allegory ;  sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes 
of  f&ncy ;  and  sometimes  steps  forth  in  the  confidence 
of  reason.  She  wears  a  thousand  dresses,  and  in  all  is 
pleasing. 

"His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style;  on  grave 
subjects  not  formal,  on  light  occasions  not  grovelling; 
pnre  without  scrupulosity,  and  exact  without  apparent 
elaboration ;  always  equable,  and  always  easy,  without 
dewing  words  or  pointed  sentences.  Addison  never 
deviates  from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace;  he  seeks  no 
ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no  naxardous  innova- 
tioiu.    His  page  is  always  luminous,  but  nQx^i  b\aaftx^ 
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in  nnexpected  splendour.  It  was  apparently  his  prfn* 
oipal  endeayour  to  ayoid  all  ^larshnesa  and  seTerity  cf 
diction ;  he  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his  tran- 
sitions and  connexions,  and  sometimes  descends  too 
much  to  the  language  of  conversation;  jet  if  his  lan- 
guage had  been  less  idiomatioali  it  might  have  lost 
somewhat  of  its  genuine  Anglicism.  What  he  attempted, 
he  performed;  he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  energetic;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stag- 
nates. His  sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude, 
nor  affected  brevity:  his  periods,  though  not  diligently 
rounded,  aro  voluble  ana  easy.  Whoever  wishes  to 
attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and 
eleffant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and 
ni^ts  to  the  volumes  of  Addison/'- 

Many  eloquent  tributes  have  been  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Addison.  In  poetry  the  Elegy  of  Tickell  is  the  one 
most  admired.  It  was  prefixed  to  a  splondid  edition  of 
Addison's  wojrks  which  wad  publishod  by  subscription 
in  1721.  To  the  foregoing  strictures  on  the  excellence 
of  Addison,  as  the  master  of  pure  English  eloquence, 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  the  following 
beautiful  passage  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Duju^ald 
Stewart,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh — an  author  who  was  himself  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  classical  taste  and  polished 
style  of  composition;  who  has  thrown  the  attractions 
of  elegant  literature  around  the  most  abstract  inetti]>h  v- 
sical  speculations,  and  to  whom  Lord  Jcflrcy  has  gnico- 
fuUy  applied  the  compliment  paid  by  Cicero  to  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  that  he  "  expressed  reiinod  nn<l 
profound  thought  in  soft  and  transparent  diction."  TIio 
extract  to  which  we  refer  is  taken  from  Stewart's 
Preliminaiy  Dissertations  published  in  ^*  The  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,*'  which  were  designed  to  exhibit  a 
general  view  of  the  progress  of  metaphysical,  ethical, 
and  political  philosophy  since  the  revival  of  letters  in 
Europe  : — ''  After  bestowing  great  praise  on  Addison*s 
a<imirable  periodical  essays,  particularly  those  on  the 
'Pleasuresof  the  Imagination,' and  on  'Wit  and  Humour,' 
Stewart  oonoludes  his  oritioal  notice  of  the  *  Englidb 
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'Fendon,*  as  lie  felicitously  desigimtes  Addison,  with 
these  appropriate  remarks : — '  The  singular  simplieity 
and  perspicuity  of  Addison's  style,  lure  contributed 
mnch  to  the  prevalence  of  a  prejudice  against  his  philo- 
sophical essays,  which  have  been  pronounced  by  some 
writers  slight  and  superficial  Eager  for  the  instruction, 
and  unambitious  of  the  admiration  of  the  multitude, 
he  everywhere  studies  to  bring  himself  down  to  their 
level;  and  even  when  he  thinks  with  the  greatest 
originality,  and  writes  with  the  most  inimitable  felicity, 
so  easily  do  we  enter  into  the  train  of  his  ideas,  that 
we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  could  not 
have  thought  and  written  in  the  same  manner.  He  has 
somewhere  said  of  fine  writing,  that  it  consists  of  sen- 
timents that  are  natural  without  being  obvious;  and 
his  definition  has  been  applauded  by  Hume  as  at  once 
ooncise  and  just.  Of  tbe  thing  defined,  his  periodieal 
essays  exhibit  perfect  examples.  To  this  simplicity  and 
perspicuity,  the  wide  circulation  which  his  works  have 
so  long  maintained  among  all  classes  of  readers,  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  ascribed.  His  periods  are  not  con- 
structed, like  those  of  Johnson,  to  ''elevate  and  suiv 
prise,'*  by  "filling  the  ear  and  dazzling  the  foncy;"  but 
we  close  his  volumes  with  greater  reluctance,  and  return 
to  the  perusal  of  them  with  far  greater  alacrity.' " 

In  Br.  Drake's  "  Essavs,  Biographical,  Critical,  and 
Historical,  illustrative  of  the  '  Tatler,' '  Spectator,'  and 
'Guardian,'"  will  be  found  a  comprehensive  sketch  of 
Addison's  life,  with  a  series  of  dissertations  full  of  interest 
and  useful  information  on  the  progress  of  English  style, 
and  on  the  moral  tendency  of  Addison's  periodical  writ- 
ings; his  critical  abilities  and  taste,  his  humour  and 
oomio  painting,  and  his  fiible,  imagery,  and  allegory.  Dr. 
Drake  has  presented  in  this  valuable  work  a  delightful 
and  finished  picture  of  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which 
Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  distin- 
guished writers  flourished.  The  student  of  English 
literature  will  derive  extensive  and  varied  information 
from  its  perusal  He  selects  from  Melmoth,  Blair,  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  a  variety  of  other  writers,  encomiums  on 
tbe  sweet  and  polished  style  of  Addiaou.    Qu^  ^-sXsnidw 
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from  the  pen  of  the  Bev.  VieesimiiB  Enoi,  theamtlior  of 
**  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary/'  ^  Winter  Eyeningfl,"  and 
other  useful  works,  is  worth  quoting  as  a  specimen  of 
inst  criticism,  and  of  the  eaas  j  andpolished  diction  of  the 
learned  writer: — ^^ Though  the  French,**  says  he,  ''are 
disposed  to  deny  the  English  the  praise  of  taste,  we 
have  writers  who  can  rival  them  in  their  pretensions  te 
every  excellence  which  can  adorn  composition.  Our 
Addison,  like  some  of  the  most  celebrated  ancients, 
possesses  that  sweetness,  that  delicacy,  and  that  grace, 
which  is  formed  to  please  the  human  mind,  under  all 
the  revolutions  of  time,  of  fEtshion,  and  of  capricious 
taste.  It  is  not  only  the  excellent  matter  which  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  gently  composing  our  passions  while 
we  are  reading  Addison ;  but  it  is  also  tlmt  sweet  style 
which  cannot  be  read  and  tasted  without  communiicating 
to  the  mind  something  of  its  own  ecfuability.  The  great 
charm  of  his  diction  which  has  delighted  readers  of 
every  class,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain  natural  sweet- 
ness, ease,  and  delicacy,  which  no  afToctation  can  attain. 
Truths,  of  all  kinds,  the  sublime  and  the  familiar,  the 
serious  and  the  comic,  are  taught  in  that  peculiar  style, 
which  raises  in  the  mind  a  placid  and  equable  flow  of 
emotions;  that  placidness  and  equability  which  are  in 
a  particular  manner  adapted  to  give  permanency  to 
pleasurable  sensation.  A  work  which  warms  our  pas- 
sions, and  hurries  us  on  with  the  rapid  vehemence  of 
its  style,  may  be  read  once  or  twice  with  pleasure ;  but 
it  is  the  more  tranquil  style  which  is  the  most  frequently 
in  unison  with  our  minae,  and  which  therefore,  on  the 
tenth  repetition,  as  Horace  says,  will  afford  fresh  plea- 
sure.** 

In  describing  the  influence  which  Addison  as  a  writer 
and  a  man  of  taste  introduced  into  the  polite  literature 
of  England,  Dr.  Drake  has  done  ample  justice  to  his 
talents  as  a  critic.  He  points  out  with  considerable 
aoutenoss  the  peculiar  merits  of  his  essays  on  **  Ovid,** 
«  Wit,**  the  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,*'  the  «  Old 
English  Ballads,"  "  Milton,**  and  many  other  critical 
papers  in  the  ''Spectator,"  too  numerous  to  specify, 
Aadi9on*B  pious  and  instructive  contributions  to  tno 
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"  Spectator**  and  "  Quardian,*'  relating  to  subjects  of 
a  religious  nature,  such  as  those  cftt  the  "Supreme 
Being,  on  the  ''Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,*'  on  the 
^  InoBiiortality  of  the  Soul,"  and  on  "  Devotion/*  together 
with  his  hymns,  the  most  touching  and  simple  speci« 
mens  of  sacred  composition  in  the  language,  are  ably 
reviewed  by  the  same  biographer.  Dr.  Drake  concludes 
his  remarks  on  the  moral  tendency  of  Addison's  literary 
performances  with  an  impressive  passage  which  shall 
oring  to  a  termination  our  account  of  an  author  whose 
memory  deserves  to  be  revered  by  every  loVer  of  litera- 
ture :  — *'  It  is,  however,  the  appropriate,  the  transcen- 
dant  praise  of  Addison,  that  he  steadily  and  uniformly, 
and  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  exerted  these  great 
qualities  in  teaching  and  disseminating  alove  for  morality 
and  religion.  He  it  was  who,  following  the  example  of 
the  divine  Socrates,  first  stripped  philosophy  in  this 
island  of  her  schobistic  garb,  and  bade  her,  clothed  in  the 
robes  of  elegant  simplicity,  allure  and  charm  the  multi- 
tude. He  saw  his  countrymen  become  better  as  they 
became  wiser;  he  saw  them  through  his  instructions, 
feel  and  oWn  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  virtue;  and  for 
this  we  maiy  affirm  posterity,  however  distant  or  re- 
fined, shall  revere  and  bless  his  memory." 

"  Wo  read  among  the  Persian  Fables  of  Sadi,*'  says 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  Iris  delightful  essay  on  the  genius  of 
the  literary  character,  *'of  a  swimmer,  who,  having  found 
a  piece  of  common  earth,  was  astonished  at  iter  fragrance, 
and  inquired  if  it  were  musk  or  amber.  '  No,'  replied 
the  perfumed  mould,  *  I  am  nothing'  but  common  earth ; 
but  roses  were  planted  in  my  soil,  and  their  odorous  vir- 
tues hsvedelicioutily  penetrated  through  all  my  pores.  I 
Lave  retained  the  infusion  of  sweetness ;  I  had  otherwise 
been  but  common  earth.*  Sadi  ingeniously  applies  this 
poetical  incident  to  the  efiect  his  mishap  proauces  over 
him.  We  may  also  apply  it  to  an  essay  of  Addison, 
which,  like  the  roses  an  the  common  6artky  impregnatei 
with  intellectual  sweetness  an  uncuUiffated  mind** 
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ISAAC  WATTS. 

BoKir,  1874;  Dibd,  1948; 

'•Snow  7*  not  that  then  la  a  prlnee  and  a  gnat  maa  Mlaa  this  daj  te 
Xiraair^ZWrt  qf  tt«  JKm.  C.  JiMkiMrth'B/mmA  Mrmom  m  tt«  diott  €f  Dr. 

IsAAO  Wattb  18  one  of  those  anthers  whose  works  can- 
not  be  read  without  improring  the  mind  and  bettering 
the  heart;  and  whose  life  cannot  be  studied  without 
awaikcning  a  lore  of  rirtne,  and  a  reverence  lor  pure 
religion.  He  was  a  pious  and  learned  dissenting  mi* 
nister,  who  suffered  severely  for  his  firm  and  sincere 
attachment  to  his  religious  opinions.  His  father  kept 
a  respectable  boarding  school  at  Southampton,  where 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom,  in  1674.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  nine  children,  and  gave  indications  of  his 
love  of  knowledge,  and  of  his  superior  abilities,  at  a 
▼erv  early  period  of  his  life.  "  We  are  told,"  says 
Wiflmott,  in  the  interesting  account  he  has  given  of  him 
in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Sacred  Poets,'*  "  that  oven  before 
ho  could  speak  pkin,  his  constant  exclamation,  when 
any  money  was  given  to  him,  was,  a  book ! — a  book  t 
.  Jbuy  a  book  1**  It  was  the  practice  of  his  mother, 
wfter  school  hours,  to  propose  to  the  pupils  a  subject  for 
emotiTCrcise  of  their  rhyming  talents;  and  tlie  success- 
a  partididate  was  rewarded  with  the  encouraging  prise 
pleasurabhing.  On  one  of  these  occasions  little  Isaac 
sions,  and  the  following  couplet : — 

its  style,  m.       j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ikrtliinfc,  but  to  try 
it  IS  the  moT      now  I  your  fiEutliing  writora  can  outvie. 

in  unison  wi^ 

tenth  rcpetiti)  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
sure.'*  '*.rostio  on  his  own  name;  and  in  his  four- 

In  describing  commenced  the  study  of  the  learned  Ian- 
and  a  man  of  tage  of  sixteen  his  precocious  abilities  had 
of  England,  Dr.  jiotice,  and  it  was  proposed  to  raiso  a 
talents  as  a  critics  completion  of  his  studies  at  one  (if 
acuteiiess  the  pecuinhe  noble  youth,  however,  resolved 
"  Wit,**  the  "  rleasurw  of  his  forefathers,  and  reflj>eet- 
English  Ballads,'*  "  Miolent  offer.  He  was  accordingly 
papers  in  the  ^'Spectatc  London,  attended  principally 
Aadiaon'B  pious  and  inati 


hj'itte  cliildveB  o£  Dissenten,  where  lie  porsned  his 
etudiefl  witk  6e<^  uniemitting  industrj  aa  to  impair 
hie  health.  He  composed  lAtin  e:tercises  while  he 
resided  in  this  academy,  which  have  received  a  warm 
eulogiom  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Jolmson.  In  1694  he 
left  it,  respected  for  his  yirtnes  and  acquirements,  and 
retomed  to  his  fitther's  house.  He  passed  two  yearb 
ihere,  spending  his  time  in  the  further  cultivation  of 
his  mind,  and  in  writing  his  hymns  and  other  religious 
works.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  accepted 
in  1696  the  situation  of  private  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  at  Stoke,  Newington. 

Watts  always  looked  back  with  pleasure  to  the  five 
happy  years  he  spent  in  Sir  John's  family.  When 
engaged  in  the  laborious  duties  of  teaching,  he  states 
that  he  was  instructing  himself.  It  was  to  assist  and 
benefit  his  pupil,  that  he  prepared  the  outline  of  his 
oelebrated  treatise  on  Logic;  which,  when  published, 
gave  him  so  high  a  reputation  as  a  philosophical  writer. 
From  his  entrance  into  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowers  aca- 
demy, he  had  been  preparing  himself  for  the  ministry; 
«nd  in  1698,  having  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
he  preached  his  first  sermon.  On  the  retirement  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ohauney  from  his  pastoral  charge  as  the 
clergyman  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  London,  in 
connexion  with  the  Independents,  Watts  succeeded  him 
in  1702;  but  had  not  discharged  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office  for  more  than  a  year,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
serious  and  dangerous  illness,  which  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  post.  He  continued,  however,  to  write 
at  intervals,  and  some  of  his  most  touching  poetry  was 
composed  during  the  period  of  that  severe  indisposition. 
His  health  continuing  to  decline,  he  met  with  a  kind 
and  generous  benefactor  in  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who, 
sympathizing  in  his  afflictions,  and  esteeming  him  for 
his  piety  and  goodness,  offered  him  an  asylum  in  hii 
own  house,  where  he  remained,  with  every  thing  that 
eould  contribute  to  his  comfort,  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years.  Gibbon  says,  '^  Here,  without  any  care  of 
his  own,  he  had  every  thinff  which  could  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  flEiToar  the  pursuit  of  hk 
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studies.  Here  be  dwelt  in  a  fiunilj  which,  for  pietTy 
order,  hannonj,  and  every  yirtoe,  wm  a  honee  of  Ghod. 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  eoontrj  recess,  the 
fraffrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the  flowery  garden, 
and  other  luivantages  to  soothe  bis  mind,  and  promote 
his  restoration  to  health;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he 
chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals  from  his  laborious 
studies,  and  enahle  him  to  return  to  them  with  re- 
doubled vigour  and  delight" 

Sir  Thomas  Abney  died  eight  years  after  Watts  went 
to  reside  with  him;  but  the  same  benevolent  arrange- 
ment was  permitted  by  the  widow  to  continue.  In 
this  calm  and  agreeable  retreat  our  author  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  da3r8,  and  prepared  for  the  press  the 
best  of  his  works:  his  "Logic,"  "Improvement  of 
the  Mind,"  "Sermons,"  "Prayers,"  "Essays,"  and 
"Divine  Poems" — all  designed  and  tending  to  promote 
the  glory  of  Gt>d,  and  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
In  consequence  of  the  excellence  and  utility  of  his 
numerous  works,  he  received  diplomas  of  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity from  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh. 
Of  the  closing  hours  of  his  life  some  interesting  notices 
0re  preserved',  and  which  have  appeared  in  various 
biographical  sketches.  He  died  with  the  resignation  of  a 
good  Christian,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1748.  At  his  own  request, 
he  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  Bunhill  fields. 
His  pupil.  Sir  John  Hartopp,  and  Lady  Abney,  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  on  which  a  simple  epitaph, 
written  by  himself,  was  engraved.  His  private  charao- 
ter  was  a  model  for  imitation,  and  has  been  drawn  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in  language 
not  less  forcible  than  just.  Of  Dr.  Watts'  theological 
tenets  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  object  of 
the  present  work  to  pronounce  any  opinion  ;  but  in 
reviewing  his  personal  history,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive,  that  religion  was  with  him  something  more 
than  a  hollow  profession.  Its  fruits  were  developed  in 
his  good  works,  in  his  comprehensive  charity,  and  lov« 
to  all  mankind.  *'  I  have  mentioned,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher above  referred  to,  "his  treatises  of  theology  aa 
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rom  his  other  productions;  but  the  truth  10^ 
teyer  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  incessant 

for  souls,  converted  to  theology.  As  piety 
ited  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffused  over  his  works. 
I  direction,  it  may  b^  truly  said,  philosophy  is 
at  to  philosophical  instruction ;  it  is  difficult 
page  without  learning,  or  at  least  wishing,  to 
The  attention  is  caught  by  indirect  instruo* 
he  that  sat  down  only  to  reason,  is  on  a  8ud<« 
>elled  to  pray."  The  same  eminent  writer 
ks  of  Watts*  laudable  efforts  to  promote  the 
lent  of  the  poor :  **  By  his  natn^  temper  he 
k  of  resentment;  but,  by  his  established  and 
>ractice,  he  was  gentle,  modest,  and  inoffensiye* 
3mess  appeared  in  his  attention  to  children, 
le  poor.     To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in  the 

his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his 
venue,  though  the  whole  was  not  a  hundred  a 
1  for  children,  he  condescended  to  lay  aside 
ir,  the  philosopher,  and  the  wit,  to  write  little 
devotion,  and  systems  of  instruction,  adapted 
rants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason 
ts  gradations  of  advapce  in  the  morning  of 
3ry  man  acquainted  with  the  common  prin- 
human  action,  will  look  with  veneration  on 
r,  who  is  at  one  time  combating  Locke,  and 
T  time  making  a  catechism  for  children  in 
th  year." 
)  recent  author,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 

Gems,"  expresses  his  opinion  of  Dr.  Watts' 
Songs  for  Children"  in  the  following  emphatic 
'Children  lisp  his  verses  long  before  they  even 
^— the  mora)  fixes  upon  the  mind  through  the 
Du,  and  is  retained  for  life.  The 'Divine  Songs' 
r  too  high,  nor  what  is  less  easy  of  attainment, 
r  the  comprehension  of  a  child,  and  they  tempt 
id  thought  by  the  graces  of  every  rhyme.  They 
)  without  being  weak ;  and  they  reason  with- 
;  argumentative.  They  are  indeed  the  most 
amples  in  our  language  of  the  achievement  of 
h  a  writer  desires  to  achieve.     We  Teg|Bad.T>T« 
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Watts,  therefore,  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  benefisuston  oC 
human  kind ;  and  maj  search  in  vain  through  the  thou- 
sand tombs  of  our  poets  for  so  many  golden  rerses  as 
we  find  in  those  ^Divine  Songs  for  Children.'"  Ur. 
Willmott  has  obserred,  in  reference  to  the  same  simple 
compositions: — "  In  this  manner  has  this  amiable  poet 
obtained  for  himself  a  place  in  our  hearts  among  tlie 
most  cherished  remembrances  of  childhood.  The  beo^ 
that  hums  by  us  on  the  summer  msa,  recalls  him  to 
the  memory ;  and  we  cannot  think  upon  our  mothen 
without  recollecting  Watts.*'  The  memoir  of  this  popular 
author  by  Southoy  is  peculiarly  interesting.  He  who 
composed  the  lives  of  the  pious  Wesley  and  the  brava 
Nelson,  could  scarcely  produce  a  biography  that  did  not 
possess  more  than  ordinary  merit 

Among  tho  numerous  epitomes  of  Watts*  lifo,  the  full 
and  interesting  sketch  in  ''The  Peimy  Cyclopedia" 
gives  the  best  account  of  his  voluminous  works.  The 
author  pronounces  tho  following  encomium  on  tho  bene- 
ficial effects  of  his  services  to  literature,  morality,  aud 
education : — *' Watts,"  says  he,  **is  a  classic  of  the  people. 
His  hymns  for  children  have  exercised  an  influence  o^ 
the  minds  of  tho  young  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
dissenting  body.  His  'Logic'  was  once  a  text  book  iai 
various  places  of  education.  He  wtis  in  his  thiy  one  of  tho  i 
most  zealous  advocates  of  tho  principles  which  p]ace4r|^' 
the  house  of  Hanover  on  the  throne.  In  his  pamphlet^ 
in  defence  of  tho  dissenting  charity  schools,  ho  was 
efficient  precursor  of  those  friends  of  popular  instructi< 
who  giive,  at  a  later  period,  their  countenance  and  8a| 
port  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  to  whom  the  causo  of  the  edi 
cation  of  the  poor  is  so  deeply  indebted;  and  his  tl 
logical  writings  are  prized  by  almost  the  whole  rcligioi 
public  of  Great  Britain.  Wherever  the  English  huigus 
is  spoken,  Isiuic  Watts  will  be  found  to  have  exe 
no  slender  iniluence  in  the  formation  of  public  opini( 
His  writings  have  contributed  much  to  keep  alive 
apirit  of  freedom^  toleration,  and  piety.** 
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This  tomb,  intcrlb'd  to  geAtle  PaneU's  nam% 

If  ay  jpeak  our  gratitude,  bat  not  his  fiune. 

Wbatar*  >mt  feels  his  sweetly  moral  lay, 

That  leads  to  truth  through  pleasure's  flowery  way! 

Celestial  themes  confess'd  his  taneftdaid ; 

And  hearen,  that  lent  him  genius,  was  repaid. 

Keedless  to  him  the  tribute  we  bestow. 

The  transitory  breath  of  fame  below : 

More  lasting  rapture  from  his  works  shall  rise, 

While  oonrerts  thank  their  poet  in  the  skies. 

Epitaph  hpOcHditttUh, 

life  of  this  agreeable  poet  has  been  written  by 
imith ;  but  even  in  his  accurate  narrative  there  are 
fccts  to  interest,  or  incidents  to  enliven  the  reader, 
omas  Parnell  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  167% 
unily  had  been  established  for  several  centuries  at 
ieton,  in  Cheshire,  and  settled  in  Ireland,  at  the 
ation  of  Charles  II.  His  fiather  belonged  to  an 
it  English  connexion,  and  was  well  known  for  his 
iment  to  the  commonwealth  party  in  the  civil  wars 
i&rles  I.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  educated  at 
^y  College,  in  his  native  city,  and  obtained  his 
a  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1700.  He  took  deacon's 
I  in  the  same  year,  and  was  ordained  three  years 
rards.  In  1705  he  was  presented  with  the  aroh- 
nry  of  Clogher ;  and  about  the  same  time,  ho 
ed  a  lady  named  Anne  Minchin,  celebrated  for  her 
aal  attractions  and  amiable  character.  Not  many 
after  their  union  she  died,  and  he  was  deeply 
ri  at  the  loss  he  sustained ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
Kid  to  have  hurried  him  into  intemperate  habits, 
Qgfa  bom  and  bred  in  Ireland,'*  says  Campbell,  ''he 
I  to  have  had  too  little  of  the  Irishman  in  his  local 
nnents.  His  aversion  to  the  manners  of  his  native 
ij  was  more  fastidious  than  amiable.  When  he 
mee  visited  Loudon  he  became  attached  to  it  for 
*  The  brilliant  society  for  which  London  was.  then 
Unated,  rendered  dehghtful  by  social  iniexconxvib 
man  mb  Addison,  Steele,  and  Congceye,  YiaA 
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•  • 

unquestionably  greater  attractions  for  FkkmeU  than  tl 

feitormance  of  his  clerical  duties  in  a  quiet  parish  i 
reland.  His  companions  were  at  that  time  of  the  Wb{ 
party;  but  at  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  re^ 
when  the  Tories  were  in  the  ascendant^  he  did  nc 
scruple  to  desert  his  old  frlemds,  and  cultivate  th 
intimacy,  as  well  as  adopt  the  principles,  of  Swift,  Fopi 
Gay,  and  others,  who  were  their  determined  opponent! 
The  death  of  the  Queen  cut  off  bis  hopes  of  prefcrmen 
in  the  church.  Swift,  however,  used  his  influence  wit 
Archbishop  King,  and  obtained  for  his  new  politia 
friend  the  vahiable  living  of  Finglas,  in  the  diocese  c 
Dublin,  said  to  have  been  worth  £400  a  year.  He  lot 
his  excellent  wife  in  1712,  and  from  that  period  to  hi 
death  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  despondency ;  and  move 
less  frequently  in  those  gay  circles  to  wliich  he  wa 
formerly  so  ardently  attachea.  He  died  at  Chester,  oi 
his  way  to  Ireland,  in  1717,  in  his  thirty-eighth  yeti 
before  he  had  risen  to  the  full  meridian  of  his  reputi 
tion.  He  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church  of  the  city  b 
which  he  expired. 

Parnell  does  not  rank  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  • 
the  English  poets.  Several  of  his  poetical  pieces,  how 
ever,  retain  their  popularity,  and  occupy  a  conspieuM 
place  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  British  mnM 
His  '*  Hermit"  is  the  most  generally  tvdmirod  of  liis  poeki 
cal  productions  ;  and  his  ''Night  Piece  on  Death,"  i 
warmly  praised  by  Goldsmith.  It  is  much  to  ParndR 
credit,  that  he  endeavoured  ta  inculcate  a  moral  in  d 
his  compositions.  Goldsmith  remarks  that  ''his  km 
guage  is  the  language  of  life,  conveying  the  warMl 
thoughts  in  the  simplest  expression ;"  and  Campbell,  all 
more  fikvour^ble  in  his  criticism  on  PamcU's  poetry,  w 
serves,  that  ''its  compass  is  not  extensive,  but  its  toneh 
peculiarly  delightful ;  not  from  mere  correctness  of  0^ 
pression  to  which  some  critics  have  stinted  its  prvT^ 
but  from  the  graceful  and  reserved  sensibility  tnai  i 
companied  his  polished  phraseolosy.  The  studied ' 
piness  of  his  diction  does  not  spoil  its  simplicity, 
poetry  is  like  a  flower  that  has  been  trained  and  p 
hy  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  but  which  preserves  ia 
cultured  8ta.te  ihe  ii8i\.\u»X  Ii:%jb;caasqi^  oiC  Ua  milder  air.' 
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|d«mitli*8  "  Life  of  Panieir  should  be  oontulied  for 
)r  particulars.  That  agreeable  and  natural  writer 
eratos  several  prose  works  of  which  Parnell  was 
athor;  amongstothers,  tbelife  of  Homer,  prefixed 
e  tnuskitiou  of  the  Iliad  by  Pope.  It  is  well 
n  that  the  lattor  eminent  author  applied  to  Parnell 
ssistance,  both  in  his  pootical  and  prose  oomposi- 
Parnoirs  poetical  career  was  not  of  long  dara- 

but,  as  Goldsmith  remarks,  'Mie  attained  a  share 
ne,  in  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  years,  equal  to  what 
of  his  contemporaries  wore  a  long  life  in  acquiring. 

poet,  ho  is  iivet  happy  in  the  selection  of  his 
3s,  and  scrupulously  careful  ill  the  choice  of  his 
cts.  His  productions  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
rj  things,  which  it  has  been  for  some  time  the 
m  to  admire;  in  writing  which  the  poet  sits  down 
>ut  any  plan,  and  heaps  up  splendid  images  with- 
ny  selections ;  when  the  reader  gfows  giddy  with 
d  and  admiration,  and  yet  soon  grows  weary,  ho 
carcely  tell  why.  Our  poet,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
lis  beauties  with  a  more  sparing  hand ;  ho  is  still 
iug  his  reader  forward,  and  just  gives  him  refresh- 

sufficient  to  support  him  to  the  journey's  end. 
10  end  of  his  course  the  reader  regrets  that  his  way 
•oen  so  short/  ho  wonders  tliat  it  gave  him  so  little 
•le,  and  so  resolves  to  go  the  journey  over  again.*' 
-•  Johnson,  with  his  accustomed  solidity  of  thought 
irength  of  diction,  i>ays  a  favourable  tribute  to  the 
Dry  of  this  pleasing  poet : — ''The  general  character 
imell,**  ho  justly  observes,  ''is  not  groat  extent  of 
rehensioH  or  fertility  of  mind.  Of  the  little  that 
m,  still  less  is  his  owoi.  His  praise  must  bo  derived 

the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction.     In  his  verses 

ifl  more  happiness  than  praise;  he  is  sprightly 
mi  eflfort,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never 
bes ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing  seems 
»!•  If  there  is  some  appearance  of  elaboration  in 
Hermit,'  the  narrative,  as  it  is  less  airy,  is  less 
ing.  Of  his  other  compositions,  it  is  impossible  to 
'hether  they  are  the  productions  of  nature  so  Qxoel* 
umottowant  tholio/po/art^  or  of  art  aoT^^uodi^i 
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to  memble  nainre."  The  ^Htiiiii  to  OoDtentaMi 
tho  '^  Furj  Tale,''  and  the  "^  AUegorj  on  Man,'*  with  t 
other  pieces  we  have  mentioned,  are  prodnetione  In 
which  a  fair  estimate  may  be  drawn  of  his  poetiesld 

w  a 

lacter.  He  wrote  sereral  agreeable  essays  for  the  **  Spi 
tator^  and  '<  Gnardian*"  The  bioffraphies  of  Pari 
by  JohiuKm  and  GoldBmith,  from  wbicn  we  hsTe  tak 
the  foregoing  extracts,  are  agreeable  and  instmctira 


EDWARD   YOUNG. 

Bcmm,  1661 ;  Din>,  1766. 


WMi  eofllnM  sbroadt  rarroanded,  Ug  widi  tbooffht^ 

With  palnftil  thoDgfat,  ^rtiich  moret,  jet  mends  the  heM% 

And  twells  to  aw'd  K^emnity,  see  Toong 

Ddfnii,  too,  to  dwell  beneath  my  hnmble  roof! 

The  reliqnef  of  the  dead,  with  fttll  fix'd  ^o, 

Denodi^  deq»  refleetion,  he  eurvcyf, 

And  smilet  at  weak  nortality !  abtorb'd 

In  contemplation,  on  the  Jarring  wor.M 

Be  looks  indignant.   'Cross  the  flhordcM  title 

Of  ftill  eternity  his  steadfast  gaze 

Is  fix'd;  nor  once  retoms,  sare  that  he  casts 

One  look  of  pity  on  disastrous  man! 

Btaek€L    From  **  The  Bardi  (fSrUahJ 

This  distingnished  sacred  poet  was  the  only  son  of  I 
Edward  Young,  fellow  of  W  inchcater  College,  and  red 
of  Upham,  in  Hampshire.  Ho  was  born  at  his  fathe 
Mving,  in  June,  1C81,  though  some  writers  Imye  dal 
^.'  birth  two  years  earlier.  Ho  receive^l  his  eai 
'^'^  -^tion  in  the  same  distinguiuhcd  seminary  as  I 
guage  .^jjj  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Now  Colle| 
thoughtfcr^  this  University  ho  ohtained  a  hiw-fellowsli 
more  t^y^j8iihee(incnt\y,  in  1719,  he  took  the  dcgi 
serves,  that  v„j|  La^g,  Jt  ^^w  at  this  time  his  intent! 
peculiarly  dclig.,i  profession ;  but  the  religious  tends 
pression  to  which^j^j^j^  developed  themselves  dori: 
but  from  the  graw.     j,         j^  j^j^^  g^,„^  ^^ 

companied  his  polish^  ^j^^  ^^^^y^  U^  dcvot^nl  hims 
piness  of  his  diction  a^^  j^  preference  to  law :  ai 
poetry  wj/^e  a  flower  i^  of  Tindal,  who  wi.s  intimat« 
by  the  ikiU  of  the  gard.^^  exercised  his  own  judgnii 
caltued  atite  ihe  natuxa  ^    « 
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aII  abstruse  questions  that  suggested  themselves  to 
mind  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  especially  on 
igiouB  subjects.  Tindal,  his  examiner,  used  to  say  of 
0,  "  the  other  boys  I  can  always  answer,  because  I 
ow  whence  they  have  their  arguments,  which  1  have 
bd  a  hundred  times  :  but  that  fellow.  Young,  is  always 
Btering  me  with  something  of  his  own."  He  com- 
meed  his  literary  career  in  1712,  and  his  first  poetical 
Qsion  was  entitled  an  **  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honour- 
le  George  Lansdowne.'*  This  adulatory  poem  was 
mposcd  in  the  same  servile  spirit  that  characterizc<i 
iny  of  Young's  subsequent  performances.  To  lavish 
lise  upon  the  great,  and  to  seek  for  place  and  pre- 
ment,  distinguished  him  from  the  commencement  of 
I  progress  in  life  until  its  close.  In  1713  he  published 
3  "Last  Day,"  and  "Force  of  Religion  or  Vau(iuishcd 
ve,"  founded  on  the  history  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and . 
rd  Guilford.  The  object  of  this  production  is  to  show 
5  influence  which  religion  can  exercise  over  the  most 
werful  of  the  human  affections.  A  poem  on  the  death 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  accession  of  George  IL,  was  his 
It  performance.  This  effusion  was  altogether  of  a 
idatory  clianicter,  designed  to  honour  the  memory  of 
3  deceased,  and  to  flatter  the  character  of  the  living 
march.  It  added  nothing  to  Young's  reputation,  and 
j&  soon  forgotten.  Of  his  academical  attainments  a 
ry  high  opinion  was  entertained  by  the  literary  men 
Ui  whom  he  was  associated.  As  a  mark  of  the  esti- 
ktion  in  which  he  was  held  for  his  learning  as  well 
his  poetry,  he  was  appointed  in  170G  to  deliver 
Latin  oration  on  the  founding  of  the  Codrington 
bnuy. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Young  was  led  into  some 
uthful  indiscretions ;  but  he  successfully  resisted  at- 
npts  which,  it  is  alleged,  were  made  while  he  was  at 
1  Souls*  College,  to  shake  his  belief  in  the  principles 
Christianity.  About  the  year  1719  he  was  ambitious 
excel  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  brought  out  his 
igedy  of  "  Busirus,"  which  was-  acted  at  Drury-lane 
Ui  considerable  popularity.  He  published  at  the 
me  time  a  "  Paraphrase  on  part  of  the  Book  oi  3o\>J 
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and  his  *' Poetical  Letter,**  addressed  to  Tickell,  on  tiM 
death  of  Addison.  The  former  work  is  praised  In 
Warton  and  Dr.  Aikin,  both  competent  jndges  of  poetM 
merit.  Tonng  held  for  some  time  the  situation  of  tntor  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  which  he  afterwards  relinquished  at  tibi 
solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton.  This  nobleman, 
it  appears,  thought  so  highly  of  Toung^s  literary  attain- 
ments, that  he  conferred  upon  him  annuities,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  £200  a  year;  but  after  the  duke*i 
death,  this  sum  and  other  pecuniary  claims  of  the  peel 
upon  his  Grace's  estates,  became  the  subject  of  legil 
dispute  with  his  creditors. 

in  1721  was  acted  the  ''Eevenge,"  a  traeedy  resem- 
bling in  some  points,  but  very  inferior  to,  Shakspeare*! 
celebrated  play  of  ''Othello."  The  merits  of  this  plaj 
have  been  frequently  criticised,  and  have  received  i 
liberal  share  of  c<ommendation.  He  next  published  seven 
satires,  entitled  the  "  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  ft» 
sion,"  which  appeared  between  the  years  1725  and  1728. 
It  has  been  stated  that  he  received  the  large  sum  of£2,0(K) 
for  these  works.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Joseph  Warton,  lbs 
poet,  have  praised  the  "  Universal  Passion,"  as  a  very 
superior  performance.  During  the  life  of  the  Duke  vi 
Wharton,Young  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  into 
Parliament.  This  disappointment  induced  him  to  retun 
to  his  favourite  enjoyment,  the  composition  of  poetry; 
and  it  appears  also  to  have  confirmed  a  previous  incli- 
nation for  the  clerical  profession.  He  accordingly  took 
orders,  though  then  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  soon  afte^ 
wards  obtained  a  living  in  Herts,  with  a  chaplaincy  to 
George  II.  In  addition  to  those  preferments,  he  received 
a  small  living  from  his  college.  He  continued  his  li- 
terary labours,  and  brought  out  several  odes  and  other 
poems.  Among  these  was  a  publication  of  a  religiooi 
character,  entitled  ''A  true  Estimate  of  Human  Life^* 
and  which  added  to  his  poetical  reputation.  He  printed 
about  the  same  time  a  '*  Sermon  on  tlie  Martyrdom  of 
Charles  I.,"  which  he  had  preached  before  the  Uonae  of 
Commons,  and  received  their  thanks. 

In  1731  Young  married  a  young  widow,  Lady  Elitt* 
beth  Lee,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  by  whoa 
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lon^  wKose  irregularities  of  oondact  caused  his' 
oh  unhappiness.  His  domestic  life  was  further- 
1  by  the  death  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  two  daugh* 
9r  first  marriage,  and  afterwards  of  herself,  to 

was  tenderly  attached.     These  sorrows  and 
omenta  are  said  to  have  increased  the  natural 
to  which  he  was  always  subject;  and  it  is 

at  his  severe  domestic  trials  led  him  to  write 
idmired  and  celebrated  ef  his  poetical  works^ 
iplaint  or  Night  Thoughts."  In  the  latter 
his  life,  after  Uie  death  of  his  lady,  and  when 
tained  an  advanced  age,  he  allowed  his  house- 
exercise  unlimited  control  over  him — a  weak- 
b  exposed  him  to  ridicule  and  calumny.  His 
or  preferment  did  not  cease  to  exist  as  he 
r,  for  at  the  age  of  eighty  he  solicited  further 
rem  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  was  appointed 
!;he  Closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
ath-bed  he  declined  to  see  his  profligate  son, 
him  his  forgiveness,  and  made  him  his  heir* 
n  1765,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
>  his  ''Night  Thoughts,"  the  first  parts  of  which 
in  1742,  Young  wrote  several  poetical  works 

death  of  his  wife,  the  last  of  which  was  his 
tied  "Resignation,"  published  in  1762.  Of  the 
ns  composed  by  Young  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
agedy  of  the  "Brothers,"  and  his  "Conjectures 
al  Composition,"  published  in  1759,  are  the 
resting  and  valuable.  Goldsmith  wrote  a  very 
ntary  notice  of  the  "Conjectures"  in  "The 
leview"  for  1760.  In  his  youth  Young  wa« 
rom  the  vice  of  dissipation ;  and  in  the  matu- 
I  life,  he  stooped  from  the  dignity  of  his  sacred 
I,  by  courting,  with  too  great  an  anxiety^ 
ignities  and  applause.  Of  his  private  eharao« 
)  closing  years  of  his  life,  there  are  but  few 
"s  recorded.  He  lived  much  in  retirement,  and 

have  been  simple  in  his  habits,  agreeable  in 
)rs,and  strict  in  the  performance  of  his  religious 
[le  was  fond  of  walking  in  the  churchyard, 
ging  in  serious  meditations  among  lYie  Vns^MU 


I. .  •• 
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matelj  received  as  to  be  treated  and  considered 
of  his  family,  aud  that  not  only  once,  and  foi 
time,  but  oftener,  and  for  many  months  at  a  ti 
him  always  the  same.  He  appeared  neither  as 
[\  "3  ®^  sorrow,'   nor   as  *a  fellow  of  infinite  jesi 

'  dignity  of  a  great  and  a  good  mind  appear^  i 

actions  and  in  all  his  words.  He  conversed  on  : 

^  subjects  with  the  cheerfulness  of  virtue;  his  pi 

K  nndebased ' by  gloom  or  enthusiasm;  he  was  re 

^ ;  the  perfbrmance  of  all  its  duties,  both  in  pnbli 

['     /  private.     In  his  domestic  character  he  was  am 

.  V  ;.  he  was  venerable  in  the  Christian.     His  politei 

I"  such  as  I  never  saw  equalled;  it  was  invariab 

iv  superiors  4n  rank — to  his  equals,  and  to  his  inH 

If.    i'  differed  only  in  degrees  of  elegance.  I  never  he 

!;ui|  speak  with  roughness  to  his  meanest  servant.  * 

'  Vj{  conversation,  upon  lively  subjects,  he  had  a  b: 

y^\  \  of  wit  which  was  peculiar  to  himself.    I  know 


■y       '  to  describe  it  but  by  saying  that  it  was  both  hei 

7 


and  softened  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  his 


i  have  seen  him  ill  and^  in  pain,  yet  the  serenii 


'  mind  remained  unruffled ;  I  never  heard  a  pee 

^     ^  pression  Mi  from  his  lips." 


The  merits  of  Young  as  a  poet  have  been  c 
bv  manv  pminent  writers.     It  seema  to  be  thn 
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I  tlie  weiglit  of  his  testimon j  to  tlie  High  order 
displayed  in  this  poem.  "  The  author,"  eajis 
jxbibited  a  very  wide  display  of  original  poetry, 
d  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allosions — 
esa  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  &ncy 
owers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  The 
3  of  this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copious- 
ticular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded;  the  power 
whole,  and  in  the  whole  Qiere  is  a  magni- 
ke  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantations,  the 
nee  of  vast  extent  and  endless  diversity.^ 
lodern  critics,  who  have  reviewed  the  works 
,  there  is  not  one  better  qualified  to  forma  just 
of  his  excellences  and  defects  than  Camp- 
^he  reader,"  he  remarks,  ^'most  sensitive  to 
lent  poet's  faults,  must,  however,  have  felt, 
e  is  in  him  a  spark  of  originality  which  is 
ig  extiuguished,  however  far  it  may  be  from 

the  entire  mass  of  his  poetry.  Many  and 
are  his  touches  of  sublime  expression,  of  pro« 
eetion,  and  of  striking  imagery.   It  is  recaJling 

of  these  to  allude  to  his  description,  in  the 
»ok,  of  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  not  of  this 
his  simile  of  the  traveller  at  the  opening  of 
book,  to  his  spectre  of  the  antediluvian  worlds 
ime  parts  of  his  very  unequal  description  of 
gration  j  above  all,  to  that  noble  and  fitmiliaf 

When  final  ruin  fiercely  drires 
Her  ploughsharo  o^er  creation. 

that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  maintains  a  flight  of 
ig  free  from  oblique  associations;  but  he  has 
L  passages  which  philosophy  might  make  hex 
experience  select  for  her  mottoes." 
[istanding  these  encomiums,  it  is  right  to  no- 
ust,  that  the  critical  judgments  passed  upon 
;eneral  characteristics  as  a  poet,  and  particu* 
lation  to  the  great  work  with  which  his  name 
separably  associated,  the  "  Night  Thoughts,*' 
.  in  many  instances  the  reverse  of  &vourable. 
ters  of  no  ordinary  celebrity  have  <^mm«u\AdL 
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in  MToro  terms  on  the  gloomy  spirit  and  inflated  tlijh 
of  that  celebrated  poem.  The  author  of  tlie  dabonli 
article  on  poetry  m  "The  Encyclopedia  Britannioii* 
pronounces  a  much  hamhcr  judgment  upon  its  chane 
ter  than  those  wo  have  selocUxl  from  other  critics.  H< 
remarks :  **  Young  is  a  poet  of  fire,  and  of  a  deeidsd 
though  pcryertc<l  ingenuity.  Ue  exhibits  a  curious  mi» 
turo  of  tho  style  of  Queen  Anne*8  day  with  the  men 
pensive  nnd  meditative  cast  of  our  own.  Few  poenM 
could  t>e  poiutiHl  out  in  which  so  much  point,  mm  wit 
and  brilliancy  have  been  employed  with  so  littlo  cffeel 
The  whole  iK)em  w  a  long  epigram,  a  string  of  hyperboles 
It  is  precinoly  such  a  work,  in<lce<i,  as  wo  should  cxpeel 
to  be  pro<iu(*«d  by  a  ]>erR(m  naturally  of  a  cheerful  ton 
of  min<i,  ])utting  on,  for  the  sake  of  eifecti  the  garb  si 
melancholy  and  misanthropy,  and  weariness  of  oziit 
once ;  and  compoMing,  aa  ho  is  said  to  have  done,  bj 
tho  light  of  a  candle  stuck  into  a  human  skull.  It  btt 
the  worst  point  of  Lord  ByronV  miinner,  without  the 
eamestnesH  and  vority  of  that  feeling  of  weariness  d 
the  world  which  speaks  throughout  Childo  Harold.** 

There  is  an  excellent  Hketcli  of  Young's  life  in  "Tin 
Fenny  (?yel()pe<lia,*'  the  author  of  which  writers  to  tiM 
same  ctlect  regarding  the  pocfs  general  stylo  of  com* 
position.  "The  *Niglit  ThoughtM,'"  he  observes,  "arel 
series  of  argumentative  iM)cniH  in  blank  ver^M%  in  pnxifd 
the  immortality  of  tho  soul  and  the  truth  of  (yhriHtianitJ, 
an<l,  as  a  couHCtnience,  the  necesHity  of  ntligious  aad 
monil  conduct.  Young's  exhibitions  of  life  are  those  ol 
a  man  who  hiul  mixed  with  the  world,  and  had  oltserved 
it  well;  and  though  they  are  generally  somowhai 
gloomy,  and  touched  with  the  exa<;geniting  ]>encil  ol 
the  satirist,  they  abound  in  im]H>rtunt  truths.**  Tbi 
rea<lcr  is  r.  f(*rre<i  to  tho  works  from  which  wo  bavi 
taken  the  foregoing  extracts,  nnd  to  *'  Tho  Hirgrapliii 
Britannica,*'  for  further  (h'tiiils  reM]>eeting  this  dit< 
tinguinhtMl  KngliHh  ]>oet.  The  biographies  by  Wift 
mott  and  Hell,  the  latter  of  which  is  ])ublisliod  m  LarA 
ner's  '*  (?y<^lopedia**  will  be  rinid  with  great  interesi 
and  pleasun\ 

ilenry   T.    Tuckonuan,  an    American    criticy    h« 


ome  striking  obsenratioms  in  his  **  Tliouglits 

Poets,"  respectiDg  the  gloomj  character  of 
I  poetry.  '*He  has  no  h,k  claim,"  says  that 
li  author,  ''to  be  considered  emphaticiulj  the 
.  of  the  tomb,  or  the  bard  of  aorrow.  The 
il  aspects  of  human  life  and  destiny  can  be  set 
a  far  nobler  manner.  Around  the  memories  of 
arted,  poetry  has  scattered  £a»r  richer  flowers 
n  be  found  in  the  *  Night  Thoughts.'  The  sor- 
faumanrty  have  been  sung  in  sweeter  strains, 
of  courage  and  hope,  emotions  of  patient  ten- 
sentiments  of  magnanimity  and  trust  have  been 
,  when  bards  of  more  simplicity  and  love  have 
he  lyre.  Poetry  can  make  even  the  thought  of 
eautiful,  and  the  sadness  of  bereavement  not 

certain  pleasure.  Great  poets  have  elicited 
e  sternest  suffering  a  principle  of  enjoyment. 
)  faith  and  earnest  4ove  can  conjure  spirits  the 
vely  from  the  darkest  abyss.  By  exhibiting 
mergy  in  conflict  with  adversity,  by  giving  free 
the  eloquence  of  sorrow,  by  invoking  the  spirit 
,  the  muse  often  weaves  a  raiilbow  over  the 
f  tears." 

bad  advanced  thus  far  in  -onr  biographical 
ical  sketches  when  an  admirable  work  was  put 
*  hands,  which  supplies  a  want  that  has  been 
i  by  the  studeuts  of  English  composition.     The 

to  which  we  refer  is  entitled  "Outlines  of 
Literature,"  by  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  B.A.,  Professor 
Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum  of  Petersbnrgh* 
sellent  manual,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  author, 
kttenspt  to  describe  the  causes,  instruments^  and 
»f  those  great  revolutions  in  taste  which  form 
'e  termed  schools  of  writing."  To  attain  this 
le  haj3  treated  biograpliically  and  critically  of 
fi  powerful  and  influential  names  in  English 
'e,  sketched  the  intellectual  features  of  the  age 
h  they  lived,  given  a  concise  history  of  their 
ons,  analyzed  their  merits,  and  delineated,  with 
ill  and  judgment,  the  literary  character  oi  «QiA\i 

writer,  both  in  prose  and  vorae.    TYie  \k^ 
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is  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  our  most  eminent  poelM 
philosophers,  dnunatists,  diyines,  historianSy  esaayiBt^j 
and  novelists.  As  a  specimen  of  Shaw's  oriticism,  m' 
quote  his  appropriate  remarks  on  the  diction  of  Youngi 
Speaking  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  he  aajs  .'—''The 
style  is  of  a  kind  little  capable  of  keeping  alire  thoN 
awful  feelings  of  wonder  and  sublimity  which  his  gaum 
is  so  powerml  in  evoking.  In  him  the  intellect  had  la 
undue  predominance  over  the  imagination  and  the  sensi- 
bility; and  hardly  does  he  arise  up  before  us  soms 
grand  image  of  death,  of  power,  or  of  immortalityi  thaa 
he  tiims  aside  to  seek  after  remote  and  fiuitastio  allii- 
siouf^  which  instantly  destroys  the  potent  charm.  Fev 
writers  are  so  unequal  as  Young,  or  rather,  few  writen 
of  sucl, powerful  and  acknowledged  genius,  were  ersr 
so  deficient  in  comparative  or  critical  taste.  To  hia 
every  idea  seemed  good,  provided  only  it  was  stroma 
original,  and  ingenious;  and  as  his  subject  was  piedsm 
tho  one  best  suited  to  this  species  of  intellectaal  swonL 
play,  tho  conceits,  unexpected  analogies,  and  epignm- 
niatic  turns,  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  are  as  offirauTt 
and  incongruous  as  would  be  the  placing  of  the  frippeiy 
fountains,  and  clipped  yews,  and  trimmed  parterres  it 
Versailles  among  the  glaciers  and  precipices  of  Alpine 
scenery.  V 

"  It  woqjd  be  unjust,  however,  were  wo  to  refuse  our 
tribute  of  acknowledgment  and  admiration  to  the  vart 
richness  and  fertility  of  imagination  displayed  by  this 
powerful  writer ;  it  is  the  fertility  of  a  tropical  dimats^ 
or  rather  it  is  the  abundant  vegetation  of  a  volcaaio 
region ;  flowers  and  weeds,  the  hemlock  and  the  vinCL 
the  gaudy  and  noxious  poppy,  and  the  innocent  and 
life-supporting  wheat — all  is  brought  forth  with  a  bound- 
less and  indiscriminate  profusion."  The  critical  strie* 
turcs  of  Chambers  and  Craik  should  be  read  in  co» 
nexion  with  those  we  have  transcribed  from  othtr 
authors. 
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ALLAN  BAMSAT. 

BoBir,  1686  s  Dibd.  1768. 

Here,  'midst  fhoie  icenes  that  taught  Uiy  Borie  miiM 

Her  sweetest  song— 4he  hills,  the  woods,  Ihe  streams, 

Where  beauteous  Peggy  stray'd,  listening  the  while 

Her  **  Gentle  Shepherd's"  tender  tale  of  love— 

Boenes  which  thy  pencil,  true  to  nature,  .gare 

To  live  for  ever— sacred  be  this  shrine. 

And  unpro&ned  by  ruder  hands,  the  stone. 

That  owes  its  honours  to  thy  deathless  name.— JhtMT  l^fdet, 

B  personal  history  of  Allan  Kamsi^  was  not  yaried 
any  striking  incidents,  but  a  careud  pernsal  of  it  is 
mlated  to  make  a  useful  impression  on  the  youthful 
id.  His  life  affords  an  example  of  how  much  may  be 
omplished  by  a  person  in  humble  circumstances, 

0  combines  integrity  and  diligence  with  superior  ta- 
ts. Many  of  our  illustriouls  Bntish  poets  haye  sprung 
n  the  ranks  of  the  common  people.  Of  this  class  the 
st  distinguished  was  Kobert  Bums;  but  next  to  him 
>riginalgenius  was  the  highly-gifted  subject  of  tiliia 
tch.  The  production  by  which  he  acquired  His 
itieaX  fame  was  the  '^  Gentle  Shepherd,**  one  e£  the 
st  natural  pastoral  dramas  eyer  written,  and  which 

1  conferred  upon  the  author  the  complimentary  de- 
oation  of  the '' Scottish  Theocritus."  Eiobert  Bamsay, 

father  of  the  poet,  was  a  workman  in  the  lead  mines 
Lord  Hopetown,  at  Lead-hills^  and  his  wife  was  the 
ighter  of  an  English  miner.  They  were  industrious 
sons  in  a  lowly  rank,  and  occupied  a  small  hamlet 
lated  on  the  high  mountains  that  diyide  Clydesdale 
I  Annandale,  in  Lanarkshire.  In  this  poor  cottage, 
I  ruins  of  which  continue  to  be  yisited  as  an  object 
interest  by  the  inquiring  trayeller,  their  son  Allan 
9  bom,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1686.  When  he  was 
t  a  yery  young  child,  and  as  soon  as  his  strength 
mitted,  he  was  employed  by  his  iiftther  in  the  mines 
assisting  to  wash  the  ore.  Of  his  occupations  and 
rsuits,  during  the  early  period  of  his  life,  few  particu- 
9  haye  been  preseryed.  The  parish  s<4iool  afforded 
a  the  only  education  he  receiyed  in  his  youth;  and 
ire  is  no  eyidence  to  show,  that  it  extended  beyond 
I  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  aTil\imel\Q.  v^ii^c^ 
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he  waa  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  leisure  time  was  enh 
ployed  in  performinff  the  humble  duties  of  a  shepherd, 
an  occupation  whi(£,  as  one  of  his  biographers  has 
remarked,  "  may  hare  engendered  those  pleasing  and 
accurate  ideas  of  rural  life  which  he  afterwards  described 
with  so  much  truth  and  nature  in  his  celebrated  pastors! 
comedy  of  the  'Gentle  Shepherd.'"  His  fiither  died 
when  Allan  was  in  his  boyhood,  and  his  mother  married 
a  second  time  to  a  small  fiEumer  in  Lanarkshire.  Hit 
6tep-£B.ther  was  soon  anxious  to  be  relieyed  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  him,  and  accordingly,  in  1701,  he 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  hair- 
dresser. He  laboured  assiduously  to  learn  the  humble 
trade  which  had  been  selected  for  him,  and  when  he 
had  served  his  time,  he  set  up  in  that  business  for 
himself,  which  he  followed  for  several  years,  with  thi 
success  which  generally  attends  continued  industry  and 
perseverance. 

"  Some  of  his  biographers  dispute,**  says  the  author 
of  his  life,  published  in  the  "  Beauties  of  the  Scottish 
Poets,"  'Hhat  Ramsay  ever  combined  shaving  with 
wig-making,  and  of  course  strenuously  deny  that  he 
was  a  barber.  But  in  this  particular,  as  in  that  ti 
his  pedigree,  zeal  evidently  outruns  judgment.  Inde- 
pendently of  general  belief  as  to  him  individually,  it  is 
certain  that  shaving  and  wig-making  have  been  alwayi 
united  in  Scotland,  and  there  is  no  fact  to  prove  tint 
the  poet*8  practice  formed  an  exception  to  the  genend 
rule."  It  is  creditable,  however,  to  his  good  sense  and 
discretion,  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  humble  lint 
of  life  in  which  Providence  had  placed  him,  and  that  bt 
managed,  by  a  proper  emplo3rment  of  his  leisure  hoon, 
to  improve  his  mind,  and  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  poetical 
composition  by  writing  songs,  and  other  short  pieces  in 
his  native  dialect.  In  1712,  Ramsay  married  Christian 
Ross,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  writer  or  legal  pnu>- 
titioner  in  Edinburgh.  She  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
wife  and  raqther,  and  bore  him  eight  children,  the  eldesl 
of  whom  was  a  son,  who  in  after  life  became  an  eminenl 

S)rtrait  painter,  and  was  employed  professionally  Vj 
eoi;ge  IIL,  and  his  Queen.     Ramsay  was  at  this  tim 
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1hf«iiyHn±  yean  of  age,  and  be  bad  no  sooner  incDnred 
Ae  leBponsibility  of  a  bnsband  and  a  &ther  tban  he 
entered  upon  bu  BuocessM  career  as  a  poet.  His 
KterazT  ettbsions  brought  him  into  notice,  and  being  of 
aa  amiable  temper  and  social  disposition^  he  was  alwajs 
a  welcome  gaest  at  the  dnbs  and  other  conyivial  meet- 
inga  which  were  then  so  common  in  Edinburgh. 

The  writer  of  the  prefatory  memoir  to  the  *'  Select 
Poetical  Works  of  Allan  Ramsay,"  published  by  William 
and  Robert  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  gives  the  following 
aeooant  of  his  works,  until  the  appearance  of  his  great- 
est performance,  the  ''OenfJe  Shepherd,"'  in  1725 : — ''His 
eaniest  rerses  were  written  for  the  amusement  of  yi^ 
riooB  clubs  of  gentlemen  and  wits,  into  which  he  was 
admitted.  In  the  course  of  a  few  subsequent  years^ 
while  assiduously  prosecuting  his  humble  business,  he 
wrote  various  pieces,  chiefly  of  a  comic  nature,  which 
he  published  in  little  sheets  or  broadsides,  and  which 
were  in  some  instances  sold  by  hawkers  in  the  streets. 
It  became  common,  we  are  informed,  for  the  wires  of 
the  oitixens  of  Edinburgh,  to  send  out  their  children 
with  a  penny  to  buy  'Allan  Ramsay's  last  piece/  The 
meet  important  of  these  publications  was  'Christ's  Kirk 
on  the  Green,' partly  consisting  of  a  droll  poem  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  James  of  Scothmd  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  partly  of  two  additional  cantos,  in 
an  equally  humorous  style,  by  himself.  This  appealed 
in  1716,  and  with  some  similar  works,  which  soon 
followed,  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet  amongst 
bis  own  countrymen.  Being  thus  introduced  into  tiie 
business  of  literature,  he  gradually  relinquished  his 
business  as  a  wig-maker,  and  adopted  that  of  a  book- 
■ellery  which  must  have  been  much  more  suitable  to  his 
taste.  His  writings  now  bore  imprints  which  stated 
ihat  ihey  were  sold  at  'the  sign  of  the  Mercury,  oppo- 
site the  head  of  Niddr/s  Wynd.'  In  1720,  aU  his 
misoellaneous  writings  were  collected  into  a  handsome 
quarto  volume,  which  being  published  by  subscription, 
and  extensively  patronized  by  the  gentry  of  his  native 
oonntiyy  realised  for  him  we  sum  of  four  hundred 
gaim 
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'^  Before  this  period,  his  acknowledged  talents,  and 
the  pleasantry  of  his  conTersation,  had  seoored  for  hiv 
the  friendship  of  many  persons  of  high  rank  and  cnlti* 
tated  taste,  whose  society  could  not  mil  to  hare  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  refining  nis  mind.  He  had  also 
become  conyersant  with  the  writings  of  Pryden,  Pope, 
Prior,  and  Gby,  and  made  some  attempts,  l^  no  means 
despicable,  to  imitate  their  rhetorical  and  epigiammatio 
style  of  rersifioation,  though  generally  retaining  ideas 
essentially  Scottish.  The  'TearTable  Miscellany/  m 
collection  of  Scottish  songs,  indnding  many  of  his  own, 
published  in  1719,  and  the  ^Erergreen/  a  collection  of 
old  Scottish  poeUy,  published  in  1724,  were  works 
which,  if  they  did  net  greatly  add  to  his  fame^  must 
have  at  leaat  tended  to  his  profit.'' 

To  the  story  and  merits  of  the  ''Gentle  Shepherd," 
which  placed  ftamsay  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  poets 
of  his  day,  we  shall  particularly  refer  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  sketch.  Its  publication  increased  both  his  repu- 
tation and  his  pecuniary  means;  and  in  1726  he  re- 
moved his  shop  to  part  of  the  city,  which  was  th« 
favourite  resort  of  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished 
of  the  inhabitants.  Prosperity  followed  him  to  his 
new  residence,  where  he  continued  to  follow  his  trade 
until  he  had  acquired  a  moderate  independence.  To 
his  general  business  as  a  bookseller,  he  added  a  circu- 
lating library,  which  was  the  first  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland.  Ramsay's  religions  views  were  not 
of  so  strict  a  character  as  those  of  his  countrymen 
generally.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  amuse- 
ments, of  which  the  Presbyterians  stron^y  disapproved. 
He  saw  no  objection  to  attend  balls,  concerts,  and 
theatrical  entertainments.  The  drama  was  at  that  pe- 
riod denounced  in  Scotland  as  dangerous  to  the  piety 
and  morals  of  the  community.  Bimisay  regarded  this 
feeling  as  the  result  of  honest,  though  mistaken  fiuiati- 
oism,  and  resolved  upon  doing  all  in  his  power  to  check 
or  extinguish  it.  He  accordingly  attempted  to  stem 
the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  by  fitting  up,  in  the  year 
1736,  and  at  his  own  cost,  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh. 
This  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  lifo  brought  do^ 
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l^on  him  tbe  most  Tiolent  opposition  from  the  religions 

Srtion  of  the  oommonitj,  and  also  from  the  wits  of  the 
jy  who  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  their  sarcasms  and  waggeiy  at  the  poet's  expense. 
A  variety  of  squibs  and  satirical  pamphlets  came  forth, 
from  the  press  which  transgressed  th«  limits  of  legiti- 
mate controversy,  and  were  disfigured  by  the  most 
scurrilous  personalities.  Bamsajr's  low  origin,  his  humble 
calling,  his  style  of  living,  and  his  taste  for  splendid 
fdmiture,  became  the  fEivourite  points  of  attack,  and 
nothing  was  left  undone  that  ridicule  and  abuse  could 
accomplish  to  blast  his  prospects  of  success  in  his  new 
and  perilous  speculation.  The  violence  of  his  opponents 
had  the  desired  effect.  He  expended  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  building  his  theatre,  when  the  act  for  licensing 
the  stage,  which  was  passed  in  the  following  year,  gave 
the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  a  power  to  shut  it  up. 
They  availed  themselves  of  the  right  which  the  law 
conferred  upon  them,  and  nearly  ruined  the  unfortu- 
nate projector  of  the  scheme.  Campbell,  in  his  brief 
memoir  of  Hanisay,  observes,  "  ten  years  after  the  date 
of  this  clisappointment,  he  had  the  satisfsLction  of  seeing 
dramatic  entertainments  freely  enjoyed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  was  not  only  left 
without  legal  relief  for  his  own  loss  in  the  speculation, 
but  he  was  assailed  with  libels  on  his  moral  character 
lor  having  endeavoured  to  introduce,  as  it  was  termed, 
the  '  hell-bred  play-house  comedians.'** 

Bamsay  bore  this  reverse  with  great  firmness,  and 
songht  to  repair  his  shattered  fortune  by  increased 
exertion  in  his  business.  He  succeeded,  and  with  the 
means  thus  honourably  obtained,  was  enabled  to  retire, 
and  erect  a  neat  villa  on  the  Castle-hill  •f  Edinburgh, 
where  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  moderate  comforts,  poetical  celebrity,  and  the 
society  of  a  select  circle  of  literary  friends.  This  resi- 
dence was  beautifully  situated,  but  of  a  whimsical  con- 
straction ;  and  was  compared,  from  its  peculiar  shape, 
to  a  goose-pie.  It  was  then  called,  and  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  '*  Eamsay  Garden."  A  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  Eamsay's  personal  appeajrance  and  'nvoI^\^'>^t%^ 
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may  be  eolleeted  from  his  letters  to  Mr.  jMbwfle^  writtotf 
in  1719, anclto Mr. Smibert, pablished in  N86, in  ^Thm 
Gentleman's  Magazine."  ]a  an  epistle  to  a  friendly 
composed  in  1755,  be  speaks  of  himself  imjM  following 
agreeable  lines: — 

Though  bom  to  no  m  ineh  of  ground, 
{[  keep  my  conacifmse  white  and  sound.; 
And  though  I  ne'er  was  a  rich  keeper, 
-To  ma^e  th^t  fip  I  live  the  cheaper : 
By  tUis  ae  knack  tve  made  a  shift 
^Q  drive  ambitious  care  adrift ; 
And  now  in  years  and  sense  grown  anld. 
In  ease  I  like  my  limbs  to  fauld. 
Debts  I  abhor,  and  plan  to  be 
From  shackling  trade  and  danger  free ; 
T)iat  I  may,  loosed  frae  care  and  strife. 
With  calmness  view  the  edge  of  life ; 
And  when  a  tall  ripe  age  shall  crave, 
Sli4«  eas^y  into  my  grave. 

Those  who  were  9iost  intimate  with  him  bear  the 
warmest  testimon^r  to  the  ^odness  of  his  nature,  .the 
amiability  of  his  dispositioD,  and  the  mildness  of  his 
temper.  He  was  attacked  with  the  disease  of  a  sonnry 
in  his  gums,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  7th  oi 
January,  1758,  at  the  age  of  serenty-two.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  Grey  Friar's  Ohurch  in  £dinbni|^ 
where  a  monument  was  erected  some  years  ago  to  nia 
memory. 

*'  So  much  of  pleasantly,"  says  Chambers,  '*  good 
humour,  and  worldly  enjoyments,  is  mixed  with  the 
history  of  Allan  Ramsay,  that  his  life  is  one  of  the  greea 
and  sunny  spotsin  literary 'biography.  His  genius  waa 
well  rewarded;  and  he  possessed  that  tenor  of  mind, 
whidi  Dayid  Hume  says  it  is  more  happy  to  possess 
than  to  -  be  bom  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year — a 
disposition  always  to  see  the  fEiyourable  side  of  things." 
Bamsay  was  a  yoluminous  writer,  but  -much  that  ho 

Snblished,  especially  among  his  miscellaneous  pieces^ 
id  not  possess  sterling  merit;  and  some  of  his  talea 
are  written  in  a  strain  of  indelicacy  whidi  cannot  be 
too  strongly  censured.  Many  of  his  songs  are  beantifid, 
and  very  little  inferior  io  those  of  ^bert  Bums.  The 
sweet  lyrics  of  "The  Last  Time  I  came  o'er  the  Moor," 
the  ^f eUow-hair'dlAddie,**andYiift^^Ijff^Wias  noMorey** 
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are  melodies  which  continne  to  enchftnt  all  those  who 
cao  appreciate  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  Scotch  musia 
Of  his  best  peirformaoce,  the  ''Gentle  Shepherd,** 
Pinkerton  is  the  only  author  of  any  reputation,  who  has 
Itfui  the  teme.rity  to  depreciate  its  acknowledged  excel- 
lence, while  it  has  received  the  wannest  praise  from 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  Blair,  Aikin,  Ritson,  Bea^tie,  Ros« 
ooe,  and  Campbell.  From  Blair's  "  Lectures  on  Belles- 
lettres,*'  and  Campbell's  ''  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets/'  we  transcribe  the  followi];ig  encomiums.  The 
first-mentioned  author  observes ; — "  J  must  not  omit 
the  mention  of  another  pastoral  diama,  which  will 
bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  compo- 
sition of  this  kind  in  any  language;  that  is,  Allan 
Bamsay*s  'Gentle  Shepherd.'  It  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  this  beautiful  poem,  that  it  is  written  in  the 
old  rustic  dialect  of  Scotland;  and  it  is  a  further  dis- 
advantage, that  it  is  so  entirely  formed  on  the  rural 
manners  of  Scotland,  that  none  but  a  native  of  thai 
oonntry.can  thoroughly  understand  or  relish  it.  But 
though  subject  ip  those  local  disadvantages^  which 
oonfine  its  reputation  within  very  narrow  limits,  it  is 
fiill  of  so  much  natural  description,  and  tender  senti- 
ments, as  would  do  honour  to  any  poet.  The  characters 
are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  affecting,  the  scenery  and 
manners  lively  and  just  It  affords  a  strong  proof,  both 
of  the  power  which  nature  aod  simplicity  possess,  to 
reach  the  heart  in  every  sort  of  writing,  and  of  the 
Tariety  of  pleasing  characters  and  subjecte  with  which 
pastoral  poetry,  when  properly  managed,  is  capable  of 
neing  enlivened." 

Campbell  is  equally  laudatory  in  his  criticism  :-— 
^  The  admirers  of  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd,'  must  perhaps 
h0  contented  to  share  some  suspicion  of  national  par< 
tiality,  while  they  do  justice  to  their  own  feeling  of 
its  merit.  Tet,  as  this  drama  is  a  picture  of  rustic 
Scotland,  it  would  perhaps  be  sajring  little  for  its  fidelity, 
if  it  yielded  no  more  agreeableness  to  the  breast  of  a 
Bfttive  than  he  could  expound  to  a  stranger  by  the  strict 
latter  of  criticism.  We  should  think  the  painter  had 
finished  the  likeness  of  a  mother  very  indifferently^  i£  ii 
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did  not  bring  home  to  her  children  traits  6f  andefinaUo 
expression  which  had  escaped  every  eye  but  that  of 
&miliar  affection.  Ramsay  had  not  the  force  of  Bnnu^ 
bat  neither,  in  just  proportion  to  his  merits,  is  he  likely 
to  be  felt  by  an  English  reader.  The  fire  dTBnms'  wit 
and  passion  glows  through  an  obscure  dialect  by  its  con- 
finement to  short  and  concentrated  bursts.  The  interest 
which  Bamsay  excites  is  spread  over  a  lon^  poem,  de- 
lineating manners  more  than  passions,  and  the  mind 
must  be  at  home  both  in  language  and  manners,  to  ap- 
preciate the  skill  and  comic  archness  with  which  he  has 
heightened  the  display  o£ rustic  character  without  giving 
it  vulgarity,  and  refined  the  view  of  peasant  life  by 
situations  of  sweetness  and  tenderness,  without  departing 
in  the  least  degree  from  its  simplicity.  The  '  Gentle 
Shepherd*  stands  quite  apart  from  the  general  pastoral 
poetry  of  modem  Europe.  It  has  no  satyrs,  nor  feature- 
less simpletons,  nor  drowsy  and  still  landscapes  of  natnre, 
but  distinct  characters  and  amusing  incidents.  The 
principal  shepherd  never  speaks  out  of  consistency  with 
the  habits  of  a  peasant,  but  he  moves  in  that  sphere  with 
such  a  manlj  spirit,  with  so  much  cheerful  sensibility 
to  its  humble  joys,  with  maxims  of  life  so  rational  and 
independent,  and  with  an  ascendancy  over  his  fellow 
swains  so  well  maintained  by  his  force  of  character, 
that  if  we  could  suppose  the  pacific  scenes  of  the  drama 
to  be  suddenly  changed  into  situations  of  trouble  and 
danger,  we  should,  in  exact  consistency  with  our  former 
idea  of  him,  expect  him  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
peasants,  and  the  Tell  of  his  native  hamlet.  Nor  is  the 
character  of  his  mistress  less  beautifully  conceived. 
She  is  represented,  like  himself,  as  elevated  by  a  for- 
tunate discovery,  ^om  obscure  to  opulent  life,  yet  as 
eoually  capable  of  being  the  ornament  of  either.  A 
Richardson  or  a  D'Arblay,  had  they  continued  her  his- 
tory, might  have  heightened  the  portrait,  but  they 
would  not  have  altered  its  outline.  Like  the  poetry  of 
Tasso  and  Ariosto,  that  of  the  'Gentle  Shepherd*  is 
engraven  on  Uie  memory  of  its  native  country.  Its 
verses  have  passed  into  proverbs,  and  it  continues  to  be 
the  delight  and£^oIacc  of  the  peasantry  whom  it  describes.  * 
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Ninraffoiu  editions  have  appeared  of  Ramsay's  works. 
The  heat  was  published  in  LondAO  Ia  1800,  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  interesting  life  of  the  poet  by  Gbai- 
moQ,  with  a  critical  dbsertation  on  nis  works  by 
Lord  Woodhonselee..  David  Irving's  memoir  of  Bam- 
ssy,  published  in  the  ''Lives  of  Uie  Scottish  PoetSf** 
k  copious,  accurate,  and  interesting;  and  contains 
critical  quotations  from  Ritson,  Aikin,  Beattie,  Roscoe, 
and  other  writers  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
''Gentle  Shepherd."  The  remarks  of  Lrving  on  the  excel- 
lences and  defects  of  Ramsay  as  a  poet  are  distinguished 
by  good  sense,  taste,  and  discernment  "  It  has  been 
the  fortune  of  Bomsav,"^  says  that  pleasing  biographer, 
"to  be  alternately  the  obiect  of  hyper&)lical  praise 
and  of  unmerited  censure :  he  has  sometimes  been  repre- 
sented as  a  writer  of  vifforous  and  original  genius, 
and  sometimes  as  a  versifier  hardly  entitled  to  rank 
with  those  of  the  mediocre  cla6&  Between  such  ex- 
tremes of  sentiment  it  is  commonly  safest  to  follow  a 
middle  course.  Such  opposite  decisions  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  deficiency  of  candour  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
judgment  on  the  other.  A  poet  whose  writings  have 
maintained  their  popularity  during  a  series  of  years, 
must  not  rashly  be  excludedfrom  the  praise  of  ingenuity ; 
and  yet  this  capability  of  pleasing  many  readers  does 
not  necessarily  presuppose  any  high  degree  of  original 
genius. 

^  Ramsay  was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  talents  above 
the  oidinary  level ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  not  nn- 
oonsoious  ol  bis  own  strength.  He  was  capable  of 
moving  the  gentler  passions,  and  of  delineating  ludicrous 
oljeots  with  no  unskilful  penciL  But  it  cannot  be  con- 
eeiiled  that  the  sense  of  {Hropriety  has  on  many  occasions 
deaerted  him;  that  some  of  his  happiest  thoughts  are 
deformed  by  his  predilection  for  humour  of  the  lowest 
species.  In  physical  indelicacy  his  works  must  be 
allowed  to  rival  those  of  Swift.  His  feiults  are  partly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  complexion  of  his  mmiy 
partly  to  adventitious  circumstances :  and  in  a  writer  of 
BIS  defective  education,  much  will  be  pardoned  by  the 
komane  reader." 
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The  folUnring  works  may  be  lefanei  to>— 'Bft- 
ejclopedift  Britannica^"  ^Pennj  Cyclopedia^''  GtmnflTs 
'"Idle  of  Bains,''  Oampbell's  ""Spedmens,"  ""Beaatiee  of 
Scottish  Poetry,"  '^  Select  Poetical  Works  of  AUaa 
Bamsay"  published  by  Chambem;  ^People's  Edition 
of  Ohamben's  Oydopedia  of  Liteiatorey"  tiie  *'  Poisoit  of 
''Knowledge  under  Pifficnlties,"  published  by  Knight; 
Haslitt*s  ''Lectures  on  the  Poets,"  GraiVs  "Sketches 
of  Literature^"  and  tiie  "  Edinburgh"  and  "  Qoarteily" 
Beyiews. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 

BoKH,  1688 1  DisD,  1744. 

Pope  next  I  we^  the  l>ard  whose  Tarkms  ftr* 

Attunes  the  hallow'd  or  the  tender  Ijre  ; 

Tears  off  the  fraudftil  mask  that  screens  tiie  ndnd. 

And  awes  the  Tarying  follies  of  mankind ; 

Instructs  the  serious,  and  delights  the  gay ; 

Shows  fame's  proud  fane,  and  leads  himself  die  waj. — v 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

I  lisp'd  in  numbent,  for  the  numbers  came. 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 

Ko  duty  broke,  no  &ther  disobey'd ; 

The  muse  but  senr'd  to  ease  some  Mend,  not  wife ; 

To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life.— i\ipe. 

• 

This  distinguished  poet  and  brilliant  wit  was  bom  is 
London,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  May,  1688.  His  fetther  was 
a  linendraper;  and  haying  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune  by  following  his  business  with  steadiness  and 
perseverance,  he  retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest^ 
where  he  liyed  in  comfortable  retirement  on  the  fruits 
of  his  industry.  It  was  a  weakness  in  the  character  of 
Pope  that,  if  not  ashamed  of  his  humble  origin,  he  was 
annoyed  by  it,  and  would  have  been  delighted  to  haTO 
traced  his  relationship,  however  remotely,  to  some  bramdi 
of  the  aristocracy  of  England.  "  If  any  thing,"  says 
Bell,  who  hss  compiled  a  very  pleasing  and  aocniate 
memoir  of  our  poet,  "  could  bring  genius  into  contempt 
it  is  this  species  of  wretched  vanity  that  will  not  soffer 
it  to  stand  erect  in  its  natural  dignity,  but  seeks  togira 
it  ao  artificial  grandeur  in  the  shadowy  folds  of  s 
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dimiited  pedigree."  The  more  fortnimte  oontempomriee 
of  rope  took  a  misoliieyous  delight  in  taonting  him  with 
the  lowness  of  his  birth ;  bat  there  was  one  memorable 
occasion  when  he  vindicated  his  descent  in  the  manly 
buignage  of  those  who,  as  Bell  felicitously  remarks, 
feel  that  they  are  the  "  life-peers  of  nature."  In  his 
dignified  reply  to  the  personal  attack  of  Lord  Herrey, 
Pope  nobly  observes:  ''I  think  it  enough  that  my 
parents,  such  as  they  were,  never  cost  me  a  blush,  and 
their  son,  such  as  he  is,  never  cost  them  a  tear." 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  from  his  infancy  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  small  in  stature,  and  deformed  in 
person.  In  his  youth  he  was  remarkable  for  his  personal 
beauty,  and  his  disposition  was  considered  amiable.  His 
friends  and  companions  used  to  designate  him  the  "  little 
nightingale,"  on  account  of  the  peculiar  melody  of  his 
voice.  He  was  taught  to  read  and  write  by  his  parents  at 
home,  who  were  both  of  the  Boman  Catholic  persuasion. 
At  the  age  of  eight  years,  they  placed  their  son  Alex- 
ander under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  their  own 
church,  by  whom  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  At  this  early  period  of  his  life,  he  displayed 
his  passion  for  reading,  and  perused  with  great  delight 
translations  of  Homer,  and  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
These  works  first  created  in  his  mind  a  love  of  poetry, 
and  a  desire  to  excel  in  its  composition.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  at  Twyford, 
near  Winchester,  where  he  lampooned  his  teacher,  and 
was  severely  punished.  He  was  removed  from  thence  to 
another  school,  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  London,  where 
he  wrote  a  play  taken  from  Ogilvey's  Homer,  intermixed 
with  verses  of  his  own,  and  caused  it  to  be  performed 
by  his  schoolfellows.  Before  he  had  reached  his  twelfth 
year  he  was  taken  home,  and  for  a  short  time  received 
private  instructions  from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest;  and 
at  this  period,  he  wrote  and  printed  his  touching  ''Ode 
on  Solitude,"  which  was  the  first  poetical  attempt  that 
indicated  his  extraordinary  abilities.  He  subsequently 
became  the  sole  director  of  his  own  studies^  which  he  pur- 
•n  sd  with  unabated  perseverance.  It  thus  appears  thai  { 
wi  an  age  when  boys  of  ordinary  capacity  Wve  toabiti^ 
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entered  upon  their  a^itAemio-  caxeer^ilhk  yoa&£uL  pfd* 
digy  had  diecarded  his  tutors,  and  ?elinqiuahed  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  schools.  Nature  had  made  him  a  poet,  fie 
eajs  of  himself — 

At  yet  a  child,  aad  all  unknown  to  ftune, 
1  limped  in  nomben,  fbr  the  numbers  eame. 

Waller,  Spenser,  and  Dijden  were  his  fftyourite  authors; 
but  the  writings  of  the  latter  became  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  his  admiration,  and  he  made  that  eminent  poet 
his  modeL 

With  regard  to  Pope's  acquaintance  with  the  dead 
and  living  languages,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he 
never  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  advancement  as  to 
read  either  Greek  or  Latin  authors  without  effort;  and 
although  he  was  conversant  with  French  and  Italian,  yei^ 
as  a  linguist,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  writer  of  his  life 
in  ''The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  that  he  read  no 
language  with  ease;  none  with  pleasure  to  himself;  and 
none  with  as  much  accuracy  aa  could  have  carried  him 
through  the  most  popular  author,  with  a  general  inde- 
pendence of  interpreters.  He  was  fond  of  exercising 
his  powers  as  a  translator,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
brought  out  his  versions  of  *'  Sappho  to  Pliaon,"  and 
other  works.  He  rose  at  once  to  perfection  in  this 
department  of  literature.  His  manners  and  conversation 
were  remarkable,  even  at  tliis  early  period  of  his  life, 
and  placed  him  far  above  those  who  were  many  years 
older.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  which  shows  how  much 
ean  be  effected  by  industry  and  perseverance,  that  Pope 
was  almost  entirely  self-taught.  The  whole  time  of  his 
school  education  did  not  exceed  four  years  and  a  half; 
and  yet  when  he  was  only  a  boy,  his  reading  had 
extended  over  a  wide  circle  of  English  and  classical 
literature,  and  his  poetical  compositions  embraced 
almost  every  species  of  verse.  In  allusion  to  this 
singular  precocity  of  genius,  Dr.  Johnson  forcibly 
observed,  that  "it  might  have  been  said  of  Pope  as  of 
Pindar,  that  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle  'the  bees 
swarmed  about  his  mouth.' "  At  sixteen  he  produced 
his    "Pastorals,   or   Spring,   Summer,  Automn,   and 
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Winter,"  and  Bereral  imitatioiu  from  the  writings  of 
Chancer,  which  brought  him  at  once  into  notice,  and 
procured  for  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  dl»- 
tingnished  persons  of  the  day,  both  in  literature  and 
politics. 

In  1709  he  wrote  his  "Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
and  his  '^  Essay  on  Criticism/'  which  were  published 
in  1711.  Of  this  latter  work  a  modem  critic  has  re- 
marked, that  "  it  is  the  finest  piece  of  argumentative 
and  reasoning  poetry  in  the  English  language."  It 
was  received  with  the  warmest  admiration,  and  soon 
went  through  three  translations  into  the  French.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  its  severe  attacks  upon  the 
critics  of  the  time,  a  violent  controversy  ensued  on  the 
character  of  the  work  and  the  author,  in  which  Dennis 
took  a  conspicuous  part.  This  finished  production  was 
followed  in  1712  by  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  the 
*'  Temple  of  Fame,"  and  the  "  Elegy  to  an  Unfortunate 
Taung  Lady."  Pope's  poem  of  the  "  Messiah"  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  "  Spectator."  In  1713  appeared  his 
"  Windsor  Forest,"  which  contains  some  exquisite  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  for  which  those  noble  woods 
are  so  celebrated,  and-  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
written  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Of  this 
poem  T.  B.  Shaw,  to  whose  "  Outlines  of  English 
Literature"  wo  have  refeiTed  in  a  preceding  chapter^ 
observes,  that  "  Pope  had  gazed  with  the  eye  of  youth 
intensely,  but  without  understanding,  on  the  foliage  and 
the  streams  of  that  woodland  scenery,  which  breathed 
snch  freshness  into  the  descriptions  of  Chaucer;  but 
Pope's  mind  wanted  that  deep  tone,  that  intense  and 
quiet  sympathy,  which  has  made  Chaucer,  as  it  made 
Homer  and  l^eocritus,  and  as  it  made  Thomson  and 
Wordsworth,  the  interpreters  of  the  silent  oracles  of  the 
dead,  and  of  the  leaf,  and  of  the  rippling  water." 

The  "  Rape  of  the  Lock"  is  one  of  the  most  original 
prodactions  of  Pope's  genius,  and  the  most  felicitously 
executed.  The  incident  that  led  to  its  composition 
WBM  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Petre,  to  steal  a 
lock  of  hair  from  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  one  of  th« 
hahioiiable  ladies  of  those  days.    TUb  ixoM<^  Yaxo^^m 
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mod  innocent  as  it  may  appear,  oooasioned  a  q«aml 
between  the  two  fiunilies ;  and  Pope  wiote  this  exqni* 
site  little  piece  to  effect  a  reconinliatieii.  Thongk  it 
£Euled  in  its  object,  the  unanimous  suffirage  of  posterity 
has  assigned  to  the  gifbed  author  an  immortal  reputation. 
About  this  period  Pope  issued  proposals  for  publishing 
a  translation  of  "  Homer^s  niad,"  which  added  to  lus 
reputation,  and  brought  him  the  sum  of  fiye  tbonsand 
pounds.  This  ample  remuneration  enabled  him  to  take 
a  beautiful  yilla  at  Twickenham^  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  which  is  still  visited  by  a  vast  number  of 
strangers  who  go  to  London.  Pope  was  an  excellent  bob. 
He  took  to  his  new  residence  his  father,  who  died 
about  two  years  afterwards^  and  ako  his  mother,  who 
was  comforted  for  many  years  by  his  filial  attentions. 
After  completing  the'*  Iliad,"  he  undertook  the  *'  Odyssey/* 
for  which  he  also  received  a  liberal  subscription.  Hie 
labours  in  translating  Homer  occupied  a  period  of  about 
twelve  years.  Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  1716^ 
he  composed  his  epistle  from  ^Eloisa  to  Abelard," 
partly  founded  on  the  letters  of  those  distinguished 
persons.  This  poem  is  considered  the  most  tender 
and  pathetic  work  of  its  length  that  he  ever  wrote,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  language,  and  the 
melody  of  its  versification.  His  next  publication  was  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  he  attempted  to  explain 
the  obscurities,  and  restore  the  text  of  the  immortal 
poet,  but  in  this  undertaking  he  was  not  successfuL  In 
1727  he  published,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend.  Dean 
Swift,  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  attacks  from  writers, 
who  were  inferior  in  talent  to  the  man  against  whom 
they  levelled  the  feeble  shafts  of  their  invectives  and 
lampoons.  Pope,  with  more  ability  than  discretion, 
and  with  more  sarcasm  than  equanimity  of  temper, 
vented  his  resentment  in  a  mock  heroic  poem,  entitled 
the  "Dunciad*'  in  which  he  lashed,  with  unsparing 
severity,  his  puny  assailants;  and,  anfortunatdly  for 
his  reputation,  ridiculed  many  respectable  individual! 
who  had  given  him  no  cause  for  offence.  **  This  elabo* 
nUe  and  splendid  satire,**  says  an  anonymon*  writAi^ 
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'displayB  tliB  fertile  inventiotf  of  thiB  fbeif  Hke  variety 
of  his  iUostration,  and  the  unriyalled  lorcto  and  focility 
of  kis  diction,  but  it  is  now  read  with  a  feelilig  more  allied 
to  pitj  than  to  admiration — pity  that  one  so  highly 
gifted  should  have  allowed  himself  to  descend  to  things 
so  mean,  and  deyote  the  end  of  a  great  literary  life  to 
the  infliction  of  retrrbatary  pain  on  eyery  hnmble^  aspi- 
rant in  the  world  of  letters.  '  I  have  often  wonder^/ 
says  Oowper,  'that  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the 
**  Bunciad''  should  have  written  these  Mnes-^ 

That  mercy  I  t(r  others  showi- 
That  mercy  show  to  me.' 

Alas  for  Pope^  if  the  merfey  he  showed  to  others  was 
the  measure  of  the  mercy  ho  received." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  justly  remarked,  thlat  "Pepe  must 
have  suffered  the  most  from  these  wretched  contentions. 
It  is  known  that  his  temper  was  ultimately  much  changed 
for  the  worse.  Misfortunes  were  also  now  gathering 
round  him'.  Swift  was  fast  verging  On  insanity,  and  was 
lost  to  the  world ;  Atterbury  and  Gay  died  in  1732 ;  and 
next  year  his  venerable  mother,  whose  declining  years  he 
had  watched  with  atfectionate  solicitude,  also  expired. 
Between  the  years  1733  and  1740,  Pope  published  his 
inimitable  Epistles,  Satires,  and  Moral  Essays,  addressed 
to  his  friends  Bolingbroke,  Bathurst,  and  Arbuthnot. 
These  humorous  effusions  contain  the  most  exalted  sen- 
timents, mixed  up  with  withering  invective,  and  the 
fiercest  denunciations.  In  1742  he  added  a  fourth  book 
to  the  'Dunciad,'  displaying  the  final  advent  of  the 
goddess  to  destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute 
tiie  kingdom  of  the  dull  upon  earth.  The  poiilt  of  his 
individual  satire,  and  the  i^ichness  and  boldne^  of  his 
general  design,  attest  the  undiminished  powers  and  in- 
tense feeling  of  the  poet.  Next  year  Pope  prepared  a 
new  edition  of  the  four  books  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  and 
elevated  Goiley  Gibber  to  the  situation  of  hero  of  the 
poem.  This  unenviable  honour  had  previously  been 
onjoyed  by  Theobald,  a  tasteless  critic  and  commentator 
on  Shakspeare;  but  in  thus  yielding  to  his  personal 
dialike  of  Oibber,  Pope  injured  the  force  of  his  satire,* 
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It  was  in  1729  that  Pope  tried  his  powefson  a  monl 
and  philosophieal  subject.  At  the  8a«;e8tion  of  Lofd 
BoliDgbroke,  whom  he  styled  his  ''gaide^  philosopher, 
and  friend,"  he  composed  his  ''Essay  on  Man,"  whieh 
is  the  most  remarkable  metaphysical  poem  in  the 
English  language;  and,  as  Dr.  Aikin  has  remarked, 
"gAve  an  example  of  the  poet*8  extraordinary  powers 
of  managing  argumentation  in  verse,  and  of  compressing 
his  thoughts  into  clauses  of  the  most  energetic  breritj, 
as  well  as  of  expanding  them  into  passages  diBtingnished 
by  every  poetic  ornament."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  clever  production  has  attracted  general  adrni* 
ration,  more  from  the  exquisite  charm  of  its  poetry 
than  from  the  questionable  opinions  which  it  is  deagned 
to  maintain,  and  of  which  the  scope  and  tendency  appeal 
to  have  been  but  imperfectly  understood  by  its  author. 
We  have  not  space  to  review  the  arguments  of  this 
masterly  composition.  Whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  its  philosophical  character  and  dangerous 
tendency,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  richness  of  illustration,  its  polished  style,  and  ex- 
quisite harmony  of  versification. 

Of  Pope's  works  in  prose  a  volume  of  letters  is  the 
most  popular,  and  which  have  been  deservedly  admired 
for  the  easy  and  finished  style  in  which  they  are  written. 
The  last  works  of  this  eminent  poet  were  his  ''Imitations 
of  Horace,"  published  in  1737,  and  his  "Dialogues  in 
Verse,"  which  appeared  in  1738.  In  two  years  afterwards, 
he  edited  a  collection  of  Latin  poems  by  Italian  writers, 
which,  with  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  closed  his 
literary  career.  The  concluding  years  of  Pope's  life 
were  embittered  by  literary  quarrels  with  contemporary 
authors,  and  clouded  by  political  events  which  Ejected 
his  personal  liberty.  The  government,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  the  Pretender  would  arrive,  adopted  the 
extreme  measure  of  prohibiting  every  member  of  tho 
Boman  Catholic  persuasion  from  appearing  within  ten 
miles  from  London.  To  this  harsh  proceeding  the  poet 
submitted  without  a  murmur;  but  it  was  obvious  to  his 
friends,  that  his  natural  irritability  of  temper  was  in- 
creased by  this  and  other  annoyances.     His  health 
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beeame  seriously  affected,  and  his  life  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  He  was  attacked  with  an  oppressive  asthma, 
which  prevented  him  from  completing  an  edition  of 
his  works  then  preparing  for  puhlication.  He  con- 
tinued for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  increasing  debility. 
During  the  period  of  his  illness,  he  received  the  most 
affectionate  attention  from  numerous  ^ends,  amongst 
whom  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  one  of  the  most  anxious 
and  sincere.  When  the  poet's  death  was  approaching,  he 
comi^ied  with  the  suggestion  of  a  Roman  Oatholic  friend, 
by  sending  for  a  clergyman  of  the  church  to  which  he 
.  belonged,  and  from  him  he  received  the  last  solemn 
.  rites.  Soon  after  the  ceremony  he  expired,  at  the  age 
'  of  fifty-six.  The  author  of  his  life  published  in  '^  The 
.  Ency<dopedia  Britannica''  observes,  that  the  ^  last  scenes 
of  his  existence  were  passed  almost  with  ease  and 
tranquillity.  He  dined  in  company  two  days  before 
he  died,  and  on  the  very  day  preceding  his  death  he 
took  an  airing  on  Blackheath.  A  few  mornings  before 
he  expired,  he  was  found  very  early  in  his  library 
writing  ou  the  immortality  of  the  soul.**  He  is  supposed 
to  have  suffered  at  last  from  an  affection  of  the  brain : 
but  '^his  humanity  and  goodness,  it  was  remarked,  had 
survived  his  intellectual  fsLCulties.  He  died  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1744;  and  so  quietly,  that  the  attendants 
could  not  distinguish  the  exact  moment  of  his  dissolu- 
tion." Pope  was  a  sincere  and  disinterested  Roman 
Catholic.  Had  he  wanted  to  traffic  for  preferment  by 
sacrificing  principle,  he  could  have  obtained  it  by  basely 
abandoning  the  faith  in  which  he  was  brought  up;  but 
'.  lie  remained  true  to  the  religious  opinions  of  his  parents ; 
■  and  in  his  dying  hours,  as  he  himself  declared,  he  was 
so  certain  of  the  soul  being  immortal,  that  he  seemed  to 
feel  it  within  him  as  it  were  by  intuition.  He  was 
interred  at  Twickenham,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  learned  Bishop  Warburton. 

Within  the  limited  compass  to  which  the  foregoing 

epitome  of  Pope's  life  and  writings  is  necessarily  re* 

,  stricted^  we  have  been  unable  to  do  little  more  than 

.  enumerate  the  leading  incidents  of  Pope's  career,  and 

the  names  of  his  principal  works.    Tho&Q  'srViic^  W«^ 
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leisare  to  eonauli}  blogmpkicil  prodaotions  of  »  raoio 
oomprebenBiYe  chuaoter,  will  find  ami^  materialB  to 
ffratify  their  ourionty  in  the  eariy  memoin  of  our  poet 
%y  Ajre,  Dil worth,  Kufihead,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Among 
the  recent  lives  of  Pope,  those  by  Bowles  and  Roeooe 
are  the  fullest  and  most  interesting.  There  hare  been 
numerous  essays  on  his  genius.  Warton's  poeeessss 
Tory  high  merit,  and  is  pleasingly  written.  The  ariti- 
oisms  0?  Hazlitt,  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt,  Jeffrey,  and 
other  modem  writers,  are  models  of  elegance  and  taste 
in  that  department  of  English  composition.  Oorreot  and 
valuable  abridgments  of  Pope's  life  have  been  published 
in  "The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  "The  Penny  Oydo- 
podia,"  and  Chambers's  "  Cyclopedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture." To  these  and  other  works  we  refer  the  reader 
for  authentic  information  on  points  connected  with  the 
literary  career  of  the  poet,  to  which  only  a  passing 
allusion  has  been  made  in  our  imperfect  sketch.  We 
have  given  no  details  of  his  intimacy  with  the  accom- 
plishod  and  fascinating  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  his 
fierce  contentions  with  Dennis,  Cibber,  and  other  cele- 
brated authors ;  and  as  a  bright  contrast  to  these  quarrels, 
his  cordial  friendship  and  intercourse  with  Gkiy,  Dean 
Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  following  selections 
from  the  criticisms  of  distinguished  writers  on  Pope's 
works,  will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  tho  brief 
details  of  his  life  which  we  have  collected  from  various 
sources. 

Pope  had  his  weaknesses  as  well  as  his  excellences  of 
character.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  an  interesting 
article  in  volume  32  of  "The  Quarterly  Review,'*  in 
which  the  writer,  probably  the  late  Bibbert  Southey, 
refutes  triumphantly  the  main  charges  preferred  against 
the  moral  character  of  Pope,  especially  those  which  rehite 
to  the  nature  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Blounts,  two 
sisters,  handsome,  amiable,  and  accomplished.  His 
friendship  for  these  ladies  did  not  commence  until  he  was 
eight  and  thirty,  and  was  broken  only  by  his  death.  It 
gave  rise  to  misconception  and  calumny ;  but  then 
are  no  grounds  to  prove,  that  the  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  the  moral  purity  of  any  of  the  parties 
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ad  imy  real  fonndation.  Pope's  private  oharacter,  it 
40  beea  admitted,  was  not  without  foults;  and  they 
Ave  been  too  severely  exposed  in  some  recent  editions 
f  his  works.  It  has  been  conceded,  however,  even  by 
he  most  nn&voarable  of  his  biographers,  the  Bev. 
f .  L.  Bewles,  that  '^  he  was  a  most  dutiful  and  affec- 
tonate  sen,  a  kind  master,  a  sincere  friend,  and,  gene* 
aUy  speaking,  a  benevolent  man."  These  are  virtues 
rhich  must  always  command  the  warmest  esteem,  and 
ompensate  for  many  minor  defects. 

The  oireumstances  which  justly  plead  in  mitigation  of 
dope's  Rulings,  are  strongly  urged  by  the  writer  of  the 
rtide  in  "  The  Quarterly  Review,"  to  which  we  have 
Uaded.  He  makes  the  following  observations  : — "  To 
he  infirmity  of  his  frame  and  the  tenderness  of  his  nur- 
nre,  some  of  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  some  of  the  excel- 
ences  of  his  character  may  be  traced.  .  .  .  But  they  who 
He  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  healthy  organization  can 
kftve  no  conception  of  the  thousand  little  uneasinesses 
Ikat  are  always  gnawing  at  the  peace  of  him,  to  whom 
leformity  makes  every  motion  a  discomfort^  and  into 
Irliose  cnp  of  enjojnnent  disease  is  every  moment  drop- 
jing  something  bitter ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  the 

Enisite  sensibility  of  genius,  a  charitable  mind  will 
lily  pardon  any  little  exactions,  or  even  frailties  of 
per;  nor  suffer  them  to  weigh  much  in  the  balancing 
general  character,  more  especially  where  all-import- 
and  deliberate  acts  are  found  to  flow  from  a  heart 
j^ht  with  generosity  and  benevolence.     That  Pope's 
such,  is  evinced  by  the  strong  testimony  of  Swift; 
his  kind  forbearance  and  liberal  contribution  to  the 
[ties  of  the  perverse  Savage;  by  his  fraternal 
option. and  domestication  of  Gay;  and  by  annually 
jropriating  an  unusually  large  portion  of  his  income 

the  purposes  of  private  charity It  cannot  be 

of  surprise,  that  a  man  possessed  of  such  eminent 

and  talents,  to  which  tnose  of  the  first  celebrity 

both,  vied  in  paying  the  tribute  of  applause  and 

Ion,  should  have  entertained  a  high  idea  of  his 

ohaxacter  and  consequence ;  and  if  this  sometimes 

into  over-weeningness,  it  must  Y>e  oon- 
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sideied  aa  &  portion  of  the  evil  inseparable  firom  « 
is  good,  and  of  the  littleness  which  clings  to  all 

gretit  in  hmnanity. Excluded  as  he  was 

reli^on,  the  mediocrity  of  his  rank  and  circums 
and  bj  his  personal  deformities,  from  all  the  or 
ayenues  to  distinction ;  and  at  the  same  time  i 
within  himself  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  Ij 
£Eune,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  loye  of  thai 
baye  4>ecoma  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life." 

The  rank  in  which  Pope  should  be  placed  as 
and  elegant  prose  writer,  has  giyen  rise  to  ai 
resting  controyersy  between  seyeral  literary  n 
eminent  reputation.  In  recent  times  it  was  < 
on,  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  by  Bowles  ai 
late  Lord  Byron.  The  question,  howeyer,  as  to 
poetical  merits  seems  generally  decided,  and  a  i 
has  been  pronounced  m  his  &your  by  critical 
rities  whose  judgment  is  held  in  uniyersal  n 
We  extract  the  following  discriminating  enc< 
from  "  The  Quarterljr  Review  :"— "  The  two  ] 
irders  of  poetry,  the  epic  and  dramatic,  Pope  left  ei 
untouched ;  and  his  essays  as  a  lyrical  poet  are  i 
and  slight,  as  to  require  mention  only  to  show  tha 
baye  not  been  forgotten.  His  line  was  didactic, 
enlarged  sense  of  that  word;  which  includes  a; 
either  principally  to  the  understanding,  as  in  satiri 
grave  and  ludicrous,  or  to  the  emotions  and  passii 
in  elegy,  and  such  epistles  as  Eloisa's ;  which  last, 
ever,  approaches  nearly  to  the  dramatic,  as  beii 
iict,  an  impassioned  though  extended  monologue, 
in  this  order  of  poetry,  there  can  be  no  hesitati 
pronouncing  Pope  to  be  the  first  of  poets.  "W 
there,  in  any  age  or  nation,  that  can  pretend  to  cm 
with  him  1  Who  has  combined  such  powers  of  rets 
with  such  splendid  fancy?  such  concentrated  me 
with  such  melodious  verse  1  such  elegant  playfi 
with  such  causticity  of  wit ;  such  di^ified  reprehei 
and  such  noble  bursts  of  moral  feehn^  t  All  thei 
cellences  are  in  him  accompanied  with  a  profiiii 
imagery,  always  delighting  by  aptness  of  illutii 
iometimes  by  sportiveness  and  wit^  bat  ofteuer  I 
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hneBB  and  warmth,  with  a  refined  delicacy  of  senti- 
Qt  and  brilliancy  of  expression;  and  such  a  yariety 
ilegant  phraseology  as  the  language  of  no  other  poe^ 
the  same  order  of  poetry,  can  match.  All  these  qua- 
es, however,  marvellous  as  the  combination  is,  do 
r  proye  that  ho  was  capable  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
Hio  genius;  that  his  mind  possessed  the  majesty, 
gnificence,  and  scope  of  Homer;  the  sublimity  of 
Iton,  *  wielding  tlie  elements ;'  or  the  mndour  and 
kfandity  of  Shakspeare,  sounding  the  depths  of  the 
Baji  heart,  and  raising  and  stilling  the  passions  at  his 
[ding.  It  is  therefore  high,  perhaps  the  very  highest^ 
the  second  class,  that  we  rank  the  poetic  genius  of 
pe  ;  with  regard  to  the  place  which  his  works  hold 
English  literature,  the  question  hardly  admits,  and 
any  useful  purpose  does  not  require,  a  very  precise 
nrer.  Much  in  the  judgment  of  every  individual 
D  depend  on  that  individual's  tastes  and  sympathies— 
I  oannot,  however,  claim  for  his  works  the  same  power 
•often,  eleyate,  or  purify  the  soul,  which  we  confess 
Bhakspeare,  Milton,  or  Spenser — their  strains  are  of 
liffher  mood ;  Pope  is  the  poet  of  common  life ;  and 
q^ing  this  in  our  recollection,  if  we  are  to  decide  by 
I  quantity  and  variety  of  pleasure  afforded,  by  the 
Ine  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  or  the  sound  morality 
nloated,  whom  should  we  place  before  him  but 
•IcBpeare  alone  9  in  what  other  poet's  works  can  we 
Af  with  so  little  intermixture  of  what  is  base  and 
rnipt^  so  many,  such  various,  and  such  copious  sources 
duiffht  and  improvement  T 

Ibr.  Tuckerman,  in  his  '^Thoughts  on  the  Poets,"  has 
lillen  a  brilliant  critique  on  Popo  from  which  we 
only  room  for  one  extract : — ''To  this  eminent 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  a  now  revelation  of  the 
lilities  of  English  heroic  verse.  Ho  gave  the  most 
ig  examples  of  his  favourite  theory,  that  'sound 
aeem  an  echo  to  the  sense.'  'His  poetical  diction 
ibles  mosaic  work.  His  words,  like  the  materials 
li  arty  are  fitted  together  with  a  marvellous  nicety. 
I  (ietures  formed  are  varied,  exact,  and  skilful.  The 
tte  tact  thus  displayed  charms  the  fancy ,  «A!i 
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suggestv  a  degree  of  patient  and  tasteM  labour  19 
exdtes  admiration.  The  best  mosaic  paintings  In 
fresh  viyaeity  of  hue,  and  a  distinctness  of  outline  19 
gratifies  the  eye,  but  we  ^iekl  a  higher  tribute  U 
less  formal  and  more  spiritual  products  of  the  pei 
and  such  is  the  distinction  between  Pope  and  1 
imaginative  poets.-  The  bright  enamel  of  his  ihj 
is  like  a  frozen  lake  over  which  we  glide,  as  a  u 
before  the'  wind,-  surrounded  by  a  glittering  lands 
of  snow.  There  is  a  pleasing  exhilaration  in  our  co 
but  little  glow  of  heart  or  exultation  of  souL 
poetry  of  a  deeper  and  less  artificial  school,  is  like 
lake  on  a  summer  evening,  upon  ^hose  tide  we  flo; 
a  pleasure  boat,  looking  upon  the  fiowery  banks 
warm  sunset,  and  the  coming  forth  of  the  stars.** 

The  comparative  literary  merits  of  Dryden  and  1 
have  been  a  favourite  theme  for  discussion  among  i 
of  our  best  critical  writers.  The  parallel  drawn  hi 
Johnson  in  his  life  of  the  latter  poet  hasbeen  often  qu 
not  so  much  for  the  justice  of  the  opinions  whi( 
supports,,  as  for  the  stateliness  and  epigrammatic  ] 
of^the  diction.  We  give  this  well-known  specimi 
vigorous  prose  writing  without  abridgment : — "Pope 
perhaps  the  judgment  of  Dryden;  but  Dryden  certi 
wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope.  In  acquired  knowli 
the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Dryden,  w 
education  was  more  scholastic,  and  who  before  he 
came  an  author  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  sti 
with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind  k 
larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and  illustnU; 
from  a  mote  extensive  circumference  of  science.  I 
den  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and  I 
in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  1 
formed  by  comprehensive  speculation,  and  thoM 
Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignit) 
the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  is  fl 
of  Pope. 

''Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either;  toil 
excelled  likewise  in  prose;  but  Pope  did  not  boa 
his  prose  from  his  predecessor.  The  style  of  Dryin 
capricious  and  varied ;  that  of  Pope  is  cautions  and  I 
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farm.  Dxyden  obserres  the  motions  of  his  own  mind ; 
Pope  oon^rains  his  mind  to  his  own  roles  of  oomposi- 
^on.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid;  Pope  is 
ilwajB  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is 
h  natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified 
1^  the  varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation; 
F6pe's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe^  and 
levelled  by  the  roller. 

'*0f  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet;  that 
quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge 
is  inert ;  that  energy  w^ioh  collects,  combines,  amplifies, 
ind  animates/  the  superiority  must,  with  some  hesita- 
kicMi,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  because 
Diyden  had  more;  for  every  other  writer  since  Milton 
Host  give  place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must 
be  said,  that,  if  he  had  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not 
better  poems.  Dryden's  performances  were  always 
basty,  either  excited  by  some  external  occasion,  or 
ixtorted  by  domestic  necessity;  he  composed  without 
Kmsideration,  and  published  without  correction.  What 
tia  mind  could  supply  at  call  or  gather  in  one  excursion 
warn  all  that  he  sought,  and  ail  that  he  gave.  The 
lilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his 
entiments,  to  multiply  his  images,-  and  to  accumulate 
Jl  that  study  might  produce,  or  chance  might  supply. 
t  the  flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher,  Pope  con- 
inaes  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the 
ilase  is  brighter,  of  Pope*s  the  heat  is  more  regular  and 
onetant.  Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and 
fope  never  faUs  below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  fre- 
[oent  astonishment^  and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight." 

We  had  selected  a  few  choice  passages  on  the 
niellectual  character  and  poetic  genius  of  Pope  from 
)U>80oe*s  edition  of  his  works,  Shaw's  ''  Outlines  of  Lite- 
mtnre,"  Craik's  "  Sketches,"  Chambers's  "  Cyclopedia," 
lad  from  a  masterly  dissertation  in  ''The  Encyclopedia 
Biitannica;"  but  we  have  already  exceeded  the  space  to 
prliich  our  notice  of  this  celebrated  poet  should  have  been 
confined.  In  conclusion,  we  trsinscribe  a  portion  of 
tlie  able  essay  on  poetry  in  the  last-mentioned  work^ 
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the  author  of  which  explains,  with  perBpienitj  ud 
force,  the  improvements  introdaced  by  Pope  into  the 
philoeophical  and  critical  school  of  poetiy,  of  whidi 
J)ryden  was  the  eminent  and  gifted  head  : — ^''Pope  is 
the  last  great  writer  of  that  school  of  poetry,  the 
poetry  of  the  intellect,  or  rather  of  the  intellect  mingled 
with  the  fancy,  which  occupies  the  period  from  the- 
Bcstoration  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centniy. 
In  Dryden's  satires  and  miscellaneons  poems  we  per- 
ceiye  the  reasoning  poetry  brought  to  perfection,  as  fax 
as  regards  vigour  of  conception  and  force  of  expression. 
In  these  respects  nothing  remained  to  be  added.  Bat 
Pope  possessed  that  quick  tact  and  instinctive  discen- 
ment,  both  of  the  range  and  the  limit  of  his  own 
powers,  and  also  of  the  taste  of  the  age,  which  showed 
him  the  solitary  direction  in  which,  so  far  as  regarded 
^his  philosophic  and  critical  school  of  poetry,  there  yet 
remained  an  opening  for  himsell  He  felt  that  the 
([ualities  of  his  mind  did  not  fit  him  to  surpass,  and 
scarcely  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  Dryden,  so  &r 
as  regarded  grasp  or  force ;  but  he  conceived,  that  in 
the  way  of  polish,  refinement,  grace,  and  choice  of  ex- 
pression, something  yet  remained  to  be  done,  and  that 
that  something  he  was  able  to  afford.  Selecting,  by  a 
national  preference,  themes  of  a  moral  or  didactic  rather 
than  a  passionate  character;  adopting  the  idea,  thateveiy 
thing  should  be  polished  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  that 
artifice  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  poetry,  that 
artifice,  he  thought,  could  hardly  be  carried  too  fiir; 
and,  accordingly,  with  Pope,  we  find  habitual  flmt 
attention  to  words,  which  is  only  occasional  with  Dry- 
den. If  in  Dryden  we  perceive  a  tendency  to  substi- 
tute logic  and  reflection  for  feelin;:: ;  to  exhibit  pictoree 
of  conventional  and  artificial,  rather  than  of  geneial 
nature,  and  to  borrow  his  illustrations  much  oftener  from 
science  and  art  than  from  natural  objects,  this  tendency 
appears  still  more  decided  and  uniform  in  Pope,  who  is 
pre-eminently  the  poet  of  a  high  intellectual  cultnre 
and  limited  poetical  sensibilities — the  poet  who  wrought 
to  its  last  perfection  the  pure  but  limited  vein  which 
this  contemplative,  but   preceptive   style  of   poetiy 
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nled.  After  Diyden,  nothing  more  oould  hare  Veen 
iered  for  this  style  of  poetry,  save  what  has  been 
le  by  Pope ;  and  what  he  attempted  he  perfected." 
^m  the  preceding  extracts,  which  are  all  of  a  high 
ical  character,  and  the  compositions  of  writers  dis- 
^shed  in  the  art,  the  diligent  student  of  our  poetical 
imtare  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
aion  of  the  rank  which  Pope  should  occupy  among 

English  poets,  especially  in  those  departments  of 
try  in  which  he  has  acquired  an  original  and  enduring 
citation.  In  describing  the  characteristics  which  are 
uliar  to  Pope,  and  which  distinguished  him  both  from 
predecessors  and  followers,  Hazlitt  has  pointed  out, 
h  great  clearness  and  beauty  of  expression,  the  differ* 
e  between  the  poet  of  nature  and  of  art : — "  Pope  was 
then,"  he  observes,  ''distinguished  as  a  poet  of  lofty 
[insiasra,  of  strong  imagination,  with  a  passionate 
se  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  a  deep  insight  into 

workings  of  the  heart ;  but  he  was  a  wit,  and  a 
ic,  a  man  of  sense,  of  observation,  and  the  world. 
h  a  keen  relish  for  the  elegances  of  art-,  or  of  nature 
3n  embellished  by  art,  a  quick  tact  for  propriety  of 
ught  and  manners  as  established  by  the  forms  and 
toms  of  society,  a  refined  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
its  and  habitudes  of  human  life,  as  he  felt  them 
hin  the  little  circle  of  his  family  and  friends.  He 
I,  in  a  word,  the  poet,  not  of  nature,  but  of  art ;  and 
distinction  between  the  two,  as  well  as  I  can  make 
(  is  this — the  poet  of  nature  is  one  who,  from  the 
nents  of  beauty,  of  power,  and  of  passion  in  his 
1  breast,  sympathises  with  whatever  is  beautiful,  and 
ad,  and  impassioned  in  nature,  in  its  simple  majesty, 
its  immediate  appeal  to  the  senses,  to  the  thoughts 
[  hearts  of  all  men ;  so  that  the  poet  of  nature,  by 

truth,  and  depth,  and  harmony  of  his  mind,  may 
Hud  to  hold  conmmnion  with  the  very  soul  of  nature; 
le  identified  with  and  to  foreknow  and  to  record  the 
ings  of  all  men  at  all  times  and  places,  as  they  are 
le  to  the  same  impressions ;  and  to  exert  the  same 
"Br  oyer  the  minds  of  his  readers,  that  nature  does, 
sees  things  in  their  eternal  beauty,  for  he  qqqa  V^iQi&L 
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«8  ihej  are;  be  feels  them  in  their  muTenal  infeni^ 
for  he  feels  them  a«  thej  affect  the  first  ninoiplet  c( 
his  and  our  common  nature.  Sach  was  Homer,  waA 
was  Shakspeare,  whose  works  will  last  as  long  as  natare^ 
because  they  are  a  copj  of  the  indestmctible  forms  and 
everlasting  impulses  oi  nature^  swelling  oat  from  the 
bosom  as  uom  a  perennial  spring,  or  stamped  upon  thi 
senses  bj  the  hand  of  their  Maker.  The  power  of  thi 
imagination  in  them,  is  the  repreeentatiye  power  of  sH 
nature.  It  has  its  centre  in  the  human  soul,  and  makei 
the  circuit  of  the  uniyerse." 

Mathias,  whose  eulogy  on  Dryden  we  haye  gives 
in  our  sketch  of  that  eminent  poet,  is  no  less  cordiiu  and 
emphatic  in  the  tribute  he  pays  to  the  poetic  genius  of 
Pope: — ^''The  sixth  and  last  of  this  immortal  orother- 
hood,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  in  the  maturity  «f 
poetical  power,  came  Pope.  All  that  was  wanting  tt 
Lis  illustrious  predecessor  found  its  consummatioo  ii 
the  genius,  knowledge,  correct  sense,  and  condensatioa 
of  thought  and  expression,  which  distinguish  this  poet 
The  tenor  of  his  life  was  peculiarly  fEivourable  to  hii 
office.  He  hvA  first  cultivated  all  the  flowery  grounds 
of  poetry.  He  had  excelled  in  description,  in  pastord, 
in  the  pathetic,  and  in  general  criticism ;  and  he  bad 
given  an  English  existence  in  perpetuity  to  the  father 
of  all  poetry.  Thus  honoured,  and  with  these  pretea- 
sions,  he  left  them  all  for  that  excellence,  for  which  the 
maturity  of  his  talents  and  his  judgment  so  eminentlT 
designed  him.  Familiar  with  the  great,  intimate  win 
the  polite,  graced  by  the  attentions  of  the  fiair,  adnured 
by  the  learned,  a  favourite  with  the  nation,  independeafe 
in  an  acquired  opulence,  the  honourable  product  of  his 
genius  and  industry;  the  companion  of  persons  distia- 
guished  for  birth,  high  &shion,  rank,  wit,  or  yirtae^ 
and  resident  in  the  centre  of  all  public  information  and 
intelligence;  every  avenue  to  knowledge  and  eveiy 
mode  of  observation  were  open  to  his  curious,  pryin^^ 
piercing,  and  unwearied  intellect  His  works  are  s» 
generally  read  and  studied,  that  I  should  not  merelT 
fatigue,  but  I  should  almost  insult  you  by  snch  a  neea* 
less  disquisition." 
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Leigh  Hunt  displays  his  correct  appreciation  of  poetio 
geniufiy  and  his  critical  acuteness  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tzaet^  which  we  take  from  his  charming  selections  of 
"*  Wit  and  Humour:" — "  Besides  being  an  admirable  wit 
■nd  satirist,  and  a  man  of  the  most  exquisite  good  sense 
Pope  was  a  true  poet;  and  though  in  all  prol^bility  the 
entire  nature  could  never  have  made  him  a  great  one 
(ainoe  the  whole  man  contributes  to  form  the  genius^ 
Rttd  the  Tery  weakness  of  his  organization  was  in  the 
iraj  of  it),  yet  in  a  different  age  tibe  boy  who  wrote  the 
beautiful  verses 

Blest  be  the  man  whose  with  and  care, 

vonld  hare  turned  out,  I  think,  a  greater  poet  than  he 
ITM.  He  had  more  sensibility,  thought,  and  £ebney,  than 
wma  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  his  school;  and  he  led 
h  eeqnestered  life  with  his  books  and  his  grotto,  caring 
litde  for  the  manners  he  drew,  and  capable  of  higher 
OipfQlBes  than  had  been  given  him  by  the  wits  of 
fte  time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  unlucky  for  him  (if 
indeed  it  did  not  produce  a  lucky  variety  for  the 
Mtdinff  world)  that  JDiyden  came  immediately  before 
kan.  JOn^den,  a  robuster  nature,  was  just  great  enough 
ko  mislead  Pope;  and  French  ascendancy  completed  his 
bto.  Perhaps,  after  all,  nothing  better  than  such  a  honey 
Mtd  each  a  sting  as  Ihis  exquisite  writer  developed, 
BMdd  haye  been  got  out  of  his  little  delicate  pungent 
;  and  we  haye  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
Uiey  haye  done  for  us.  Hundreds  of  greater 
ions  in  poetry  haye  not  attained  to  half  his  fieune^ 

did  they  deserve  it;  for  they  did  not  take  half  his 

yninsL  Peniaps  they  were  unable  to  take  them,  for 
limit  ci  as  good  a  balance  of  qualities.  Success  is  gene- 
mUj  commensurate  with  its  grounds.**  In  reference  to 
An  unhappy  contention?  which  disturbed  the  serenity 
■f  Pope's  declining  years,  Shaw  makes  a  striking  remarK 
In  tlM  work  from  which  we  have  already  quoted :— • 
"Oeniae,"  says  he, ''  implies  an  exquisite  degree  of  sen- 
ribffity ;  and  it  is  but  just,  that  when  it  is  perverted  to 
Miftsh  purposes,  it  should  necessarily  entail  upon  its 
penrwter  a  bitter  and  inevitable  letributionj" 
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JOHN  GAY. 

BOMV,  1688;  DniD^  178S* 

Of  mannen  gentle,  of  aflEbctions  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplid^  a  child ; 
With  natiTe  hmnoor  tempering  Tirtaoiiifl  ntftb 
Fonn'd  to  delight  at  once,  and  lash  tibe  age. 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  estate. 
And  uneormpted  e'en  among  the  great ; 
A  safs  conq;Muiion  and  an  easy  friend, 
UnUam'd  tiirough  life,  lamented  In  thy  end : 
These  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  hnat 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dost ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say. 
Striking  thslr  pmsiTe  boeoms,.  here  Uee  Gay. 

If  the  subject  of  ibis  memoir  liad  written  nothing 
his  admirable  Fables,  which  hare  afforded  so  ntH 
fond  of  instmction  and  amusement  to  yoath,  he  wo 
hare  desenred  the  rank  in  which  he  has  been  pla 
among  the  British  poets.  He  was  bom  in  16 
at  Bainstaple,  in  Deronshire.  The  family  from  wh 
he  was  descended  had  unquestionable  claims  to  resp 
tabilitj,  though  they  were  in  reduced  circumstaiM 
His  father  was  a  silk  mercer,  in  the  city  of  Lond 
and  he  apprenticed  his  son  John  to  the  same  busim 
after  giring  him  a  liberal  education  at  the  free  ach 
of  Barnstaple.  The  lad  possessed  some  limited  mei 
independently  of  his  parents,  and  possessed  a  taste 
literaiy  pursuits.  It  was  a  circumstaneOy  thereft 
not  calculated  to  occasion  surprise,  that  he  diei 
have  had  a  repugnance  to  trade,  and  hare  n^led 
the  laborious  duties  which  it  imposed  upon  hi 
After  a  few  years  his  master  agreed  to  cancel  i 
indentures,  and  permitted  him  to  follow  the  h 
of  his  inclination,  by  engaging  in  literary  oooupatio 
Accordingly,  in  1711,  he  published  his  first  woi 
which  was  entitled  ''Rural  Sports,"  and  which 
dedicated  to  Pope,  then  a  young  poet,  like  himM 
This  compliment  was  gratifying  to  Pope's  feeli^ 
and  it  led  to  a  close  intimacy  between  them,  whi 
was  never  afterwards  interrupted  or  broken*  I 
Buhject  of  this  poem  was  not  a  novel  one,  but  it  ia  al 
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lid  several  of  t}ie  descriptioDS  are  natoial  and 
g,  Gray's  talente  must  naye  been  warmly  ap- 
by  persons  of  distinction  and  influence,  for  we 
n  1712  holding  the  office  of  Secretary,  or  do- 
^ward  to  Anne^  Duchess  of  Monmouth.     He 

in  this  situation  until  1714,  when  he  accom- 
e  Earl  ef  Clarendon  to  Hanover,  who  was  then 
lor  at  that  court,  as  the  representatiye  of 
me.  His  official  employment  ^ve  him  leisure 
te  his  taste  for  poetical  composition,  and  he 
an  agreeable  mock-heroic  poem,  called  **  Trivia, 
t  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London."  *'  This 
n,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  procured  for  the  writer 
putation,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  species 
|ue,  in  which  elevated  language  is  employed 
itail   of  trifling,  mean,  or  ludicrous  circum- 

At  the  Queen's  death  he  returned  to  England, 
received  into  a  large  circle  of.  friends,  distin- 
3r  rank,  talent,  and  station.  He  was  honoured 
rticular  notice  of  Queen  Caroline^  then  princess 
,  to  whom  he  read  in  manuscript  his  tragedy 
laptives."  In  1714  his  caricature  of  Ambrose 
pastoral  poetry  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
spherd's  Week,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord 
)ke.  Between  the  periods  of  1715  and  1726, 
sed  several  dramatic  pieces  of  no  inconsiderable 
t  which  were  not  successful  on  the  stage.  He 
I,  also,  an  edition  of  his  po^ns,  which  brought 
ir  profit  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  he  received 

of  South  Sea  stock,  which,  had  he  sold  it  in 
lid  have  made  him  a  large  fortune, 
ought  out  his  Fables,  the  most  useful  and  men- 
f  his  literary  performances,  in  1716,  and  dedi- 
3m  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Gfay  was 
of  preferment;  and  his  pride  was  much  hurt^ 
was  offered  in  1727  the  situation  of  Gentleman 
one  of  the  young  princesses,  which  he  declined 
ignity.     In  his  fable  of  the  "  Hare  with  many 

he  has  described,  in  a  lively  and  figurative 
he  disappointments  which  generally  be&U 
10  depend  for  their  advancement  Va  Mq  oil 
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the  promises  of  the  great.  Encouraged  by  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  bj  the  popn 
of  his  works,  he  published  in  1727  the  moet  odel 
of  his  productions,  though  the  most  questionable 
its  moral  tendency, — the  '^Beggar's  Opera."  Il 
first  acted  at  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  haying  been 
viously  refused  at  Drury-lane.  The  success  of  this 
was  unprecedented.  The  idea  of  writing  the  oper 
first  suggested  by  Dean  Swift^  and  its  purpose  is  thi 
scribed  in  an  elaborate  article  on  tibe  drama,  writti 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  published  in  "  The  En<yclo 
Britannica  :** — "  The  eighteenth  century  gave  rise 
new  species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  whidi  wa 
English  op«ra.  The  Italian  opera  had  been  intrcK 
into  this  country  at  a  great  expense,  and  to  the  \ 
dice,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  the  legitimate  drama, 
in  aiming  at  another  beyond  a  parody  of  this  lu 
able  enteriainment,  and  making  it  the  yehide  of 
political  satire  against  Sir  Rc^rt  Walpolef's  adi 
tration,  unwittingly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Bn 
opera.  The  popularity  of  this  piece  was  unequ 
partly  owing  to  its  peculiar  humour,  partly  to  its  no? 
partly  to  the  success  of  the  popular  airs,  which  01 
body  heard  with  delight,  and  ptrtly  to  political  mot 
The  moral  tendency  of  the  'Beggar's  Opera'  has  i 
been  much  questioned.  This  play  is  chiefly  remai) 
as  haying  given  birth  to  the  English  opera, 
species  of  dramatic  writing  was  successfully  pnuH 
by  Bickerstaff,  and  has  been  honoured  by  the  lal 
of  Sheridan."  Whateyer  may  haye  been  the  oUei 
the  poet  in  this  remarkable  play,  or  whateyer  diflw 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  its  injurious  tendency,  I 
can  be  none  with  regard  to  the  singular  corabiimtk 
wit,  burlesque,  pathos,  and  satire,  which  it  display! 
''  The  profits  of  the  opera,"  says  one  of  his  biogni|il 
*'  were  so  great,  both  to  the  author  and  the  manage^ 
Rich,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  quibble,  which  became  < 
mon  in  the  mouths  of  many,  namely,  that  it  had  I 
''Rich  gay,  and  Gay  rich."  The  author's  emolui 
which  were  estimated  at  two  thousand  pounds^  iai 
him  to  write  a  atcoiid  ^art,  entitled  "  Polly,"  Wt 
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1  Ghaooiberlaiii,  from  aome  poHtioal  oauee  refused  to 
stion  its  performance.  It  wss^  therefore,  published 
■iih8criptK>n,  and  realized  nearly  twelye  hundred 
adflL 

Wkj  did  net  long  aunriye.  After  pul^lishing  one  or 
other  operatic  pieces,  he  died  jn  1732,  in  his  forty- 
year,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
Ifttter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  supported  for  some 
)  by  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Bnfiberry,  in  whose  house  he  breathed  bis  last,  and 
erected  a  splendid  monument  toliis  memory  in  the 
imJble  abbey  where  he  was  buried.  His  friend 
B  eomposed  a  flattering  inscription  for  his  tomb, 
3h  eulogizes  his  virtues  without  blaming  his  faults. 
was  an  amiable  man,  but  neyer  co.uld  haye  been  a 
t  one.  The  writer  of  his  life  in  "  Thp  Encyclopedia 
amuca"  giyes  a  correct  account  of  his  character  :— 
hy*8  disposition  was  sweet  and  affable,  his  temper 
iroaa,.and  his. cony ersation  agreeable  and  entertain* 
but  he  had  one  foible,  too  frequently  incident  to 
.  of  literary  abilities,  and  which  subjected  him  at 
18  to  inconyeniences  which  otherwise  he  might  haye 
ided,  namely,  an  excess  of  indolence,  without  any 
vrledge  of  economy.  Hence,  although  his  emoluments 
e  at  some  periods  of  his  life  yery  considerable,  he 
at»  others  greatly  straitened  4n  his  circumstances, 
ebose  rather  to  throw  himself  on  patronage  than 
ecure  an  ind€^end^nt  competency  by  his  own  exer- 
uB^**  This  common  failing  is  to  be  deplored  and  cen- 
id.  The  man  who  aspires  to  real  greatness  should 
«nd  on  his  own  perseyering  and  honest  labours.  That 
be  only  true  way  to  insure  success  in  life,  and  to 
lin  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good, 
buditt  says  of  Gby's  Fables,  that  "  they  are  a  work  d 
it  merit,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  inyention  implied, 
,  as  to  the  elegance  and  fsMiliij  of  the  execution. 
gr  are,  howeyer,  spun  out  too  long;  the  descriptions 
narratiyes  are  too  diffuse  and  desultory,  and  the 
111  is  sometimes  without  point.  They  are  more 
I  tales  than  fobles.  The  best  are  the  '  Har«  ntyIVi 
17  ¥iienda/  the  ^Monkeys,'  and  ihe   ^'Sox  «X 
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the  point  of  Death.***  Br.  Brake  has  giren  a  bu 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  those  popular  oompoait 
**  They  are  written,**  he  ohsenres,  "  with  great  i 
and  vivacity;  and  the  versification  is,  for  the  moat 
smooth  and  flowing.  The  scenery  and  the  descrip 
are  frequently  happy  and  appropriate;  and  the 
dents  are  occasionally  striking  and  well  imagined, 
defects,  however,  are  equally  conspicuous.  Of 
nature  of  £Eible  Gay  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
lax  idea;  and  hence  many  of  his  pieces  are  rather 
and  allegories  than  fables.  Excellence  in  the  com 
tiou  of  fable  has  been  found  of  rare  attaim 
Phoddrus  and  La  Fontaine  have  no  rivals;  and  th' 
Qaj  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  best  writi 
these  productions  in  the  English  language,  h 
without  doubt,  greatly  inferior  to  the  Latin  bai 
terseness  and  elegance,  and  to  the  French  po( 
simplicity  and  ease.**  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  a  i 
and  pleasing  memoir  of  Gfay  in  his  ^  Lives  of 
Poeta." 


ROBERT  BLAIR. 

BoBir,  1699;  DiSD,  1746. 

Whilst  some  affect  the  mm,  and  some  the  bhadob 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage, 
Their  aims  as  various  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  Joomeying  through  life  ;  the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
The  appointed  place  of  rendesTOus,  where  aU 
These  travellers  meet. 

Blabr.    Frcm  "31*0 


RoBEBT  Blahi,  author  of  "  The  Grave,"  which 
only  poem  of  remarkable  merit  he  ever  wrote, 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1699.  His  father,  the! 
David  Blair,  was  a  minister  of  the  Old  Chnrok  cf 
city,  and  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  King.  His  gl 
father  was  also  a  distinguished  clergyman;  aM 
cousin.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  was  the  eminent  ProCaM 
Rhetoric  and  Belles-lettres,  in  the  University  of  1 
buiglu    Robert  \o&l  \aa  ^\ktst  m  boyhood,  bal 
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Giu^ed  with  great  care  by  his  mother.  His  classical 
^tion  was  completed  in  Holland.  Having  remained 
iid  for  some  time  to  finish  his  education,  and 
O've  his  mind  by  extenare  reading,  he  returned  to 
^€ive  city,  where  his  talents  became  known,  and 
cluly  appreciated.  He  published  at  that  period 
fugitive  poetical  poems,  which  did  not  attract 
I-  attention.  In  1731,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty- 
L<i  jeBkT,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Athel- 
^foid,  a  parish  in  East  Lothian.  He  made  a  happy 
^iskge,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  die 
^^ui  dischsu'ge  of  his  sacred  duties  as  a  clergy- 
1  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  in  acquiring  literaiy 
\  ^entific  knowledge,  especially  of  botany.  His 
aety  was  much  courted  W  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
Qihood  in  which  he  resiifed;  and  his  character  and 
liMits  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  Br.  Watts  and 
b  Doddridge,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  correspon- 
Qoe.  ''  His  tastes,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  were 
igant  and  domestic.  Books  and  flowers  seem  to  have 
im  the  only  rivals  in  his  thoughts.  His  rambles 
ire  from  his  fireside  to  his  garden ;  and  although  the 
ly  record  of  his  genius  is  of  a  gloomy  character,  it  is 
dent  that  his  habits  and  character  combined  to  ren* 
'  him  cheerful  and  happy.  His  amiable  and  beautiful 
e,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Law,  Professor  of 
ral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  left 
I  at  her  death  three  daughters  and  five  sons.  His 
rth  son,  a  distiuguished  lawyer,  rose  to  be  Lord  Pre- 
snt  of  the  Court  of  Session,  one  of  the  most  illus* 
»ns  names  that  appear  on  the  records  of  the  Scottish 
irta.  He  died  of  fever  on  the  4th  of  February^  1746, 
dbe  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
'Blair's  poem  of  'The  Grave*  was  written  previous  to 

ordination,  when  he  was  only  a  student,  and  was 
faably  corrected  and  matured  in  after  years.  He 
nittod  the  manuscript  to  Watts  and  Doddridge,  but 

work  was  not  published  until  1743.  On  its  first 
caimnce,  it  does  uot  appear  to  have  obtained  dis* 
flushed  success;  but  as  its  merits  became  better 
mtif  and  more  thoroughly  tested|  the  re^^MXaitvo'a.  ^1 
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the  aoeomplished  anihor  increased,  and  is  now  ftraSj 
estaiblished."  The  editor  of  the  ''  Book  of  Genu"  dim 
jnstioe  to  Blair  by  obflenring,  that  ^ '  The  Orave'  ia  md* 
ficient  to  place  the  name  of  the  writer  high -in  the  Ikk 
of  British  poets.  Its  popalaritj  is  not  alone  dependent 
upon  the  pare  moral  tone  that  perrades  it.  Ixot  onlj 
because  it  is  in  the  happiest  sense  of  the  word  religion^ 
has  it  been  universallj  read,  and  as  uniyersallv  admired. 
The  language  is  rich,  nervous,  and  pathetic  It  abonndi 
in  pictures  original,  natural,  and  always  striking." 
Chambers  remarks  that  the  ''style  seems  to  be  fomwd 
upon  that  of  the  old  sacred  and  puritanical  poet% 
eleyated  by  the  authoi^s  admiration  of  Hilton  and 
Shakspeare.  There  is  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  character 
about  the  whole,  relieved  by  occasional  flashes  and  onft- 
breaks  of  true  genius." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  few  &cts  we  have  been 
enabled  to  collect  respecting  this  amiable  man  and 
accomplished  scholar,  that  his  life  presents  no  incidenli 
of  a  remarkable  character.  He  was  an  able  preacher, 
and  an  elegant  poet,  whose  genius,  for  many  years,  wsa 
comparatively  unknown  and  unappreciated.  Pinker^ 
ton  was  one  of  the  first  writers  who  made  an  effort  to 
rescue  liis  merits  from  obscurity.  The  editor  of  Chal- 
mers's ''Biographical  Dictionary," gives  some  particnlait 
of  his  history,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  composition  and  publication  of  "The  Grave.**  AmoDff 
persons  of  a  serious  tarn  of  mind,  this  poem  wil 
always  be  held  in  high  estimation.  Bums  often  rebii 
to  it  in  terms  of  praise,  and  quotes  from  it  in  hii 
letters.  Southey  says,  in  his  life  of  Cowper,  that  it  il 
the  only  poem  he  can  call  to  mind,  that  has  been 
composed  in  imitation  of  Tounr's  "Ni^t  Thoughta* 
Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  "  Liyes  of  the  Scottish  Poets,"  hsi 
bestowed  the  following  just  encomium  on  its  merits  ^^ 
'"The  Grave*  amply  establishes  the  hme  of  its  au- 
thor. It  is  a  production  of  real  genius,  and  possesses 
a  merit  superior  to  many  pieces  of  the  first  oelebritj. 
It  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  unconnected  descrip- 
tions, and  of  reflections  that  seem  independent  of  out 
aoother,  interwoven  with  striking  allusions,  and  digie^ 
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mve  sallies  of  imagination.  It  is  a  series  of  pathetic 
lepresentations,  without  nnity  of  design,  variegated 
with  imagenr  and  allusion,  which  exhibit  a  wide  dis- 
play of  original  poetry.  The  poet's  eye  is  awake  on 
the  objects  of  creation,  and  on  the  scenes  of  human 
misery;  and  he  is  aliye  to  every  feelifig  of  compassion 
and  benevolence.  Through  a  shade  of  melancholy, 
which  peculiar  impressions  of  religion  throw  over  the 
scenes  he  describes,  we  always  perceive  an  amiable 
and  generous  principle  struggling  to  overcome  the  de- 
generacy which  it  deplores.  Whatever  subject  is  either* 
discussed  or  aimed  at,  he  always  endeavours  to  melt 
the  heart,  and  alarm  the  conscience,  by  pathetic  de- 
scription and  serious  remousttance ;  and  his  sentiments 
are  always  delivered  in  a  novel  and  energetic  manner, 
that  impresses  them  strongly  on  the  mind.  He  is  always 
moral,  yet  never  dull;  and  though  he  often  expands  an 
image,  yet  he  never  weakens  its  force.  If  the  same 
thought  occurs,  he  gives  it  a  new  form ;  and  is  copious 
'  without  being  tiresome.  He  writes  under  the  iinpres* 
aion  of  Christian  and  moral  truths.  Conviction  gives 
force  to  imagination;  and  he  dips  his  pen  in  the  stream 
that  religion  has  opened  in  his  own  bosom." 

To  this  just  and  flattering  testimony,  we  add  the 
oritical  opinion  of  the  eminent  author  of  the  "  Pleasures 
of  Hope."  "Blair,"  he  observes,  "may  be  a  homely 
and  even  a  gloomy  poet  in  the  eye  of  fastidious  criti- 
cism; but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pronounced  cha- 
zacter  even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness,  that  keeps  it 
most  distinctly  apart  from  either  dulness  or  vulgarity. 
His  style  pleases  us  like  the  powerful  expression  of  a 
oountenance  without  regular  beauty."  As  a  poem, "  The 
Grave"  is,  no  doubt,  of  a  sombre  character;  but  its 
tendency  is  to  raise  the  mind  above  the  perishable 
things  of  time  to  the  noble  destiny  of  man  in  "  another 
and  a  better  world/'  It  is  a  singular  fjEust  that  this  work 
was  offered  for  publication,  through  the  medium  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Watts,  to  the  London  booksellers,  in 
1741,  but  was  declined  as  a  doubtful  speculation.  It 
lemained  unpublished  until  after  the  poet's  death,  and 
lias  since  gone  through  numerous  editions. 
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Bom,  1700;  DuiHlTiSL 

And  ThoBDtOB,  natare*!  ]iran«r»  tiiou  art  miM  ; 

Thou,  whp  h«8t  pai&ted  all  iho  blotMd  jtw, 

Bringliif  th«  soMona  fiill  within  mj  Ttow, 

£'«n  when  aequiMter^d  in  this  nook  I  sit; 

Tho  flow'ry  dale,  the  ateep  aapirln^hiB, 

The  Telvet  bank,  the  deaolated  waate^ 

The  pebbled  atreamlet,  and  the  roaring  flood ; 

Bprlng'a  tender  fhkgranoe— 4nmmer^  noon-tide 

Autumnal  breeaea — winter'a  icy  bkata-  ■ 

In  all  their  aweet  diveraity  of  change.— JtaokH. 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fA%  than  bard  beaeema. 

Who  Toid  of  envy,  guile,  and  Inat  of  gain. 
On  virtue  atilW  and  nature^a  pleaaing  themea^ 

Poured  forth  hia  unpremeditated  atrain: 
The  world  fbraaking  with  a  calm  diadain, 

nere  laughM  he  careleaa  in  hia  eaay  aoat— 
Bere  quaffed  encircled  with  the  Joyoua  traki^ 

Oft  moralizing  aage ;  hia  ditty  sweet, 
He  loathed  much  to  write->he  eared  not  to  repeat. 


Tins  admired  poet  was  bom  on  the  I  lib  of  September, 
1700,  in  the  parish  of  Ednam,  beautifully  situated  on  ihe 
banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  Kelso,  in  the  shire  of  Roxbni^ 
Scotland.  His  father  was  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and 
had  a  family  of  nine  children.  James  was  edncated  al 
the  Grammar  School  of  Jedburgh,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  study  for  the  church. 
He  evinced  his  love  of  learning  when  he  was  youngs 
and  his  studies  were  superintended  by  Mr.  Ricoartoii,a 
neighbouring  clerg3nnan,  who  took  great  interest  in 
watching  the  progress  of  his  mind.  His  taste  for 
poetry  developed  itself  at  an  early  period,  and  his 
juvenile  effusions  attracted  the  favourable  notiee  of  his 
friends.  While  at  college,  ho  was  severely  reprimanded 
by  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  for  having  written  bis 
theological  exercises  in  a  style  so  poetical  and  so  highly 
embellished,  as  to  be  quite  unsuited  to  the  natnre  of  the 
subject.  He  was  not  long  in  the  University  before  he 
evinced  his  disinclination  to  enter  the  church  ;  and  h% 
therefore,  prudently  relinquished  his  theological  stiidie8> 
and  resolved  upon  pursuing  literature  as  a  profession.  His 
father  died  two  years  after  ho  had  commenced  his  culle- 
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giate  oouTse,  and  he  then  deiennined  to  seek  patronage 
and  £sun6  in  the  English  metropolis.  In  1 725  he  proceeded 
to  London,  and  called  upon  Mallet,  the  poet^  who  had 
been  tiie  companion  of  his  boyhood  when  at  school, 
and  through  whose  interest  he  procured  the  situation 
of  private  tutor  to  a  son  of  Lord  Binning.  Eefemng 
to  his  arrival  in  London,  without  patrons  or  friends,  and 
without  any  definite  object  except  to  try  his  fortune, 
like  other  poetical  adventurers  who  had  gone  before 
him,  Br.  Johnson  relates  the  following  anecdote : — 
''He  was  one  day  loitering  about  with  the  gaping 
cnrioeity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention  upon  every 
thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  when  his  handkerchiel^ 
eoniftining  his  letters  of  recommendation  to  several 
persons  of  eonsequence,  was  stolen  from  him ;  and  now 
the  lonely  poet,  in  the  vast  city,  first  felt  his  inexpe- 
rienoe  and  his  poverty.  A  pair  of  shoes  was  his  first 
want;  his  manuscript  of  the  poem  on  'Winter,'  his 
onhr  property." 

Dome  time  elapsed  before  Thomson  could  induce  any 
of  ilie  booksellers  to  purchase  the  work.  He  submitted 
it  to  his  young  college  friend.  It  was  revised  and  com- 
pleted under  his  direction,  and  the  copyright  at  length 
sold  to  a  publisher  for  the  trifling  sum  of  three  guineas. 
On  its  first  appearance,  in  1726,  it  did  not  produce  a 
Teij  CEkYoarable  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  correct  judgment  of  Mr.  Whately,  s 
fiitic  <^  acknowledged  taste,  discovered  its  merits,  and 
to  hiB  kind  influence  Thomson  was  indebted  for  much 
of  the  attention  that  it  subsequently  attraeted.  The 
poem  now  rose  rapidly  into  popularity,  went  through 
•ereral  editions,  and  was  admired  by  every  one  of  any 
pcetensions  to  literary  taste.  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  to 
wlioiii  it  was  dedicated,  presented  the  autho^  with  twenty 
gnmea^  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  Pope 
and  to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot.  The  success  that  ulti- 
mately attended  the  publication  of  this  delightful  work, 
wlueh  reached  a  third  edition  before  the  expiration 
of  one  year,  led  to  the  composition  of  his  poems  on 
"Summer,  Spring,  and  Autumn,"  which  were  brought 
eat  daring  the  three  succeeding  years.    TVv\^  cr^^c^- 
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lation  WBJB  eminently  saccessfnl,  and  bronglit  the  author 
increased  popularity.  In  1728  he  issued  proposals  for 
publishing,  by  subscription,  the  ^  Four  ScASonefy**  at  a 
guinea  for  each  copy.  This  undertaking  also  proyed  fdr- 
tunate,  and  added  to  the  celebrity  as  well  as  the  profit  of 
the  writer.  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  in  his  entertaiBing  life 
of  Thomson,  relates  the  following  whimsical  anecdote: 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  of  Minto,  afterwards  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  a  man  of  elegant  taste,  was  an  early  friend  of 
Thomson j  and  when  the  £rst  edition  of  the  ''Seasons'* 
came  out,  the  author  sent  a  copy,  handsomely  bound, 
to  Sir  Gilbert,  who  showed  it  to  a  relation  of  Thomson's, 
a  gardener  at  Minto ;  the  man  took  the  book  into  his 
hands,  and,  turning  it  over  ^nd  erer,  gazed  on  it  with 
admiration;  on  which  Sir  Gilbert  said  to  him — ^"  Well, 
David,  what  do  you  think  of  James  Thomson  now? 
There's  a  book  will  make  him  famous  all  the  world  over, 
and  immortalize  his  name."  David,  looking  now  at 
Sir  Gilbert,  and  then  at  the  book,  said,  "  jLn  troth,  sir, 
it  is  a  grand  book  i  I  did  na'  think  the  lad  was  so 
clever  as  to  ha'  done  sic  neat  a  piece  of  handicralb.*' 

During  the  time  that  Thomson's  works  were  in  coune 
of  publication  in  a  collected  form,  he  brought  out  his  poem 
of '' Britannia,"  which  was  a  poetical  invective  against  the 
Ministry  for  the  indifference  they  showed  to  the  depr^ 
dations  of  the  Spaniards  in  America.    He  also  publiuied 
a  poem,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
"  To  this  production,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "ha 
was  enabled,  by  the  instruction  of  his  friend  Gray,  to  im- 
part a  philosophic  spirit  worthy  x>f  the  departed  sage." 
In  1729  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  "Sophonisba."    Thii 
dramatic  production  met  with  but  moderate  success.  "Ii 
this  and  all  his  other  plays,"  says  the  same  critic^  ''hi 
is  often  flat,  and  when  he  rises,  he  seldom  rises  abon 
rant;  even  his  declamation,  into  which  his  dialogue  too 
often  degenerates,  is  not  splendid,  and  his  pathos  is  not 
affecting.     In  fact,  he  had  no  genius  for  the  dmna.* 
About  this  time  he  had  got  into  pecuniary  difficalUoik 
and  was  saved  from  a  much  longer  imprisonment  for 
debt  than  he  had  reason  to  expect,  by  the  generosity  if 
OiilUyQ.  culclnatod  actor  in  those  days,  who  riaitedthij  i 
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poet  in  fk  spangingr house,  and  presented  him  with  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  he  said  must  be 
considered  as  a  debt  due  to  Thomson  for  pleasure  re- 
o^iyed  in  the  perusal  of  his  charming  poem  of  the 
'  Seasons.' "  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
imprisoned  bard  was  no  less  amazed  than  gratified  at 
80  unusual  an  instance  of  disinterested  friendship. 

In  1731  ho  was  selected  as  travelling  companion  to 
Mr.  Talbot,  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  whom  he 
spent  somo  time  in  visiting  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  published  his  poem 
on  "  Liberty,"  which  is  not  without  merit,  though,  as  a 
whole,  it  was  not  admired,  and  consequently  met  with 
a  cool  reception.  It  was  completed  in  five  parts,  suc- 
cessively published  in  quarto ;  the  first,  second,  and 
third  in  1735,  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  1736.  He  dedi- 
cated this  poem  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  although  his 
ftiends  could  never  discover  that  it  possessed  superior 
excellence,  yet  Thomson  himself  always  fancied  that  it 
was  his  best  production.  "  When  the  poem  of '  Liberty* 
first  appeared,''  Dr.  Johnson  sarcastically  remarks,  ''I 
tried  to  read  it,  and  soon  desisted.  I  have  never  tried 
again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either  praise  or 
censure.*'  About  this  time  Lord  Talbot  conferred  upon 
him  the  appointment  of  Secretary  "  of  briefs,"  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  a  situation  which  paid  him  liberally, 
without  imposing  upon  him  any  laborious  duties.  Me 
held  it  until  the  death  of  his  noble  patron,  whose  suc- 
cessor gave  it  to  another  individual.  Thomson  now 
found  it  necessary  to  resume  his  literary  occupations  as 
a  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  he  wrote  some  other  works 
for  the  stage,  none  of  which  obtained  popularity  except 
''  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  which  was  brought  out  at 
Drury-lane,  in  1745,  and  warmly  applauded.  The  plot 
of  th^  piece  is  taken  from  the  interesting  story  in  '^  Qil 
Bias,"  and  the  principal  parts  being  performed  by 
the  celebrated  Qarrick  and  Mrs.  Cobben,  it  had  more 
•acooss  than  his  previous  efforts  in  the  same  line  of 
composition.  On  being  introduced  to  the  Prince  of 
'  Wales,  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pouwda  «u  ^^ax  '^n^a 
granted  to  him  j  and,  as  a  further  accesaxou  \o\iSa  v^* 
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come,  lie  received,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  LTttleton,  the 
appointment  of  Surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  lelandfli 
the  duties  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  perform  by 
deputy,  and  which  produced  a  clear  salary  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  These  emoluments  placed 
him  in  comparative  independence,  and  he  retired  to  his 
villa  near  Richmond,  where  he  spent  the  brief  remaining 
period  of  his  life  in  ease  and  comfort. 

It  was  in  this  agreeable  retreat,  that  Thomson  eom- 
pleted  his  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  which  he  had  com- 
menced some  years  previously,  and  which  has  been 
always  considered  the  most  briUiant  effort  of  his  geniua. 
It  was  at  first  written  in  a  few  detached  stanzas,  by 
way  of  raillery  on  himself,  and  on  some  of  his  frieniu 
who  reproached  him  with  indolence.  The  subject  ex- 
panded as  he  proceeded  with  it,  until  it  came  forth  the 
most  highly  finished  of  his  productions.  The  author  of 
a  masterly  essay  on  English  poetry,  which  appeared 
in  No.  83  of  "  The  Edinburgh  Review,"  pronounces  a 
glowing  panegyric  on  the  superiority  of  this  poem  over 
all  his  other  poetical  compositions  : — "  His  '  Seasons* 
oontain  finer  or  at  least  more  popular  things  than  any 
of  his  other  poems,  (although  he  but  too  frequently 
amplifies  a  simple  fact,  till  you  scarcely  know  what  he 
is  at)out,)  but  tnere  is  a  much  more  equal  power  and  far 
more  pure  poetry  in  his  delightful '  Castle  of  Indolence.' 
It  was  here  that  he  built  up  those  shadowy  battlements 
and  planted  those  ^  sleep-soothing*  groves,  under  which 
lay 

Idleste,  1b  her  dreaming  mood. 

It  was  here  that  he  wove  in  his  poetic  loom  those  pic- 
tures of  pastoral  quiet — of  flowery  lawns  and  glittering 
streams-— of  flocks,  and  tranquil  skies,  and  verdant  plains^ 

And  yaoant  ihepherds  piping  ba  the  dale ;  * 

the  stockdove,  and  the  nightingale,  and  the  rest  of  thai 
tuneful  choir  which  lull  our  minds  into  forgetfulncas, 
and  sing  to  us  on  summer  mornings  and  winter  nights, 
in  town  and  country  equally  well,  until  we  forget  the 
prose  of  human  U(c  iu  \\a  to\w;\.\\<:Q)  and  bathe  our 
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fevered  senses  in  the  fresh  flowers  of  poetry  which  the 
bounty  of  Thomson  has  bequeathed  to  ns.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  Terse,  from  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  present  time,  (not  eren  in  Collins,  wo 
think,  and  oertainly  not  in  Gray,)  which  can  compete 
with  the  first  part  of  the  *  Castle  of  Indolenoe.'  Hii 
aooonnt  of  the  land  of '  Browsy  head,'  and 

Of  dream*  Uiat  wave  before  the  half-ihut  eye ; 

of  the  disappearance  of  the  sons  of  indolence,  with  the 
exquisite  simile  with  which  it  closes — ^tbe  huge  covered 
tables,  all  odorous  with  spice  and  wine — the  ti^estried 
halls  and  their  Italian  pictures — the  melanchdy  music 
— and,  altogether,  the  golden  magnifioonoe  and  oriental 
luxuries  of  tiie  place,  and  the  ministering  of  the  i^irits 
who 

Poared  all  the  Arabian  heayen  upon  onr  nights, 

(an  exquisite  line) — may  stand  in  comparison  with 
almost  any  thing  in  the  circle  of  poetry.'' 

This  charming  poem,  and  his  tragedy  of  ^'Coriolanus,'* 
were  published  in  May,  1748;  and  in  August  following 
he  died  of  a  fever,  caught  by  taking  cold  on  the  Thames, 
at  the  age  of  forty^eight.  fie  was  buried  at  Richmond, 
and  in  1762  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  No  poet  was  ever  more  sincerely 
beloved  than  Thomson.  He  possessed  great  kindness  of 
heart  and  urbanity  of  manners,  and  was  a  stranger  to 
those  enmities  and  jealousies  which  too  often  disturb 
the  happiness  of  literary  men.  His  private  character, 
however,  was  not  fe^ultiess.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
indolent  in  his  habits,  and  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures. 
His  most  distinguished  merit  as  a  poet  is^  that  all  his 
writings  have  a  moral  vendency,  and  that  he  left  for 
posterity 

Ko  line  which,  dying,  he  eould  wish  to  blot. 

Thomson's  ''Seasons"  and  the  ''Castle  of  Indolence" 
established  his  &me  as  a  poet  of  the  highest  class.  The 
national  and  popular  song  of  "  Rule,  Britannia,'*  first 
appeared  in  the  masque  of  "Alfred,"  which  was  the 
joint  prodnotion  of  Mallet  and  Thomson.    It  \iaa)\i<is^< 
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ever,  been  usnaHy  ascribed  to  tbe  pM  of  ibe  latter. 
Dr.  Aikin,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  and  otber  eminent  cri- 
tical writers,  bave  done  ample  justice  to  tbe  poetical 
merits  of  Thomson ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  has  sketched  with 
a  masterly  hand  his  poetical  characteristics  :-^'' He  is 
entitled,**  says  that  eminent  writer,  ''to  praise  of  the 
highest  kind — his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing 
his  thoughts  is  original.  His  numbers,  his  powers,  his 
diction,  are  of  his  own  growth,  without  transcription, 
without  imitation.  He  Uunks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and 
he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round 
on  nature  and  on  life  with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows 
only  on  a  poet;  the  oye  that  distinguishes  in  every 
thing  presented  to  its  view  whatever  there  is  on  whicL 
imagination  can  dolight  to  bo  detained,  and  with  a  mind 
that  at  once  comprohonds  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the 
minute.'* 

Campbell  has  accurately  described  the  beauties  of 
Thom8on*s  descriptive  poetry  in  the  following  eloquent 
passage  : — **  Habits  of  oarly  admiration  teach  us  all  to 
look  back  upon  this  poet  as  the  favourite  companion  of 
our  solitary  walks,  and  as  the  author  who  has  first  or 
chiofly  renocted  back  to  our  minds  a  heightened  and 
refined  sensation  of  the  delight  which  rural  scenery 
afibrds  us.  The  judgment  of  cooler  years  may  somewhat 
abate  our  estimation  of  him,  though  it  will  still  leave  ns 
the  essential  features  of  his  poetical  character  to  abide 
the  test  of  rofiection.  The  unvarie^l  pomp  of  his  dio- 
tion  suggests  a  most  unfavourable  comparison  with  the 
manly  and  idiomatic  simplicity  of  Cowper ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  pervading  spirit  and  feeling  of  his  poetry  is 
in  general  more  bland  and  delightful  than  that  of  hia 
great  rival  in  rural  description.  Thomson  seems  to 
contemplate  the  creation  wita  an  eye  of  unqualified 
pleasure  and  ecstasy,  and  to  love  its  inhabitants  with  a 
lofty  and  hallowed  feeling  of  religious  happiness;  Cow- 
per  has  also  his  philanthropy,  but  it  is  dashed  with 
religious  terrors,  and  with  themes  of  satire,  regret,  and 
reprehension.  Oowper's  image  of  nature  is  more  on* 
riously  distinct  and  familiar.  Thomson  carries  our 
Associations  through  a  wider  circuit  of  speculation  and   r 
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ivmpatliy.  His  touches  caanot  be  more  fiEtitMul  than 
Oowper's, .  but  they  are  more  soft  and  select,  and  less 
disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  homely  objects.  It  is  but 
joBtioe  to  say,  tha#  amidst  the  feeling  and  Ustncy  of  the 
*  Seasons/  we  meet  with  interruptions  of  declamations, 
heavy  narrative,  and  unhappy  digression — with  a  par- 
helion eloquence  that  throws  a  counterfeit  glow  of  ex- 
pression on  common-place  ideas — as  when  he  treats  us 
to  the  solemnly  ridiculous  bathing  of  Musidora;  or 
draws  from  the  classics  instead  of  nature;  or,  after 
invoking  intspiration  from  her  hermit  scat,  makes  his 
dedicatory  bow  to  a  patronizing  countess,  or  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  long  as  he  dwells  in 
the  pure  contemplation  of  nature,  and  appeals  to  the 
aniversal  poetry  of  the  human  breast,  his  redundant 
style  comes  to  us  as  something  venial  and  adventitious 
— it  is  the  flowing  vesture  of  the  druid ;  and  perhaps 
to  the  general  experience  is  rather  imposing ;  but  when 
he  returns  to  the  familiar  narrations  or  courtesies  of 
life,  the  same  diction  ceases  to  seem  the  mantle  of  in- 
spiration, and  only  strikes  us  by  its  unwieldy  difference 
from  the  common  costume  of  expression.^ 

We  must  never  for^^ct,  in  speaking  of  Thomson,  that 
his  poem  of  the  ''  Seasons*'  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and 
thoagh  frequently  imitated,  has  never  been  excelled  in 
rural  description,  except  by  Oowper.  Hazlitt,  in  his 
^  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,**  with  that  keen  relish 
for  the  poetical  excelloncos  which  he  depicts  with  so 
much  enthusiasm,  thus  draws  the  character  of  this 
charming  writer : — '^  Thomson  is  the  best  of  our  de- 
scriptive poets,  for  he  gives  most  of  the  poetry  of  natural 
description.  Others  have  been  quite  equal  to  him,  or 
have  surpassed  him,  as  Oowper  for  instance,  in  the  pic- 
turesque part  of  his  art,  in  marking  the  peculiar  features 
and  curious  details  of  objects; — no  one  has  yet  come 
ap  to  him  in  giving  the  sum  total  of  their  effects,  their 
Tsrying  influences,  on  the  mind.  He  does  not  go  into 
the  minutioB  of  a  landscape,  but  describes  the  vivid  im- 
pression which  the  whole  makes  upon  his  own  ima^insr- 
tion;  and  thus  transfers  the  same  unbroken,  Mmixi'^vt^^ 
imprmmion  to  the  imagination  of  bis  xeaAotn*    ^\ikA 
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colours  with  which  he  paints  seem  yet  wet  aiiid  breftth- 
ingf  like  those  of  the  living  statue  in  the  Winter's  Tale. 
Nature,  in  his  descriptions,  is  seen  growing  aaround  ns, 
fresh  and  lusty  as  in  itself.  We  feel  the  effect  of  the 
atmosphere,  its  humidity  or  clearness,  its  heat  or  cold, 
the  glow  of  summer,  the  gloom  of  winter,  the  tender 
promise  of  the  spring,  the  full  overshadowing  foliage, 
the  declining  pomp  and  deepening  tints  of  autumn.  Be 
transports  us  to  the  scorching  heat  of  vertical  suns,  or 
plunges  us  into  the  chilling  horrors  and  desolation  of 
the  frozen  zone.  We  hear  the  snow  drifting  against 
the  broken  casement  without,  and  see  the  fire  blazing 
on  the  hearth  within.  The  first  scattered  drops  of  a 
vernal  shower  patter  on  the  leaves  above  our  heads,  or 
the  coming  storm  resounds  through  the  leafless  groves. 
In  a  word,  he  describes  not  to  the  eye  alone,  but  to  the 
other  senses,  and  to  the  whole  man.  He  puts  his  heart 
into  his  subject,  writes  as  he  feels,  and  humanizes  what* 
ever  he  touches.  He  makes  all  his  descriptions  teem 
with  life  and  vivifying  soul.  His  faults  were  those  of 
his  style — of  the  author  and  the  man ;  but  the  original 
genius  of  the  poet,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  his  imagina- 
tion, the  fine  natural  mould  in  which  his  feelings  were 
bedded,  were  too  much  for  him  to  counteract  by  neglect, 
or  afiectation,  or  false  ornaments.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  he  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  our  poets, 
treating  of  a  subject  that  all  cau  understand,  and  in  a 
way  that  it  is  interesting  to  all  alike,  to  the  ignorant 
or  the  refined,  because  he  gives  back  the  impression 
which  the  things  themselves  make  upon  us  in  nature. 
'That,*  said  a  man  of  genius,  seeing  a  little  sluibby 
soiled  copy  of  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  lying  on  the  win- 
dow-beat of  an  obscure  country  ale<house— '  That  is 
true  fame!*** 

We  have  seen  that  liberal  praise  has  been  lavished 
upon  this  delightful  poet  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Hazlitt 
Jeffrey  has  been  quite  as  warm  in  his  encomium  in  an 
article  published  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  ''The 
Edinburgh  Review.*'  We  extract  a  striking  passage :— > 
''  Whether  the  object  of  poetry  be  to  please,  or  to  mend 
the  hearty  either  defimtion  w\\\  «\)\\.^^m\x^QlThooiM>ii. 
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His  ihspitation  awakens,  and  almost  creates  anew,  that 
moral  sense  which  polished  life  and  the  petty  agitatioiis 
of  artificial  society,  are  most  apt  to  obliterate,  viz.,  the 
BOBse  of  beauty  in  external  nature — a  principle  on  which 
00  mnch  innocence  and  happiness  depend.  Other  poets 
have  shown  us  choice  scenes  of  nature;  Thomson  leads 
QS  abroad  to  look  at  her  whole  horizon,  and  all  hei 
vicissitudes.  He  gives  us,  we  might  almost  say,  a 
separate  and  new  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  crea- 
tion, which,  in  other  poets,  we  only  feel  by  occasions, 
as  the  scenery  is  connected  with  some  transient  action 
or  event.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  moral 
charm  in  the  author  of  the  'Seasons,*  we  find  a  reason  for 
his  popularity  exceeding  that  of  all  other  poets,  even 
those  who  are  not  his  inferiors  in  genius.  The  narrative 
an'd  dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  ikiore  tumultuous 
ajid  palpable  passions,  depend  on  curiosity  for  the  delight 
we  find  in  them.  When  the  story  is  told,  or  the  drama 
wound  up,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  our  curiosity  fresh  to 
their  perusal.  But  the  '  Seasons'  present  to  us  imitations 
of  nature,  which  the  eye  delights  not  merely  to  visit, 
but  to  rest  and  to  muse  upon.  In  the  placid  and  still 
nature  of  the  objects,  we  have  time  to  gather  a  multitude 
of  associations.  There  is  scarce  a  reader  of  Thomson, 
whose  mind  will  not  furnish  recollections  in  proof  of  this. 
The  features  of  nature  in  Thomson's  description  are  with- 
out vagueness  or  indistinctness,  but  still  general,  and 
applicable  by  association  to  the  particular  scenery  which 
is  nreshest  and  pleasantest  in  the  actual  remembrance  of 
every  individual  among  the  millions  who  read  him.  All 
descriptive  poetry,  it  is  true,  possesses,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, this  charm  of  general  applicability  to  individual 
association ;  but  it  could  be  easily  proved  that  an  event 
and  an  a^ent,  by  being  more  particular  themselves,  lose, 
in  generality  of  association,  what  they  gain  to  the  reader 
jn  curiosity  and  interest.  This  will  not  prove  that 
Thomson's  poetry  yields  more  intense  delight  in  the 
jpresent  perusal  than  others  of  high  merit;  but,  by  the 
calmness  and  permanence  of  the  pleasure,  it  accounts  for 
our  recorring  to  it  so  often." 
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This  eulogy  ought  to  satisfy  the  warumaC  admirers 
of  Thomsoi^;  but  if  they  want  something  still  more 
enthusiastic  in  tone,  and  characteristic  of  the  author,  let 
them  read  what  follows  from  the  pen  of  that  sweet  poet^ 
accomplished  critic,  and  animated  prose  writer,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson : — ''  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter. 
Thomson,  a  great  poet^  poured  his  genius  orer  a  sub- 
ject of  uniyersal  interest ;  and  the  *  Seasons*  from  that 
hour  to  this — then,  now,  and  for  ever — ^haye  been, 
are,  and  will  be  loved  and  admired  by  all  the  world. 
All  over  Scotland  the  *  Seasons'  is  a  household-book. 
Let  the  taste  and  feeling  shown  by  the  collectors  of 
Elegant  Extracts  be  poor  as  possible ;  yet  Thomson's 
countrymen,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  have  all  along 
not  only  gloried  in  his  illustrious  £Eime,  but  have  made 
a  very  manual  of  his  great  work.  It  lies  in  many 
thousand  cottages.  We  have  ourselves  seen  it  in  the 
shepherd's  shieling,  and  in  the  woodsman's  bower — 
small,  yellow-leavedy  tatter'd,  mean,  miserable,  calf-skin- 
boand,  smoked,  stinking  copies — let  us  not  fear  to  utter 
the  word,  ugly  but  true — ^yet  perused,  pored,  and  pon- 
dered over  by  those  humble  dwellers,  by  the  winter 
ingle  or  on  the  summer  brae,  perhaps  with  as  enlight- 
ened, certainly  with  as  imagination-overmastering  a 
delight  as  ever  enchained  the  spirits  of  the  high-bom 
and  highly-taught  tu  their  splendid  copies  lying  on 
richly- carved  tables^  and  bound  in  crimson  silk  or  velvet, 
in  which  the  genius  of  painting  strives  to  embody  that 
of  poetry,  and  the  printer's  art  to  lend  its  beauty  to  the 
very  shape  of  the  words  in  which  the  bard's  immortal 
spirit  is  enshrined." 

Thomson's  private  character  has  its  lights  and  sha- 
dows. He  was  an  excellent  son,  an  affectionate  brother, 
and  a  sincere  friend.  To  his  poetical  associates  who 
were  in  want,  he  administered  timely  relief,  and  without 
ostentation.  Poor,  unfortunate  Savage  frequently  expe- 
rienced his  generosity,  and  gratefully  remembered  it. 
But  though  the  gifted  author  of  the  "  Seasons"  shared 
his  money  freely  with  those  who  were  needy,  he  was 
easy  and  indolent.    Personal  exertion  was  the  last  thing 
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Im  wodd  bestow,  either  to  promote  bis  own  interest  or 
to  serve  others.  This  proneness  to  self-indulgence  com- 
bined with  too  great  a  love  of  the  good  things  of  life,  was 
his  principal  defect.  The  main  foible  in  Thomson's 
character  is  vividly  described  in  the  followinff  lively 
observations  of  Tuckerman,  an  American  critic,  from 
whose  work  we  have  already  quoted : — "A  literary  lady 
invited  him  to  pass  the  summer  at  her  country-seat,  but 
instead  of  flattering  hor  intellectual  propensity  by  sage 
conversation,  ho  preferred  to  sip  wine  with  her  husband, 
and  so  lost  the  favour  of  a  countess.  lie  was  once  seen 
to  bite  out  the  sunny  side  of  a  peach  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  A  lover  of  music,  he  did  not  &tiffU6  him- 
self with  bloTi^ing  a  flute  or  flourishing  ft  fiddle-bow. 
but  kept  an  .^lian  harp  in  his  window,  and  listened 
to  the  nightingales. 

Lend  me  your  long,  jt  nigbtingalei !  oh,  poor 
The  maiy  running  luul  of  melodj 
Into  my  varied  vene. 

He  courted  the  groat  for  patronage,  rather  than  seek 
*  toilsome  gains*  by  the  industrious  exercise  of  his  powers. 
He  neglected  his  private  concerns,  until  want  or  friend- 
ship goaded  him  to  exertion.  Ho  mused  pleasantly  when 
alone,  sat  silent  in  large  companies,  and  let  the  current 
of  his  soul  flow  freely  amonff  his  intimate  companions. 
He  composed  chiefly  at  ni^t,  when  social  allurements 
did  not  interfere  with  his  meditations.  To  him  miffht 
well  apply  what  was  said  of  a  similar  character — '  Qive 
him  his  leg  of  mutton  and  bottle  of  wine,  and,  in  the 
very  thick  of  calami tv,  he  would  be  happy  for  the  time 
being.'  He  speaks  of  the  *  godlike  wisdom  of  the  tempered 
breast,*  and  remarks — '  to  have  always  some  secret,  dar- 
ling idea,  to  which  one  can  still  have  recourse,  amidst  the 
noise  and  nonsense  of  the  world,  and  which  never  fiuls 
to  touch  us  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  is  an  art  of 
happiness  that  fortune  cannot  deprive  us  of.*  ^ 
'  There  have  been  numerous  biographies  of  ThomsoDi 
•ad  editions  of  his  works«  Of  these  one  of  the  best  is 
kj  Murdoch,  who  was  his  intimate  friend.  The  noblest 
ind  most  affecting  tribute  to  his  memory  was  from  the 
pen  of  OoUins,  the  celebrated  poet  His  beaulVlvilL  ^^\|Ck%% 
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ode  commenoee  as  follows — ^the  soene  is  sapposad  to  lit 
on  the  Thames  near  Kiehmond  :-— 

Ifk  sromder  gntTe  a  Dmid  Hm, 

When  slowly  winds  the  stealing  ware ; 
The  year's  beet  sweets  shall  duteous  riaa 

To  deck  its  poet^  sylvan  iprave. 
Kemembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore, 

When  Thames  In  summer  wreaths  it  dPMV 
And  oft  suspend  the  dripping  oar 

To  bid  his  gentle  spkit  lest. 
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Herculean  strength,  and  a  Stentorian  T<^ee, 

Of  wit  a  tanA,  of  words  a  countless  choice ; 

In  learning  rather  various  than  profbund^ 

In  truth  intrepid,  in  religion  sound ; 

A  trembling  form,  and  a  distorted  sight. 

But  firm  in  judgment,  and  in  genius  bright ; 

In  controversy  seldom  known  to  spare, 

But  humble  as  the  publican  in  prayer ; 

To  more  than  merited  his  kindness,  kind. 

And  though  in  manners  harsh,  of  friendly  miad ; 

Deep  ting'd  with  melancholy's  blackest  shade, 

And  though  prepared  to  die,  of  death  aAraid. 

Such  Johnson  was,  of  him  with  justice  vain. 

When  will  this  nation  see  his  like  again ! — CVuR^ericnJ. 

By  nature's  gifts  ordained  mankind  to  rcde» 
He,  like  a  Titan,  form'd  his  brilliant  school. 
And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel. 
While  from  his  hps  impressive  wisdom  folL 
•        •••••••• 

Nor  was  his  energy  confined  alone 

To  friends  arotmd  his  philosopliic  throne ; 

Its  influence  wide  improved  our  letter'd  isle^ 

And  lucid  vigour  mark'd  the  gen'ral  style : 

As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swollen  from  their  ooxy  bed. 

First  in  the  ncighb'ring  meads  majestic  spread ; 

Till  gath'ring  force,  they  more  and  more  expand. 

And  with  new  virtue  fertilize  the  land.— Courtney.* 

Ik  the  literary  annals  of  the  last  century,  there  is  no 
name  which  ranks  so  high,  and  which  secared  such 
general  respect  as  that  of  the  great  man,  of  whose  life 
uie  following  is  only  a  hrief  and  an  imperfect  ontlinei 
Bo  was  the  eldest  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  a  hookaeller, 

•  From  hit  **  Poetical  Review"  of  the  moral  and  Himxj  eharMtw  «f 
Xhr,  JohofOB. 
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St  LicKfield,  and  was  bora  in  that  city  on  the  7tli  of 
September,  1709,  He  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion first  at  Lichfield,  and  afterwards  at  Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire.  From  the  latter  seminary  he  was  re- 
moved, at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  A  gentleman,  who  appreciated  his  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  powers,  and  who,  perhaps,  foresaw  tlie 
eminent  distinction  to  which  Johnson  was  destined  to 
rise  in  the  literary  world,  undertook  to  maintain  him  in 
the  University  as  a  companion  to  his  son.  The  pecu- 
niary assistance  thus  promised  was  soon  withdrawn,  and 
the  young  man,  after  struggling  for  some  time  with  nar- 
row circamstanoes  and  increasing  debts,  was  obliged  to 
leave  Oxford  without  taking  his  degree,  and  to  return 
home. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  eminent  writer,  that  when  he  was 
first  sent  to  school,  he  was  not  distinguished  by  perse- 
verance and  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  elementary 
studies.  He  was  remarkable,  however,  for  a  tenacious 
memory.  Whatever  he  read  was  never  forgotten.  As 
lie  advanced  in  life,  his  reading  became  extensive,  but 
varied  and  miscellaneous  in  its  character.  Contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  wisest  and  most  discreet  friends,  he 
confined  himself  to  no  specific  branch  of  knowledge,  nor 
to  any  particular  author.  He  seldom  read  a  work 
through;  but  as  his  friend  and  biographer,  Arthur 
Murphy,  said  of  him,  he  ''  rambled  from  one  book  to 
another,  and  by  hasty  snatches  hoarded  up  a  variety  of 
knowlpdge." 

In  a  short  time  after  he  left  the  University,  his  £i.ther 
died  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  Samuel,  bravely 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  in  which  ho  was  unex- 
pectedly placed,  accepted  the  humble  situation  of  Usher 
in  a  school,  at  Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  to 
which  place  his  poverty  compelled  him  to  travel  on 
foot,  having  no  means  to  pay  his  expenses  by  any  con- 
Te3rance.  He  found  it  impossible  to  endure  the  drudgery 
€f  this  laborious  office,  and  which  yielded  only  a  scanty 
Mmnneration.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  procure 
m  temporary  maintenance  by  translating  various  works 
Imt  a  bookseller  in  Birmingham.     A  tnLTlft^al&<(^\L  ^1 
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^'  Lobo's  Yoyagse  to  Abyssinia,''  written  bja  PortngneBe 
missionaiy,  was  tke  firsfc  piece  of  liteniy  labour  be 
performed,  and  for  wbidi  be  receired  tbe  triflinffsum  of 
five  guineas  from  a  bookseller  in  tbat  town.  Having 
finished  this  work,  he  returned  to  bis  natire  eipy  in 
1734,  and  announced  his  intention  to  print  by  subaorip- 
tion  the  Latin  poems  of  Folitian,  with  a  life  ol  the 
author.  Not  receiving  sufficient  encouragement^  be 
abandoned  this  project  About  the  same  period  ha 
made  an  offer  of  his  services  to  write  for  *^  Tbe  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,''  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  situa- 
tion of  tutor  in  a  grammar  school  at  Brerewood,  in 
Staffordshire,  in  which  effort  he  fidled.  During  bii 
residence  at  Birmingham,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
a  respectable  person  named  Porter,  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  woollen  draper,  and  whose  widow  be  sub- 
sequently married  in  1735.  She  was  tweoty  yms 
older  than  himself,  and  possessed  neither  personai  nor 
mental  attractions;  but  she  brought  her  husband  a  for- 
tune of  eight  hundred  pounds.  He  was  warmly  attached 
to  her,  and  nothing  afterwards  appeared  in  his  condnet 
to  warrant  the  supposition,  that  the  union  between  them 
was  tbe  result  on  his  part  of  mercenary  considerations 
He  spent  her  fortune  in  establishing  an  academy,  iq  his 
native  city,  for  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
number  of  his  scholars  never  exceeded  three,  one  of 
whom  was  David  Garrick,  who  afterwards  became  so 
emiuent  on  the  stage.  After  a  severe  and  unsuccessfnl 
struggle  of  one  year  and  a  half,  Johnson  left  Lichfield 
accompanied  by  his  pupil,  Garrick,  and  made  £is  way 
to  London,  with  his  unfinished  tragedy  of  "Irene"  ia 
his  pocket,  which  he  had  planned  and  written  during 
the  period  in  question.  He  now  adopted  the  uucertaii, 
and,  in  those  days,  the  ill-requited  profossion  of  an  ae- 
ther, and  earned  a  hard  subsistence  by  writing  for  "The 
Gentleman*s  Magazine,"  and  other  periodical  joumak. 
In  three  months  after  Johnson's  arrival  in  Londoi, 
he  completed  his  play  of  ''Irene,'*  and  made  an  nnwM 
cessful  effort  to  induce  the  manager  of  Druiy-lut 
theatre  to  bring  it  out  at  his  house.  It  was  at  iUi 
inauspicious  period  ol  Viib  \^<b)^«^  he  had  to  ^umimi 
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Mftinst  trials  and  vicissitudes,  and  to  feel  most  keenly 
the  drudgery  and  humiliation  of  living  by  the  pen.  His 
first  contribution  to  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine"  was  a 
Latin  ode,  published  in  March,  1737.  He  also  under- 
took to  translate,  for  the  same  journal,  the  "History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,"  with  notes,  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  a  French  edition.  Of  this  work  only  twelve 
sheets  were  printed,  for  which  Johnson  received  the  sum 
of  forty-nine  pounds.  The  translation  was  never  com- 
pleted. At  this  time,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Savage,  the  poet,  who  was  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
want  by  his  extravagance  and  dissipation.  These  two 
extraordinary  men  afterwards  became  extremely  inti- 
mate, and  their  singular  adventures  and  misfortunes  form 
ft  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  authors, 
"Both  these  singular  characters,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  "had 
great  parts,  and  they  were  equally  under  the  pressure  of 
want.  Sympathy  joined  them  in  a  league  of  friendship. 
Johnson  has  been  often  heard  to  relate,  that  he  and 
Savage  walked  round  Grosvenor-square,  in  Lbndon,  till 
four  in  the  morning ;  in  the  course  of  their  conversation 
reforming  the  world,  dethroning  princes,  establishing 
new  forms  of  government,  and  giving  laws  to  the  several 
states  of  Europe,  till,  fatigued  at  length  with  their  legis- 
lative office  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of  refreshment, 
but  could  not  muster  up  between  them  more  than  fmir- 
pence  halfpenny.  Savage,  it  is  true,  had  many  vices ;  but 
Tice  could  never  strike  its  roots  in  a  mind  like  Johnson's, 
seasoned  early  with  religion  and  the  principles  of  moral 
rectitude/* 

The  degraded  and  neglected  condition  of  Savage  led  to 
the  publication  of  "  London,"  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  his 
companion.  This  admirable  production  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Johnson's  fame.  It  was  published  in  1738  by 
IX)dsley,  a  celebrated  bookseller  of  that  day,  and  is 
universally  known  and  admired  as  the  most  spirited 
example  in  the  English  language  of  ancient  sentiments 
adap^  to  modem  topics.  The  copyright  was  sold  to 
Dodsley  for  ten  guineas,  after  having  been  offered  to 
•ereral  other  booksellers,  none  of  whom  would  purchase 
it     Pope  appreciated  its  mehts,  and  i?«a  «EaA»<^  \a 
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disooyer  the  author,  whose  fame  he  predicted.  It  doei 
not  appear  that  the  pahlication  of  this  work  brought 
with  it  any  pecuuiarj  advantage  beyond  the  first  paF- 
chase  money  of  the  copyright.  The  unfortunate  writer 
having  no  permanent  occupation,  offered  himself  m  a 
candidate  for  the  mastership  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Appleby,  in  Leicestershire;  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
application,  not  being  a  Master  of  Arts,  though  an  effort 
was  made  by  a  kind  friend  to  obtain  for  hiii  a  degree 
in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Suffering  under  this  disappointment,  and  without 
fiends  or  interest  to  advance  him  in  the  world,  this 
meritorious  and  struggling  child  of  genius  was  left  to 
his  own  intellectual  resourees.  For  the  next  two  years 
Johnson  continued  his  labours  in  ''The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,'*  to  which  he  contributed  a  variety  of  naefol 
articles  on  a  diversity  of  subjects,  besides  a  number  of 
small  tracts  too  numerous  to  specify.  He  also  oom- 
posed  the  reports  of  discussions  in  ^Parliament,  under 
the  title  of  '^Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Liliputia.**  These 
appeared  sometimes  with  feigned  names  of  the  several 
speakers,  or  with  letters  of  their  real  names,  so  that  they 
might  be  easily  decyphered.  The  press  was  not  then 
permitted  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  this  device.  One 
of  his  biographers  has  observed,  that  '*at  first  Johnson 
only  revised  Uiose  reports ;  but  he  became  so  dexterous 
in  the  execution  of  his  task,  that  he  required  only  to  he 
told  the  names  of  the  speakers,  and  the  side  of  the  ques- 
tion to  be  espoused,  in  order  to  frame  the  speeches  him- 
aelf — an  artitice,  not  wholly  excusable,  which  afterwards 
occasioned  him  some  self-reproach,  and  even  at  the  time 
pleased  him  so  little,  that  he  did  not  consent  to  con* 
tinue  it.^  These  debates  afford  a  remarkable  proof  ol 
Johnson's  facility  in  composition,  his  power  of  argu- 
ment, and  his  vigour  of  style.  They  continued  to  be 
published  until  1743,  when  they  were  discontinued. 
In  the  year  following  our  indefatigable  author  made  a 

•  S«6  "Lirea  of  English  Poeta,**  firom  Johnson  to  Kirke  White,  bj  lh« 
lata  Rer.  Henry  Francis  Cary,  m .▲.,  translator  of  **  Danta*- 
ing  and  Of efU  rolame  of  bLosraphj. 
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trial  of  liis  powers  as  a  bibliographer.  He  was  employed 
hy  Osborne,  a  bookseller,  in  Gray's  Inn,  to  prepare  a 
e»ta]ogoe  in  five  octavo  volumes  of  tbe  Earl  of  Oxford's 
Talaable  library,  which  had  been  purchased  at  the  large 
price  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds.  He  was  also  re- 
paired to  collect  a  number  of  small  tracts  on  various 
•objects,  which  it  was  intended  should  be  published 
under  the  title  of  the  "Harleian  Miscellany."  Johnson's 
industry  was  equal  to  the  laborious  task  he  had  under- 
taken. He  completed  both  the  catalogue  and  miscei- 
lany,  the  latter  of  which  appeared  before  tlie  world  in 
eight  quarto  volumes. 

In  1738  Johnson  first  began  to  take  a  part  in  politics, 
and  wrote  an  able  pamphlet  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole.  This  production 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Tory  party,  whose  prin« 
eiples  always  found  a  steady  advocate  in  the  author. 
From  1741  to  1743  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine"  was 
enriched  with  a  variety  of  valuable  contributions  writ- 
ion  by  Johnson,  besides  the  parliamentary  debates; 
and  amongst  these  were  the  lives  of  several  eminent 
men,  and  numerous  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, all  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  clear  and  vigorous 
intellect.  After  the  death  of  Savage,  whose  career  was 
ahortened  by  his  dissolute  habits,  Johnson  wrote  his  life 
in  1744,  and  his  powerful  mind  never  produced  a  more 
admirable  performance.  It  was  warmly  praistMi  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  and  its  merits  have  received  the 
indelible  stamp  of  public  approbation.  The  author  of 
Johnson^s  life  in  "The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  justly 
characterizes  his  memoir  of  Savage  as  a  work,  "  which, 
bad  he  written  nothing  else,  would  have  placed  him  in 
a  very  high  rank  as  a  writer.  His  narrative  is  remark- 
ably smooth  and  well  disposed ;  his  observations  are 
jnst,  and  his  reflections  disclose  the  inmost  recesses  of 
tbe  human  heart."  When  it  was  first  written,  it  con- 
sisted of  forty-eight  octavo  pages,  which  he  told  Mr. 
Kichols,  the  compiler  of  the  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  were 
finished  in  one  day  and  night.  He  received  for  thi# 
Talnable  composition  fifteen  guineas  from  Care.  It  id 
zeoorded  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  that  *'  when  it  came 
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into  hie  Jiand,  be  found  himself  so  poirerfully  anetftol 
that  he  read  it  through  without  duLUgiiig  his  postuA 
as  he  perc^iyed  by  the  torpidness  of  One  of  his  anns 
that  he  hud  tested  on  a  chimnej-pieocf  by  which  he  mk 
standing." 

The  year  following  he  projected  A  new  edition  d 
Shakspeare ;  but  did  not  write  more  than  the  prefatory 
essay,  which  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  enticed  compo- 
sition.    Warton,  the  poet  and  critic,  praised  it  as  the 
work  of  a  man  of  ''  great  parts  and  genius."     When 
Drury-lane  theatre  was  opened,  in  1747,  under  the 
management  of  Gbrrick,  Johnson  wrote  for  the  occasion 
a  prologue  which  has  b^en  praised  by  competent  judgee 
as  a  masterly  specimen  of  just  dramatic  criticism,  as 
well  as  poetical  excellence.     In  the  same  year  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield*  his 
plan  of  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  whicl\ 
is  a  lasting  monument  of  his  labour,  perseverance^  and 
research.     He  engaged  to  complete  this  rast  unde^ 
taking  in  three  years,  and  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
£1,575,  he  stipulating  to   defray  all  the  expenses  of 
preparing  it,  which  must  have  been  very  considerablei 
He  was,  however,  employed  upon  it  seven  years,  for 
the  last  sheet  was  sent  to  press  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1754,     "  When  we  consider,"  says  his  biographer,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred,  "  the  nature  of  this 
vast  undertaking,  it  is  indeed  astonishing  that  it  was 
finished  so  soon,  since  it  was  written,  as  he  remarked, 
with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  atid  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of 
retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amidst  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow."    His  memorable  letter  to  Lord  Chester* 
field,  to  whom  the  prospectus  of  the  Dictionary  was  ori- 
ginally addressed,  but  who  first  treated  the  auth6r  with 
indifference,  and   subsequently  offered  his  patronage 
when  it  was  not  required,  is  one  of  the  most  dignified 
and  severe  productions  of  his  able  pen.     We   have 
not  space  for  more   than  a  single   extract  from  this 
spirited  effusion  of  wounded  pride  and  insulted  feel* 
MDg  : — ^'  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord^  one  who  looks  with 
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pnoonoem  on  a  man  sirnggling  for  life  in  the  water, 
apdy  when  he  has  reached  the  ground,  encumbers  him 
with  help  %  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
4ftke  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early^  had  been  kind ; 
Imt  it  has  been  delayed  until  I  am  indifferent,  and  can- 
aot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am  solitary^  and  cannot  impart  it; 
tQl  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no 
Twy  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
fio  benefit  has  been  received;  or  to  be  unwilling  that 
the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron, 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself." 

In  the  year  following,  the  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes" 
wpeared^  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of 
jTovenal.  Johnson  published  it  with  his  name,  and  it 
was  well  received.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  of  the 
few  poetical  works  of  which  he  was  the  author,  this  is 
decidedly  the  best.  It  contains  delineations  of  character 
ike  most  interesting ;  views  of  human  nature,  society, 
tad  manners,  which  display  accurate  observation,  and 
moral  reflections  of  inestimable  value.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  termed  this  poem  ''a  satire,  the  deep  and  pathetic 
morality  of  which  has  often  extracted  tears  from  those 
whose  eyes  wander  dry  over  pages  professedly  senti- 
mental.'' The  sum  given  for  it  by  Dodsley,  the  book- 
seller, was  only  fifteen  guineas.  It  was  at  this  period, 
in  1749,  that  Johnson's  tragedy  of  "Irene,"  was  brought 
out  by  (Warrick,  who  was  then  the  patentee  and  manager 
of  Drury-lane  theatre.  It  was  acted  thirteen  nights, 
ajid  was  then  withdrawn,  though  admired  for  the  beauty 
nf  the  composition.  This  performance  was  not  consi- 
dered well  suited  to  the  stage.  6arrick*s  estimate  of 
Johnson's  p«wers  as  a  dramatic  writer  was  not  very 
flattering.  The  actor  made  this  remarkable  answer,  when 
he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  produce  another  play  from 
the  same  pen  : — **  When  Johnson  writes  tragedy,  decla- 
mation roars,  and  passion  sleeps:  when  Shakspeare 
wrote,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  his  oWn  heari^ 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1750,  our  author  published  the 
first  number  of  the  "  Rambler,"  one  of  the  most  admirable 
series  of  moral  essays  ever  composed,and  which  continued 
without  interruption  for  two  yean.    Of  those  masterly 
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disquisitions,  he  wrote  all  but  fire;  maajof  them  wen] 
throwD  off  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  were  never 
seen  entire  by  the  author  until  they  returned  to  him 
from  the  press.  This  fact  will  conrey  some  notion  of 
the  author*s  vigour  and  promptitude  of  mind.  This 
great  work  was  commenced  under  the  influence  of 
pious  motives.  Before  a  line  of  it  was  written,  John- 
son composed  a  beautiful  and  solemn  prayer,  imploring 
that  the  Divine  Being  would  crown  his  efforts  with 
success,  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow-creatures.  His  noble  object  was  ably 
carried  out  The  whole  number  of  essays  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  eight.  When  he  closed  his  labours,  and 
wrote  the  last  number  of  the  ''  Bambler,"  with  what 
feelings  of  delight  and  self-approval  must  he  have  com- 
posed the  following  concluding  passage: — ''The  essayi^ 
professedly  serious,  if  I  have  been  able  to  execute  my 
own  intentions,  will  be  found  exactly  conformable  to 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  without  any  accommoda' 
tion  to  the  licentiousness  and  levity  of  the  present  age. 
I  therefore  look  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with 
pleasure,  which  no  man  shall  diminish  or  augment  I 
shall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning 
obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among 
the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confi- 
dence to  truth." 

About  this  time  Johnson  lost  his  wife,  an  affliction 
which  caused  him  deep  distress.  He  composed  a  funeral 
sermon  on  her  death,  which  was  never  preached;  but 
it  was  published  after  his  decease.  Soon  after  the 
"Rambler"  ceased,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  interesting 
articles  for  the  "Idler,"  the  "Adventurer,"  and  the 
"Connoisseur,"  publications  similar  in  their  character 
and  objects  to  the  "Tatler" and  "Spectator,"  by  which 
they  were  preceded.  He  also  engaged  to  superintend 
a  monthly  publication,  entitled  "The  Literary  Magazine, 
or  Universal  Review,"  for  which  he  wrote  original 
essays  and  criticisms,  some  of  which  exhibit  profound 
research  and  sound  judgment  Of  his  reviews  published 
in  "The  Literary  Magazine,"  the  most  valuable  is  thai 
of  "Soame  Jenyn's  True  Inc^uiry  into  the  Nature  and 
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rigin  of  "EtiV  ^ever  were  wit  and  metaphysical 
mteness  more  closely  united  than  in  that  criticism, 
hich  exposes  the  weakness,  and  holds  up  to  contempt 
le  reasonings  of  those  vain  mortals  who  presumptuouely 
ttempt  to  grasp  the  scale  of  existence,  and  to  form 
lans  of  conduct  for  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  His 
'eative  and  active  mind  continued  to  produce  new 
orks:  in  1759,  "Rasselas;"  in  1775,  the  "Journey  to 
le  Western  Islands  of  Scotland ;"  and  in  1781,  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets."  His  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
deply  attached,  died  in  the  month  of  January,  1759, 
^  the  advanced  age  of  ninety.  He  was  deeply  affected 
Y  her  loss;  and  it  was  with  the  profits  of  "Rasselas, 
rince  of  Abyssinia,"  that  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
er  funeral,  and  paid  some  of  the  debts  which  she  had 
It.  He  received  for  the  first  edition  of  this  excellent 
ork  one  hundred  pounds,  and  twenty-five  pounds  more 
hen  it  reached  a  second  edition.  Whilst  thus  occu^ 
led  for  many  hours  every  day  in  severe  literary 
hour,  he  was  offered  by  a  particular  friend  a  lucrative 
ving  in  the  church,  if  he  would  consent  .to  take  orders. 
i  is  much  to  the  honour  of  Johnson  that  he  rejected 
lis  proposal.  He  was  a  sincere  believer  in  revelation, 
ad  correct  in  his  moral  conduct;  but  he  felt  that  he 
as  not  sufficiently  pious  for  the  profession  of  a  clergy- 
lan,  and  he  sacrificed  his  interest  to  his  conscientious 
;ruples.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Johnson 
Bs  the  advocate  of  the  Church,  and  of  high  Tory  prin- 
ples.  He  wrote  several  able  pamphlets  in  defence 
fthe  ministry,  and  against  the  plaims  of  the  Americans 
>  self-government. 

In  1762  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  obtain  that  inde- 
endence  which  he  had  honourably  earned  by  his 
terary  labours.  The  Earl  of  Bute  exerted  his  in- 
nence  with  George  III.,  who  settled  upon  him  an 
iinnity  of  three  hundred  pounds  'per  annum.  This 
aabled  him  to  pass  the  latter  period  of  his  life  in  ease 
ad  comfort,  and  to  enjoy  the  most  intellectual  society 
lat  London  could  then  furnish.  He  used  to  meet,  at 
18  weekly  club,  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day :  Burke, 
foldsmith,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  QlbboTx,  ^jid.  Q\!ck!sv 
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penonfl-of  brilliant  talents  and  lepatation.  He 
introduced  to  Boswell,  who  has  left  in  his  biograph 
him  a  most  minute  and  interesting  aocouit  of  his  ; 
ceedings  and  habits  towards  the  olose  of  his  lifb. 
pension  which  he  received  from  the  Crown  made 
extraordinary  change  in  his  position  in  societVy  c 
pared  with  the  wretchedness  and  misery  he  endore 
the  commencement  of  his  literary  career.  **  In  his  e 
years,"  says  Macanlay,  ''he  had  occasionally  i 
the  great :  but  he  had  seen  them  as  a  beggar.  ' 
demand  for  amusement  and  instruction  had,  during 
course  of  twenty  years,  been  gradually  increasing.  ' 
price  of  literary  labour  had  risen;  and  those  ru 
men  of  letters  with  whom  Johnson  was  henceforti 
associate,  were  for  the  most  part  widely  different  £ 
those  who  had  walked  about  with  him  all  night  in 
streets  for  want  of  a  lodging.  He  thus  emerged  i 
the  society  of  the  polished  and  opulent,  and  his  h 
was  established.'**  In  the  course  of  the  year  1764 
received  from  the  University  of  Dublin  the  d^ 
of  Doctor  of  Laws;  and  in  ten  years  afterwards 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  a  sire 
honour,  at  the  solicitation  of  Lord  North.  In  1777 
melancholy  fate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  who  was  < 
cuted  for  forgery,  awakened  Johnson's  compassion ; 
he  wrote  several  vigorous  petitions  and  articles  in 
newspapers,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  Govcmmen 
mitigate  his  punishment. 

The  last  of  his  works  was  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  t 
pleted  when  he  was  iifc  his  seventy-first  year.  The 
considered  prejudiced  and  unjust  in  some  of  his  c 
cisms,  as  for  example  on  Milton,  Swift,  and  Gray, 
''it  is  a  work  that  has  contributed  to  immortalize  J< 
son*s  name,  and  has  secured  that  national  esteem  wl 
party  or  partiality  could  not  procure,  and  which  ( 
the  mjudicious  z^  of  his  friends  has  not  been  M 
lessen."  In  the  literary  life  of  Johnson,  written 
Dr.  Drake,  and  forming  a  part  of  his  interesting  "£a 

•  S«e  a  brilliant  article  on  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  JobM 
"  The  Edinburgh  Review"  for  September,  1831,  aince  rcpubliahad  li 
JfaoAulaj*!  **  SeriM  of  IKasa^.* 
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o  tliQ  'Bambler/  'Adrenturer/and  'Idler/"  he  oompares 
ke  life  of  Savage  with  seyeral  other  biographical  works, 
rritten  by  different  authors,  and  praises  it  as  one  of  the 
Boat  instmctiye  pieces  of  composition  in  that  department 
if  literatnre.  ''The  great  merit  and  utility  of  it,"  he  ob- 
lerveB,  "arise  from  tiie  just  views  of  human  life  which 
lie  writer  exhibits,  from  the  numerous  moral  precepts 
ind  prudential  lessons  which  he  has  copiously  inter- 
vened through  its  pages,  and  from  the  salutary  and 
irttming  example  which  he  everywhere  takes  care 
ihall  be  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  reader's  mind." 
The  first  publication  of  this  popular  work  was  in  1778, 
md  the  whole  was  completed  in  1781.  It  would  be 
lifficult  to  select  a  work  from  the  perusal  of  which  the 
iroathful  reader  will  derive  more  solid  benefit.  Johnson 
liad  from  the  year  1765  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Fhrale  and  his  hmily;  and  during  a  period  of  sixteen 
Mr  seventeen  years  he  had  passed  a  great  portion  of  his 
kime  in  their  hospitable  mansion.  From  the  period 
irhen  the  Lives  were  published,  in  1778,  the  few 
remaining  occurrences  of  his  life  were  of  a  painful  cha- 
racter. His  constitution  began  to  decline,  his  mind  to 
bee  its  vigour,  and  his  spirits  became  depressed.  Ho 
travelled,  but  found  no  relief.  His  mind  was  con- 
tinually haunted  by  the  fear  of  death.  In  June,  1783, 
he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  afiected  his  speech, 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  dropsy.  Antici^ 
Dating  benefit  from  change  of  air,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Liehfield,  and  having  derived  temporary  relief,  he  re- 
tamed  to  London,  and  was  sufficiently  well  to  enjoy 
tlie  society  of  his  firiends  at  a  conversational  club,  which 
used  to  meet  weekly  at  Eiversheds,  near  the  Temple  in 
tlie  Strand.  In  the  midsummer  of  1784,  he  again 
visited  his  native  city.  During  his  absence  from  town, 
an  effort  was  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his 
friend  Boswell,  to  obtain  from  the  Government  an  in- 
orease  to  his  pension.  This  benevolent  project  having 
Guled,  Lord  Thurlow  generously  offered  to  advance 
Johnson,  out  of  his  prii^ate  purse,  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds ;  and  his  physician.  Dr.  Brooklesby,  to 
enable  his  patient  to  visit  the  south  of  France,  pro- 
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posed  to  settle  upon  him  an  uiDaity  of  one  hnndred 
pounds,  payable  qoarterlj.  Both  tnese  noble  offen^ 
which  reflect  lasting  honoar  on  the  parties,  were  de- 
clined from  the  most  independent  motiyes,  and  with 
respect  and  ffratitude.  The  health  of  oar  author  be> 
came  gradualTy  more  precarious ;  but  though  suffering 
from  the  languor  of  increasing  sickness  and  depressed 
spirits,  his  mind  was  sufficiently  actiye  to  enable  him 
to  correspond  with  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  editor  of  **  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,*'  on  literary  and  scientific  sub- 
jects. Finding  himself,  howeyer,  getting  worse,  he 
returned  to  London  in  Noyember,  and  at  length,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1784,  he  expired  in  his  house  in 
Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  London.  A  few  days  after  hit 
decease,  he  was  buried,  with  due  solemnity,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  near  the  foot  of  Shakspeare's  monu- 
ment, and  close  to  the  graye  of  his  friend,  Day  id  Qarrick. 
Agreeably  to  his  own  request  a  large  blue  flag-ston^ 
was  laid  oyer  his  graye  with  a  suitable  inscription.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Saint  Paul's 
Church,  London,  in  1795.     He  had  accumulated  pro- 

Eerty  to  the  amount  of  about  £1,500,  which  he  left  to 
is  faithful  seryant,  Francis  Barber,  haying  no  near 
relatives  to  whom  be  could  bequeath  it. 

After  his  decease  the  press  teemed  with  sermons* 
orations,  memoirs,  essays,  and  anecdotes,  which  were 
perused  and  admired  by  thousands  of  readers.  It 
would  exceed  the  limited  space  that  can  be  conyeniently 
allotted  to  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Johnson's  life,  to  give 
an  accurate  list  of  all  that  he  wrote,  or  to  collect  into 
one  review  the  opinions  of  the  numerous  authors,  who 
have  drawn  the  character  of  this  great  man  as  a  philolo- 
gist, a  biographer,  a  critic,  a  novelist,  a  political  writer, 
and  a  poet.  Of  the  various  lives  of  this  eminent  writer, 
the  most  interesting  are  those  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
Murphy,  Boswell,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Sketches  less 
elaborate,  and  better  suited  to  readers  who  have  not 
access  to,  or  leisure  to  peruse  larger  works,  will  be 
found  in  "The  British  Cyclopedia,"  "The  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia^' Chambers's  "Cyclopedia  of  Enirlish  Literature," 
''The  £ucyclo|)edia Britauuica,"  and  Drake's  "Essays  on 
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leal  Literature."  The  ablest  character  of  Dr. 
n  ever  drawn,  at  least  in  modern  times,  is  by 
lay,  in  a  beautiful  essay  published  in  '"the 
trgh  Eeview,*'  and  to  which  reference  has  been 
r  made.  Johnson  had  many  defects  in  his 
,er,  temper,  and  manners,  though  in  all  esscn- 
>iuts  he  was  kind,  benevolent,  and  amiable, 
roughness  and  violence  which  he  showed  in 
,'*  observes  Macaulay,  *'were  to  be  expected 

man  whose  temper,  not  naturally  gentle,  had 
>ng  tried  by  the  bitterest  calamities,  by  want 
it,  of  fire,  and  of  clothes,  by  the  importunity 
litors,  by  the  insolence  of  booksellers,  by  the 
Q  of  fools,  by  the  insincerity  of  patrons,  by  that 
which  is  the  bitterest  of  all  food,  by  those 
vhich  are  the  most  toilsome  of  all  paths,  by  that 
d  hope  which  makes  the  heart  sick.  Through 
le  things,  the  ill-dressed,  coarse,  ungainly  pedant 
niggled  up  manfully  to  eminence  and  command, 
natural,  that  though  his  heart  was  undoubtedly 
lis  and  humane,  yet  his  demeanour  in  society 
be  harsh  and  despotic.  For  severe  distress  he 
mpathy,  and  not  only  sympathy^  but  munificent 
But  for  the  sufferings  which  a  harsk  word  inflicts 
delicate  mind,  he  had  no  pity;  for  it  was  a  kind 
3ring  which  he  could  not  conceive.  He  would 
lome  on  his  shoulders  a  sick  and  starving  girl 
te  streets.  He  turned  his  house  into  a  place  of 
lor  a  crowd  of  wretched  old  creatures  who  could 

other  asylum ;  nor  could  all  their  peevishness 
gratitude  weary  out  his  benevolence.  He  had 
id  felt  so  much  of  sharp  misery,  that  he  was  not 
I  by  paltry  volitions ;  and  he  seemed  to  think 
'erybody  ouo^ht  to  be  as  much  hardened  to  theso 
ma  as  himself.^ 

oncluding  this  abridged  memoir  of  l)r.  Johnson, 
bract  a  passage  from  ''The  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
k,"  in  which  his  personal  appearance,  literary 
B,  and  moral  character,  are  faithfully  sketched. 
;rait  so  accurately  delineated  can  scarcely  fail, 
ik^  to  impress  the  reader  with  stioii^  loc^m^  qV 
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respect  for  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  oj 
English  literature  can  boast : — '*  Dr.  Johnson 
man  of  herculean  form  of  body,  as  well  as  < 
powers  of  mind.  His  stature  was  tall,  his  lim 
large,  his  strength  was  more  than  common,  \ 
actiyity  in  early  life  had  been  greater  than  such 
gave  reason  to  expect;  but  he  was  subject 
infirmity  of  a  conyulsive  kind  resembling  ihe 
per  called  St.  Vitus's  dance;  and  he  had  the  see 
many  diseases  sown  in  his  constitution,  that  ; 
time  before  his  death  he  declared,  that  he  hardly : 
bered  to  have  passed  one  day  wholly  free  froi 
He  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  underst 
whidi  were  much  cultivated  by  reading,  and  sti 
by  meditation  and  reflection.  His  memory  wa 
tive,  his  imagination  vigorous,  and  his  judgmer 
ti-ating.  He  read  with  great  rapidity;  retains 
wonderfid  exactness  what  he  so  easily  collecte 
possessed  the  power  of  reducing  to  order  and 
the  scattered  hints  on  any  subject  which  he  had  g 
from  different  books.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  cl 
him  the  highest  place  amongst  his  contempor 
any  single  department  of  literature ;  but  he  brong 
mind  to  every  subject,  and  had  a  greater  va 
knowledge  ready  for  all  reasoning,  than  any  otl 
that  could  easily  be  named.  Though  prone  tc 
stition,  he  was  in  other  respects  so  incredulo 
Hogarth  observed,  whilst  Johnson  firmly  beliei 
Bible,  he  seemed  determined  to  believe  nothing 
Bible.  Of  the  importance  of  religion  he  had  a 
sense;  his  zeal  for  its  interest  was  always 
whilst  profeineness  of  every  kind  was  abashec 
presence.  The  same  energy  which  he  displaye- 
literary  productions,  or  even  greater,  was  exhibi 
in  his  conversation,  which  was  various,  strikii 
instructive.  Like  the  sage  in  Basselas,  he  spo 
attention  watched  his  lips;  he  reasoned,  and  coi 
closed  his  period.     When  he  pleased  he  could 

ntest  sophist  that  ever  contended  in  the 
imation ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  equalled 
nervous  and  pointed  repartees.    His  veracity,  £ 
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st  trivial  to  the  most  solemn  occasions,  was  strict  even 
severity.     He  scorned  to  embellish  a  story  with 
ttioos  circumstances :  for  what  is  not  a  representa- 
1  of  reality,  he  used  to  say,  is  not  worthy  of  our 
ffltion.     As  his  purse  and  his  house  were  ever  open 
the  indigent,  so  was  his  heart  tender  to  those  who 
Qted  relief,  and  his  soul  susceptible  of  gratitude  and 
iry  kind  impression.     He  had  a  roughness  in  his 
oner  which  subdued  the   saucy  and   terrified  the 
dk ;  but  it  was  only  in  his  manner,  for  no  man  was 
re  loved  than  Johnson  by  those  who  knew  him ;  and 
works  will  be  read  with  admiration  as  long  as  the  lan- 
ige  in  which  they  are  written  shall  be  understood.*' 
klany  writers,  distinguished  for  critical  acumen,  have 
dmpted  to  describe  the  intellectual  powers  of  Johnson; 
;  they  have  never  been  more  vividly  depicted,  nor 
more  exquisite  felicity  of  languago    than   in  the 
lowing  extract  from  Macaulay's  review  of  Boswell's 
I  of  tlie  great  moralist : — "The  characteristic  peculi- 
ty  of  his  intellect  was  the  union  of  great  powers  with 
7  prejudices.  If  we  judged  of  him  by  the  best  parts  of 
I  mind,  we  should  place  him  almost  as  high  as  he  was 
iced  by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell;  if  by  the  worst 
rts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  even  below 
swell  himself.    Where  he  was  not  under  the  influence 
some  strange  scruple,  or  some  domineering  passion, 
ich  prevented  him  from  boldly  and  fairly  investigat- 
r  a  subject,  he  was  a  wary  and  acute   reasoner,  a 
le  too  much  inclined  to  scepticism,  and  a  little  too 
id  of  paradox.     Ko  man  was  less  likely  to  be  imposed 
on  by  fallacies  in  argument  or  by  exaggerated  state- 
ints  of  fact.      But  if,  while  he  was  beating  down 
>hisms  and  exposing  false  testimony,  some  childish 
sjudices,  such  as  would  excite  laughter  in  a  weU- 
jiaged  nursery,  came  across  him,  he  was  smitten  as  if 
enchantment.     His  mind  dwindled  away  under  the 
dl  from  gigantic  elevation  to  dwarfish  littleness.  Those 
10  had  lately  been  admiring  its  amplitude  and  its 
ce,  were  now  as  much  astonished  at  its  strange  nar- 
vness  and  feebleness  as  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian 
e,  when  he  saw  the  genii,  whose  stature  bsid  Q)^%i&-> 
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shadowed  the  whole  searcoast,  and  whoae  might  seemed 
equal  to  a  contest  with  armies^  contract  himself  to  the 
dimensions  of  his  small  prison,  and  lie  there  the  help* 
less  slave  of  the  charm  of  Solomon." 

The  concluding  passages  of  Macanlay's  delightful 
essay  are  written  in  his  happiest  style,  and  are  well  worth 
quoting: — ^''As  we  close  our  article,**  says  he,  "  the  dnb- 
room  is  before  us,  and  the  table  on  which  stands  the 
omelet  for  Nugent^  and  the  lemons  for  Johnson.  Then 
are  assembled  those  heads  which  liye  for  ever  on  the 
canvass  of  Reynolds.  There  are  the  spectacles  of  Burke 
and  the  tall  thin  form  of  Langton,  the  courtly  sneer  of 
Beauclerk  and  the  beaming  smile  of  Garrick,  Qibbon 
tapping  his  snuff-box  and  Sir  Joshua  with  his  trumpet 
in  his  ear.  In  the  foreground  is  that  strange  figors 
which  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  fibres  of  those  among 
whom  we  have  been  brought  up,  Ae  gigantic  body,  the 
hugh  massy  face,  seamed  with  scars  of  disease,  the  browa 
coat,  the  black  worsted  stockings,  the  gray  wig  with 
the  scorched  foretop,  the  dirty  hands,  the  nails  bitten 
and  pared  to  the  quick.  We  see  the  eyes  and  month 
moving  with  convulsivo  twitches;  we  see  the  heary 
form  rolling;  we  hear  it  puffing;  and  then  comes  toe 
'Why,  sir  r  and  the  *  What  then,  sir  f  andthe'Ne^ 
sir  !*  and  the  '  You  don't  see  your  way  through  the 
question,  sir  I' 

''What  sinprular  destiny  has  been  that  of  this  remark* 
able  man  !  To  be  regarded  in  his  own  age  as  a  classic^ 
and  in  ours  as  a  companion  1  To  receive  from  his  con- 
temporaries that  full  homage  which  men  of  genius  have 
in  general  received  only  from  posterity  1  To  be  more 
intimately  known  to  posterity  than  other  men  are 
known  to  their  contemporaries  I  That  kind  of  fiinw 
which  is  commonly  the  most  transient  is,  in  his  case,  the 
most  durable.  The  reputation  of  those  writings,  which 
he  probably  expected  to  be  immortal,  is  every  day 
fiuiing;  while  those  peculiarities  of  manner  and  that 
oarelcss  table-talk,  the  memory  of  which  he  probably 
thought  would  die  with  him.  are  likely  to  be  rcmcra- 
bere<l  as  long  as  tho  English  language  is  spoken  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe." 
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■  In  €b.e  life  of  Sir  James  Maekinioshy  bj  hii  fion, 
iiere  ie  an  admirable  dissertation  on  the  literary  eha- 
mcter  of  Johnson.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
necimens  in  that  work  of  dispassionate,  correct,  and 
milosophical  criticism.  The  sketch  given  of  the  pro- 
gress of  English  style  should  be  read,  with  dose  atten- 
ion,  by  every  diligent  student  of  our  literature.  We 
lATe  not  space  to  quote  the  opinions  of  Sir  James 
HiBckintosh  on  Johnson*s  personal  excellences,  his  extra- 
nrdinary  conversational  powers,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
tyiCf  and  the  influence  which  his  writings  have  had  on 
Jie  literary  and  moral  character  of  the  British  nation. 
>ne  extract  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  "  Lives  of 
lie  Poets*'  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transfer- 
nng  to  these  pages  : — '^  Towards  the  end  of  Johnson's 
tfe,  says  his  i^iendly  critic,  ^  when  intercourse  with 
the  world  had  considerably  softened  his  style,  he  pub- 
lished his  'Lives  of  the  English  Poets' — a  work  of 
irbieh  the  subject  insures  popularity,  and  on  which  his 
hme  probably  now  dependiB.  He  seems  to  have  poured 
into  it  the  miscellaneous  information  which  he  had  col- 
leeted,  and  the  literary  opinions  which  he  had  formed; 
luring  his  long  reign  over  the  literature  of  London. 
Fhe  critical  part  has  produced  the  warmest  agitations  ol 
literary  faction.  The  time  may  perhaps  now  be  arrived 
for  an  impartial  estimate  of  its  merits.  Whenever  nn- 
lerstanding  alone  is  sufficient  for  poetical  criticism,  the 
leeisions  of  Johnson  are  generally  risht.  But  the 
be»nties  of  poetry  must  be  felt  before  their  causes  are 
investigated.  There  is  a  poetical  sensibility  which  in 
the  progress  of  the  mind  becomes  as  distinct  a  power  as 
a  inu8i<»l  ear  or  a  picturesque  eye.  Without  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  this  sensibility  it  is  as  vain  for  a  man 
ef  the  greatest  understanding  to  speak  of  the  higher 
beanties  of  poetry,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to  speak  of 
eolonrs.  To  adopt  the  warmest  sentiments  of  poetry, 
to  leaJiie  its  .boldest  imagery,  to  yield  to  every  impulse 
of  enthusiasm,  to  submit  to  the  illusions  of  fancy,  to 
retire  with  the  poet  into  his  ideal  worlds,  were  dis- 
positions wholly  foreign  from  the  worldly  sagacity  and 
stem  shrewdness  of  Johnson.      As  in  his  judgment  of 
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life  and  eharacier,  so  in  liis  criticism  on  poetry^  he  ma 
a  sort  of  freethinker.  He  suspected  the  refined  of 
affectation,  he  rejected  the  enthusiastic  as  absurd,  and 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  mysterious  was  unintel- 
ligible. He  came  into  the  world  when  the  school  of 
Drjden  and  Pope  gave  the  law  to  English  poetiT«  In 
that  school  he  had  himself  learned  to  be  a  lour  and 
vigorous  declaimer  in  harmonious  verse ;  beyond  that 
school  his  unforced  admiration  perhaps  scarcely  soared; 
and  his  highest  effort  of  criticism  was  accordingly  the* 
noble  panegyric  on  Dryden.     His  criticism  owed  its 

¥opularity  as  much  to  its  defects  as  to  its  excellences* 
t  was  on  a  level  with  the  majority  of  readers — ^persons 
of  good  sense  and  information,  but  of  no  exquisite  soi- 
sibiiity,  and  to  their  minds  it  derived  a  false  appearance 
of  solidity  from  that  very  narrowness  which  excluded 
those  grander  efforts  of  imagination  to  which  Aristotle 
and  Bacon  confined  the  name  of  poetry.  If  this  un- 
poetical  character  be  considered,  if  the  force  of  pre- 
judice be  estimated,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  this 
work  of  his  old  age  we  must  expect  to  find  him 
enamoured  of  every  observation  which  he  had  thrown 
into  a  striking  form,  and  of  every  paradox  which  he 
iiad  supported  with  brilliant  success,  and  that  an  old 
man  seldom  warmly  admires  those  works  which  have 
appeared  since  his  sensibility  has  become  sluggish  and 
his  literary  system  formed,  we  shall  be  able  to  account 
for  most  of  the  unjust  judgments  of  Johnson,  without 
recourse  to  any  suppositions  inconsistent  with  honesty 
and  magnanimity." 

Johnson  has  been  often  compared  with  Addison,  Dr. 
Parr,  and  other  eminent  writers.  His  impartial  biogra- 
pher and  sincere  friend,  Murphy,  has  drawn  a 
pleasing  parallel  between  him  and  the  author  of  tbe 
"  Spectator ;"  it  is  as  foUows  : — "  When  we  compare  him 
with  Addison,  the  contrast  is  still  stronger.  Addison 
lends  grace  and  ornament  to  truth ;  Johnson  givet 
it  force  and  energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable ; 
Johnson  represents  it  as  an  awful  duty.  Addison  in- 
sinuates himself  with  an  air  of  modesty  j  Johnson  conip 
mands  like  a  dictator ;  but  a  dictator  in  his  splendid 
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robes,  not  labouring  at  tbe  plongL    Addison  is  the 
Japiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid  serenity  talking  toYenns— 

yulto,  quo  coeluiatempestatesque  serenat; 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  tonans — ^he  darts  his  lightning,  and 
rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  piety.  The 
ktnguage  seems  to  fadl  short  of  'his  ideas;  he  pours 
along,  familiarizing  the  terms  of  philosophy,  with  bold 
inversions  and  sonorous  periods ;  but  we  may  apply  to 
him  what  Pope  has  said  of  Homer: — 'It  is  the  senti- 
ment that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises 
with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it ;  like  glass  in  the  fur- 
nace, which  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  as  the  breath 
within  is  more  powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intense.' 
It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  decide  between 
these  two  eminent  writers.  In  matters  of  taste  every 
reader  will  choose  for  himself.  Johnson  is  always  pro- 
found, and  of  course  gives  the  fa^tigue  of  thinking. 
Addison  charms  while  he  instructs ;  and  writing,  as  he 
always  does,  a  pure,  an  elegant,  and  idiomatic  style,  he 
may  be  pronounced  the  safest  model  for  imitaticm.'* 

An  anon3rmous  writer  in  "  Blackwood'is  Magazine'*  has 
the  merit  of  having  produced  a  masterly  essay,  written 
with  remarkable  ability  and  eloquence^  on  the  literary 
characters  of  Bishop  Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnson.  It 
was  published  in  December,  1820,  and  read  with 
the  warmest  admiration.  Our  selection  of  criticisms 
would  not  be  complete,  without  adding  one  or  two 
passages  fropi  this  very  able  comparison  between  the 
two  greatest  men  of  the  last  century  in  our  national 
literature.  The  intellectual  character  of  each  is  thus 
powerfully  contrasted  : — "  If  we  proceed  to  compare 
their  respective  intellects,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  rather 
difficult  to  adjust  the  balance  of  superiority.  In 
the  first,  great  characteristics  of  genius,  unbounded 
comprehension  of  mind,  and  receptibility  of  images — 
in  the  power  of  communicating  to  mental  matter  that 
living  -energy  and  alimental  nourishment — that  intel- 
lectual leaven  which  gives  it  the  capacity  of  being 
kneaded  and  worked  up  into  an  exhaustless  divemv.^ 
of  sliapes  and  figurations — in  tbe  power  ol  e;i^x^)AV 
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ing  and  dfswing  forth  all  that  human  reason^  when  bent 
to  any  given  point,  can  educe — in  the  power  of  con« 

oeiving  mighty  plans  in  the  mind  without  destroying, 
in  the  grasp  of  the  whole,  the  beauty  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  parts^— in  these  first  and  foremost  requisites  of 

Senius^  the  endowments  of  both  seem  Terr  evenly 
ivided,  thou|;h  the  balance,  if  at  all,  preponderates  on 
the  side  of  Johnson,  he  had,  certainly,  more  of  the 
vivifying  mind  of  a  poet — more  of  that  brightness  of 
imagmation  which  clothes  all  objects  in  a  vesture  of 
splendour — more  of  that  fervid  fulness  which  deepens 
and  swells  the  current  of  thought — ^but  not  more  of  the 
boundless  expansion  and  versatility  of  mind — ^not  more 
of  the  variegated  exuberance  of  imaffery,  or  expatiate 
ing  ubiquity  of  fancy.  He  had,  perhap,  not  so  much 
of  that  wic[e  sweep  of  intellect,  which,  like  a  drag-net, 
draws  all  within  its  roach  into  its  capacious  reservoir 
of  illustration,  and  which  diminishes  and  contracts  the 
resources  of  ingenuity  by  its  extraordinary  power  of 
exhaustion ;  nor  had  he  any  part  of  that  fiery  fervour, 
that  indomitable  vehemence^  which  blazed  forth  in 
Warburton ;  with  which  he  could  burst  through  every 
bondage,  and  overcome  every  obstacle;  which  it  was 
Impossible  to  withstand  in  its  attacks,  or  delay  in  its 
course;  and  which,  like  the  burninff  simoon  of  the 
Arabian  deserts,  absolutely  devastated  and  laid  waste 
the  regions  of  literature,  with  the  sultriness  of  its 
ardour,  and  the  unquenchableness  of  its  flame/' 

The  wit  of  Warburton  and  Johnson  is  eloquently 
compared  with  that  of  Addison, /'to  which,**  says  the 
writer^  "it  was  in  all  respects  dissimilar.  The  one 
Was  a  weapon  infinitely  more  powerful — ^though  the 
other  required  much  more  of  dexterity  and  science  in 
its  application^  The  former  was  much  more  the  instru<» 
ment  of  the  barbarian — the  latter  of  a  civilised  comba- 
tant. The  one  was  more  fitted  for  the  lighter  skirmishes 
of  intellectual  warfare,  and  softened  courtliness  of  social 
intercourse ;  the  other  more  adapted  for  those  contests, 
where  no  quarter  is  given,  and  no  indul^noe  is  ex- 
pected. In  the  one,  wit  was  so  highly  polished,  as  fire- 
queatly  to  lose  its  effect  \  in  the  other^  it  was  ofiten  so 


toKne  and  personal,  as  to  defeat  its  rery  pnrpose.  In 
the  one,  it  is  the  arch  smile  of  contemptuous  scorn ;  in 
the  other,  the  loud  horse*laugh  of  ferocious  defiance. 
The  one  was  more  fitted  for  the  castigation  of  manners— 
the  other  hotter  adapted  for  the  concussion  of  minds. 
The  wit  of  the  former  was,  like  the  missile  of  the 
Israelite,  often  orercoming,  from  the  skill  with  which  it 
was  thrown ;  and  that  of  the  latter,  the  ponderous  stone 
of  Ajax,  laid  hold  of  with  extraordinary  strength,  and 
propelled  with  extraordinary  fury,  In  short,  the  wit 
of  Addison,  when  comparea  witn  that  of  Warhurton 
and  Johnson,  was  what  the  polished  sharpness  of  the 
rapier  is  to  the  ponderous  weight  of  the  hattle-axe,  or 
as  the  innocuous  orilliancj  of  the  lightning,  to  the  OTer« 
powerinff  crash  of  the  thunderbolt. 

The  distinguishing  faculty  of  Warhurton's  mind  is 
characterized  bv  this  masterly  writer  as  ''  a  fierj  and 
nncovernable  vigour  of  intellect,  a  restless  and  irrepres- 
sible vehemence  of  mind,  an  unauenchable  and  never* 
dormant  principle  of  action,  whicn  required  continually 
some  fresh  matter  to  work  on,  some  new  and  untried 
space  to  perambulate  and  pass  through.  There  was 
nothing  of  rest  or  slumber  about-  it ;  it  could  not  stag- 
nate, it  could  not  stop,  it  was  impossible  to  weaken  its 
energies  or  to  contract  their  operation,  Nothing  was  too 
tough  for  its  force,  no  metal  too  unmalleablefor  its  strokes. 

*'  The  mind  of  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  was  utterly 
devoid  of  all  that  intellectual  activity  and  elasticity 
which  Warburton  possessed.  There  was  about  it  an 
habitual  and  dogged  sluggishness,  an  inert  and  listless 
torpor,  a  reluctance  to  call  forth  its  energies  and  exer- 
cise its  powers;  it  slumbered,  but  its  slumbers  were 
those  of  a  giant.  With  more  of  positive  force  when 
called  into  action,  it  had  not  the  same  principle  of 
motion,  the  same  continual  heat,  the  same  sleepless  in- 
quietude and  feverish  excitement.  It  lay  there  like 
tne  leviathan,  reposing  amidst  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
till .  necessity  drove  it  out  to  display  the  magnitude  of 
his  strength.  The  one  waited  quietly  in  its  don  for 
food,  while  the  other  prowled  about  contiunally  Cc^t 
prey.     To  the  latter,  inaction  was  imi^0E%\b\Qy\  \a  V\i^ 
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former,  roluntaiy  exertion  was  .anknown.  Scdidity  and 
condension  were  the  qualities  of  the  one;  continued 
vigour  and  pliahility  t^e  characteristics  of  the  other. 
The  one,  as  a  machine,  was  more  clumsy  in  its  move- 
ments.; the  other  more  light  and  unincumbered,  hm 
less  effectual  in  its  operation;  the  forces  of  the  one 
were  more  scattered,  the  resources  of  the  other  less  al^rt. 
In  Warburton,  there  was  a  boundless  fertility  of  vigour, 
which  ripened  up  into  all  the  rankness  of  rich  luxuri- 
ance. In  Johnson,  the  harvest  of  intellect  was  not  so 
spontaneous,  nor  perhaps  its  fertility  so  great;  but 
when  once  raised,  it  never  required  the  l^d  of  the 
weeder,  but  rose  unmixed  with  tares.  The  genius  of 
one,  like  a  cascade,  threw  up  its  water  in  the  air,  which 
glistened  in  the  sun,  and  shone  with  the  variety  of  ten 
thousand  hues«and  colourings^  while  the  talents  of  the 
other  never  exerted  themselves,  without  joining  at  the 
same  time  utility  with  splendour.  The  one,  like  the 
gladiator  of  Lysippus,  had  every  nerve  in  motion,  and 
every  muscle  flexible  with  elasticity;  while,  in  the 
other,  like  the  colossal  statues  of  Michael  Angelo,  all 
was  undivided  energy  and  bursting  strength." 

We  had  marked  several  other  extracts  from  various 
critics  for  quotation,  and  amongst  others,  one  of  high 
n^eril  from  Craik's  "  Sketches  of  Literature  and  Learn- 
ing in  England ;"  but  we  must  bring  our  abridgment  of 
Johnson's  interesting  life  to  a  close  by  transcribing  a 
passage  from.Croker's  admirable  edition  of  Boswell's  life, 
and  an  appropriate  epitaph  composed  by  Cowper  in 
1785  : — "If  we  want  a  foil  for  Johnson  in  his  own 
'order,'  we  have  but  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  few 
of  recent  times  who  have  descended  to  the  grave  after 
having  commanded  any  thing  like  the  same  measure  of 
public  attention.  On  all  sides,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
what  'follies  of  the  wise !' — what  jealousies,  what  mean- 
nesses, what  intrigues,  what  petty  ambitions,  what  de- 
grading indulgences,  what  shameiul  subserviencies  and 
panderings  to  the  worser  parts  of  that  common  nature 
which  genius  is  sent  down  among  us  the  appointed 
instrument  of  heaven  to  rebuke,  charm,  and  elevate ! 
Wh&t  a  worship  of  worldly  idoLs,  what  hankering  after 
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B^  what  a  want  of  sense,  even  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
it  brilliant  energy  of  the  finest  understand  ings,  to 
iprehend  the  worth  of  their  own  place  and  destiny; 
ftt  a  maze  of  small  Tanity  and  fierce  seif-loye,  and 
lice;  how  little  either  of  moral  repose,  or  even  of 
3llectual  pride !    And  what  apologies  are  we  called 
to  accept  as  quittance,  when  compared  with  those 
ioh,  had  he  fallen  as  short  of  the  ri^ht  stature  as  the 
st  gifted  and  worst  of  these,  might  have  been  ad- 
iced  for  him  ?  Who  had  stronger  passions,  who  more 
letting  temptations,  who  more  painful  physical  iofir- 
bi«8,  or  a  darker  enemy  to  struggle  against  in  the 
ry  spring  of  his  essence;  who,  with  such  exquisite 
usibilities,  had  to  withstand  such  abject  penury,  such 
lling  scorn,  on  the  one  hand;  or,  doubly  dangerous 
'  contrast,  a  more  lavish  excess  of  assentation,  after 
)  world  had  been  pleased  to  smile?    Truly,  it  is 
ough  to  make  the  most  compassionate  heart  swell, 
len  we  are  grayely  desired,  in  judging  of  more  than 
e  career  that  we  could  mention,  to  take  such  and  such 
TOWS  and  grieyances,  and  blandishments  and  allure- 
mts,  into  our  account — and  remember,  as  who  can 
'getl  through  what  a  sea  of  troubles  this  forlorn 
mt  worked  his  way, — ^how  Syrens,  and  Circes,  and 
.lypsos  assailed  him  in  vain, — how  safely  he  steered 
J  heavy-laden  and  labouring  bark  between  the  Scylla 
disgust  and  the  Oharybdis  of  luxury,  and  with  what 
Im  self-possession  he  occupied  the  harbour  he  at  last 
d  found — 'totus  teres  atque  rotundus;* — a  proud, 
ilancholy,  ambitious  spirit;  yet  neither  to  be  shattered 
'  affronts,  nor  bruised  down  by  the  tedious  anguish  of 
gleet,  nor  sapped  by  adulations." 

*'  Here  Johnson  Uei— a  lage  by  all  allow'd. 
Whom  to  have  bred,  may  well  make  England  proad— • 
WhoM  proM  waa  eloquence  by  wisdom  taught, 
The  graceftil  rehicle  of  rirtuous  thought ; 
Whose  Terse  may  claim— grave,  masculine,  and  strong, 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  song ; 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  hearen  possess'd. 
And  faith  at  last,  alone  worth  all  the  rest. 
Oh  I  man,  immortal  by  a  double  price, 
By  fame  on  earth— by  glory  in  the  skies." 
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THOMAS  GBAT. 

I 

Bo»ii»  1716 ;  Dni^  1771. 

Whan  the  moon  with  gUi)uii«ring  nj 
lighto  tb*  ohvrchj»rd\i'loiitly  mj, 
By  pal*  contemplation  led, 
.  Moral  Graj  deUgbtt  to  t^U^^^Ladif  Mmmm^ 

Oft  ihaQ  hii  nnmben  wait  me  to  repoM, 
Oft  fhall  my  bosom  own  their  magio  pow^r 

|Da  moral  lay  tiM  hallowed  truth  diacloie, 
iaid  oft  beguile  the  iolitaiy  bonr.~2ffaaML 

Thomas  Gbat*^  faXher  was  a  money  scriT<ener.  His  80% 
Thomas,  was  bom  in  London,  on  December  26,  1716; 
and  when  he  left  Eton  school^  in  1734,  (le  entered  m 
a  pensioner  in  Peter  HoosOj^  in  the  Unirersity  of  Gam- 
bridge.  When  only  a  lad,  his  extraordinary  proficiency 
in  cuissical  learning  placed  him  above  au  his  fsUow* 
students.  The  celebrated  Horace  Walpole,  son  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  was  his  fellowHstudent  both  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge.  After  remaining  about  five  years  at 
that  University,  where  he  obtained  some  reputation  for 
poetry  and  literature,  he  returned  to  London,  and  en- 
tered himself  as  a  law  student  at  the  Inner  Temple. 
He  was  interrupted  in  his  course  of  preparation  for  the 
legal  profession,  by  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  from 
Horace  Walpole,  to  accompany  him  on  a  tonr  to  the 
Continent.  In  the  course  of  their  travels  a  disagree- 
luont  occurred  between  them,  arising,  probably,  from  a 
<lifierence  of  temper,  which  separated  them  for  five  or 
six  years.  Gray  returned  to  England  in  1741,  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  fatber^s  death.  In  his  delightfiil 
letters,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Cowper*s,  are  among 
the  most  finished  models  of  epistolary  composition  in  the 
English  language,  he  describes  with  powerful  effect  the 
incidents  of  his  journey.  His  father  left  him  but  a 
small  patrimony;  and  he  was,  therefore,  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  I) is  mother  and  aunt.  His  restricted 
means,  and  perhaps  his  habitual  indolence,  induced 
him  to  rclincjuish  the  expensive  and  laborious  pro 
fession  of  the  law;  and  ho  again  wont  to  Cambrid^ire, 
whorCi  with  a  very  few  lutcrvals  of  absence^  ho  passed 
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iibe  reibainaer  oJT  his  life.    Some  years  wete  thus  spent 
in  literary  ease  and  loxory^  rather  than  in  active  pur-  ' 
saits;  and  in  projecting  various  schemes  which  were 
Bever  matni^.   His  poetical  talenti^  and  extensive  infor- 
mation on  various  branches  of  knowledg^^  and  his  refined 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  gate  kim  the  reputation  of  being 
*  profound  scholar^  and  attracted  within  the  circle  of 
]u0  admirers  men  of  acknowledged  taste  and  erudition. 
His  career  as  an  English  poet,  and  the  few  remaining 
events  of  his  life,  are  recorded  in  the  subjoined  exlzact 
jbom  Chambers's  ^Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature  :'* — 
''In  1765,  Gray  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  met 
iaa  brother  poet,  Dr.  Beattie,  at  Glammis  Castle.     He 
•ko  penetrated  into  Wales;  and  made  a  journey  into 
Chimberland.  and  Westmoreland,  to  see  the  scenery  of 
Um  lakes.    His  letters  describing  these  excursions  are 
lemarkable  for  elegance  and  precision,  for  correct  and 
(Bztensive  observation,  and  for  a  dry  scholastic  humour 
»    Monliar  to  the  poet.   On  returning  from  thede  agreeable 
^    holidays,  Cray  set  himself  calmly  down  in  his  college 
;     retreat — ^pored  over  his  favourite  authors,  compiled 
taUes  of  chronology  or  botany,  moralized  on  *  all  he 
fait  and  all  he  saw*  in  correspondence  with  his  friends, 
-    and  oocasionaily  ventured  into  the  realms  of  poetry 
Ind  imagination.   He  had  studied  the  Greek  poets  with 
^  Rich  intense  devotion  and  critical  care,  that  Uieir  spirit 
..«  iuid  essence  seem  to  have  sunk  into  his  mind,  and 
L]  telonred  all  his  efforts  at  original  composition.     At  the 
'  ,  nine  time>  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his 
^  ■ympathy  with  the  world,  were  varied  and  profound. 
'  Sears  feu  unbidden  among  the  classic  flowers  of  fancy; 
ftnd  in  his  almost  monastic  cell,  his  heart  vibrated  to 
the  finest  tones  of  humanity. 

*'  Gray's  first  public  appearance  as  a  poet  was  made 
A  h  1747,  when  his  '  Ode  to  Eton  College*  was  published 
1  ly  Dodsley*  Two  years  afterwards  his  'Elegy  written 
^^  h  a  Country  Chnrcnyard'  was  printed,  and  immediately 
"^  Wame  popular.  Uis  'Pindaric  Odes'  appeared  in 
^  1757,  but  met  with  little  success.  His  name,  however, 
"^  %M  BOW  80  well  known,  that  he  was  offered  l\i&  «^\?(i%r- 
Hon  of  poet-lBureAte^  vacant  by  the  dea^  cA  C*^^ 
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Gibber.  Gray  dedined  the  afqpointment;  but  dM>rtIy 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  more  reputable  and  lucrathre 
situation  of  Professor  of  Modem  History^  wiiidi  brought 
him  in  about  £400  per  annum.  For  some  jears  he  had 
been  subject  to  hereditary  gout,  and  as  his  cironnH 
stances  improyed,  his  health  declined.  While  at  dinner 
one  day  in  the  college  hall^  he  was-  seiied  with  an 
attack  in  the  stomach,  which  was  so  yioloB^  as  to  resist 
all  the  efforts  of  medicine ;  and  after  six  days  of  suf- 
fering, he  expired,  ou  the  30th  of  July,  1771,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was.  buried,  aooording 
to  his  desire,  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  at  Stokei,  near 
Eton — adding  one  more  poetical  association  to  that 
beautiful  and  classic  district  of  England.** 

Coiisidenng  the  brilliant  talents  which  Qnj  pos- 
sessed, it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  wrote  so  little.    Mis 
work«  consist  principally  of  his  lyrical  odes.    The  most 
admired  are  those  "  On  Spring,."  "  On  a  distant  Prospect 
of  Eton  CoDege;'  "  To  Adversity,"  "  The  Progress  d 
Poetry,"  and  ''  The  Bard;"  to  which  must  be  added  the 
far-famed  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churehyari" 
His  letters,  too,  from  their  elegance  and  classic  s^e, 
take  a  high  place  in  English  literature.     One  principal 
defect  in  this  excellent  and  yirtuous  man,  was  an  affec- 
tation or  effeminacy  of  manner,  which  exposed  him  tS 
the  imputation  of  frivolity,  and  to  the  ridicule  of  hii 
friends.     His  biographer.  Mason,  delineates  the  leadiii 
points  of  his  character  in  very  favourable  colours.    Ha 
represents  him  as  correct  in  his  morals,  upright  in  kk 
dealings,  scrupulous  in  matters  of  a  pecuniary  natnn^ 
and  at  all  times  the  friend  of  virtue.     The  &nlt  ba 
which  he  is  most  to  be  blamed  was  his  habitual  indo- 
lence, which  rendered  his  learning  and  accomplishmenli 
less  useful  to  mankind  than  they  might  otherwise  hav« 
been.     Campbell  praises  the  exquisite  melody  of  Graji 
versification,  but  is  of  opinion,  that  "  there  is  a  higWr 
appearance  of   culture  than  fertility,   of    acqniaitiai 
than    originality,    in    his    poetry.      He   is  not  thsl 
being  of  independent   imagination,  that   native  wti 
creative  spirit,  o{  ^hom  we  should  say,  that  he  wooU 
have  plunged  mW  \!^q  ^^^  ^1  v^Nai^^Mi  thftva  bsM 
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lone  to  leap  before  him.  Nor  were  Ids  learned  acquis!-* 
ions  turned  to  the  highest  account.  Graj*s  unrivalled 
legY  will  always  be  the  most  popular  of  his  works, 
jord  BjTon  has  said,  that  '  it  is  the  comernstone  of  his 
lory;  and  that  without  it^  his  odes  would  be  insuf- 
icient  for  his  fame.' " 

Gray  was  fortunate  in  having  able  biographers  to 
ecord  the  few  eventful  circumstances  in  his  life,  and 
ndulgent  critics  to  delineate  his  literary  character.  In 
B14,  Mathias,  an  accomplished  and -eloquent  writer,  pub- 
shed  an  edition  of  his  works,  enriched  with  classical 
otes  and  disquisitions  of  great  value.  Two  years,  sub- 
^uently,  Mitfbrd,  an  author  eminently  qualified  to 
ppreciate  the  merits  of  this  eminent  poet,  brought  out  an 
Jition  of  his  poems  and  letters,  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
est  account  that  has  appeared  of  his  personal  and  liter* 
ry  career.  From  this  latter  work  the  principal  mate* 
ials  have  been  drawn,  which  comprise  the  abridged 
otices  of  him  in  the  various  encyclopedias  and  biogra- 
hioal  dictionaries.  The  earliest  biography  of  Gray, 
liat  came  out  after  his  death,  was  written  by  Mason,  and 
•nblie^ed  in  1775,  This  gentleman  quotes  the  follow- 
ag  character  of  Gray,  written  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Temple, 
ector  of  Mamhead,  in  Devonshire,  and  which  he  com- 
iimicated  to  Boswell,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
)r.  Johnson : — "  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man 
1  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant 
nd  profound  parts  of  science,  and  that  not  superficially 
at  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  history, 
oth  natural  and  civil;  had  read  all  the  original  his- 
>rians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy;  and  was  a  great 
ntiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  poCtics, 
lade  a  principal  part  of  his  study;  voyages  and  travels 
fall  sorts  were  his  fisivourite  amusements;  and  he  had 

fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  architecture,  and  garden- 
]g.  With  such  a  fund  of  knowledge,  his  conversation 
lost  have  been  equally  instructing  and  entertaining; 
at  he  was  also  a  good  man — a  man  of  virtue  and 
amanity.  There  is  no  character  without  some  speck, 
MBie  imperfection ;  and  I  think  the  greatest  defect  in 
is  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  efiArDiTAA-^  \ 
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»nd  8  Tisible  CMtidiontneBS,  or  contempt  aod  diidaiii  of 
his  inferiors  in  scienoe*  He  also  h%d,  in  Bome  deffiofl^ 
that  weakness  which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  mn<m  'm 
CoBgreve ;  though  he  seemed  to  value  otiiers  chieflj 
according  to  the  progress  they  hf^  made  in  knowledge^ 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  consider  himself  merely 
as  a  man  of  letters :  and  though  without  birth,  or 
fortune,  or  station,  his  desire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  private  independent  gentleman,  who  read  for  hii 
amusement.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  what  signifies  so 
much  knowledge,  when  it  produced  so  little)  Is  it 
worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  no  loemorial  but 
a  few  of  his  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  considered  that 
Oray  was  to  others  at  least  innocently  employed ;  to 
himself,  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  passed  agree- 
ably ;  he  was  every  day  making  some  new  acquisition 
in  science ;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened, 
his  virtue  strengthened  ;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
shown  to  him  without  a  mask  ;  and  he  was  taught  to 
consi<ler  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  a  wise  man,  except  the  pursuit' of  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  virtue,  in  that  state  wherein  Ood 
hath  placed  us." 

It  has  been  observed  that,  in  his  domestic  relatiens, 
and  especiaUy  as  a  son.  Gray  was  a  perfect  model  In 
an  interesting  work,  entitled  ''Anecdotes  of  Poetry  and 
Poets,"  compiled  twenty  years  ago  by  Richard  Kyan, 
we  find  the  subjoined  anecdote,  which  exhibits  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  sterling  qualities  thatadomed  thecharacter 
of  Mrs.  Gray  : — **Tbe  mother  of  Gray,  the  poet,  to  whom 
he  was  entirely  indebted  for  the  excellent  education  be 
received  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  most  amiable 
character,  and  one  whose  energy  supplied  to  her  child 
that  deflciency  which  the  improvidence  of  his  other 
parent  would  have  occasioned.  The  following  extract 
from  a  case  submitted  by  Mrs.  Gray  to  her  lawver, 
develops  the  disposition  and  habits  of  her  husbMid  in 
a  light  not  the  most  favourable,  while  it  awakens  no 
common  sympathy  for  herself: — 'That  she  hath  been 
no  charge  to  the  said  Philip  Gray ;  and,  during  all  the 

~  time,  hath  not  only  found  herself  in  all  manner  el 


^i^J^ipi.Jral,  \hi  aW  foir  her  ohUdren  to  the  la^mber  of 
twelve,  and  most  of  the  famitane  of  his  house,  and 
laying  £40  a-year  for  his  sho{^,  almost  providing 
every  thing  for  her  son  at  Eton  school;  and  now  he  is 
4t  Peter-House,  Camhridge.  Notwithstatiding  which, 
almost  ever  fiance  he  hath  been  married,  the  said  Philip 
hath  used  her  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  by  beatings 
kicking,  pinching,  and  with  the  vilest  and  most  abusive 
language ;  tbat  she  hath  been  in  the  utmost  fear  of  her 
life,  and  hath  been  obliged  this  la^  year  to  quit  his 
bed  and  lie  with  her  sister.  This  she  was  resolved  to 
bear  if  possible,  not  to  leave  her  shop  of  trade,  for  the 
sake  of  her  son,  to  be  able  to  assist  him  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  him  at  the  University,  since  his  fia.ther  won^t.* 
To  the  love  and  courage  of  this  mother.  Gray  owed 
his  life  when  a  child :  she  ventured  to  do  what  few 
women  are  capable  of  doing,  to  open  a  vein  with  her 
own  hand,  and  thus  removed  the  paroxyism  arising  from 
a  fulness  of  blood,  to  which,  it  is  said,  all  her  other 
children  had  fallen  victims.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
Gray  mentioned  such  a  mother  with  a  sigh.^ 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Gray's  letters  to  a  friend, 
quoted  by  several  of  his  biographers,  which  breathes 
toe  tenderest  and  most  devoted  love  for  this  best  ot 
parents.  We  extract  it  in  the  hope  that  It  may  make 
a  due  impression  : — "  It  is  long  since  I  heard  you 
were  gone  in  haste  to  Yorkshire,  on  account  of  your 
mother's  illness,  and  the  same  letter  informed  me  she 
WBS  recovered,  otherwise  I  should  then  have  wrote  to 
you,  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to 
inform  you  I  had*  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known, 
which  is,  that  in  one's  whole  life,  one  can  never  have  any 
more  than  a  single  mother.  This  you  may  think  is 
obvious;  yet  I  never  discovered  this  (with  full  evidence 
and  conviction^  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and  every  day  I 
five  it  sinks  deeper  into  my  heart"  We  recognise  the 
same  natural  feeling  and  touching  sadness,  by  which  the 
foregoing  passage  is  characterized,  in  the  simple  epitaph 
which  Gray  inscribed  on  his  beloved  mother's  tomb. 
There  is  something  affectionate  and  moxm^xA.  Va  ^^ 
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following  words  : — "  Here  sleep  the  lemains  of  DorothT 
Gray,  widow;  the  careful*  tender  mother  of  many  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  alone  had  the  nusfortone  to  saryiye 
her." 

Of  Gray's  poetical  compositions  it  is  aniversally 
admitted,  that  his  *'  Elegy  in  a  Coontry  Ghorchyard* 
is  his  masterpiece.  HazUtt,  who  has  eulogized  both 
his  poetry  and  prose,  has  said  with  truth,  ^bat  "  it  is 
one  of  the  most  classical  productions  ever  penned  by  a 
refined  and  thoughtful  mind  moralizing  on  human  life." 
But  among  the  writings  of  modem  critics,  we  baye  met 
with  nothing  more  eloquent,  nor  that  comes  more  home 
to  the  heart,  than  the  solemn  reflections  contained  in 
the  subjoined  striking  passage,  which  is  transcribed  from 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Poets,"  by  Tuckerman : — "  Of  bit 
harmless  and  studious  life  time  has  fairly  spared  but  one 
beautiful  relic.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  is  like  a  tale 
that  is  told;  his  odes  are  quite  neglected;  but  his 
'Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard'  will  bear  bis  name 
gracefully  down  the  tide  of  ages.  It  is  one  of  the 
immortal  poems  of  the  language;  and  every  year 
sees  it  renewed,  illustrated,  and  more  and  more  hal- 
lowed. It  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  Gray.  Almost 
every  line  is  a  select  phrase,  not  to  be  improved  by 
taste  or  ingenuity.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  happiest 
in  the  range  of  poetry.  To  roam  through  the  cities  of 
the  dead,  and  muse  over  the  humble  names  there 
chronicled ;  to  ponder  amid  the  tombs  upon  the  mys- 
teries of  life,  the  varieties  of  earthly  fortune,  the 
strange  lot  which  ordains  that  man  should  live  and 
love,  and  then  pass  away  and  be  remembered  no  more 
— ^this  is  no  flight  of  fancy,  but  a  train  of  thought  and 
experience  so  near  the  universal  mind,  so  suggestive  to 
the  heart,  so  £a.miliar  to  the  least  meditative,  that  it 
appeals  at  once  and  with  eloquence  to  all  human 
beings.  We  all  love  to  speculate  upon  the  injustice  of 
destiny  and  the«latent  capacity  of  every  man.  We  fed 
that  'chill  penury*  has  repressed  the  'noble  rage*  of 
many  a  gifted  spirit.  We  cherish  an  instinctive  fiuth 
in  the  undeveloped  talent,  the  secret  virtue,  the  obscure 
excellence  of  the  millions  who  die  and  '  make  no  sign.* 
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And  who  has  not  strajed  at  snnset  into  tlie  quiet  pre- 
cincts of  a  country  churchyard  ?  Who  has  not  sought 
the  spot  where  '  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hai^et 
sleep  f  Who  has  not  felt  a  melancholy  pleasure  steal 
npon  his  soul,  as  he  has  stood  among  the  graves,  and 
reoeired  the  solemn  teachings  of  the  scene,  '  amid  the 
lin^ring  light  V  The  spirit  of  such  reveries^  the  tone 
and  hues  of  such  a  landscape,  Gray  has  caught  and 
enshrined  for  ever  in  Terse.  The  thoughts  which  com- 
pose the  Elegy  are  not  startling  and  new ;  not  a  line  it 
contains  hut  has  heen  traced  by  learned  criticism  to 
some  ancient  or  modem  source;  and  scarcely  a  word 
has  escaped  question  fFom  those  microscopic  commen- 
tators who  rejoice  to  pick  flaws  in  whatever  gem  of 
art  or  literature  charm  the  world.  Gray*s  Elegy  may, 
indeed,  absolutely  possess  no  hi^h  claims  to  the  repu- 
tation it  enjoys  than  that  of  being  an  iugenious  piece 
of  mosaic;  but  wherever  the  materials  were  derived, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  too  excellent  to  permit  us  to 
quarrel  with  the  details.  The  very  cadence  of  the 
stanza  is  attuned  to  elegiac  music:  it  floats  solemnly 
along  like  the  moaning  of  the  breeze  in  spring,  amid 
the  cypresses  and  willows.  The  hues  of  the  pic- 
ture are  subdued  to  the  'sober  liverjr*  of  twilight. 
Tender  sentiments — a  regret  made  sublime  by  the 
sense  of  beauty — a  recognition  of  death  blended  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  its  mysterious  revelations — the  sweet 
quietude  of  evening— -sad  but  soothing  thoughts  of 
'passing  away* — ^the  memory  of  the  departed — all 
throng  upon  us  in  every  verse  of  the  Elegy,  and 
associate  the  name  of  the  gentle  student  of  Cambridge 
with  ideas  of  contemplative  delight." 

The  reader  is  referred  to  a  very  pleasing  comparison 
between  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh. It  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  literary  and  political  biography  that  has 
appeared  in  modem  times — the  memoirs  of  that  eminent 
writer  and  good  man,  edited  by  his  son* 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

BoBw,  17S0;  Pm»,  17M. 

Th*  hmatie,  the  loner,  and  the  po«t. 

Are  of  Imagiimrton  aU  contact. — ShdktpeoM, 

HxirBT  NsELB,  in  his  ''  Lectures  on  the  English  PoetSy* 
has  said  of  the  unfortunate  and  highly-fifted  Collins^ 
that  '^next  to  Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  and  Bryden,  he 
was  the  finest  lyrical  poet  which  England  had  produced. 
Elegance,  delicacy,  refinement,  pathos,  sublimity — aM 
are  his.  Had  health  of  body  and  activity  of  mind 
been  preserved  to  him,  I  know  scarcely  any  English 
poet  by  whom  he  would  have  been  surpassed.**  Churdi- 
hill  observes : — 

Bj  cnrioos  art  the  brain  too  finely  wrooght* 
Prejf  on  itaeU^  and  is  destroyed  bj  thought. 

Sueh  was  the  fate  of  Collins.  His  short  and  melancholy 
history  is  soon  related.  Chichester  was  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  bom,  on  December  25,  1720. 
He  could  not  boast  of  distinguished  parentage.  His 
father  was  by  trade  a  batter;  but  he  had  sufficient 
means  to  send  his  son  to  Winchestf.T  school  for  his 
education,  from  which  he  went  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  After  the  expiration  of  six  months,  he  was 
removed  to  Magdalen,  on  being  elected  a  scholar  of 
that  body.  He  obtained  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1744,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  University  and 
proceeded  to  London.  He  had  at  that  time  no  other 
mode  of  obtaining  his  livelihood  than  by  his  pen,  and 
he  soon  began  to  feel  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  a 
literary  adventurer.  He  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  entertained  a  sincere  regard  for  him,  and 
who  has  spoken  kindly  of  his  many  excellent  qualities 
in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

While  at  the  University,  Collins  oommenoed  his  ca- 
reer as  an  author  by  publishing,  in  1742,  his  '^Oriental 
Eclogues,*'  and  his  "Poetical  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer."  After  being  some  time  in  London,  he  con- 
tributed to  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine;"  published 
proposals  for  a  history  of  the  revival  of  literature^  and 
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brovglit  oniy  in  1746,  his  ^O^w,  'Dman^ixr^  and 
AllegoricaL."  These  imperisliable  leoorda  of  iiis  genius 
are  apjHreciated  bj  ereiy  lover  of  rainine  poetry.  His 
Odes  on  the  ''Ptesbns,*— -to  ''Fear/*— op  the  "Death  of 
Thomson," — ^to  "Bvening," — and  his  well-known  "Dirge 
in  Oymbeline,*  were  not  duly  appreciated  nntil  their 
anthor  was  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  eensnre.  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  were  written  to  obtain  the 
means  of  present  subsistence;  but  their  sale  did  not  pay 
for  the  expense  of  printing;  and  the  disappointed  poet, 
in  a  fit  of  indignation  uid  disappointment,  returned  the 
publisher  the  small  pittance  lie  gave  for  them,  and 
committed  the  unsold  copies  to  the  flames.  This  disap- 
pointment broke  his  sensitive  spirit,  and  involved  him 
in  pecunianr  distress.  The  death  oJP  an  nnde,  who  be^ 
queathed  him  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds,  relieved 
him  from  his  embarrassments,  and  raised  him  to  com- 
parative affluence.  The  first  use  he  made  of  the  means, 
thus  unexpectedly  left  at  his  disposal,  was  to  repay  his 
booksellers  the  advances  they  had  made.  The  short 
remaining  period  of  his  life  was  overloaded  by  more 
dreadful  evils  than  those  of  poverty.  He  was  subject 
to  fits  of  mental  depression,  and  at  length  sank  gra- 
dually into  a  state  of  melancholy,  from  which  he  sought 
relief  in  the  fatal  remedy  of  intoxication.  Temporary 
insanity  followed,  and  he  was  for  some  time  confined  in 
a  lunatic  asylum.  He  was  afterwards  placed  under  the 
care  of  his  sister,  at  Chichester,  where  he  terminated  his 
brief  career,  in  1756. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  published  an  edition  of  his  works,  in 
which  she  has  given  a  just  and  favourable  character  of 
his  genius.  A  writer  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magasine," 
for  1781,  describes  minutely  his  person,  manners,  and 
habits.  It  is,  however,  only  of  late  years  that  his 
productions  have  attained  the  rank  which  they  deserve. 
Dr.  Johnson  could  not  appreciate  their  beauty;  and 
Cowper  never  heard  of  the  poet  until  after  his  death. 
Southey  has  characterised  his  odes  as  the  best  in  the 
English  language: — "  Gradually  and  imperceptibly,**  he 
observes,  "  they  have  risen  by  their  own  buoyancy,  and 
their  power  was  felt  by  every  reader  who  had  any  true 
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poetic  feeling.'*  His  well-known  piece  of  ^  Hassan,  the 
Camel  Driver,"  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  narratire  poetrj. 
In  Dr.  t)rake's  essays,  entitled  "  Literary  Hours,  there 
are  some  beautiful  moral  reflections  on  the  frenzy  of 
Tasso,  the  celebrated  Italian  poet,  and  on  poor  Collins : — 
"  He  who  could  feeV  says  that  pleasing  author,  **  with 
so  much  sensibility,  the  sorrows  and  misfortunes  of 
others,  and  could  pour  the  plaint  of  woe  with  such 
harmonious  skill,  was  soon  himself  to  be  an  object  of 
extreme  compassion.  His  anxiety  and  distress,  ren- 
dered doubly  poignant  by  a  very  splendid  imagination, 
in  the  event  produced  unconqueiable  melancholy,  and 
occasional  fits  of  frenzy;  and  under  the  pressure  of 
those  afflictions,  which  gradually  increased,  perished 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  poets  that  ever  approached 
the  lyre  with  a  mind  glowing  with  inspiration."  Then 
is  one  anecdote  of  CoUins  that  should  not  be  ibigotten* 
Dr.  Johnson  met  him  one  day  carrying  with  him,  as  be 
travelled,  an  English  Testament  "I  have  but  one 
book,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  the  best." 

We  conclude  our  noticeof  this  eminent  author  with  two 
extracts — the  first  taken  from  Tuekerman's  ''Thoughts 
on  the  Poets,"  and  the  other  from  Hazlitt's  Lectures,  so 
often  quoted  in  this  work: — ''Of  the  English  poets, 
whose  sensibility  and  ardour  of  thought  have  led  them 
successfully  to  personify  their  themes,  William  Collins 
takes  a  high  rank.  He  is  the  acknowledged  author  of 
one  of  the  few  immortal  odes  of  the  language.  His 
life  was  clouded  with  disappointment.  He  fitiled 
in  obtaining  a  fellowship,  after  a  promising  college 
career;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  led  him  to  quit  the  University  for 
London,  and  embark  in  the  uncertain  pursuits  of 
literary  adventure.  Irresolute  and  visionary,  he  pro- 
jected grand  schemes,  which  were  often  never  seriously 
commenced,  and  in  no  case  fully  realized.  Some 
eritics  charge  the  fiiilure  of  these  designs  wholly  to 
the  poet's  indolence,  without  considering  how  difficult 
regular  mental  occupation  must  be  to  a  sensitive  man, 
harassed  by  poverty,  watched  by  bailifis,  and  in  daily 
anxiety  for  the  means  of  subsistence.   His  eyes  were  so 
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weak^  that  blindness  was  apprehended.  It  was  his 
Biiafbrtnne  to  love  in  vain,  and  when  affections  such  as 
his  served  'to  water  but  the  desert^'  the  apathy  he 
manifested  in  regard  to  his  plans  of  research,  must 
hare  been  confirmed.  His  odes  were  so  neglected  at 
their  first  appearance,  that  with  indignant  warmth  he 
burned  the  balance  of  the  edition.  He  was  early 
separated  from  his  immediate  family;  and  the  only 
rdiatiye  with  whom  he  maintained  intercourse  was  his 
sister,  who  possessed  not  a  single  trait  of  character  in 
common  with  him,  evinced  no  interests  in  his  pursuits^ 
and  scorned  his  generous  impulses.  When  at  last 
fortune  smiled  upon  Collins,  and  the  bequest  of  an 
uncle  placed  him  above  want,  the  brilliant  faculties 
which  had  been  his  consolation  and  sustained  his  self- 
respect,  began  to  fail.  Change  of  scene  produced  no 
amendment,  and  the  gifted  and  susceptible  bard  became 
a  lunatic.  His  malady  seems  to  have  alternated  for 
several  years  between  violence  and  melancholy ;  some- 
times there  were  lucid  intervals  when  he  rallied  his 
disordered  powers ;  at  others,  his  imbecility  or  insane 
ravings -terrified  all  about  him. 

"  In  the  cathedral  of  Chichester  is  a  monument  by 
Flaxman,  representing  the  unfortunate  poet  in  a  reclin- 
ing posture — the  New  Testament  open  before  him,  his 
lyre  and  one  of  his  compositions  neglected  at  his  feet, 
his  expression  calm  and  benevolent,  and  on  the  pedi- 
ment are  carved  the  effigies  of  love  and  pity.  It  must 
be  soothing  to  gaze  upon  these  peaceful  emblems,  and 
remember  how  often  the  adjacent  cloisters  have  echoed 
with  the  frantic  cries  of  one  who  is  now  slumbering  so 
quietly.  From  the  few  facts  recorded  of  Collins,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  keen  sensibility  and  a 

flowing  mind.  He  seems  to  have  charmed  all  who 
new  him;  and  most  of  his  intimates  were  men  dis- 
tinguished for  talent.  His  sympathies  were  broad  and 
earnest,  such  as  win  love  and  inspire  confidence.  He 
was  the  endeared  companion  of  Thomson  and  Churick, 
Doctor  Armstrong  and  Hill  Even  Johnson,  little  as 
he  appreciated  his  verses,  evidently  felt  the  graces  of 
his  character.     Indeed   in  some  of  the  letters  of  tha 
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monliBt  there  are  ezpreBsions  of  tendemees^  in  behal 
of  Collins,  which  indicate  the  rare  estimation  in  whidi 
he  was  held.  The  social  spirit  of  the  poet,  his  warn 
friendship,  his  passion  for  Shakspeare  and  mnsio,  an 
so  many  evidences  of  his  sanguine  temper  and  natira 
sentiment.  His  sonl  '^as  like  a  finely-strong  harp  too 
rudely  exposed  long  to  retain  its  harmonious  tone;  toI 
every  hreeze  that  swept  its  strings  drew  forth  melodj; 
and  ere  it  was  jarred  into  discord,  a  few  strains  wen 
happily  elicited,  which  still  abide  to  cheer  our  heartt^ 
and  with  their  pensive  music  vindicate  the  rare  worth 
of  the  departed." 

'^  Collins,**  says  Haslitt,  "  is  a  writer  of  a  very  dS 
feront  stamp,  who  had,  perhaps,  less  general  power  of 
mind  than  Young;  but  ho  had  that  true  vivida  vU,  that 
genuine  inspiration,  which  alone  can  give  birth  to  the 
highest  efforts  of  poetry.  He  leaves  stings  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  certain  traces  of  thought  tod 
feelings  which  never  wear  out,  because  nature  had  left 
them  in  his  own  mind.  He  is  the  only  one  of  thi 
minor  poets,  of  whom,  if  he  had  lived,  it  canpot  ho 
Raid,  that  ho  might  noC  have  done  the  greatest  thinga 
Tho  gonn  is  there.  He  is  sometimes  affected,  unmean- 
ing, and  obscure;  but  he  also  catches  rich  glimpses  of 
tho  bowers  of  Paradise,  and  has  lofty  aspirations  aftor 
tho  highest  scats  of  tho  muses.  With  a  great  deal  ol 
tinsel  and  splendid  patchwork,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
hido  tho  solid  sterling  ore  of  genius.  In  his  best  worki 
there  is  an  attic  simplicity,  a  pathos,  and  fervour  of 
imagination,  which  make  us  the  more  lament  that  the 
efforts  of  his  mind  were  at  first  depressed  by  neglect 
and  pecuniary  embarrassment;  and,  at  length,  buried 
in  the  gloom  of  an  unconquerable  and  fatal  maladj. 
How  many  poets  have  gone  through  a]l  the  horrors  of 
poverty  and  contempt,  and  ended  their  days  in  moping 
melancholy  madness. 

We  poctii  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladnaat, 

But  thereof  comet  in  tho  ond  deipundency  and  madneM. 

''  Is  this  the  &ult  of  themselves,  of  nature  in  tent* 
pering  them  of  too  fine  a  clay,  or  of  the  world — thiU 
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tier  of  liviDg,  and  patron  of  dead  m^^tifi  ttead  tbo 
nnt  of  Collins — with  hopes  frustrated,  with  ^Msulties 
bted,  at  last,  when  it  was  too  late  for  himself  or 
rs,  receiving  the  deceitful  £i.Tonrs  of  relenting 
ine,  which  served  only  to  throw  their  sunshihe  on 
lecay,  and  to  light  him  to  an  early  grate.  He  was 
d  sitting  with  every  spark  of  imagination  extin- 
hed,  and  with  only  the  faint  traces  of  memoir  and 
on  left— with  only  one  book  in  his  room,  the  Bible ; 
i  that,'  he  said,  *  was  the  best.'  A  melancholy  damp 
^  like  unwholesome  mildew  npon  his  faculties — a 
wer  had  consumed  the  flower  of  his  life.  He  pro* 
}d  works  of  genius,  and  the  public  regarded  them 
L  scorn  j  he  aimed  at  excellence  that  should  be  his 
,  and  his  friends  treated  his  efforts  as  the  wander* 
of  fatuity.  The  proofs  of  his  capacity  are,  his  Ode 
ivening,  his  Ode  on  the  Passions,  (particularly  the 
personification  of  hope),  his  Ode  to  Fear,  the  Dirge 
lymbeline,  the  Lines  on  Thomson's  grave,  and  his 
»gues,  part  of  which  are  admirable;  But,  perhaps, 
Dde  on  the  Poetical  Character  is  best  of  all.  A  rich 
lUed  perfume  emanates  from  it  like  the  breath  of 
us;  a  golden  cloud  envelopes  it  j  a  honeyed  paste 
K>etic  diction  encrusts  it,  like  the  candied  coat  of 
auricula.  His  Ode  to  Evening. shpws  equal  genius 
the  images  and  versification.  The  sounds  steal 
dy  over  the  ear,  like  the  gradual  coming  on  of 
ling  itself."  The  best  edition  of  Collins*s  works  is 
the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  published  in  1827,  with  bio- 
>hical  and  critical  notes  by  the  editor. 
he  touching  lines  composed  by  Wordsworth  upon 
Thames,  near  Richmond,  which  he  entitles  "The 
lembrance  of  Collins,'^  have  been  universally  admired, 
conclude  this  sketch  by  quoting  the  last  stanza  :— 

Now  let  tu,  as  tre  float  along. 

For  him  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
And  pray  that  neVer  child  of  song 

May  know  that  poetU  sorrows  more. 
Hqw  calm !    How  stiU  1    The  only  sound. 

The  dripping  of  the  oar  suqiended; 
The  erening  darkness  gathers  round. 

By  irirtne's  holiest  powers  attended.- 


I 
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MABE  A£EKSIDB. 

'  BoMT,  1791 ;  DUD^  1770. 

Akendde  was  doomed  to  the  duit  and  poiion  of  a  large  otty,  dmiBf  At 
greatest  portion  of  liia  lifb.  His  proper  sphere  was  the  garden  and  tiw 
Talley,  the  mountain^  the  ocean,  and  the  flrmamenV  yrbtwt,  witti  a  hsl. 
lowed  mind,  he  might  have 

With  God  himself 
Held  conyeive.grownfuniliar,  day  By  day, 
With  his  conceptions,  acted  on  his  plan. 
And  form'd  to  his  the  relish  of  his  sooL— Aioic. 

Mark  Akbnbide  was  a  poet  and  physiciaH  of  eonsider- 
able  reputatioB.  He  wa^  of  humble  parentage,  being' 
the  son  of  a  butcher,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where 
he  was  bom,  Noyember  9,  1721.  His  parents  were 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  they 
intended  their  son  Mark  to  become  a  minister.  He  wai 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  in  his  native  town,  and 
then  sent  to  the  Unirersity  of  Edinburgh,  to  pursue 
his  studies  as  a  candidate  for  the  clerical  profession  in 
the  Established  Ohurch  of  Scotland.  To  assist  him  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  a  society  of  dissenters 
advanced  him  the  necessary  funds.  Akenside,  having 
deemed  it  right  to  change  his  destination  in  life,  and 
totum  his  attention  to  the  study  of  n>edicine,  repaid  the 
money  which  had  been  thus  generously  bestowed  upon 
him.  This  was  an  act  of  honesty  which  it  was  plainly 
his  duty  to  perform,  and  which  raised  his  charsuster  in 
the  estimation  of  his  friends.  After  remaining  three 
years  in  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  Leyden,  completed  his 
medical  education,  and  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of 
medicine.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  settled  at 
Northampton,  went  from  thence  to  Hampstead,  and 
finally  to  London.  Though  not  in  very  extensive  prae^ 
tice,  he  obtained  several  professional  honours.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  one 
ef  the  physicians  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Queen*s  household,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  physicians  to  her  Majesty. 

Akenside  was  the  author  of  several  medical  treatises, 
to  which  the  members  of  his  profession  attached  a  very 
high  value.     His  principal  poem,  the  ''  Pleasures  of  the 
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Imagiofltion,'*  wbm  commeDced  in  Holland,  at  the  age  of 
iweotj-three,  and  wa«  publislied  in  1744.  The  book- 
teller  to  whom  it  was  offered,  would  have  declined 
accepting  it^  had  it  not  been  for  the  recommendation  of 
Pope,  who  saw  at  once  that  it  was  the  production  of  a 
mind  above  the  common  order,  and  that  its  splendour 
of  rersification  and  beauty  of  language  could  not  £i.il 
to  render  it  generally  popular.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Dr.  Akcnside  to  re-write  the  poem,  but  he  died  of  a 
putrid  fever  in  1770,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  when  he 
had  completed  only  the  first  and  second  books,  with 
portions  of  the  third  and  fourth.  By  the  generosity  o{ 
an  opulent  friend,  a  Mr.  Dvson,  who  first  met  him  at 
Lcyclen,  and  who  afterwards  settled  £300  per  annum 
npon  him,  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  ease  and  indepen* 
dence.  Ho  moved  in  the  best  society  in  London,  and  was 
admire<l  for  his  taste,  accomplishments,  and  eloquence. 

Dr.  Aikin  makes  the  following  remarks  on  Akenside'e 
poetical  works : — '^  Respecting  his  poem  on  the 'Pleasures 
of  tho  Imagination,'  of  which  Addison's  papers  in  the 
'  Spectator'  are  the  groundwork,  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
deny  him  tho  claimsof  an  original  writer,  which  ho  merited 
by  the  expansion  of  tbo  plan  of  this  prose  original,  and  by 
enriching  its  illustrations  from  the  stores  of  philosophy 
and  poetry.  No  poem  of  so  elevated  and  abstracted  a  kind 
was  ever  so  popular.  It  went  through  several  editions 
soon  after  its  an]>caranco,and  is  still  road  with  enthusiasm 
by  those  who  navo  a  rc^lish  for  the  conceptions  of  pure 
poetry,  and  the  strains  of  sonorous  blank  verse."  Our 
poet's  other  works  consist  of  his  "  Hymn  to  the  Naiads," 
which  has  been  warmly  praised,  and  his  ten  ''Odes" 
on  various  subjects,  which  are  written  in  different 
styles.  Of  these  the  writer  of  the  preceding  extract 
lias  said,  that  their  "  copiousness  and  elevation  of  thought 
do  not  compensate  for  their  total  want  of  grace,  ease, 
aad  appropriate  liarmonv."  The  miscellaneous  pieces 
that  he  published  after  his  first  great  work,  are  gene- 
rally of  a  political  nature;  and  though  favourable  to 
the  principles  of  liberty,  they  acquired  only  a  short- 
lived popularity.  Akenside  was  a  man  of  excellent 
private  character,  distant  in  his  manners,  and  somewhat 
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dispatations  ih  his  tone  of  oonvembtion ;  but  as  a  scbolaj^ 
ana  a  gentleman^  he  was  higlily  respei&ted.  The  biogra- 
phical accounts  of  him  werB  by  no  means  full  of 
accurate,  until  Chatles  Bncke,  the  author  of  the 
''Beatities,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature,*^ 
aocidently  discovered  some  manuscripts  respecting  the 
poet  in  the  British  Museum,  and  published  the  result  of 
his  researches  in  an  interesting  volume,  entitled  the 
''Life,  Writings,  and  Grenius  of  Akenside."  Bucke 
has  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  do  justice  to  this  highly- 
gifted  writer  : — "  At  his  death,"  he  remarks,  "  he  was  m 
the  zenith  of  intellectual  life  ;  in  the  enjoymeut  of  an 
agreeable,  though  not  an  extensive  practice  ;  celebrated 
as  a  poet ;  blessed  with  many  friendiB,  and  with  one  not 
to  be  surpassed  ;  and  in  connexion  with  all  which^  he 
was  blessed  beyond  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals  in  the 
power  of  communicating  true  happiness  in  the  enjoj« 
ment  of  an  elegant  mind,  a  benevolent  heart,  and  viewa^ 
far  from  being  too  ambitious  for  his  peace." 

Bucke  has  collected  several  of  Akenside's  poetical 
contributions  to  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  a 
number  of  his  letters,  which  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  scanty  materials  respecting  this  eminent  man,  of 
which  his  early  biographers  had  previously  availed  them- 
selves. The  notes  appended  to  the  volume  display  consi- 
derable literary  taste,  and  sound  discriminating  criticism. 
There  is  plain  ^d  sense  in  the  following  observations 
respecting  huinble  birth: — ^'Bloomfield  was  of  mean 
parentage;  and  so  was  Akenside.  The  lower  the  rank, 
the  greater  the  merit.  Though  many  persons  affect  to 
despise  pedigree,  it  is  very  certain,  that  no  one  reallj 
does  80,  who  has  any  distmction  of  that  sort  to  boast 
of.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  duke,  the  peasant,  and 
the  savage.  But  these  are  not  times  in  which  men  cao 
be  successfully  ridiculed  for  their  birth,  professions, 
callings,  or  trades.  The  best  of  sovereigns  was  a  has> 
bandman.  If  ridicule  must  be  cast,  let  it  be  thrown  oo 
vice,  folly,  insolence,  and  pretension;  but  let  it  not  be 
cast  on  men,  more  intrinsically  to  b^  admired  than 
many  members  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom. 
Had  Bacon  only  been  a  Viscount,  would  he  have  stood 
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#t  the  l^ead  of  modern  philosophy  1  Had  B3rron  only 
been  a  Baron^  he  had  already  fulfilled  the  paipose  for 
which  he  lived  ;  and  might  now  fileep-~a8sared  of  fop- 
getfnlness — in  the  yanlt  of  his  ancestors." 

We  Lave  adverted  to  Akeneide's  controversia] 
talents,  which  were  sometimes  rendered  disagreeahle 
by  an  imperious  dictatorifd  tone.  Bucke  admits 
this  defect;  but  pronounces  a  warm  encomium  on  the 
poet^s  intellectual  powers.  ''He  was  not/'  says  his 
biog^pher,  ''always  agreeable  in  conversation.  He 
had  a  bigh  sense  of  his  own  merits;  and  when  persons 
of  an  inferior  cast  presumed,  upon  their  ignorance,  or 
want  ef  good  breeding,  to  intrude  their  observations 
too  unceremoniously,  Akenside  seldom  denied  himself 
the  satisfaction  of  chastising  their  presumption,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  manner,  perhaps  too  severe,  satirical  and 
splenetic.  But  in  the  society  of  those  mild  and  ffentle 
spirits,  who  admired  his  genius,  and  respected  his  vir- 
tues, he  was  kindness  itself.  His  language  flowed 
chastely,  gracefully,  and  eloquently;  and  his  varied 
knowledge,  argumentative  reasonings,  and  nice  distinc- 
tions; his  fine  appreciation  of  philosophical  allusions, 
and  keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  would 
display  themselves  in  pure  and  copious  streams  of  elo- 
quence, never,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  social  life  the  world  ever  knew.  His  memory 
was  at  ouco  discriminative  and  comprehensive.  He 
retained  all  the  riches  of  art,  science,  and  history, 
legislation,  poetry,  and  philosophy;  and  these  he  would 
draw  out  and  embody  to  suit  the  occasion  required,  in 
a  manner  not  more  wonderful  to  those  who  were  par- 
tially informed,  than  delightful  to  those  who  could 
follow  his  track,  and  continue  with  him  to  the  end. 
Yet  he  is  said  to  have,  in  general,  wanted  gaiety  of 
beart  in  society.  He  was  naturally  of  a  oheerfol 
temper;  but  his  cheerfulness  was  accompanied  by  a 
mellowness  of  feeling,  which  sometimes  relapsed  mto 
melancholy — not  that  corrosive  melancholy,  however, 
which  unstrings  the  mind,  and  renders  it  meapable  of 
.  life  and  action;  but  of  that  sweet  and  delightfai  nature 
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which  I^er  has  so  beaaiifullj  ohaiactorised   in  hii 
*  Bains  of  Rome' — 

'*  *  There  i>  a  mood 
(I  sing  not  to  the  Tacant  or  the  jaang). 
There  is  a  Idndlj  mood  of  melancholy. 
That  wings  the  soul,  and  points  her  to  the  sides."* 

The  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagiaationy"  as  hefore  oV- 
serred,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  successful  specimen 
of  didactic  poetrj  in  our  language^  and  is  founded  on 
Addison's  celebiated  essays   upon  tho  same  subject^ 
which  first  appeared  in  the  "  Spectator.**     It  has  been 
alleged,  also,  that  Akenside  was  indebted  for  many  of 
his  ideas  to  Lord  Shaftesbury^s  "  Characteristics,**  and 
Hutcheson's  '^  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Yirtue,"  both  philosophical  works  of  high 
reputation.     There  is  some  doubt,  therefore,  whether 
Akenside  has  any  just  claim  to  originality.     Dr.  John- 
son, in  his  life  of  this  poet,  has  criticised  his  liieruy 
daims  with  discrimination.    We  pref^,  however,  oob- 
duding  our  notice  with  an  extract  from  Mrs.  Barbauld*8 
biographical  and  critical  essay  on  his  works : — "  If  hi> 
genius,^  says  Mrs.  Barbauld,  ''is  to  be  estimated  from 
this  poem,  it  will  be  found  to  be  lofty  and  elegant^ 
chaste,  correct,  and  classical;  not  marked  with  strong 
traits  of  originality,  not  ardent,  not  exuberant.    His 
enthusiasm  was  rather  of  that  kind,  which  is  kindled 
by  reading  and  imbibing  the  spirit  of  authors,  than  by 
contemplating  at  first  hand  the  works  of  nature.     As  a 
versifier,  Akenside  is  allowed  to  stand  amongst  those 
who  have  given  the  most  finished  models  of  blank  verse. 
His  periods  are  long,  but  harmonious ;  the  cadences  full 
of  grace;  and  the  measure  is  supported  with  uniform 
dignity.     His  muse  possessed  the  mien  erect,  and  high 
commanding  gait.     We  shall  scarcely  find  a  low  or 
trivial  expression  introduced,  a  careless  and  unfinished 
line  permitted  to  stand.     His  stateliness,  however,  is 
somewhat  allied  to  stifibess.     His  verse  is  sometiBMi 
feeble,  through  too  rich  a  redundancy  of  ornament;  and 
sometimes  laboured  into  a  degree  of  obscurity,  horn  too 
anxious  a  desire  of  avoiding  natural  and  simple 
sions.** 
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Adieu,  sweet  bard !  to  each  fine  faeUng  Irve, 
T^y  yirtues  many,  and  thy  foibles  few : 
Those  form'd  to  charm  e'en  yicious  minds ;  and  these 
With  harmless  mirth  tbe  social  soul  to  please. 
Another's  woe  thy  heart  could  always  melt ; 
Kone  gave  more  free, — for  none  more  deeply  felt. 
Sweet  bard,  adieu  F  thy  own  harmonious  lays 
Have  soulptur'd  out  thy  monument  of  praise : 
Tes, — these  surviye  to  time's  remotest  day : 
While  drops  the  bust,  and  boastful  tombs  decay. 
Reader,  if  number'd  in  the  muse's  train, 
6o,  time  the  lyre,  and  imitate  his  strain  i 
But,  if  no  poet  thou,  reverse  the  plan. 
Depart  in  peace,  and  imitate  the  man. 

Verses  on  (he  death  of  OotdsmiiA  &y  W,  Wolf. 

(Thebb  are  few  writers  of  the  last  century  who  were 
more  sincerely  beloved  by  their  friends  and  companions 
than  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Some  of  his  contemporaries, 
it  has  been  truly  observed,  attracted  a  larger  share 
of  admiration;  but,  in  spite  of  his  many  inconsis- 
tencies and  foibles  of  character,  he  succeeded  in 
awakening  a  feeling  of  personal  interest  and  regard 
which  authors,  even  of  a  higher  order  of  intellectual 

Sowers, fiEiiled  to  secure.  '  Hazlitt  remarks,  ''One  should 
ave  Goldsmith's  own  pen  to  describe  him  as  he 
ought  to  be  described, — amiable,  various,  and  bland; 
with  careless  inimitable  grace,  touching  on  every  kind 
of  excellence;  with  manners  unstudied,  but  a  gentle 
heart;  performing  miracles  of  skill  from  pure  happiness 
of  nature ;  and  whose  greatest  fault  was  ignorance  of 
his  own  worth."  His  life  is  replete  with  entertaining 
adventures  and  remarkable  vicissitudes.  It  is  full,  also, 
of  salutary  instruction  to  those  who  are  capable  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  errors  of  genius.  His  talents  were  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  humanily  and  virtue.  No  author  ever 
contributed  so  largely  to  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture, with  a  more  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment and  rational  enjoyments  of  the  people,  it  was 
their  virtues,  errors,  and  humble  career^tnat  he  delighted 
to  record.  He  loved  to  mingle  in  their  pursuits,  to  sym- 
pathize with  their  sorrows,  and  "to  look  around  u|^oa 
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his  8]peci^8  with  tlie  charitable  judgmeDt  hotn  of  Ail 
obselrv'ing  mind  and  a  kindly  heart.**  His  writings  both 
in  prose  and  poetry  are  eminently  moral  in  their  ten<' 
den<iy ;  and  though  he  has  composed  nothing  to  which 
the  epithet  of  sacred  can  strictly  be  applied,  yet,  who 
will  deny,  that  in  his  inimitable  delmeation  of  the 
"  Village  Treacher,**  whibh  will  be  found  in  our  Selec* 
tions  from  the  Poets,  there  is  a  rich  vein  of  Religious 
feeling,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  faithful 
pictures  ever  drawn  t  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  the  second 
son  of  a  poor  country  curate  of  the  Established  Churchy 
who  officiated  in  a  small  village  named  Pallas,  in  the 
parish  of  Forgney, and  county  of  Longford,  in  Ireland; 
and  his  mother  wibs  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Oliver  Jones, 
master  of  the  diocesan  school,  at  Elphin.  The  subject 
of  the  present  sketch  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1728,  ih  the  parish  of  which  his  father  was  the 
clergyman,  and  whoso  character  he  has  described  so 
admirably  in  the  graphic  and  affectionate  sketch,  which 
we  have  taken  from  his  poem  of  tho  "Deserted  Village.*^ 
The  pecnniaiy  means  of  his  parents  were  limited;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  supposed,  that  their  original  inten- 
tion was  to  train  him  for  some  mercantile  employment 
From  his  childhood  ho  exhibited  a  predilection  for  the 
poetical  art,  and  great  Quickness  in  tho  at)preciation  of 
character.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
from  an  Irish  schoolmaster,  who  had  been  a  quarter- 
master in  tho  wars  of  Queen  Anne,  and  who  kept  a 
very  humble  school  in  the  village  where  Goldsmith*8 
parents  resided.  This  teacher  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able ability,  full  of  humour,  and  possessed  of  peculiar 
talents  in  retailing  romantic  adventures  and  amusing 
anecdotes.  This  circumstance  is  said  to  have  given  his 
pupil  so  strong  a  desire  for  that  wandering  and  un- 
settled life,  which  showed  itself  in  future  years.  He 
has  delineated,  with  unrivallbd  excellence,  the  character 
of  this  eccentric  worthy  in  his  "Deserted  Village  ;**  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  that  he  has 
left  behind  hikn. 

From  the  village  seminary  Goldsmith  was  removed^ 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev;  Mr.  Griflli^ 
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ID^eter  of  an  academy  at  Elplim.  Somf)  relations  of 
his  nnde^obserYing  his  abilities  and  being  aware  of  bis 
JEfttber^s  restricted  circumstances,  resolved  npon  subscrib- 
ing among  themselves  the  means  ef  giving  the  lad  a 
Hbeiul  education.  For  this  purpose  he  was  sent  to 
9,  sdiool  at  Athlone,  q^nd  afterwards  to  Edgeworthstown, 
in  Longford,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Bev.  Patrick  Hughes,  to  whose  valuable  instruction  he 
acknowledged,  himself  to  have  been  much  indebted. 
4.fter  lie  had  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study,  he 
was  admitted  a  sizer  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1744, 
when  he  was  only  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  was  un- 
fortunately placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Wilder,  one 
of  the  fellows,  whose  harshness,  rigid  discipline,  and 
▼iolent  passions,  excited  the  strongest  disgust  in  the 
mind  of  his  pupil.  Goldsmith  does  not  appear  to  have 
applied  himself  to  his  academical  studies  with  systema- 
tic and  regular  industry.  He  was  thoughtless  and 
irregular.  Occasionally  he  worked  perseveringly;  and 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  of  the  exhibitions  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith.  His  general  habits, 
however,  were,  idle  and  improvident;  and  the  vesult 
was,  that  he  gained  neither  premiums  nor  scholarship, 
and  did  not  get  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  until  two 
years  after  the  usual  time. 

Goldsmith's  disagreements  with  his  ferocious  tutor 
were  frequent,  and  upon  one  occasion  led  to  serious 
consequences.  Oliver,  who  was  always  fond  of  social 
enjoyment,  invited  a  party  of  young  friends  of  both 
sexes  to  a  dance  and  supper  in  his  apartments  in 
college.  Mr.  Wilder,  either  indignant  at  this  violation 
of  discipline,  or  excited  by  some  other  provocation, 
repaired  .to  the  rooms  where  the  party  was  assembled, 
sirack  him  before  his  guests,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  coUege  without  ceremony  or  apology.  This  cruel 
treatment  exasperated  Oliver;  and,  in  a  fit  of  passion 
and  resentment,  he  pawned  his  books  and  clothes, 
fled  from  the  University,  and  made  his  way  to  Cork. 
Ho  did  not,  however,  set  out  on  his  journey  until 
lie  had  exhausted  all  his  funds,  with  the  exception  of  j 
a  aingle  shilling,  upon  which  he  managed.  \a  ^xx^y^i^ 
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himself  for  three  days.  When  his  last  farthing  was  gone^ 
he  pawned  his  clothes,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to 
absolute  want;  a  haudful  of  green  peas  given  to  him 
by  a  kind  Irish  ^irl  at  a  wake,  saved  him  from  stan^ 
tion.  He  now  began  to  be  conscious  of  his  folly,  and 
made  his  poverty  known  to  his  fiEunily.  Having  no 
settled  plan  of  life  after  his  arrival  at  Cork,  he  wandered 
for  some  months  about  the  countir  without  any  certain 
means  of  livelihood.  His  elder  brother  rendered  him< 
the  temporary  assistance  he  required;  and  through  his 
influence,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  him  and 
his  tutor,  and  he  returned  to  the  TJniversity.  An  un- 
availing effort  was  now  made  to  induce  him  to  take 
orders  in  the  church ;  but  being  without  property  or 
resources,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  prmite 
family.  He  managed,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  save 
about  thirty  pounds,  with  which  he  purchased  a  horse, 
and  once  more  set  out  on  his  rambles,  nobody  knew 
whither;  and  after  going  through  a  series  of  the  most 
ludicrous  adventures,  which  he  has  described  with  his 
accustomed  humour,  he  made  his  appearance  at  his- 
mother^s  house,  after  the  lapse  of  six  weeks,  mounted 
upon  a  poor  wretched  little  pony,  and  without  a  penny 
in  his  pocket.  There  are  many  interesting  anecdot^ 
told  of  his  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart.  One  of 
his  biographers  relates  the  following  occurrence,  which 
took  place  during  his  rambling  tour  through  Ireland  :— 
**  Recollecting  that  one  of  his  college  friends,  who  had 
often  pressed  him  to  spend  a  summer  at  his  house,  lived 
on  the  road  not  far  from  Cork,  he  determined  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  all  the  assis- 
tance he  wanted.  On  the  way  to  his  friend's  house  he 
met  with  a  poor  woman,  who  implored  relief  for  herself 
and  eight  children,  their  fsither  baif i.ng  been  seized  for 
rent  and  thrown  into  gaol.  Ever  alive  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  Oliver  gave  the  woman  all  that  remained  of 
his  little  stock,  and  trusted  his  own  necessities  to  the 
generosity  of  his  dear  friend." 

Goldsmith  was  indebted,  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  to  the  generosity  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Contarine,  for  the  principal  part  of  his  educi^ 
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.ion;  who,  alter  old  Mr.  Goldsmith's  death,  sent  his 
i^liew  io  London,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  terms 
Lt  the  Temple.  Oliver  passed  through  Dublin  on  his 
iray  to  embark  for  Liyerpool,  got  into  bad  company, 
irag  tempted  to  gamble,  lost  the  money  given  to  hiin  by 
bis  imcle  k>  pay  his  travelling  expenses,  and  returned 
home  penniless.  His  unole,  after  some  time,  pardoned 
bifi  nephew  for  his  numerous  indiscretions,  and  sent 
him  to  Edinburgh  to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical 
profession.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1752.  He  studied 
under  several  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but  did  not  distinguish  himself  by  his  zeal 
or  assiduity.  His  love  of  social  enjoyment  too  frequently 
allured  him  from  his  books,  and  led  him  into  difficulties 
uid  expense.  After  passing  two  years  in  the  n^tropolis 
of  S€k>t]and,  he  proceeded  to  Leyden,  intending  to  com- 
l^ete  his  professional  education ;  and  where  he  remained 
for  about  twelve  months. 

In  his  voyage  to  Holkcnd,  he  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
wreck, and  experienced  a  romantic  adventure,  of  which 
he  .gives  an  amusing  account  in  a  letter  to  his  kind  and 
forgiving  uncle.  During  his  residence  at  Leyden,  his 
irregular  habits  and  love  of  gambling  continued,  and  he 
lost  every  shilling.  A  friend,  who  loved  him  in  spite  of 
his  faults,  rendered  him  pecuniary  assistance;  and  with 
the  sum  then  lent  him,  he  intended  to  leave  Holland,  and 
make  a  tour  through  the  neighbouring  countries.  Before 
setting  out  on  his  journey,  he  was  unfortunately  induced 
to  visit  a  garden  at  Leyden,  where  some  rare  flowers 
were  exhibited  for  sale.  His  unde  set  a  great  value 
apon  choice  flower-roots;  and  poor  inconsiderate  Oliver 
Donld  not  resist  the  temptation  to  purchase  them  out  of 
bhe  money  he  had  received  in  the  hour  of  his  necessity, 
or  a  specific  purpose,  and  he  sent  them  to  the  good 
>ld  clergyman  who  had  so  frequently  sur^plied  his  wants. 
Che  consequence  of  this  act  of  improvidence  and  though t- 
jSSBness  was,  that  he  is  said  to  jliave  set  out  on  his 
mvels  with  only  one  clean  shirty) and  without  a  six- 
pence in  his  pocket.  Numeroua/aiiecdotes  are  told  by 
his  biographers,  illustrative  of /1ml  extravagance  and 
Hireflecting  benevolence.    Inihk  jLestitute^udW^ 
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lesa  condition,  he  performed  a  great  part  of  the  tour  of 
Europe  on  foot.  He  supported  himself  in  hie  txaT«]% 
through  Germany  and  Flanders,  by  his  knowledge  d 
French  and  musio.  He  had  recourse  to  the  Qennaa 
flute,  upon  which  he  performed  with  tolerable  skill;  ^ 
and  a  merry  tune,  played  at  nightfiJl  at  the  doors  of 
the  peasantry,  generally,  as  he  used  to  ohserye,  ^pro- 
cured him  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the 
next  day."  In  other  parts  of  the  Continent^  where  the 
exercise  of  his  musical  powers  did  not  proye  so  snceesv- 
ful,  he  often  earned  his  dinner  and  a  bed  by  disputing 
%t  the  monasteries  and  other  religious  establishments  iB 
^  the  character  of  a  travelling  scholar — a  method  of  re- 
warding talent  which  prevailed  in  Europe  at  that 
period.  "Thus,**  said  he,  '*  I  fought  my  way  from  eofr 
vent  to  convent,  and  walked  from  city  to  city,  eTamiiwd 
mankind,  more  nearly,  and^  if  I  may  so  express  i^  mw 
both  sides  of  the  picture." 

These  romantic  wanderings  form  one  of  the  moat  in- 
teresting portions  of  Goldsmith's  biography ;  they  fiuv 
uishcd  him  with  opportunities  of  mingling  among  tlie 
people,  and  of  quietly  studying  their  manners  and  co^ 
toms.  It  was  this  love  of  ohser^-ution  that  gave  hui 
BO  strong  a  relish  for  a  roving  life  :  the  result  il 
shown  in  the  first  successful  eil'ort  of  his  muse.  In  hii 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,**  he  alludes  to  his  wanderings  al 
this  eventful  period  of  his  life;  and  in  the  foUowiiy 
passage  from  the  "Traveller,"  he  describes  some  of  tlrt 
scenes  ho  went  through  : — 


IIow  often  hare  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  mnrmuring  L<^re ! 
Whose  shading  elms  along  the  nuirgin  grew, 
And  fVeshened  firoin  the  wave  the  tophyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still, 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancers'  skill, 
Vot.  would  the  village  praise  my  ^'ondroua  pow'r. 
An  J  Uuucc,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 


II. 

I 

s 
k.5 


After  following  for  several  months  this  procario* 
mode  of  subsistence,  ho  reached  Switzerland,  and  wroU 
the  first  sketch  of  his  dcli«::htful  poem  of  the  **  Traveller' |jlt 
which  ho  sent  to  bis  brother  Henry  in  Trohind.  ani 
u'hich  was  the  foundation  of  his  pootiral  fame.     WbM 
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at  Geo^yai  He  was  glad  toaooept  tLe  Humble  situation 
of  a  travelling  tutor,  at  a  very  small  salary.   This  ooou- 
pation  He  relinquished  in  disgust,  both  with  the  duties 
M  had  to  per£>rm,  and  the  youth  whom  he  had  to 
instruct.    Once  more  left  without  resources  or  friends, 
be  made  his  way  to  Italjr,  resumed  his  medical  studies> 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  medical  degree  at  t^adua. 
The  death  of  his  undo  induced  him  to  return  to 
England ;  taking  his  route  through  France,  trayelling 
as  a  pedestrian,  and  lodging  at  monasteries  and  other 
learned  establishments.    On  reaching  London,  early  in 
the  year  1756,  after  a  tour  characterised  by  the  most 
•inffular  adventures,  he  was  reduced  to  the  extremity 
.     af  aistress,  not  having  more  than  a  few  halfpence  in  his 
].    pocket.    He  endeavoured  to  procure  the  means  of  sub^ 
■   sistence,  by  offering  his  services  to  an  apothecary  in 
^  the  capacity  of  an  assistant ;  and  Mr.  Prior,  his  able 
biographer,  has  recorded,  that  "  a  poor  chemist  at  last 
took  compassion  on  him,  and  that  for  a  short  time  the 
^  aathor  of  the  'Traveller^  was  too  hapj^y  to  earn  his  bread 
J\.  Vy  AJproading  plasters  and  pounding  in  his  mortar.'*    He 
f  j(  Was  soon  glad  to  escape  from  this  uncongenial  vocation^ 
'  ^  and  as  a  refuge  from  absolute  want,  he  procured  tempo- 
T^  Buy  employment  as  an  Usher  in  an  academy  at  Peck* 
«^  .Hun,  near  London — a  post  of  great  wretchedness  and 
^  the  most  painful  drudgery;  the  miseries  of  which  he  has 
j:^issoribed  in  his  usual  lively  style.    A  chauge  in  the 
^vfetuncs  of  Goldsmith  now  took  place.     The  liberality 
^<if  an  old  college  .friend,  Dr.  Sleigh,  enabled  him  to  com<>> 
■  iQence  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  in  Banksidci 
Southwark;  but  not  with  much  success  or  profit     He 
ttiade  up  for  the  scantiness  of  his  fees  by  contributing 
to  <<The  Monthly  Review,*^  and  other  periodical  journals. 
U  1758  he  submitted  himself  to  an  examination,  at 
lurgeons'  Hall,  as  an  hospital  master;  in  the  ezpecta- 
^on  that,  if  he  passed,*  he  might  obtain  a  lucrative  ap- 
tffcointment  as  physician  to  one  of  the  factories  in  India. 
c^S^  had,  however,  tHe  mortification  to  be  rejected,  and 
in  He  was  compelled  to  devise  new  expedients  for 
support     Ho  calculated  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
^^^^teoe  upon  going  out  to  Lidia;  and  He  ^ioY^Mfi^V» 
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print  by  rabscription  liiB  work,  entitled  ui  ^  Inqnirf 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Enrope," 
intending  with  the  profits  of  the  sale,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  outfit  and  yoyage.  He  was  at  diis  time 
so  poor,  that  he  had  to  borrow  a  new  suit  of  clothes  in 
which  he  was  to  appear  before  the  examining  surgeon, 
and  for  which  his  friend  Mr.  Griffith,  the  pablisher  of 
"  The  Monthly  Review,"  became  security.  The  clothes 
were  obtained  upon  the  express  condition,  that  they 
were  to  be  returned  immediately  after  Goldsmith  had' 
gone  through  the  ordeal  of  his  examination,  or  the 
price  for  them  was  to  be  padd.  Pressed  by  the  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  in  which  he  was  inyolved,  he 
pawned  the  clothes,  and  violated  his  promise.  Griffith 
threatened  him  with  legal  proceedings;  but  the  disap- 
pointed and  unfortunate  poet  softened  his  friend's  anger, 
by  making  a  pathetic  appeal  to  his  feelings,  acknow- 
ledging his  imprudence,  and  stating  that,  as  a  refuge 
from  his  severe  trials,  a  gaol  would  be  divested  of  its 
terrors.  From  this  time  forward  his  life  was  that  of  an 
author;  and  it  only  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  works.  The  letters  he  wrote, 
during  his  trials,  to  his  friends  and  relatives,  narrating 
his  difficulties  and  wants,  display  in  the  most  attractive 
point  of  view  the  amiable  qucdities  of  his  mind  and* 
heart.  "His  strong  affection  for  his  relations,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  his  gratitude  for  their  friendship,  his 
love  of  his  native  land,  and  the  scene  of  his  earlier 
enjoyments,  his  partiality  for  family  comforts,  and  biff 
admiration  of  domestic  felicity,  are  all  distinctly  por- 
trayed, and  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  the  reader. 

An  eminent  contributor  to  "  The  Quarterly  Review'* 
bestows  the  wannest  commendation  on  his  pleasing 
epistolary  compositions  : — "  No  poet's  letters  in  the 
world,"  says  the  writer,  "not  even  those  of  Cowper, 
appear  to  us  more  interesting,  for  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  man  that  wrote  them; 
and  we  think  it  will  also  be  acknowledged  that  the 
simple  gracefulness  of  their  language  is  quite  worthy  of 
the  author  of  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  * 

Goldsmith's  versatile  talents  and  ready  pen  rendered 
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.  his  seryioes  extremely  valuable  to  the  LondoD  book* 
sellen.  They  were  glad  to  receire  and  pay  for  his 
contribntions ;  and  he,  therefore,  fonnd  no  dimcnlty  in 
making  nnmerons  literary  engagements.  He  was  in- 
Tited  by  his  old  friend,  GrHiith,  of  "The  Monthly 
Beriew,*'  to  write  for  that  journal ;  and  as  a  remunera- 
tion  for  his  labours,  he  was  to  receive  board,  lodging, 
and  an  annual  salaiy.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  the 
agreement  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  During  this 
time,  ho  also  wrote  for  '^The  British  Mazarine,"  ''The 

1  Critical  Review,"  "The Public  Ledger,"  "TheLady's  Ma- 
ganne,'*  and  "The  Bee," — a  weekly  collection  of  essays, 
brought  out  under  his  exclusive  management     The 

^.  ?arioa»  literary  engagements,  which  now  occupied  his 
time,  must  have  enabled  him  to  live  in  tolerable  conr 
fort,  and  yet  he  resided  in  very  obscure  lodgings  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  where  he  completed  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 

~  Present  State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Europe,"  which 
was  published  in  1759.  Dodsley,  the  publisher,  ad- 
vanced him  several  small  sums  on  account  of  this  work, 
and  the  rest  was  made  up  by  subscriptions,  which  he 

_   solicited  from  his  friends  in  Ireland.    In  the  same  year, 

_  he  compiled  for  GritRth,  with  whom  he  appears  to  hare 
made  up  his  quarrel,  a  short  life  of  Yoltaire,  which  was 
brought  out  anonymously,  but  which  is  !iow  included 
among  Goldsmith's  acknowledged  productions.  His 
connexion  with  Mr.  Newberry,  the  well-known  book- 
^ller  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  commenced  in  1762; 
%nd  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  he  prepared  for 
bim  various  compilations  of  history  and  biography,  to- 

fither  with  several  miscellaneous  contributions  to  "  The 
nblic  Lodger."  His  well-known  work,  the  "Citieen 
of  the  World," — letters  supposed  to  be  written  by  a 
Chinese  philosopher  resident  in  England,  appeared  soon 
_  %iler ;  and  in  17C1,  he  wrote  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,* 
'Whilst  under  arresi^  and  which  work,  with  many  defects, 
lias  long  been  regarde<l  ajs  one  of  the  "  finest  models  of 
fictitious  composition  on  which  the  human  mind  was 
^rer  employed.** 

In  that  most  agreeable  of  all  biographical  workv 
^oawell*8  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  iliere  la  &  ^evv  mXA- 
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rotting  aooGunt  of  the  singular  cironmstenoes  under 
wiiich  that  ibimitable  noTel  was  oompoaed,  and  sold  by 
Johnson  to  a  bookseller  for  oxty  poonds ;  by  which 
means  Goldsmith  was  rescued  for  a  tmie  from  his  peca- 
nianr  difficulties.  I^he  purchaser  had,  howerer,  some 
doabts  as  to  the  success  of  his  specnlatioii ;  for  the 
^  Vicar  of  Wakefield*'  was  not  published  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  ''  TraTeUer,"  in  1766.  That  deUghtiul 
poem  established  theauthor*s  popularity,  andsmiwthed 
his  way  to  the  summit  of  poetical  fiune. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  giyen  an  authentic  narratite  of  the 
occurrence  which  led  to  the  publication  of  that  immortal 
noveL  It  is  as  follows : — "  I  receiired  one  morning  a 
messafte  from  poor  Goldsmith,  that  he  was  in  great  dis- 
tress:  land,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me, 
beggmg  tlukt  I  would  come  to  hiin  as  soon  as  poasibk* 
I  sent  him  a  guinea^  and  promised  to  come  to  him 
directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dresssd, 
and  found  that  bis  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his 
rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I  perceiTed 
that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea^  and  had  got  a 
bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the 
cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and 
began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  mi^t 
be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  nord 
ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  me.  I  looked 
into  it  and  saw  its  merit;  told  the  landlady  I  should 
soon  return,  and  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for 
sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he 
discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  landlady  in 
a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill. 

Cumberland  makes  a  feeling  allusion  to  these  circDBH 
stances  in  the  following  expressive  stanxas 


Bat  what  atail'd  it  thee,  n^g^ected  hard. 
How  thy  Tene  tridd*d,  or  thj  period  flow'd  t 
The  loathsome  Tampire  poverty,  through  VHb, 
Insatiate,  dang  to  thee,  and  suok'd  thj  blood 
To  the  last  drop.    By  thy  ftiek  coach  I  stood. 
And  saw  death's  hand  was  on  thee ;  shall  I  say 
That  thou  wert  vain,  and  carelessly  dispens'd 
The  slender  pittance  that  thy  genius  eara'd  t 
Vo,  'twere  a  cruel  comment  on  thy  Ufs ; 
He  who  no  banest  xea]^  ean  hoard  no  fralii| 


Bad  it  not  b6«n  Ihat  Jotmton's  gvanmoM  sealt 
For  »  few  pounds,  barter'd  thy  <*  dear's  Tale.'' 
Pwm'd  in  the  veriest  anguish  of  despair. 
The  pavement,  or  the  step  to  some  proud  door. 
Had  been  Hhj  stonj  pillow  for  the  night. 

Tnokerman  has  said  of  Qoldsmiih*s  '' TraTeller" 
that  the  ''  subject  evinces  the  taste  of  the  author.  The 
anpTetendin^  vein  of  enthusiasm  which  runs  through  it^ 
h  only  equalled  by  the  force  and  simplicity  of  the  style. 
Fhe  rapid,  sketches  of  the  several  countries  it  presents 
are  vigorous  and  pleasing;  and  the  reflections  inter- 
spersed abound  with  that  ^uly  bumiuie  spirit^  and 
tkmt  deep  syuipathy  with  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and 
liie  true,  wluch  distinguishes  the  poet***  In  the  same 
fear  that  the  ''  Traveller^  was  published,  appeared  his 
[deasing  ballad  of  the  ^*  Hermit,**  which  is  a  model  in 
bhat  dejoartment  of  composition.  Goldsmith's  writings 
baving  secured  admiration  and  respect,  he  became  the 
intimate  associate  of  the  most  eminent  charact^s  of  the 
lime  for  rank,  talents,  and  literature.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  celebrated  literary  dub,  where  he  was  in  the 
babit  of  meeting,  on  terms  ef  social  intercourse^  Dr. 
Tohnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Qarrick,  Fox,  Bui>ke, 
md  other  distinguished  characters.  Pis  peculiarities 
of  manner,  his  vanity,  and  simplicity  of  duuracter,  were 
often  made  the  subject  of  raillery  amongst  those  bril- 
liaiit  wits;  and  Qoldsmith  revenged  himself  upon  his 
MBOCiates  for  their  personal  attacks,  in  his  satirical  poem 
oi  "  Retaliation,"  in  which  he  ridicules  them  with  seve- 
rity, but  with  perfect  good  humour. 

CFoldsmith  now  made  an  attempt  at  dramatic  oompo- 
rition;  and  in  1768  brought  out  his  comedy  of  the 
**  €k)od-natured  Man,**  whidi  did  not  at  first  meet  with 
my  decided  success.  Its  production,  however,  afibrded 
him  ample  remuneration,  as  the  profits  of  three  nights' 
performance,  with  the  sum  received  for  the  copyright, 
unounted  to  five  hundred  pounds.  The  hero  of  the 
piece  was  intended  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  to 
Bxhibit  the  same  extraordinary  compound  of  amiability 
ind  foUy,— of  indiscretion  and  benevolence.  His  next 
irork  was  his  "  Letters  on  the  History  of  England,*' 
arroneously  ascribed  to  Lord  LittletoHi  Qoii\»ivDA\x^  ^a 
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cnccellent  Abridgment  of  tbe  annalfl  of  Britain;  and  his 
''  Roman  History**  followed.  Of  his  historical  compila- 
tions it  most  be  admitted,  that  they  were  prepared  with- 
out due  care;  and  that  in  many  points  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  accuracy  as  to  hcts.  The  ease,  grace, 
and  sifiipliciiy  of  the  eiyle,  render  them  attractive  to 

Cmg  readers;  and  with  the  corrections  which  have 
n  made  in  subsequent  editions,  they  retain  their 
popularity  as  valuable  school  books.  Besides  these 
histories,  he  wrote  various  pre&ces  and  critical  intro- 
ductions to  the  works  of  other  authors.  He  also  made 
three  successful  attempts  at  biographical  composition 
by  writing  the  lives  of  Pamell,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
Beau  Nash.  It  was  in  allusion  to  the  life  of  Pk^ell, 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,**  pays  the 
following  marked  tribute  to  Goldsmith's  merits : — ^  He 
was  a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity 
of  performance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
which  he  was  doing;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being 
minute  without  tediousness,  and  general  without  confu- 
sion ;  whose  language  was  copious  without  exuberance, 
exact  without  constraint,  and  easy  without  weakness.** 
His  charming  poem  of  the  "  Deserted  Village"  was 
his  next  work.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  companion 
to  the  "  Traveller,*'  and  was  published  in  1770.  Of  all 
his  productions  this  is  unquestionably  the  most  finished. 
He  was  two  years  preparing  it  for  the  press,  and  col- 
lected the  materials  for  it  during  his  excursion  on  the 
Continent.  Its  natural  eleganee,  simplicity,  and  patho^ 
won  all  hearts;  and  the  publisher,  appreciating  its 
•superior  merits,  gave  him  a  hundred  guineas  for  the 
■copyright;  which  Goldsmith,  with  his  characteristie 
modesty  and  benevolence,  returned,  saving  to  a  friend, 
"  It  is  too  much ;  it  is  more  than  the  honest  bookseller 
can  afford,  or,  indeed,  any  modern  poetry  was  worth." 
The  sale  was  so  large,  that  the  bookseller  was  amply 
repaid,  and  insisted  upon  the  generous  author  receiving 
the  sum  originally  offered.  The  beauties  of  this  exqui- 
site poem  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
the  best  passages.  Thousands  have  admired  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  following  delightful  apostrophe 
to  retirement:— 
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Obhttvetirtineirtl  ftimd  to  lift^  deeUnc^ 
Betreato  from  care,  ttiat  ueyer  muat  be  mine ; 
'How  Ideft  is  he  who  erowni,  in  shades  Uke  fheee^ 
A  foalQk  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  ten^itatUms  try,* 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  flj ! 
For  him  no  wretches  bom,  to  waA  and  weep^ 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  de«v ; 
Ko  surlj  porter  stands  in  guilty  staite^ 
To  spuni  in\ploring  famine  trom  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  mores  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  Tirtae's  friend ; 
f^nks  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  decay. 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  beaten  oonnnences  ere  the  world  be  pass'd. 

The  well-known  address  to  poetry  is  equally  polished 
and  simple: — 

And  thou,  sweet  poetry !  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Slin  first  to  fly  where  sensual  Joys  inyade ; 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame. 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame ; 
Dear  channing  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride ; 
Tbou  source  of  all  my  Uiss,  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so ; 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  erery  virtue,  fare  thee  weU. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, in  1770,  Goldsmith  was  appointed  Professor  of 
History  for  the  institution ;  but  Uie  appointment  had 
no  salary  attached  to  it.  In  1773  he  appeared  a  second 
time  as  a  dramatic  author,  by  bringing  out  his  agree- 
Me  play  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  or,  the  Mistakes 
of  a  J^ight"  The. plot  of  this  piece  is  founded  on  an 
amnsing  blunder  of  the  writer  himself  while  travelling 
in  Ireland,  who  mistook  a  gentleman's  residence  for  an 
inn.  The  adventure  referred  to  is  thus  described  by 
sn  anonymous  writer  of  his  life : — "  Some  friend  had 
givsA  him  a  guinea^  and  in  his  way  to  Edgeworthstown, 
•bout  twenty  miles  from  his  Other's  house,  he  had 
diverted  himself  the  whole  day  by  viewing  the  gentle- 
men's seats  on  the  road,  until  at  the  fsdl  of  night,  he 
foond  himself  in  the  little  town  of  Ardagh.  Here. he 
inquired  for  tiie  best  house  in  the  place,  meaning  an 
hukf  but  being  onderstood  too  literally,  he  was  showa 
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to  the  house  of  »  prirftte  gentien^vi,  where^  calling  fof 
somebody  to  ti^e  Us  hprse,  and  le^  hijn  to  the  stable^ 
he  alighted  and  wm  shown  into  the  pfurlonr,  b^ing  sup- 
posed to  be  ^  ffnest  come  to  yisit  the  master,  whom  he 
tound  sitting  oy  a  ffood  fire,  fhis  gentleman  imme- 
diately discoyered  DliTei's  mistake ;  and  being  a  man 
of  humour,  and  having  learned  from  him  the  name  of 
his  ^Either,  who  happened  to  be  his  accjuaintancei  he  en- 
couraged ^is  deception.  OliTcr  accordingly  called  the 
Bcnrants  about  him,  ordered  a  good  supper,  and  gene- 
rously inyited  the  master  and  his  wife  ana  daughters  to 
partake  of  it,  treated  them  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine, 
and  at  going  to  bed,  ordered  a  hot  cake  to  be  prepazea 
for  his  DreakfjAst;  nor  was  it  till  his  departu^,  when 
he  called  for  the  bill,  that  he  diacoyerea  his  mistake, 
and  found  he  Iiad  been  hospitably  entertained  in  a  pri- 
vate family.' 

The  reception  of  this  play  was  enthusiastic,  and  it  still 
k'Cops  possession  of  the  stage  as  the  most  laughable  of 
English  comedies.  One  of  our  poet's  last  publications 
was,  a  "History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature;** 
in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  engaged  for  about 
three  years,  and  which  produced  him  £850,  the  kuvest 
sum  ho  ever  received  for  any  work  from  his  pen.  This 
book  was  published  in  1776.  Though  it  cannot  be 
safely  consulted  for  depth  of  research,  and  accuracy  as 
to  scientific  facts,  it  is  composed  in  a  pleasing  style,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  knew  he  was  writing  en 
a  subject  congenial  with  his  taste.  As  Johnson  pr^ 
dieted,  he  had  rendered  the  matter  ''as  interesting  as  a 
Persian  tale;",  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  judiciously 
corrected,  and  enriched  with  the  latest  information  on 
the  various  branches  of  Natural  History,  Goldsmith^s 
''  View  of  Animated  Nature,*'  would  be  highly  prised 
as  a  popular  contribution  to  that  science.  It  is  still  a 
favourite  work  with  all  juvenile  readers.  During  the 
last  eight  years  of  his  life,  it  has  been  computed,  that  he 
made  on  an  average  by  his  literary  labours,  from  £200 
to  £300  per  annum.  A  prudent  economical  man,  hav- 
ing no  wife  or  family  to  support,  would  have  managed 
to  live  in  respectable  competency,  and  free  from  debt ; 
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bat  snoh  was  poor  Goldsmith's  reckless  generosity- 
such  was  his  compassion  for  every  hnman  being  in  dis- 
tress— such  his  earnest  desire  to  reliere  the  distresses 
of  his  wretched  countrymen  from  Ireland,  that  had  he 
possessed  thousands^  he  wonld  have  died  in  comparatiye 
Denary. 

His  personal  history  abounds  with  the  most  touching 
aaecdotes,  illustrative  of  his  amiable  foibles  and  pecu- 
liaritieSy  but  for  which  there  is  not  space  in  this  outline. 
His  chequered  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
had  been  for  some  years  subject  to  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease,  originally  brought  on  by  severe  application  to 
litenury  labours.  He  was  also  subject  to  depression  of 
spirits;  and  in  this  unhappy  condition,  he  was  attacked 
vy  a  nervous  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  April  4,  1774, 
in  the  forty-fifbh  year  of  his  age.  It  was  at  first  de- 
termined that  he  should  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  but  this  design  was  abandoned,  and  his  remiuns 
were  peaceably  interred  in  the  Temple  buriilf  gionnd, 
attended  by  a  select  nuniber  of  his  most  intittnte  and 
beloved  friends;  A  subscription  was  afterwards  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  marble  monument 
to  his  memory,  which  was  executed  by  NoUikens,  then 
sn  eminent  statuary,  in  London,  and  placed  in  Poets' 
Oorner,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  suitable  Latin  in- 
tbnpiioni  \^tten  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  and  often  assisted  him  in  his  distress, 
18  ensfraved  on  the  poet's  tomb.  Prior,  one  of  the 
Inoflt  ini]»artial  and  diligent  of  Goldsmith's  biographers, 
observes:  ''thus  terminated  the  life  of  an  i^dmirable 
writer  and  estimable  man,  at  the  early  age  of  fohy-five, 
irhen  his  powers  were  in  full  vigour^  and  much  irtm  to 
be  expected  from  their  exertion.  The  shock  of  his 
friends  appears  to  have  been  great,  from  the  unex{)ected 
loM  of  one,  whose  substantial  virtues^  with  all  his 
fbibles  and  singularities,  they  had  learnt  to  value. 
Burke,  on  hearing  of  it,  burst  into  tears.  Sir  Joshna 
Beynolds  relinquished  painting  for  the  day;  and  Br. 
Johnson,  though  little  proUe  to  exhibit  strong  emotions 
of  griei^  seems  to  have  felt  i^inCerely  on  this  occaBion." 
Tke  fiuiltB  which  deformed  the  character  oi  Qco\dsisA^ 
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af^lmit  ol  palliation,  thougli  they  should  not  escape- 1 
sore,  and  will  always  cause  legret.  fie  wanted  some 
of  the  most  essential  qoalities  which  constitute  a  great 
character,  but  he  was  in  all  respects  an  amiable  one. 
His  benevolence  of  disposition,  his  purity  o£  hearty  and 
his  warmth  of  affection,  will  be  remembered  when  his 
frailties  are  forgotten. 

A  mere  summary  of  Gk>ldsmith's  merits  as  an  essayist^ 
a  novelist,  a  poet,  a  dramatist^  and  a  miacellaneoDs 
writer,  would  occupy  a  large  apace*  Those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  reading  the  opinions  of  the  most  oninent 
critics  on  his  various  works,  are  referred  to  the  biogra* 
phical  and  critical  productions  of  Dr.  Johnson,. BosweU^ 
Cumberland,  Dr.  Anderson,  Prior,  Sir  Walter  Scot^ 
CSampbell,  Hazlitt,  and  other  modem  authons.     One  et 
the  most  faithful  and  complete  delineations  o£  his  cha- 
racter, manners,  and  talents,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
addressed    (to    his    biographer^    Prior,    by   the    lat<) 
Judge  Day,  of  Dublin.     When  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Temple,  in  London,  in  1769,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  poet,  and  entertained  for  him  the  strongest 
affection.     This  description  of  "  poor  Goldy,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  designated  by  his  friends,  is  so  deeply  inter- 
esting, and  conveys  to  the  mind  so  vivid  and  accurak 
an  idea  of  his  person,  deportment,  and  literary  merits, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  without  curtail- 
ment : — "  The  poet  frequented  much  the  Grecian  coffee- 
house, then  the  £a.vourite  resort  of  the  Irish  and  Lanca* 
shire  templars ;  and  delighted  in  collecting  asound  hiia 
his  friends,  whom  he  entertained  with  a  cordial  an^ 
unostentatious   hospitality.     Occasionally   he    amused 
them  with  his  flute  or  with  whist,  neither  of  whick 
he  played  well,  particularly  the  latter,  but  in  losinr 
his  money  he  never  lost  his  temper.     In  a  run  of  bad 
luck  and  worse  play,  he  would  fling  his  cards  upon 
the  floor  and   exclaim,  *  Bye-fore  George,  I  ought  for 
ever  to  renounce  thee,  fickle,  pithless  fortune  T 

''  In  person  he  was  shorty  about  five  feet  five  or  six 
inches;  strong,  but  not  heavy  in  make;  rather  fi&ir  ia 
complexion,  with  brown  hair,  such  at  loist  as  could  be 
difltinguiahed  fconi  his  wig.    His  fbatuies  ver.  plu^ 
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but  not  lepulsiye, — certainly  not  so  when  lighted  np 
by  oonyenation.  His  manners  were  simple,  natural 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole  we  may  say  not  polished,  at 
lesLst  without  that  refinement  and  good  breeding  which 
the  exquisite  polish  of  his  compositions  would  lead  m 
to  expect.  He  was  always  cheerful  and  animated, 
dften  indeed  boisfterous  in  his  mirth;  entered  with 
spirit  into  conyivial  society;  contributed  largely  to  its 
enjoyments  by  solidity  of  information  and  the  natvete 
«nd  originality  of  his  character;  talked  often  without 
premeditation  and  laughed  loudly  without  restraint. 

**  Being  then  a  young  man  I  felt  myself  much  flattered 
by  the  notice  of  so  celebrated  a  person.  He  took  great 
delight  in  the  conversation  and  society  of  Grattan, 
whose  brilliancy  in  the  morning  of  life  furnished  full 
eunest  of  the  unriyalled  splendour  whidi  awaited  his 
meridian ;  and  finding  us  dwelling  together  in  Essex 
Gonit^  near  himself,  where  he  frequendy  visited  my 
hnmerCal  friend,  his  warm  heart  became  naturally  pre- 
possessed towards  the  associate  of  one  whom  he  so  much 
ftdmired. 

'^Just  arrived  as  I  then  was  from  college,  full 
freighted  with  academic  gleanings,  our  author  did  not 
disdAin  to  receive  from  me  some  opinions  and  hints 
towards  his  Greek  and  Eoman  histories,  light  and 
superficial  works,  not  composed  for  £sime,  but  compiled 
for  ihe  more  urgent  purpose  of  recruiting  his  exhausted 
finances.  So  in  truth  was  his  ^Animated  Nature.' 
His  purse  replenished  by  labours  of  this  kind,  the 
season  of  relaxation  and  pleasure  took  its  turn  in 
attending  the  theatres,  Banelagh,  Yauxhall,  and  other 
scenes  of  gaiety  and  amusement,  which  he  continued 
to  frequent  as  long  as  his  supply  held  out.  He  was 
fond  of  exhibiting  his  muscular  little  person  in  the 
gayest  apparel  of  the  day,  to  which  was  added  a  bag 
wig  and  sword. 

"  This  favourite  costume  involved  him  one  morning 
in  a  short  but  comical  dialogue  in  the  Strand  with  two 
eoxcombs,  one  of  whom  pointing  to  Gbldsmith  called 
to  his  companion,  in  allusion  to  the  poet's  sword^ '  ti^ 
look  at  that  flj  with  a  long  pin  stncV  V2)qxq^<|^  *^ 
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floldsiniih  instantly  cautioned  the  passengers  alond 
against  that '  brace  of* disguised  pickpockets;'  and  haT« 
ing '  determined  to  teach  those  gentlemen  that  he  wore 
a  sword  as  well  for  defence  from  insolence  as  for  oma« 
ment^  he  retired  from  thd  foot-path  into  the  coachwaj, 
which  admitted  of  more  space  and  freedom  of  action, 
and  haJf-drawinff  his  sword,  beckoned  to  the  witty 
gentleman  armed  in  like  manner  to  follow  him;  but  lie 
and  his  companion,  thinking  prudence  the  better  part 
of  Talour,  declined  the  invitation  and  sneaked  away 
amid  the  hootings  of  the  spectators. 

**  Whenever  his  funds  were  dissipated,  and  they  fled 
more  rapidly  from  his  being  the  dupe  of  many  artful 
persons,  male  and  female,  who  practised  upon  his 
benevolence,  he  returned  to  his  literary  laboars,  and 
shut  himself  up  from  society  to  provide  fresh  matter 
for  his  bookseller  and  fresh  supplies  for  himselil 

'^  I  was  in  London  when  *The  Deserted  Village'  came 
out.  Much  had  been  expected  from  the  author  of 
'  The  Traveller,'  and  public  expectation  and  impatience 
were  not  disappointed.  In  fact,  it  was  received  with 
universal  admiration,  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
beautiful  effusions  of  British  genius. 

'^  His  beautiful  little  '  Hermit,'  which  by  some  per< 
sons  had  been  fathered  upon  Johnson,  and  repntea  to 
have  been  given  by  him  to  his  protege  to  help  '  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield'  into  popularity,  was  by  this  time 
restored  to  the  owner  by  the  public,  who  had  dis- 
covered ere  now  that  he  excelled  in  the  art  of  poetiy 
even  his  eminent  patron. 

"  His  broad  comedy  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  wis 
received  with  scarcely  less  applause,  though  his  friends 
Garrick  and  Colman  had  many  misgivings  of  its 
success.  His  friends,  of  whom  I  was  one,  assembled 
in  great  force  in  the  pit  to  protect  it;  but  we  had  no 
difficulty  to  encounter ;  for  it  was  received  throughout 
with  the  greatest  acclamations,  and  had  afterwards  a 
great  run. 

''  I  also  attended  his  funeral,  along  with  a  few  others 
who  were  summoned  together  rather  hastily  for  the 
parpose.    It  had  \>eeTi  Vn\A\i<i<b^  ^SaA.t  this  oeremony 
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slionli  be  of  aii  imposing  kind,  and  attended  \>y  several 
of  the  great  nien  of  the  time,  Burke,  Ee  jnolds,  Garrick^ 
ttnd  others.  This  dbteltnination  was  altered^  I  iina^ne, 
from  the  pecuniary  ^inlbarrassments  of  the  dee^ised 
poet;  the  last  offices  ^^er^  therefor^  perfbrmt^  in  a 

Erivate  manner,  without  the  attendance  of  his  great 
ienda  He  was  interred, in  the  Temple  burial-ground. 
Hugh  Kelly,  with  whom  he  had  not  been  on  terms  of 
intercourse  fbr  some  yeafs,  shed  teats  over  bis  grave, 
which  were  no  doubt  sincerie;  he  did  not  then  know 
that  he  had  b^en  slightingly  mentioned  in  '  Retaliation ;' 
nor  would  he  have  been  so  noticed  there,  could  the 
deceased  have  anticipated  this  proof  of  good  feeling. 
Slight  circumstances  often  separate  even  the  most  de« 
•erving  persons;  nor  are  thej^ perhapi^ conscious  of  the 
worth  of  each  other  until  accidental  circumstances  pro* 
dnoe  the  discovery.** 

"  Gt>ldsmith,"  says  Haaditt, ''  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  writers  in  the  language. 
His  verse  flows  like  a  limpid  stream.  His  ease  is  quite 
aneoBscious.  JBvery  thing  in  him  is  spontaneous,  un- 
studied, unaffected ;  yet  degant,  harmonious,  graceful, 
nearly  &ultless.  Without  the  point  or  refinement  of 
Pope^  he  has  more  natural  tenderness,  a  greater  suavity 
<kf  manner,  a  more  genial  spirit.  He  never  rises  into 
suUimity,  and  seldom  sinks  into  insipidity,  or  stumbles 
upon  coarseness.**  One  of  the  ablest  contributors  to 
''The  Quarterly  Review,"  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley, 
characterizes  the  exquisite  prose  of  Gx>ldsmith,  as  the 
^most  finished  model  in  our  hufguage^  of  purity,  fftcility, 
•ad  grace;  of  dear,  lively  narration,  of  the  most  exhil- 
araiting  gaiety,  of  the  most  touching  pathos;  in  short, 
if  almost  every  merit  that  style  can  possess;  except  in 
llioae  comparatively  few  instances,  in  which  the  subject 
eidls  for  a  display  of  higher  and  impassioned  eloquence.^ 
Sereiml  specimens  of  Qoldsmiths  poetry  are  inter- 
vened through  our  Selections,  under  their  appropriate 
ttrifliona. 

Ooldsmith's  works  have  gone  through  a  considerable 
tambet  of  editions :  one  oi  the  best  was  by  Bishop 
If^Kcy,  who  prefixed  to  it  a  valaable  and  m\(mM&^>& 
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cf  the  author.  A  brief  memoir  of  him,  written  with 
great  impartiality  and  moderation,  will  \k  fonnd  in  Blr 
Walter  Scott's  miscellaneous  prose  works.  In  Toloma 
37  of  ''The  Quarterly  Review;*  there  is  a  fall  aud 
searching  examination  of  Prior^s  ''  Life  of  GokUmith," 
which  will  amply  repay  th»  trouble  of  perusal. 
The  concluding  passage  is  forcibly  written,  and  does 
no  more  than  justice  to  the  poet  and  the  man  :— 
''We  seldom  find  ourselTes  in  a  company  of  jroung 
gentlemen  of  the  present  day  without  being  confounded 
and  grieved  to  observe  how  ignorant  they  are,  eves 
those  of  them  who  betray  a  r^  love  of  letters,  cod- 
ceming  the  lives  and  works  of  the  English  classics 
even  of  the  last  century;  and  are  often  tempted  to 
haiard  a  sermon  on  a  certain  pithy  text  of  their  own 
chief  &vourite  about '  Horace  then  and  (^udiaa  now.' 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  excuse  in  this  case,  as  ther* 
is  in  many  others,  from  any  thing  like  indelicacy  of 
thought  or  word.  Goldsmith's  happy  taste  anticipated 
the  coming  age ;  there  is  no  classic  of  any  time  whose 
opera  07nnia  may  be  placed  with  more  confidence  in  the 
hands  of  that  sex  for  whom  every  author  that  nov 
aspires  to  general  and  lasting  success  must  on  ail  occa- 
sions consider  himself  as  writing.  In  his  prose  and  in 
his  verse  virginihtu  piLerisque  was  always  the  motto  d 
this  benevolent  and  gentle-hearted  man.  His  humour 
was  without  coarseness — his  merriment  without  extn- 
vagance — his  wit  without  spleen;  and  the  volumes 
which  we  now  close  will  e^er  constitute  one  of  the 
most  precious  '  wells  of  English  undefiled.* '' 

The  graceful  and  natural  prose  style  of  Qoldsmitb 
has  been  often  praised :  its  leading  charactcristioi 
were  never  more  clearly  pointed  out  than  by  that  emi* 
nent  scholar  and  polished  writer,  the  late  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward,  in  his  article  on  the  life  of  Lord  Chariemonti 
published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  *'The  Quarter^ 
Keview."  The  testimony  of  so  competent  a  judge  ii 
very  properly  quoted  by  Mr.  Prior,  from  whoM  woA 
we  transcribe  it : — 

"The  Irish,**  said  his  lordship,  ''ue  rioh  bqptai  < 
most  other  baUoiui  va  mtoxil  tndinraBMDliy  aad  Iktfm 
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daily  adyanciiig  in  education  and  knowledge.  Their 
great  defect  is  bad  taste.  This  is  the  roek  npen  which 
the  best  talents  among  tbem  are  wreeked;  and  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  they  insist  upon 
decoration  and  sublimity  in  works  which  properly 
belong  to  the  ^  middle  style/  As  a  first  step  towardis 
improvement,  we  would  heartily  recommend  them  to 
choose  some  safer  and  less  briDiant  object  of  imitation. 
If  they  seek  it  among  their  own  countrymen  the  name 
of  Swift  will  at  once  occur  j  and  in  more  recent  times, 
they  will  find  in  the  prose  of  Geldsmith  as  perfect  a 
model  as  any  that  exists  in  our  language^  of  purity, 
&cility,  and  grace,  of  clear  liyely  narration,  of  the  most 
exhik^ting  gaiety,  of  the  most  touching  pathos,  in 
short,  of  almost  every  merit  that  style  can  possess,  except 
in  those  comparatively  few  instances  in  which  the  subject 
calls  for  a  display  of  higher  and  impassioned  eloquence.'* 

We  cannot  close  our  compendium  ef  Goldsmith's 
life  more  appropriately,  than  by  transcribing  a  charm- 
ing passage  from  Campbell's  masterly  criticism  on  his 
poetical  genius.  It  is  taken  from  a  work  frequently 
quoted  in  these  pages,  and  in  which,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Jeffrey  in  his  brilliant  review  of  it,  ''what 
18  original  is  scarcely  less  valuable  than  what  is  repub- 
lisiied,  and  in  which  the  genius  of  a  living  poet*  has 
dbed  a  &esh  grace  over  the  fading  glories. of  so  many  of 
kifl  departed  brothers." 

*'  Gk>ldsmith*s  poetry  enjoys  a  calm  and  steady  popu- 
larity. It  inspires  us,  indeed,  with  no  admiration  of 
daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention ;  but  it  presents 
within  its  narrow  limits,  a  distinct  and  unbroken  view  of 
poetical  delightfulness.  His  descriptions  and  sentiments 
imre  the  pure  zest  of  nature.  He  is  refined  without  false 
delicacy,  and  correct  without  insipidity.  Perhaps  there 
it  an  intellectual  composure  in  his  manner,  which  may, 
in  some  passages,  be  said  to  approach  to  the  reserved 
and  proeaic;  but  he  unbends  from  this  graver  strain  of 
Teiaetiony  to  tenderness,  and  even  to  playfulness,  with 
and  grace  almost  exclusively  his  own  ;  and  con- 
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neeto  exteoBiye  yiewi  of  the  happiness  and  interests  of 
society,  withpictnres  of  life  that  touch  the  heart  by  their 
fiuQiiliarity.  His  lan^age  is  certainly  single,  Uioogh 
it  is  not  cast  in  a  nigged  or  careless  mould.  He  is  no 
disciple  of  the  gaunt  jmd  funished  school  of  simplicity. 
Deliberately  as  he  wrote,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
wanting  natural  and  idiomatic  expression ;  but  still  it 
is  select  and  refined  expression.  He  uses  the  ornaments 
which  must  always  distinguish  true  poetry  from  prose; 
and  when  he  adopts  colloquial  plainness,  it  is  wiui  the 
utmost  care  and  skill,  to  avoid  a  vulgar  humility. 
There  is  more  of  this  sustained  simplicity,  of  this  chaste 
economy  and  choice  of  words,  in  Goldsmith,  than  in 
any  modem  poet,  or  perhaps  than  would  be  attainable 
or  desirable  as  a  standard  for  every  writer  of  rhyme. 
In  extensive  nanative  poems  such  a  style  would  be  toe 
difficult.  There  is  a  noble  propriety  even  in  the  care- 
less strength  of  great  poems  as  in  the  roughness  of 
castle  walls;  and,  generally  speaking,  where  there  is  a 
long  course  of  story,  or  observation  of  life  to  be  perused, 
such  exquisite  touches  as  those  of  Goldsmith  would  be 
too  costly  materials  for  sustaining  it.  The  tendency 
towards  abstracted  observation  in  his  poetry  agrees  pe- 
culiarly with  the  compendious  form  of  expression  which 
he  studied;  whilst  the  homefeit  joys,  on  which  his  fiEincy 
loved  to  repo.se,  required  at  once  the  chastest  and 
sweetest  colours  of  language  to  make  them  harmonise 
with  the  dignity  of  a  philosophical  poem.  His  whole 
manner  has  a  still  depth  of  feeling  and  reflection,  which 

fives  back  the  image  of  nature  unruffled  and  minutely. 
[o  has  no  redundant  thoughts,  or  £&lse  transports;  but 
seems,  on  every  occasion,  to  have  weighed  the  impulse 
to  which  he  surrendered  himself.  Whatever  ardour  or 
casual  fjEusilities  he  may  have  thus  sacrificed,  he  gained 
a  high  degree  of  purity  and  self-possession.  His  chaste 
pathos  makes  him  an  insinuating  moralist,  and  throws  a 
charm  of  Claude-like  softness  over  his  descriptions  of 
homely  objects,  that  would  seem  only  fit  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  I)utch  painting.  But  his  quiet  enthusiasm 
leads  the  affections  to  humble  things  without  a  mlgar 
association;  and  be  'mspVc^  \)a  ^\\L  t^  fiandneas  io 
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trace  the  spnplest  recollections  of  Anbnm,  till  ire 
ooHot  the  fomiinre  of  its  ale-house,  and  l|8ten  to  fbe 
^yamidlied  dock  that  clicked  behind  the  door/" 

Some  writers  h«.ye  attempted  to  trace  a  etife^g  re- 
semblance between   the  style  of  Addison  and  th^t  6f 
Goldsmith,  especially  *  in  their  productions  of  a  humor- 
ous character.     The  p^jrallel  drawn  by  Prior  is  pleas- 
ingly and  correctly  executed  :-^''Cbldanith,  as  well  as 
Addfison,  is  distinguished  more  by  humour  than  by  wit, 
though  this  quality  is  frequent  in  both ;  and  by  a  suavity 
of  manner  that  aims  to  correct  our  fellies  tfardugh  the 
medium  of  gentle  raillery  or  persuasion,  rather  than  by 
.satire  authoritative  or  admonitive.     They  seem  like 
men  speaking  to  men  as  their  equals;  neither  assuming 
the  lash  ot  the  satirist,  nor  the  <uctatorial  superiority  of 
the  philosopher;  and  this  forms  one  of  the  n^usons  why 
both  have  secured  so  strong  a  hold  upon  popular  &,vour. 
If  either  writer  were  the  subject  of  strong  passions,  we 
dhould  not  bo  led  to  suspect  it  by  any  thing  discover^ 
able  in  their  writings ;  we  find  nothing  of.  bitterness, 
of  sarcastic  animadversion,  no  invective,  no  exaggera- 
tion of  fact,  and  in  their  fictions,  no  overstraining  of 
character.     All  is  equable,  smooth,  and  natural,  with  an 
air  of  good  nature  and  moderation  that  wins  upon  the 
reader ;  both  teach  the  purest  morality  in  the  most  en- 
gaging manner.     Between  two  such  writers  it  may  be 
difficmt  to  decide  which  shall  have  the  etronger  claim . 
upon  our  gratitude  and  esteem;  both  have  laboured  for 
the  correction  of  our  follies,  for  the  inculcation  of  the 
best  principles,  and  by  the  literary  as  well  as  moral 
excellence  of  their  writings,  have  thrown  no  common 
brilliancy  over  the  popular  literature  of  their  country.'' 

The  foregoing  abstract  of  Gk)ldsmiih's  life  was  written 
and  print^,  when  his  ''Life  and  Adventures,"  by 
John  Foster,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  made  its  appear- 
ance. This  gentleman  has  abeady  distinguished  him- 
self  in  the  field  of  biographical  literature  bv  his  valuable 
memoirs  of  Hampden,  and  other  eminent  characters  who 
lived  at  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  Notwith- 
standing the  solid  merit  of  Frior^s  narrative,  Foster's 
interestmg  work  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  bQuv|^«» 
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spirited  and  triumphant  yindioation  of  OoLdsmith's  cha* 
zacter  from  the  misrepresentation  of  assaiJant^  who  wen 
unable  to  appreciate  the  many  sterling  excellenoes  of 
his  character,  and  unwilling  to  make  a  charitable  allow- 
ance for  his  foilings. 


WILLIAM  COWPER, 

Bom,  1731;  Disd,  1800. 

I  kaowlioir  ill  mj  k«xp,  of  avUen  tMag, 

Can  celebrsfce  *  name  sodoar  as  tbiiu^ 

Or  oBer  trftfote  at  fhy  memorj's  shrine, 
WhiGb  aoght  of  added  tame  mig^t  hope  to  Inini^ 
Unto  tiij  muse:  hat  thoughts  that  fbiid]7«ling 

To  hours  thy  jMige  has  brighten'd,  would  entwiM 

Fer  tiiee  one  shn|ds  TOtiTO  wreatii  of  mine. 
Which  voond  thy  nm  with  fJBarftil  hand  I'ffiaf. 
The  jast  memorial  of  thy  gemdne  worth, 

Ooniiis  and  feelings  like  thy  own  most  claim. 

And  where  can  these  be  found  f  yet,  while  the  flama 
Which  sanctlfles  the  altar,  and  homers  hearth. 
Shall  warm  and  oheer  thy  **natiTe  nook  of  eakfa,*^ 

England  with  gratitude  shall  Uess  thy  name. 

Bernard  Bartom. 

The  limits  allotted  to  the  biographical  sketches  in  this 
work,  will  not  admit  of  so  lengthened  an  account  of 
Oowper's  life  as  its  extreme  interest  and  variety  would 
require.  It  has  been  written,  at  different  times*  by 
various  biographers,  but  by  none  with  more  feeling, 
and  with  a  more  discriminating  perception  of  his  merits, 
than  by  the  late  Robert  Southey.  He  has  designated 
Cowper,  the  "  poet  of  the  affections  ;  the  most  popidar 
poet  of  his  generation  ;  and  the  best  of  English  letter 
writers.'*  He  was  born  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1731,  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  in  Hertfordshire.  His 
fftther  was  the  Kev.  John  Cowper,  D.D.,  and  was  rector 
of  the  parish.  His  grandfather,  Spenser  Cowper,  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a 
younger  brother  to  the  first  Earl  Cowper,  who  held  the 
high  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.     His  mother  could  boast 

*Most  of  my  readers  will  recollect  the  s(n>Iioationof  this  OfdflMt  to  Us 
country,  by  Cowper,  in  one  of  the  most  patriotic  passages  of  his  tnl§ 
English  poetry. 
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irf  a  lofty  lineage,  haring  been  aOied  to  foaa  «f  tho 
most  exalted  £Eiiiiilie8  Id  En^aod*  CWper  was  ^  • 
delicate  eonstitntion  and  nerrons  tempewfnt  frrioi 
bis  birth.  His  early  education  was  feeetred  im  kui 
native  town.  lie  had  the  misfortone  to  lose  bk  moAer 
when  he  was  about  six  years  old*  His  attaduneoi  to 
her  was  rememberefl  by  him  long  after  she  bad  been 
remoTed  by  death;  and  he  nerer  ceased  to  monrn  for 
ber  loss.  Ono  of  the  most  charming  poems  be  er« 
wrote  was  in  commemoration  of  ber  rirtnes.  H« 
affectionate  lore  for  him  is  fiwqnenilj  refemed  to 
in  his  works,  and  also  his  recolketion  i/i  ber  ixantsaX^ 
to  which  he  adrerts  in  his  touching  and  beantiM  tmimo 
on  receiving  her  picture— verses  wbieb  every  ooo  wbo 
knows  any  thing  of  his  poetry^  bas  read  witb  doep 
emotton.  Alluding  to  bis  motber^s  iamnaX^  bo  palbetio' 
ally  observes : — 

I  heard  the  bell  t«>ll  «i  tbjr  bertal  4«jr« 
I  «awtb«beMrMtlMtVor«Uw«rt»«r«ir»|r; 
And  tttmitiiK  from  ta^  nufieifj  wto4Mr,  4lmm 
▲  long,  long  rifb,  aiMLwei^AlMtaiifiMi. 

He  spent  the  first  two  years  alter  ber  doeeaso  ai  a  pft^ 
paratory  academy,  where  he  suffered  mrerdy  (mm  tbo 
tyranny  and  cruelty  of  one  of  bis  sdiooUfellows*  0>W' 
per  was  naturally  of  so  timid  and  sensitive  a  mUnm, 
that,  unlike  other  boys,  he  snbmittorl  t^>  refttsiUA  indig* 
nities,  and  nuule  no  effort  at  resistam^^  ihimii(k  m 
suffered  more  keenly  than  others  wbo  were  Wtor  ftttod 
to  combat  with  early  trials.  His  yenecutMr  was^  boW' 
over,  at  leni^h  punished  by  expnbi'm^  and  tbo  anhappy 
victim  of  his  barbarity  also  left  the  scbooL  In  reUfrtmfse 
to  the  harsh  treatment  received  from  this  unMlm% 
lad|  by  Cowper,  he  relates  an  anecdote,  wbieb  shows  tl^^ 
strong  religious  feelings  witb  which  bis  mind  wins 
imbued,  even  at  tliat  early  period  of  bis  life^— ^^>ffO 
day,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  on  a  bench  in  tbo  et^toX^ 
melancholy,  and  almost  rcafly  to  weep  at  tbo  roe^/ll^!^ 
tion  of  what  I  had  already  vdSett&f  and  oxpeietinr^  at 
tbo  same  time,  m^  tormentor  every  moment,  m^o 
words  of  the  Psalmist  came  into  my  mind — ^  I  will  not 
bo  afraid  of  what  man  can  do  nato  me/    I  ti^|i^^EMA.^diM 
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to  my  amn  oase,  witH  a  degree  of  tnist  and  oonfideiioe 
in  G^^  that  would  baTe  been  no  disgraoe  to  a  mnoh 
more  experienced  Christian.  Instantlj  I  perceiyed  in 
myself  a  briskness  of  spirits,  and  a  ebeerfobiess  which 
I  had  noFer  before  ex^erieneed;  and  took  seyeralpaoes 
np  and  down  the  room  with  joyfnl  alacrity.* 

From  the  age  of  eight  to  mne,  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  an  eminent  pcnlist^  with  whom  he  liyed  for 
two  years^  on  account  of  specks  that  appeared  on  both 
his  eyes.     In  the  beginning  of  his  eleyenth  year/ he 
was  entered  as  a  scholar  at  Westminster  school.    Here 
he  passed  his  time  more  agreeably  than  at  his  preyions 
seminary,  and  became  acquainted  wiUi  his  poetical 
friends,  Ohurehhill,  Oolman,  the  draoiatiBt^  and  Bichard 
Cumberland; — ^with  Thurlpw,  afterwards  Lord  Chan* 
oellor,  and  with  the  celebrated  Warren  Hastings^  whose 
proceedings  occupy  so  large  a  sp^^^e  in  the  history  ol 
British  India.     Cowper  made  his  first  attempt  at  metre^ 
while  at  Westminster,  by  translating  one  of  the  elegies 
of  Tibullus,  which  was  lost.     The  subject^  however,  of 
his  earliest  poetical  effusion  which  has  been  preserved, 
is  a  medita/tion  "  On  finding  the  Heel  of  an  old  Shoe :" 
which    was    written,    Southey     says,    "at  Bath,  in 
1748;  he  was  then  in  his  seventeenth  year;  and  the 
diction  and  versification  were  such,  that  no  one  would 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  juvenile  production."    Soon 
Wter  leaving  Westminster  school,  where  he  stayed  till 
lie  was  eighteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  solicitor,  in 
London,  for  three  years;  but  he  paid  no  attention 

Shatever  to  the  study  of  the  law,  preferring  the  culti^ 
ktion  of  classical  and  general  literature,  and  the  enjoy- 
taent  of  convivial  intercourse  with  the  members  of  a 
ociety  which  he  designates  the  "  Nonsense  Club."  It 
(IS  not  true,  l\owever,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  that 
Cowper  gave  himself  up,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  to 
complete  indolence.  He  was  assiduous  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  classical  and  general  literature.  He  states,  as  a 
?roof  of  his  industry,  that  he  read  with  great  attention 
*ope*s  translation  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  compared  it  with 
the  original.  He  made  himself  conversant  with  French 
and  Italian  literature;  assisted  in  the  translation  of 
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Volture'fl  *'  Henriade,**  and  of  Horace's  first  book  of 
Satires.  He  wrote^ocoasionallj,  daring  his  apprentice- 
sbip,  for  the  *'  Connoisseur,"  a  periodical  journal,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  friend,  Cohnan,  and  for  other 
publications  of  a  similar  nature. 
.  From  the  Solicitor's  house  Gowper  went  into  oham« 
bers  at  the  Temple,  where  for  some  time  he  j^assed 
his  hours  of  leisure  agreeably,  mixing  in  gay  circles, 
and  einoying  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  among 
men  of  wit  and  intellectual  reputation.  He  was  not, 
however,  long .  settled  in  his  new  quarters  before  he 
began  to  suffer  from  those  fits  of  dejection  which 
made  his  life  miserable,  and  which  ultimately  pro^ 
duced  mental  derangement  In  dread  of  the  calamity 
that  awaited  him,  and  as  if  in  despair  of  all  human 
aid,  he  composed  a  set  of  prayers,  which  he  used  to 
repeat  most  fervently,  and  which  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  him  for  a  time  more  jo^ul,  resigned,  and 
contented.  To  adopt  the  striking  language  of 
Tuckerman,  "the  gift  of  a  beautiful  mind  Was,  in 
the   case  of  Cowper,  marred  by  an  unhappy  tern- 

Serament;  the  cords  of  a  tender  heart  proved  too 
elicate  for  the  winds  of  life;  and  the  unfortunate 
youth  became  an  intelleotual  hypochondriac.  In  the 
records  of  mental  disease,  his  case  has  a  melancholy 
prominence — not  that  it  is  wholly  isolated,  but  because 
the  patient  tells  his  own  story,  and  hallows  the  memoiy 
of  his  grief  by  uniform  gentleness  of  soul,  and  engaging 
graces  of  mind."  From  what  causes  Gowper's  insanity, 
first  arose,  or  to  what  extent  its  growth  may  have  been 
affected  by  external  circumstances,  has  been  long  the 
suUect  of  an  interesting  controversy  between  two 
difljerent  classes  of  religious  controversialists.  To  ^ter 
upon  this  discussion  would  be  foreign  to  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  these  biographical  sketches,  which 
IS  to  recoia  &cts,  not  to  canvass  speculative  opinions 
iqpoa  controversial  topics.  There  can  be  no  doubt^ 
however,  that  the  germs  of  mental  disturbance  existed 
in  Gowper's  constitution  from  the  hour  he  was  bom: — 
^  cannot  bear  much  thinking,**  he  says;  "  the  meshes 
cC  the  hzaUi  are  composed  of  sooh  me9^  B^VsoiQc^  V^^ 
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in  me,  that  when  a  long  thought  finds  its  way  into  thenii 
it  boszes,  and  twangs,  and  bustles  about  at  such  a  ratSi 
as'seems  to  unsettle  the  whole  contexture." 

Cowper  published;  many  years  after  the  first  attack 
of  mental  depression  to  which  we  now  refer,  an  earij 
life  of  himself,  in  which  he  gires  an  account  of  the 
events  of  his  insanity  as  they  occurred.  Perhaps 
there  neyer  appeared,  in  the  annals  of  biography,  a 
more  deeply  interesting  and  melancholy  work.  The 
first  symptoms  of  constitutional  derangement  mani- 
fested themselves  when  he  was  in  his  twen^-first  year, 
and  about  the  time  that  he  first  establishea  himsmf  in 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  Shortly  afterwards  a  circum^ 
stance  occurred  which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his 
mind,  and  may  possibly  have  increased  his  depression 
of  spirits — a  mutual  attachment  was  formed  between 
him  and  his  first  cousin,  Theodora  Jane,  second  daughter 
of  Ashley  Cowper,  and  sister  of  Lady  Hesketh,  whose 
name  is  so  prominently  associated  wiUi  the  latter  yean 
of  his  life.  The  union  of  Cowper  with  this  amiable 
young  lady,  was  opposed  by  her  father  on  varions 
grounds; — inadequacy  of  income,  near  relationship,  and, 
perhaps,  though  the  fe/Ct  is  not  clearly  proved,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  temperament  of  which  the  young  man  had 
exhibited  unequivocal  proofis.  These  circumstances  led 
to  the  sudden  breaking  off  of  the  intercourse  between 
him  and  his  cousin — a  disappointment  which,  no  doubt, 
caused  him  at  the  time  very  sincere  regret.  Southey 
observes,  that  ^'the  effect  on  Theodora  was  more 
durable.  Neither  time  nor  absence  diminished  her 
attachment  to  the  object  of  her  first  and  only  love." 

This  brief  notice  of  a  most  interesting  incident  in 
Cowper's  life  seemed  necessary,  particularly  as  it  has 
not  been  correctly  related  by  some  of  his  biographers. 
Of  his  pursuits  and  employments,  during  his  residenee 
in  the  Temple,  from  1752  to  1763,  little  is  known;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  made  no  groat  progress  in  his  l^gal 
studies  while  there,  and  that  he  left  it  discontented  and 
unhappy.  It  is  known,  as  we  have  stated,  that  he 
associated  with  several  literary  friends,  and  was  not  at 
aU  times  averse  to  soQiett^*,  Wt  \i  Ioa  neTer  beea- 
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proTed  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  of  the  immoralities 
80  common  amongst  young  men  who  mingle  in  the  gvr 
Boenes  of  a  London  life.  While  at  the  Temple,  in  1757, 
he  lost  his  fiither,  who  was  cut  off  suddenly,  and  before- 
his  son  arrived  from  London  to  receive  his  last  bles- 
sing. Willmott,  in  his  beautiful  and  affecting  memoir  of 
our  poet,  quotes  the  following  touching  passage  from 
the  "  Task,  *  which  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  hit 
lamented  parent  :•* 

Some  Mend  is  gone,  perhaps  his  son's  l^st  friend, 

A  fl&ther,  whose  an^ority,  in  show 

When  most  severe,  and  mostering  aU  its  force,. 

Was  but  the  graver  oountenanoe  of  love  i 

Whose  favour  like  the  clouds  of  spring  might  lour. 

And  utter  now  and  then  an  awflxl  voice, 

But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown. 

Threatening  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant. 

We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 

That  reared  us.     At  a  thoughtless  ag^,  allured- 

By  every  gilded  foUy,  we  renounced 

EOs  sheltering  side,  and  willingly  forwent 

That  converse  which  we  now  in  vain  r^pret. 

now  gladly  would  the  man  recaU  to  lite 

The  boy's  n^lected  sire. 

An  event  now  occurred  which  brought  his  disease  to 
ft  crisis,  and  laid  his  mind  completely  prostrate.  In 
his  thirty-first  year,  his  friends  procured  for  him  the 
office  of  xteading  Clerk  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  but  the  idea  of  reading  in  public  was  the 
source  of  such  torture  and  apprehension  to  him,  that  he 
very  soon  resigned  his  place,  and  had  interest  enough 
to  exchange  it  for  that  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals,  which 
was  supposed  to  reouire  no  attendance  whatsoever.  An 
unlucky  dispute  in  rarliament,  however,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  appear  in  his  place;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  requisition  are  stated  bv  Hayley,  in  his 
elaborate  biography  of  Cowper,  in  the  Allowing  words : 
^  His  terrors  on  this  occasion  arose  to  such  an  astonish- 
ing height,  that  they  utterly  overwhelmed  his  reason; 
for  althouffh  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  poUic  duty,  by  attending  dosely  at  the  office, 
fixr  ievend  months^  to  examine  the  Parliamentary  Jour- 
nal^h^  applioatioii  was  rendered luwIlanV^^  >&ai(»* 
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of  diffidenee^  whidh  mactd  him  donoehre^  tliafc  wfaatei^ 
knowledffe  he  might  previonalj  acquire  it  would  all 
forsake  hitk  at  the  hax  of  th^  housi^.  This  diBtresBiiig 
apprehension  increased  to  snbh  a  degree,  as  the  time  for 
hU  ajmearance  approached,  that  when  ihe  day  M 
anxiooiuy  dreaded  adrriyed,  he  was  nnable  to  make  th^ 
experiment.  The  very  friends  who  odted  On  him  §oi 
the  poTpo?^  of  attending  him  to  the  Hovse  of  Lorda^ 
acquiesced  in  the  cruel  necessity  of  his  relinquishing 
the  prospect  Hi  a  station  so  sever^  formidable  to  a 
frame  of  such  singular  sensibility,  (fhe  consequence  of 
this  conflict  between  the  wishes  of  a  just  affectionaUi 
ambition,  and  the  terrors  of  diffidenise,  wafe^  that  his 
health  was  completely  overwhelmed.* 

Cowper  has  written  an  affectinr  naiMtir^  of  the 
anguish  of  miiid  h6  endured  under  ue  circumstanoes  in 
which  he  was  then  placed,  and  of  his  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  his  affliction  by  committing  suicide.  When  his 
beneyolent  friend  came  to  him,  on  the  da^  of  his  eza^ 
mination  at  Westminster,  he  found  him  in  an  awful 
condition.  He  had  that  morning  made  an  effort  at  self- 
destruction,  and  showed  a  garter  which  had  been  brokeui 
and  an  iron  rod  across  his  bed,  which  had  been  bent^  in 
the  struggle  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  strangulation. 
This  desperate  and  criminal  effort  happily  fiuled ;  but 
his  intellect  became  so  seriously  disordered,  that  he 
sank  into  a  pitiable  state  of  mental  despondency,  and 
was  remoyed  by  his  friends  to  a  priyate  mad-house,  at 
Saint  Albans,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  N.  Cotton,  whose 
piety,  humanity,  and  profes^onal  skill,  he  gratefidly 
recollected  after  his  recoyery.  For  seyen  months  he 
was  plunged  into  the  deepest  gloom  of  insanity.  By 
degrees,  howeyer,  symptoms  of  restoration  appeared; 
and  when  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  he  testifiea  his  gn^' 
titude  to  the  Almighty  by  composing  two  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  pathetic  hymns  that  ever  came  from  his 
pen. 

Symptoms  of  recoyery  began  to  appear,  and  a  Tisit 
from  his  brother  was  attended  with  beneficial  results. 
He  repaired  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  yioinifjf 
of  Oamhndg^  for  t]he  pux^oi^  ca  Wsi!^  neif  to  hit 
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Im^tiiOT,  who  wpj9  a  Epllpw  pf  the  University;  and  in 
order  ihat  he  might  enjoy  pomplete  seplnsion,  and  hare 
no  temptation  to  rotom  to  London,  hp  relinquished  the 
offipe  of  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts^  worth  about  £60 
per  ai^num,  which  he  held  for  sptne  years.  He  took 
private  lodgings,  whpre  he  remained  for  some  months, 
and  ex<4nded  himself  from  almost  all  society.  Here  he 
sofijerpd  from  periodical  returns  of  depression  of  spirits. 
At  length,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Unwin,  son 
of  ike  clergyman  of  the  town,  apd  who  introduced  him 
to  his  &mily.  Their  religious  sentiments  were  conge- 
nial wi(ih  those  entertained  by  Cowper.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  connexion  was,  that  the  Unwins  agreed 
to  recpiye  him  as  a  boarder  into  their  house,  and  in 
June,  1765,  he  became  an  inmst>te  of  the  fia^mily.  On 
the  death  of  t}ie  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  in  1767,  his  widow 
removed  tp  Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was 
thencpforth  the  principal  place  of  Oowper's  residence. 
The  Eev.  Jphn  Newton  was  at  that  time  curate  of 
Olney,  with  whom  he  for^led  an  acquaintance,  which 
afterwards  ripened  into  a  warm  and  confidential  friend* 
ship.  To  oblige  Mr.  JSTewton^  Cowper  contributed  seve- 
ral beautiful  hymns  to  a  work  known  by  the  name  of 
"  The  Olney  Collection,"  but  was  interrupted  in  their 
composition  by  a  second  attack  of  madness.  The  death 
of  his  brother,  in  1770,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  his 
melancholy;  and  in  1773,  his  dreadful  malady  broke 
out  in  an  aggravated  form,  and  continued,  with  occa- 
sional intervals  of  returning  health,  for  upwards  of 
three  years.  While  this  second  attack  lasted,  his  Mth- 
ful  and  affectionate  friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  watched  over 
him  with  a  mother's  care  and  solicitude;  and  she  had 
the  inexpressible  gratification  of  seeing  him  gradually 
restored  to  bodily  and  mental  health. 

Cowper  has  described,  in  his  interesting  letters,  the 
happiness  he  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  and 
the  agreeable  occupations  which  caused  their  time  to 
glide  away  so  calmly  and  delightfully.  In  reference  to 
this  excellent  woman's  kindness,  and  ffoodness  of  hearty 
Tuekerman  eloquently  observes,  ^ihat  her  memory 
beaois  like  a  itar  o£  peace  and  pxomia^  xr^w  ^^sr^^« 
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sad  histoiy ;  and  Lady  Hesketh,  and  'Sister  Ante/  iA» 
afterwards  appear  upon  the  scene,  are  l3ie  lesser,  but 
still  benignant  Inminaries  of  that  troubled  sky.  Saeii 
glimpses  of  woman  proye  her  claim  to  a  higher  respect 
tiian  can  attach  to  the  trophies  of  valour  or  genhu. 
They  exhibit  her  in  all  the  dignity  of  pore  affeetion,  u 
the  discharge  of  duties  and  the  exercise  of  sentiment, 
more  exalted  than  the  statesman  or  soldier  can  ever 
boast  Not  to  selfish  passion — ^not  to  ambitions  dis- 
play— ^not  to  petty  triumph  did  these  women  minister; 
but  to  a  kindred  nature,  whose  self-sustaining  enwgies 
had  been  weakened — to  a  rare  spirit,  bereft  of  hope 
— to  a  noble  heart,  overshadowed  by  despair.  It  was 
an  office  worthy  of  angels ;  and  even  on  earth  was  it 
thusfalfiUed.** 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  hat^  that  the  first 
amusement  which  assisted  to  divert  Cowpei^s  mind  and 
cheer  his  spirits,  was  the  taming  of  three  young  haies 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  friend.  "  His 
account,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  of  Puss,  Tiney,  and 
Bess,  will  long  form  one  of  the  pleasantest  chapters  in 
natural  history.*'  He  found  pleasure  also  in  gardening, 
drawing,  and  other  simple  occupations.  He  used  te 
boast  of  his  success  in  making  ''  squirrel-houses,  haidies 
for  rabbits,  bird-cages,  and  cabbage-nets."  He  was 
now  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  at  this  comparatively  late 
time  of  life,  he  commenced  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
literary  fiEime  which  shed  so  bright  a  lustre  on  the 
annals  of  English  poetry,  and  which  is  destined  to  last 
for  ages.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Unwin  and  other 
friends,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1780  in  writing  the  first 
volume  of  poems  for  the  press,  comprising  the  follow- 
ing topics:  "Table-talk,"  "Hope,"  "The  Progress  of 
Error,"  "Charity,"  and  "Expostulation,"  which  was 
published  in  1782.  The  reception  of  this  work  by  the 
public  was  not  at  first  so  favourable  as  the  author 
might  have  been  led  to  anticipate ;  but  it  received  the 
prMse  of  Br.  Johnson  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
gradually  obtained  a  large  circulation.  Of  these  pro- 
ductions it  cannot  be  said,  with  truth,  that  they  exhibit 
the  remarkable  chaxaAV«ns^^^  ^1  -^^^Xx^  \g^^\na  which 
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rendered  his  subsequent  efforts  so  vniversalhr  popular. 
Thej  afforded,  howeyer,  with  some  £&ult8^  finvourable 
specimens  of  that  school  of  original  and  vigorous  poetry 
which  he  had  the  sole  merit  of  restoring.  In  many 
passages  may  be  found  beautiful  descriptive  sketches, 
the  loftiest  strains  of  morality,  and  solemn  reflections 
of  the  greatest  value  on  the  moral  and  relij^ious  life 
of  man.  Campbell  characterizes  the  volume  as 
oootaiBing  '^  good  fruits  under  a  rough  rind ;  manly 
thoughts  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  somewhat  forbid* 
ding." 

in  the  same  year  that  Cowper  published  this  work, 
his  affectionate  and  tried  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton, 
went  to  London.  A  compensation  fur  the  loss  of  the 
Boctety  of  that  amiable  divine,  was  found  in  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lady  Austin,  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Austin,  who  came  to  reside  in  Olney,  and  delighted 
the  poet  by  her  fascinating  manners,  her  sparkling 
wit,  and  her  polished  taste.  One  of  his  biographers 
observes,  "that  while  she  enlivened  Gowper's  un- 
equal spirits  by  her  conversation,  she  was  also  the  task- 
mistress  of  his  muse."  He  began  his  great  original 
poem  of  the  "Task"  at  her  suggestion,  and  was  ex- 
horted by  her  to  undertake  the  translation  of  "  Homer." 
It  was  she  who  told  him  the  story  of  "  John  Gilpin,** 
with  which  he  was  so  much  -amused,  that  he  con- 
atmcted  out  of  the  materials  thus  furnished  to  him  his 
knmorous  ballad  of  that  name.  Southey,  Hayley, 
Campbell,  and  other  critics  on  the  genius  of  Cowper^ 
liave  pointed  out  the  beauties,  and  eulogized  the  moral 
tendency  of  his  principal  poem,  the  "Task;"  but  no 
modem  author  has  described  the  scope  and  various  excel- 
lenoes  of  that  noble  performance  in  more  appropriate 
koguage,  and  with  a  more  accurate  perception  of  poetio 
beauty,  than  Allan  Cunningham,  in  the  following  strik- 
ing passage  ^— "  It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  fine 
poem  better  than  by  saying,  that  rt  treats,  in  a  masterly 
wiay,  of  all  that  affects  us  here  or  influences  us  hereafter ; 
that  it  pleads  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  desolate  in 
the  presence  of  the  rich  ;  admonishes  the^ch  of  their 
duly  to  their  country  a^d  their  Qod  '^  t;iJli<^  ^Vi%  ^\aXa 
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to  task ;  holds  a  mirror  before  the  piofligaoy  of  oide% 
till  they  shudder  at  their  owli  shaidoir,  and  ezhibitt 
to  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  country  an  image  of  the 
foUies  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  satire  is  UyAj 
and  keen ;  the  pathos  is  without  fBebleness ;  and  the 
tenderness  has  strength.  The  poet  wandered,  it  is  tms^ 
from  topic  to  topic ;  yet  he  bound  the  remotest  things 
together  in  the  bands  of  sympathy  and  wit.  Tm 
verse  is  free,  unrestrained,  and  vigorous ;  and  though 
some  acute  critibs  averred  that  it  sounded  like  that  of 
Young's  *  Night  Thoughts/  it  is  original  in  structure^ 
language,  and  sentiment** 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  Lady 
Austin  for  the  most  valuable  of  Oowper'fl  literaiy 
labours.  She  saw  that  his  mind  required  constant  and 
active  employment.  She  pressed  him  to  write  a  poem 
in  blank  verse>  which  he  consented  to  do,  if  she  wonld 
select  a  subject.  "  Oh,  you  can  write  on  any  thing,** 
she  exclaimed  :  ''  write  on  this  Sofisu**  This  idea  pleased 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  the  "  So&."  forms  the  subject 
of  the  first  book  of  the  **  Task,**  the  greatest  and  most 
original  of  his  works.  It  was  published  in  1784,  and 
established  his  fame  on  so  solid  a  basis,  that  it  has  never 
been  shaken  either  by  envious  critics  or  literary  rivals. 
The  writer  of  Cowper's  life  in  **  The  Encyclopedia  Bri« 
tannica**  has  described,  without  extravagance  of  praise, 
the  high  merits  and  beneficial  tendency  of  this  fine 
moral  poem: — '^He  who  desires,'*  says  this  judicious 
critic,  "  to  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  a  poem  which, 
though  not  destitute  of  poetical  embeUishment,  is  yet 
free  from  all  matter  of  a  licentious  tendency,  will  find 
in  the  '  Task*  a  book  adapted  to  his  purpose.  It  would 
be  absurd  and  extravagant  austerity  to  condenm  those 
poetical  productions  in  which  love  constitutes  the  lead- 
ing feature.  That  passion  has  in  every  age  been  the 
concernment  of  life,  the  theme  of  the  poet,  and  the 
plot  of  the  stage.  Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  amorous 
sensibility,  bordering  on  morbid  enthusiasm,  which  the 
youthful  mind  too  often  imbibes  from  the  flowing  sen<^ 
timents  of  the  poets.  Their  genius  describes,  in  the 
most  splendid  colours^  the  operations  of  a  passion  whieh 


3S  reimke  rather  than  incentive,  ^4  hif^^  to  tHe 
;royeliing  sensn^tj  <iie  en)Q^ntm(Bai]bB  lof  a  rioH 
reative  imagination.  But  in  the  ^  T^wk'  of  Oow- 
lere  is  no  licention^ness  of  desoriptJu^.    All  i§ 

moral,  and  majestio.  A  v^in  of  spber  thinking 
Les  ereiy  page,  and  the  insufficiency  and  varieir^ 
oan  pursuits  are  descril>ed  in  finished  poetry." 
"per^s  domestic  history,  ^t  this  important  period 
life,  assumed  a  novel  and  interesting  aspect  His 
9nd,  Mrs.  Unwin,  began  to  regard  with  jealousy 
luence  of  his  new  favourite,  Lady  Austin.  The 
ro  best  told  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Campbell : — ^*  She 
lad  given  such  strong  proofs  of  hor  matenud 

saw  nothing  very  providentitbl  in  the  ascendancy 
male  over  Oowper^s  mind  so  much  more  fiiscinat- 
an  herself;  and,  appealing  to  hi^  gratitude  for 
^rvices,  she  gave  him  his  choice  of  either  re* 
ng  Lady  Austin's  ao<|uaintance  or  her  own. 
tr  decided  on  adhering  to  the  friend  who  had 
m1  over  him  in  his  deepest  afflictions,  and  sent 
^.ustin  a  valedictory  letter,  oopclMBd  in  terms  of 
and  regard,  but  which  put  an  end  to  their  ao- 
ance.*'      This    interruption  to  his  tranquillity 

him  great  pain  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
icision  to  which  he  cQine  was  tl^e  result  of  the 

and  most  honourable  motives.     He  now  pro- 

with  his  literary  labours;  and  in  addition  to 
Task,"  he  wrote  the  "Tirocinium" — a  poem 
ed  to  expose  the  system  of  public  education 
then  existed  in  England,  and  which  conveys  in 
e  language  the  impression  of  his  own  sufferings 
%t  school. 

few  remaining  incidents  which  marked  the 
;  years  of  his  melancholy  life,  are  dearly  narrated 
.mbers's  "Cyclopedia  of  J^nglish  Literature,**  as 
} : — "  As  soon  as  he  had  completed  the  publication 

second  volume  of  the  *Task,'  Cowper  entered 
>n  undertaking  of  a  still  more  arduous  nature — a 
.tion  of  Homer.  He  had  gone  through  the  Great 
n  at  Westminster  school,  and  afterwards  read 
ritically  in  the  Temple;  and  he  w^  vq\y^^»b«\. 
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with  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  traoslatioti  of  Pop& 
Setting  himself  to  a  daily  task  of  forty  lines,  he  at 
length  accomplished  the  forty  thonsaod  lines.  He 
published  by  subscription,  in  which  his  friends  were 
generously  active.  The  work  appeared  in  1791,  in 
two  Yolnmes  quarto.  In  the  interval,  the  poet  and 
Mrs.  XJnwin  had  removed  to  Weston,  a  beantiful  yiUage 
about  a  mile  from  Olney.  His  cousin,  Lady  Heskeu, 
a  woman  of  refined  and  fascinating  manners,  had 
visited  him ;  he  had  also  formed  a  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  fajnily  of  the  Throckmortons,  to  whom  Weston 
belonged;  and  his  circumstances  were  oomparatively 
easy.  His  malady,  however,  returned  upon  him  with 
full  force ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin  being  rendered  helpless  by 
paisy,  the  task  of  nursing  her  fell  upon  the  sensitive 
and  dejected  poet.  A  careful  revision  of  his  Homer, 
and  an  engagement  to  edit  a  new  edition  of  Milton, 
were  the  last  literary  undertakings  of  Oowper.  Tbe 
former  he  completed,  but  without  improving  the  fint 
edition  ;  his  second  task  was  never  finished.  A  deep- 
ening gloom  settled  upon  his  mind,  with  occasionally 
bright  intervals.  A  visit  to  his  friend,  Hayley,  at 
Eartham,  produced  a  short  cessation  of  his  mental  suf- 
fering ;  and  in  1794,  a.  pension  of  £300  was  granted  to 
him  from  the  Crown.  He  was  induced,  in  1795,  to 
remove  with  Mrs.  Unwin  to  Norfolk,  on  a  visit  to  some 
relations ;  and  there  Mrs.  XJnwin  died,  on  the  17th 
December,  1796.  The  unhappy  poet  would  not  believe 
that  his  long-tried  friend  was  actually  dead.  He  went 
to  see  the  body ;  and,  on  witnessing  the  umdtered  pla- 
cidity of  death,  flung  himself  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  with  a  passionate  expression  of  feeling ;  and  from 
that  time  he  never  mentioned  her  name,  nor  spoke  of 
her  again.  He  lingered  on  for  more  than  three  yean, 
still  under  the  same  dark  shadow  of  religious  despon- 
dency and  terror,  but  occasionally  writing,  and  listening 
attentively  to  works  read  to  him  by  his  friends.  His 
last  poem  was  the  'Castaway,' — a  strain  of  touching 
and  beautiful  verse,  which  showed  no  decay  of  his 
poetical  powers."  It  is  not,  perhaps,  equal  in  beauty, 
simplicity,  and  pathos,  to  his  stanzas  addressed  to 
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!tj,^  his  dear  and  &itbfal  friend,  Mrs.  Unwin. 
9  of  his  pieces  may  equal,  but  none  sixrpass  this 
oroed  and  touching  effusion  of  Cowper's  muse.  In 
hey's  edition  of  Cowper's  works,  a  satirical  poem 
ars  for  the  first  time,  entitled  *^  Anti  Thelphthora," 
object  of  which  is  to  ridicule  those  writers  who 
udrocated  the  abolition  of  the  institution  of  mar- 

le  "details  of  the  poet's  last  illness,  and  of  his  dying 
3,  have  been  narrated  with  great  feeling  by  Hayley, 
bey,  Willmott,  and  other  biographers.     The  larft- 
ioned  auilior  quotes  the  following  particulars  of 
jer's  death  from  the  account  given  of  the  event 
is  kinsman,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  Mr.  Greatheed :— . 
rerting/'  .says  Dr.  Johnson,  **to  the  affliction,  as 
of  body  as  of  mind,  which  his  beloved  inmate  was 
enduring,  he  ventured  to  speak  of  his  approaching 
lution  as  the  signal  of  his  deliverance  from  both 
miseries.     After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  which 
ess  interrupted  by  the  objections  of  his  desponding 
ve  than  he  had  dared  to  hope,  he  proceeded  to  an 
vation  more  consolatory  still;  namely,  that  in  the 
I  to  which  he  was  hastening,  a  merciful  Redeemer 
prepared  unspeakable  happiness  for  all  his  children, 
herefore  for  him.    To  the  first  part  he  had  listened 
composure ;  but  the  concluding  words  were  no 
f  uttered,  than  his  passionately-expressed  entrea- 
bat  his  ^companion  would  desist  from  any  further 
trations  of  a   similar  kind,   clearly  proved  -that 
;h  it  was  on  the  eve  of  being  invested  with  angtlio 
the  darkness  of  delusion  still  veiled  his  spirit.'* 
e  narrative  of  Mr.  Greatheed  is  still  more  painful 
linute  : — "  His  young  friend  and  relative,"  he  says, 
rinced  that  Cowper  would  shortly  exchange  a 
[  of  infirmity  and  sorrow  for  a  far  more  exceeding 
it  of  glory,  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  cheer  him 
the  prospect,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  happiness 
awaited  him, — still  he  refused  to  be  comforted, 
spare  me,  spare  me,  you  know — you  know  it  to  be 
was  his  only  reply.     The  last  words  he  uttered 
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were  to  Miss  Peiowne^  dedining  a  oordiftl, — *  What  eaa 
it  ngaify  V 

^He  expired,  on  the  25ih  of  April,  1800,abont  Ibvr 
minntes  before  five  in  the  afternoon;  and  was  hnried^ 
May  the  3rd,  in  the  parish  chnroh  of  East  Derehaoi, 
where  a  monument,  the  work  of  Flaxman,  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  Lady  Hesketh,  with  the  f^i^wii^ 
affectionate  and  appropriate  inscription  by  Hayley,  wlio 
also  contributed  some  lines  to  the  tablet  raised  by  'two 
friends'  to  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Unwin  :"— 

Te,  who  with  wantntfa  fhe  pu}>]ic  trhxmph  fbtk. 

Of  talents,  dignified  by  sacred  seal. 

Here  to  devotioa's  l»ard  deroutly  just. 

Pay  your  fond  tribute  due  to  GowpOT*8  dost! 

England,  exulting  in  his  spotless  fam% 

Banks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  &T*rite  aamt  t 

Sense,  fancy,  wit,  sijfflce  not  all  to  raise 

So  clear  a  title  to  a^ection's  praise; 

His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong ; 

His  virtues  fbrm'd  the  magic  of  his  song. 

The  epitome  of  Cowper's  life  i^ow  ^ven  has  mn  to  so 
great  a  length  as  to  leave  but  little  space  for  a  review  of 
his  genius  as  a  poet,  and  his  excellence  as  a  prose  writer. 
The  extract  that  fpllows  is  Iroiu  Campbell's  '^Speei- 
mens  of  the  British  Poets  ;**  and  the  second  quotation 
b  taken  from  Willmott,  to  whose  admirable  "  Lives  of 
the  English  Sacred  Poets,"  we  are  so  largely  indebted 
in  compiling  this  volume  : — "  The  nature  of  Cowper's 
works  makes  us  peculiarly  identify  the  poet  and  the 
man  in  perusing  them.  As  an  individual,  he  was  re- 
tired and  weaned  from  the  vanities  of  the  worid  ;  and 
as  an  original  writer,  he  left  the  ambitious  and  luxn* 
riant  subjects  of  fiction  and  passion  for  those  of  real  life 
and  simple  nature,  and  for  the  development  of  his  own 
earnest  feelings  in  behalf  of  moral  and  religions  truth. 
His  language  has  such  a  masculine  idiomatic  strength, 
and  his  maimer,  whether  it  rises  into  grace  or  fUls  into 
negligence,  has  so  much  plain  and  mmiliar  freedom, 
that  we  read  no  poetry  with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its 
sentiments  having  come  from  the  author's  heart,  and  of 
the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been 
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unfeigned  and  nnexaggeiated.  He  impresses  as  with 
the  idea  of  a  being  whose  fine  spirit  had  been  lon^ 
eaongh  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to  be  polished 
by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  as  td 
retain  an  unworldly  degree  of  purity  and  simplicity. 
He  was  advanced  in  years  before  hp  became  an  author; 
bnt  his  compositions  display  a  tenderness  of  feeling  so 
joaihfully  preserved,  and  even  a  vein  of  humour  so  £bi' 
m>m  being  extinguished  by  his  ascetic  habits,  that  we 
can  scarcely  regret  his  not  having  written  them  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life :  for  he  blends  the  determination 
of  age  with  an  exquisite  and  iiigenuous  sensibiiity ;  and 
though  he  sports  very  much  with  his  subjects,  yet,  when 
he  is  in  earnest,  there  is  a  gravity  of  long-felt  convic- 
tion in  his  sentiments,  which  gives  an  unck)mmon  ripe^ 
nees  of  oliaraoter  to  his  poetry, 

'*  It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  fix  our  regsird  on  this  un- 
affectediiess  and  authenticity  of  his  works,  considered 
as  representations  of  himself  beoeLuse  he  forms  a  strik-^ 
ing  instance  of  genius  writing  the  history  of  its  own 
aednded  feelings,  reflections,  and  enjoyments,  in  a  shape 
so  interesting  as  to  engage  the  imagination  like  a  work 
of  fiotion.  He  has  invented  no  character  in  &.ble,  nor 
in  the  drama;  but  he  has  left  a  record  of'  liis  own  cha^ 
lacter,  which  forms  not  only  an  object  of  deep  sympathy^ 
but  a  subject  for  the  study  of  human  nature.  His 
Terse,  it  is  true,  considered  as  such  a  record,  abounds 
with  opposite  traits  of  severity  and  gentleiness.  of  play- 
fulness and  superstition,  of  solemnity  and  mirth,  which 
appear  almost  anomalous ;  and  there  is,  undoubtedly^ 
sometimes  an  air  of  moody  versatility  in  the  extreme 
contrasts  of  his  feelings  But  looking  to  his  poetry  as  an 
entire  structure,  it  has  a  massive  air  of  8in(serity.  It  is 
f^nnded  in  stead&st  principles  of  belief;  and,  it  wet 
may  prolong  the  architectural  metaphor,  though  its 
aiones  may  be  sometimes  gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive, 
and  its  lights  and  shadows  grotesquely  crossed,  yet 
idtogether  it  still  forms  a  vast,  various,  and  interestmg 
monnment  of  the  builder^s  mind.  Young's  works  ar^ 
Iw  devout,  as  satirical,  sometimes  as  merry  as  those  of 
Cowper;    and^  undoubtedly,  more  witty;      But  ^^ 
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melancholy  and  wit  of  Yonng  do  not  make  np  to  iu 
the  idea  of  a  conceiyable  or  natural  being.  He  has 
sketched  in  his  pages  the  ingenious,  but  incongmoos 
form  of  a  fictitious  mind — Oowper^s  soul  speaks  from 
his  volumes," 

^  To  Cowper  belongs  pre-eminently,"  says  WiU- 
mott,  "  abore  any  writer  in  onr  language,  the  title  ai 
the  'Poet  of  the  Affections.*  Campbell  compares  the 
*  Task*  to  a  playful  little  fountain,  which  gathers  magni- 
tude and  beauty  as  it  proceeds.  Oowpor  found  the 
fountain  in  his  heart.  He  has  brought  the  muse,  in 
her  most  attractive  form,  to  sit  down  by  our  hearths ; 
and  has  breathed  a  sanctity  oyer  the  daily  economy  of 
our  existence.  He  builds  up  no  magie-castles ;  he  con- 
ducts us  into  no  enchanted  gardens;  no  silrer  lutes 
sigh  through  his  verse ;  no  wings  of  fe,6iy  glisten  over 
his  page.  Instead  of  wandering  over  the  shores  of  old 
romance,  he  teaches  us  out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  and  in- 
vests with  a  delightful  charm  the  commonest  offices  of 
humanity.  He  pauses  with  no  delight  upon  the  varie- 
gated fe,ncy  of  Davenant,  the  serious  sweetness  of 
Spenser,  or  the  resplendent  visions  of  Milton;  and  he 
joyfully  exchanges  the  beautiful  pomp  of  the  Attic 
mythology  for  the  dearer  recollections  of  his  native  vil- 
lage; for  the  garden  gate  over  which  he  has  often 
hung;  the  humming  of  the  bees;  and  the  piping  of  the 
robin  in  his  own  apple-tree." 

The  most  interesting  lives  of  Cowper  are  those  by 
Haylcy,  Sou  they,  Grimshawe,  and  the  accomplished 
author  from  whose  work  the  preceding  beautiful  pas- 
sage has  been  taken.  His  criticism  on  the  various 
works  of  the  author  of  the  "  Task"  are  written  with 
great  elegance,  and  with  a  true  appreciation  of  Cowper's 
peculiar  merits.  The  concluding  passage  of  the  memoir, 
comparing  his  religious  poetry  with  that  of  Milton  and 
Young,  is  eloquent  and  impressive  : — "  In  becoming 
the  poet  of  Christianity,  Cowper  addressed  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  common  business  of  life.  He  preached  to 
us  in  our  amusements  and  occupations.  Milton,  whose 
imagination  was  irradiated  with  all  the  splendours  of 
prophecy,  and  all  ibe  beauty  of  the  eld^r  literatov^ 
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often  describes  the  rites  of  the  tnie  worship  with  a 
Grecian  ceremonial  glittering  in  the  distance,  Yoang 
frequently  dazzles  our  e^res  with  the  blaze  of  feshion^ 
or  we  allurements  of  ambition;  but  the  poetrjof  Oow- 
per  is  uniformly  reflectire,  sober,  and  harmonious.  The 
inspiration  which  Milton  found  in  the  Old  Testament  he 
finds  in  the  New ;  and  instead  of  the  terrible  threaten- 
ings  of  Isaiah,  or  the  dark  sayings  of  Ezekiel,  he  warns 
and  consoles  us  from  the  lips  of  our  Sariour,  and  builds 
np  our  lives  from  the  teaching  of  his  apostles.'^ 

Cowper's  superiority  as  a  prose  writer,  particulariy 
in  the  department  of  epistolary  composition,  has  called 
forth  many  laudatory  criticisms.  An  able  contributor 
to  ''The  Quarterly  Review"  for  1835  (probably  Southey), 
thus  speaks  on  this  point : — "  His  letters  are  inexpres- 
sibly delightful.  They  possess  excellence  sa  opposite, 
a  naive  simplicity,  arising  from  perfect  goodness  of 
heart,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  contrasted  with  a  deep 
acquaintance  with .  the  follies  and  vices  of  human 
nature,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  ridicule. 
They  unite  tbe  playfulness  of  a  child,  the  affectionate- 
ness  of  a  woman,  and  the  strong  sense  of  a  man. 
They  give  us  glimpses  of  pleasure,  so  innocent  and 
pure,  as  almost  to  realize  the  Eden  of  our  great  poet, 
eontrasted  with  horrors  so  deep,  as  even  to  exceed  his 
powers  of  imagery  to  express.  His  pathos  is  no  bright, 
cold  gleam  of  the  imagination,  but  bursts  warm  from  a 
heart  in  which  every  right  and  true  feeling  had  its 
home.  In  a  word,  he  either  writes  because  he  has 
something,  to  say — not  because  he  would  say  some- 
thing—or he  feiirly  tells  you  that  he  is  going  to  trifle ; 
and  then  his  badinage  is  the  lightest  and  most  graceful 
in  the  world."  Lord  Jeffrey,  one  of  the  founders,  and 
for  many  years  the  principal  editor,  of  "  The  Edinburgh 
Beview,'*  and  who  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
the  beauty,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  the  justice 
of  his  critical  dissertations,  has  written  in  the  same  strain 
of  animated  panegyric.  In  reference  to  Cowper's  inimit- 
able letters,  he  observes  • — "  We  have  rarely  met  with 
any  similar  C/ollection  of  superior  interest  and  beauty. 
Though  the  incidents  to  which  they  relate  be  of  t&A 
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public  magnitude  or  moment,  and  the  remarks  whidi 
they  contain  be  not  uniformly  profound  or  ori^naL 
yet  there  is  something  in  the  aweetoeas  and  iaeUity  ot 
the  diction,  and  more,  perhaps,  in  the  glimjpseB  they 
afford  of  a  benevolent  mind,  that  diffuses  a  cnarm  oyer 
the  whole  collection,  and  communicates  an  interest 
that  cannot  always  be  commanded  by  performances  of 
greater  dignity  and  pretensions.  These  letters  will 
continue  to  be  read,  long  after  the  curiosity  is  gratified| 
to  which,  perhaps,  they  owed  their  first  celebrityj  for 
the  character  with  which  they  make  us  acquainted  wiU 
always  attract  by  its  rarity,  and  engage  by  its  ele- 
gance. 

The  private  correspondence  of  Cowper,  published  in 
1823,  by  Dr.  John  Johnson,  a  distant  connexion  of  the 

Soet,  is  a  work  of  great  interest^  and  a  valuable  ad- 
ition  to  a  department  of  our  literature,  which  presenta 
a  variety  of  attractions  to  the  general  reader.  The  editor 
quotes  the  subjoined  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Oowper*a 
epistolary  style  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Hall,  whose  accuracy  of  judgment,  in  all  that  relates 
to  English  prose  composition,  no  one  will  doubt  who 
has  perused  his  own  eloquent  sermons  and  essays.  In 
writing  to  Johnson,  that  eminent  divine  observes: — 
"  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  perused  the 
letters  with  great  admiration  and  delight.  I  have 
always  considered  the  letters  of  Cowper  as  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  epistolary  style  in  our  language ;  and 
these  appear  to  me  of  a  superior  description  to  the 
former,  possessing  as  much  beauty,  with  more  piety  and 
pathos.  To  an  air  of  inimitable  ease  and  carelessness, 
they  unite  a  high  degree  of  correctness,  such  as  could 
result  only  from  the  clearest  intellect,  combined  with 
the  most  finished  taste.  I  have  scarcely  found  a  single 
word  which  is  capable  of  being  exchanged  for  a  better. 

'^ Literary  errors  lean  discern  none.  The  selection 
of  words  and  the  structure  of  the  periods  are  inimitable ; 
they  present  as  striking  a  contrast,  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived, to  the  turgid  verbosity  which  passes  at  present 
for  fine  writing,  and  which  bears  a  great  resembliuiee  to 


'Che  degeneracy  wliiioli  marks  the  tMe  of  Amteianus 
Maroellinus,  as  compared  to  tbat  of  Oicero  or  of  Livj. 
A  perpetual  effort  and  straggle  is  made  to  supply  tne 
place  of  vigour,  garisli  and  dEbzzling  colours  are  substi- 
tuted fof  chaste  ornament,  and  the  hideous  distortions  of 
weakness  for  native  strength.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
the  study  of  Oowper's  prose  may,  on  this  account,  be  as 
useful  in  forming  the  taste  of  youi^  people  as  his 
poetry." 

The  excellences  of  Cowper,  as  a  poet  of  the  first 
class,  are  ably  and  impartially  summed  up  by  Lord 
Jeffrey  in  his  review  of  Hayley : — *'  The  great  merit  of 
this  writer  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  the  boldness 
and  originality  of  his  composition,  and  in  the  fortunate 
audacity  with  which  he  has  carried  the  dominion  of 
poetry  mto  regions  that  had  been  considered  as  inacces- 
sible to  her  ambition.  The  gradual  refinement  of  taste 
had,  for  nearly  a  century,  been  weakening  the  figure 
of  original  genius.  Our  poets  had  become  timid  and 
fastidious,  and  circumscribed  themselves  both  in  the 
choice  and  the  management  of  their  subjects,  by  the 
observance  of  a  limited  number  of  models,  who  were 
thought  to  have  exhausted  all  the  legitimate  resources 
of  the  art.  Cowper  was  one  of  the  first  who  crossed 
this  enchanted  circle,  who  regained  the  natural  liberty 
of  invention,  and  walked  abroad  in  the  open  field  of 
observation  as  freely  as  those  by  whom  it  was  origi- 
nally trodden ;  he  passed  from  the  imitation  of  poets  to 
the  imitation  of  nature,  and  ventured  boldly  upon  the 
representation  of  objects  that  had  not  been  sanctified  by 
the  description  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
ordinary  occupations  and  duties  of  domestic  life,  and 
the  consequences  of  modem  manners,  in  the  common 
sceneiy  of  a  rustic  situation,  and  the  obvious  contem- 
plation of  our  public  institutions,  he  has  found  a  multi- 
tude of  subjects  for  ridicule  and  reflection,  for  pathetic 
and  picturesque  description,  for  moral  declamation,  and 
devotional  rapture,  that  would  have  been  looked  upon 
with  disdain,  or  with  despair,  by  most  of  our  poetical 
adventurers.  He  took  as  wide  a  range  in  language,'  too, 
as  in  matter;  and^  shaking  off  the  taivdr^  «tL<sQas:^i»a&K% 
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of  tliat  poetical  dliction  which  had  aeaily  ledaced  the 
art  to  the  skilfid  eollocatioii  of  a  set  of  appropriated 
phraeee,  he  made  ne  Bcmple  to  set  down  in  Terse  ereiy 
expression  that  would  have  been  admitted  in  proee,  and 
4o  take  adyantage  of  all  the  varieties  with  which  our 
laoffoage  coold  supply  him.'' 

Shaw's  ''OatliDes  of  Eoglish  Literature"  may  be 
referred  to  for  an  excellent  analjBisof  <}owpei^8  works. 


JAMES   BEATTIE. 

BoBV,  178S;  Dixd,  1808. 

Thj  ihadM,  thy  silence  now  be  mine. 
Thy  charms  my  only  theme ; 
ICy  haant  the  hollow  cliflE^  whose  pine 
Wares  o'er  the  gloomy  stream ; 
Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  graj 
Breaks  fiiHnihe  rostling  Itougbe, 
And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repose. 

From  BeattU^t  FMm  ^ReOrtmtA 

This  pleasing  poet  and  eminent  moralist  was  bom  on 
October  25,  1735,  at  Laurencekirk,  in  the  county  of 
Kiacardine,  in  Scotland.  He  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  good  character  and  cultivated  intellect,  bat  of 
an  humble  rank  in  life.  His  father  kept  a  small  shop 
in  the  town  of  which  his  son  James  was  a  native,  and 
rented  a  little  £irm  contiguous  to  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  acquirements  for  his  station,  and  had  received 
Jthe  advantage  of  a  good,  plain  education  in  one  of  the 
Scotch  parochial  schools.  James  lost  his  father  when 
ho  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  placed 
him  at  an  elemen^nr  seminary  in  the  village.  His 
progress  appears  to  have  been  rapid  for  his  years,  for 
he  exhibited  a  decided  taste  for  poetical  composition  at 
a  very  early  period;  and  before  he  was  tenyears  old« 
took  ^reat  deligLt  in  reading  translations  of  Homer  ana 
YirgiL  He  became  a  student  at  Marischal  College^ 
Aberdeen,  in  1749,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  where  he 
was  placed  partly  by  the  assistance  of  his  elder  bn>- 
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tber,  David  Beattie,  and  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  scholar  in  the  Greek  class,  under  Br.  Blackall. 
In  addition  to  the  nsual  academical  course/  he  in- 
fitructed  himself  in  Italian,  and  evinced  great  industry 
in  the  acquisition  of  various  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  &um  sdlowed  him  by  his  mother  for  his  education 
being  limited,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  of  the 
bursaries  in  college,  which  enabled  him  to  complete  his 
academical  course.  In  1753  he  got  his  degree  as  Mas- 
ter of  Arts ;  and  accepted  the  office  of  parish  clerk  and 
schocdmaster,  at  the  village  of  Fordoun,  about  six  miles 
distant  from  Laurencekirk,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grampian  mountains.  He  looked  forward  to  becoming 
a  minister  of  the  Scotch  church ;  and  with  that  view, 
he  continued  to  attend  the  divinity  lectures  ut  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  The  spot  where  he  then 
resided;  was  remarkable  for  the  wildness  and  beauty  of 
its  scenery.  He  loved  to  contemplate  nature  in  all  its 
variety;  and  it  was  here  he  first  indulged  in  his  passion 
for  poetry.  His  early  effusions  attracted  the  fgivourable 
notice  of  Lord  Monboddo,  Mr.  Garden,  afterwards  Lord, 
Gardenstown,  and  other  literary  characters.  By  means 
of  the  reputation  he  there  acquired,  he  procured  the  situa- 
tion of  IJsher  in  the  grammar  school  at  Aberdeen,  and 
in  1760  that  of  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Marischal  College,  where  he  was  formerly  a  student. 
'This  appointment  he  soon  after  exchanged  for  that  of 
the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic — 
branches  of  knowledge  which  he  cultivated  with  dili- 
gence and  eminent  success.  He  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  University,  where  he  enjoyed  the  inti- 
macy of  many  distinguished  literary  men. 

In  the  summer  of  1760  he  paid  a  visit  to  London, 
and  published  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  the  recep- 
tion was  favourable,  though  he  did  not  think  so  highly 
of  their  merits  as  the  public.  In  1767  he  formed  a 
onion  with  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Dun,  rector  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Aberdeen,  which  proved  an  unhappy 
one.  Soon  after  his  marriage  his  wife  was  afflicted 
with  mental  derangement,  and  confined  in  a  lunatic 
ac^lum.     He  was  ardently  devoted  \.o  >i\!L^  ^\.^^  tA 
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metaphysics;  i^nd  cultivated,  as  congenial  with  Ms  taste^ 
the  society  of  Beid,  the  celebzated  author  of  an  ^Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind,"  and  of  Campbell,  the  writer  of 
an  ''ijssaj  on  Miracles^ — ^men  who  had  distiagnished 
themselves  in  philosophical  researches.  These  cixcom- 
fitances  led  to  the  public9.tion,  in  1770,  of  his  ^  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Tmi^  in  Opposi- 
tion to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism," — a  work  which 
gained  him  considerable  reputation,  and  was  deemed 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  interests  of  religion.  It 
was  so  popular,  that  in  four  years  five  large  editions 
were  sold;  and  it  was  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages.  It  was  regarded  as  a  triumphant  reply  to 
Hume,  Helvetius,  and  other  infidel  writers.  The 
friends  of  Hume*s  sceptical  views  assailed  the  work  with 
unsparing  severity.  Amongst  other  able  combataots. 
Dr.  Priestly  entered  the  field  of  controversy  as  an  op- 
ponent of  loeattie.  He  replied  to  their  arguments  with 
temper,  judgment,  and  moderation,  adhering  to  his 
opinions  with  unyielding  firmness.  In  return  for  these 
succesi^ul  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  he 
secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Doctor  Johnson, 
Hurd,  and  other  eminent  writers.  The  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  o£ 
Laws;  and  George  III.,  as  a  mark  of  the  high  value  ho 
attached  to  the  work,  honoured  him  with  an  interview, 
and  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year. 

Beattie  was  singulany  disinterested  and  conscien- 
tious. He  frequently  refused  pecuniary  fiivours  from 
his  numerous  patrons.  Orders  in  the  Church  of  Sn^ 
land  were  three  times  ofiered  to  him,  under  the  highest 
patronage  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  but  firmly  de<£ned. 
One  of  his  principal  reasons  for  refusing  preferment 
was,  as  he  stated  to  Dr.  Porteus,  lest  his  motives  mi^t 
be  suspected  for  writing  his  "  Essay  on  Truth.*  The 
first  book  of  his  ''  Minstrel,"  which  was  the  poem  that 
established  his  £i.me,  was  published  in  1770.  The 
second  part  appeared  in  1774,  and  was  equally  well 
received.  A  new  edition  of  his  "Essay  on  Truth" 
came  out  at  the  same  time,  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
assays  on  ^  Poetry  and  'NLu&vc^  v>u  "  lAM^hter  uid  Lov 
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diorous  Composition,'*  and  on  tlie  ''  TJtilitj  of  Olassioil 
Learning."  These  were  saeceeded,  in  1783,  bj  a 
volume  of  "  Critical  Dissertations"  on  rarioas  subjects ; 
in  1786,  bjjr  a  treatise  on  the  ''  Evidences  of  the  Ohria- 
tian  Religion;"  and  in  1790  and  1793,  bj  two  volumes 
on  ''  Moral  Science.*'  His  only  remaining  publication 
was  an  edition  of  the  juvenile  work  of  the  elder  of  his 
two  sons,  who  died  of  consumption  in  1790.  H;s 
youngest  and  only  surviving  son  soon  followed  his 
brother  to  the  ^ve,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

One  of  his  biographers,  Carey,*  has  observed,  that 
*'  the  sole  consolation  with  which  the  world  could  no:w 
supply  Beattie  was,  that  if  his  sons  had  lived,  he  might 
have  seen  them  a  prey  to  that  miserable  distemper 
under  which  their  mother  was  still  labouring.  From 
this  total  bereavement  he  sometimes  found  a  short 
relief  in  the  estrangement  of  his  own  mind,  which  re- 
fused to  support  the  recollection  of  such  a  load  of  sor- 
row.** These  domestic  afflictions  gradually  broke  down 
his  mind  and  spirits.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  he  sought  to  forget  his  sorrows  in  fits  of  intempe- 
rance. In  1799  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke, 
from  which  he  partially  recovered;  but  from  that  period 
until  1803  he  had  repeated  attacks  of  the  same  malady, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  the  month  of  August  of 
that  year,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  interred, 
according  to  his  own  desire,  fy  the  side  of  his  two 
sons,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Aberdeen* 
Sir  William  Forbes  has  published  his  life  and  corree- 
Dondence  ;  and  to  his  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  a 
full  review  of  Beattie's  character  as  a  philosopher,  a 
entio,  and  a  poet.  He  had  fewer  defects  m  his  private 
character  than  are  found  amongst  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. He  was  honourable  and  disinterested,  tender  in 
the  dischar^  of  his  domestic  duties,  kind  to  his  pupils, 
and  £adthfuT  to  his  friends.  To  those  from  whom  he 
had  received  fkvours  he  was  grateful ;  and  his  charity 
was  as  generous  as  it  was  unostentatious.  The  "Min- 
streT*  may  be  classed  among  the  most  popular  of  our 

•  Otftj*!  '<  Urei  of  tht  PotU.* 
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Enfflish  poems ;  and  his  pretty  ballad  of  tE«  ''  Hennii*' 
wm  always  be  admired  lor  the  piety  of  the  sentiment^ 
and  the  melodious  flaw  of  the  versification.  The 
former  work,  upon  which  Beattie's  fame  now  rests,  is, 
as  he  has  descnbed  it,  a  didactic  poem,  in  the  Spense- 
rian stanaa,  designed  to  "  trace  the  progress  of  a  poeti- 
cal genius,  born  m  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning 
of  rancy  and  reason  till  that  period  at  which  he  may 
be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the  worM  as  a 
minstrel." 

The  following  anecdote  is  interesting,  and  deserves 
to  be  remembered  : — ''In  the  early  training  of  his  eldest 
and  beloved  son,  Dr.  Beattie  adopted  an  expedient  of  a 
romantic  and  interesting  doscription.  His  object  was, 
to  give  him  the  first  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  his 
method,  as  Dr.  Porteus,  bishop  of  London>  remarked, 
'  had  all  the  imagination  of  Eousseau,  without  his  folly 
and  extravagance.'  ' Ho  had,'  says  Boattio,  'readied  his 
fifth  (or  sixth)  year,  knew  the  al[)habet,  and  could  read 
a  littlo,  but  had  received  no  particular  information  with 
respect  to  the  Author  of  his  beings  because  I  thought 
he  could  not  yet  understand  such  information,  and  be- 
cause I  had  learned,  from  my  own  experience,  tliat  to 
be  made  to  repeat  words  not  understood  is  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  faculties  of  a  young  mind.  In  the 
corner  of  a  little  garden,  without  informing  any  person 
of  the  circumstance,  I  wrote  in  the  mould,  with  my 
finger,  the  three  initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  sowing 
garden  cresses  in  the  furrows,  covered  up  the  seed,  and 
smoothed  the  ground.  Ton  days  after  he  came  running 
to  mo,  and  witli  astonishment  in  his  countenance,  told 
me  that  his  name  was  growing  in  the  garden.  I  smiled 
at  the  rei)ort,  and  seciued  inclined  to  disregard  it ;  but 
he  insisted  on  me  going  to  see  what  had  happened. 
'*  Yes,"  said  I,  carelessly,  on  coming  to  the  plaice ;  "  I 
see  it  is  so ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  notice; 
it  is  more  chance,"  and  I  wont  away.  He  followed 
me,  and  taking  hold  of  my  coat,  said  with  some  ear- 
nestness, **  It  could  not  be  more  cbO'nco,«for  that  some- 
body must  have  contrived  matters  so  as  to  produce  it* 
2  protend  not  to  g\\<^  \i'v«  yfords  or  my  own,  for  I  hare 
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forgotten  both,  but  1  give  tbe  substance  of  wbat  passed 
between  us  in  such  language  as  we  both  understood. 
"  So  you  think/'  I  said,  **  that  what  appears  so  regular 
as  the  letters  of  your  name  cannot  be  by  chance)^ 
"Yes,^'  said  he  with  firmness,  "  I  think  so  T  "Look 
at  yourself/'  I  replied,  "a.nd  consider  yeur  hands  and 
fingers,  your  legs  and  feet,  and  other  limbs ;  are  they 
not  regular  in  their  appearance,  and  useful  to  you)** 
He  said  they  were.  "  Came  you  then  hither,"  said  I, 
""by  chance  ?"  "  No,"  he  answered,  *'  that  cannot  be ; 
something  must  have  made  me."  "And  who  is  that 
something  V*  I  asked.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  (I 
took  particular  notice  that  he  did  not  say,  as  Bousseau 
fancies  a  child  in  like  circumstances  woidd  say,  that  his 
parents  made  him.)  I  had  now  gained  the  point  I 
aimed. at,  and  saw  lathis  reason  taught  him  (though 
he  could  not  so  express  it)  that  what  begins  to  be  muist^ 
have  a  cause,  and  that  what  is  formed  with  regularity 
must  have  an  intelligent  cause.  I  therefore  told  him 
the  name  of  the  Great  Being  who  made  him  and  all 
■the  world,  concerning  whose  adorable  nature  I  gave 
him  such  information  as  I  thought  he  could  in  some 
measure  comprehend.  The  lesson  affected  him  deeply, 
and  he  never  forgot  either  it  or  the  circumstance  that 
introduced  it.* " 

The  subjoined  observations,  by  one  of  Dr.  Beattie's 
biographers,  are  a  just  tribute  to  the  goodness  of  his 
character,  and  the  value  of  his  contributions  to  our 
poetical  and  philosophical  literature : — "  The  com- 
plexion of  his  mind  will  be  found  in  his  works, 
which  disclose  the  poet,  the  good  man,  and  the 
true  Christian.  His  ^MinstreP  is  a  poem  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  language,  for  purity 
and  pathos  of  sentiment,  and  for  richness  and  truth  of 
description.  And  a  most  interesting  piece  of  informa- 
tion is,  that  in  the  character  of  Edwin  he  has  deline- 
ated himself  as  he  was  in  his  younger  days.  'I  have 
made  him,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  take  pleasure 
in  the  scenes  in  which  I  took  pleasure,  and  entertain 
the  sentiments  similar  to  those  of  which  even  in  my 
early  youth  I  had  repeated  expeiiencQ.     'Bi^  y^^^^^ 
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trritings  are  yoluminous.  Of  these,  his  Essay  on 
Trutib — on  Poetry  and  Music — on  Laughter  and  Ludi- 
orous  Composition — on  Classical  Learning — on  Memory 
and  Imagmation — on  Breaming — on  the  Theory  of 
Language— on  Fable  and  Eomance — on  the  Attach- 
ments of  Kindred — and  his  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  display  many  instances 
of  a  vigorous  understanding,  of  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment, of  extensive  information,  of  sound  criticism,  and 
of  sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  set  off  with  an  elegant 
and  animated  style ;  so  that  his  works  are,  perhaps,  as 
well  fitted  as  any  in  the  language  for  initiating  the 
young  student  in  the  various  branches  of  mental  philo- 
sophy. 

"  In  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth  he  has  been  charged 
with  railing,  rather  than  reasoning,  and  with  having 
interlarded  his  language  too  profusely  with  the  pun- 
gency of  acrimony,  for  the  uninterrupted  coolness 
becoming  a  philosophical  discussion.  But  in  this 
(whether  defensibly  or  not,  is  a  different  question)  he 
acted  from  principle,  and  not  from  passion.  He  viewed 
his  antagODists  in  the  light  that  we  view  the  thief  or 
the  robber,  who  endeavours  to  deprive  us  of  our  pro- 
perty; and  conceiving  that  they  had  intentionally 
attempted  the  most  irreparable  of  injuries,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  their  attacks  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a 
warm  earnestness  of  manner.  But  whoever  will  read 
his  letters  on  this  subject,  contained  in  Sir  William 
Forbes's  memoir  of  his  life,  will  soon  be  satisfied  that 
he  was  incapable  of  cherishing  a  hostile  disposition  in 
his  heart.*'  The  memoir  of  Beattie  in  "  The  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica"  is  copious  and  interesting,  and  con- 
tains all  the  material  hcis  in  the  history  of  his  life, 
with  some  admirable  remarks  on  his  character  and 
works.  The  biographical  sketch  of  him  in  Carey's 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,  from  which  ttie  materials  in  this 
short  notice  have  been  principally  taken,  is  also  worthy 
of  perusal 
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Born,  1743;  J>ixd,  1825^ 

Bright-eyed  £etncj  hovering  o*er« 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  hiim.'^Otaf. 

Anna  tiETiTiA  Barbauld  is  known  io  th^  Kteraiy  world 
as  one  of  the  most  classical^  elegant^  and  useful  writeni 
of  her  time ;  and  whose  moral  excellences  and  unaffected 
piety,  endeared  her  to  the  admirers  of  genius  and  of 
virtue.  She  was  the  eldest  child  and  only  daughter  of 
the  Bey;  John  Aikin,  a  dissenting  clergyman  of  con- 
siderahle  reputation,  and  a  man  of  attainments  and 
unblemished  character.  She  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
June^  1743,  at  the  village  of  Kil worth  Harcourt,  in 
Leicestershire.  There  are  some  children  who  evince  a 
love  of  books,  and  a  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge^  from  their  earliest  infeLucy.  Mrs.  Barbauld  was 
QiHd  of  this  class.  Quick  in  her  conceptions,  and 
lively  in  her  fancy,  she  was  aJways  anxious,  even  from 
her  childhood,  to  learn  something  useful  Her  intelli- 
gent mother  alludes  to  this  circumstance,  in  one  of  her 
letters,  in  these  words :  ''  I  once  indeed  knew  a  little 

frrl  who  was  as  eager  to  learn  as  her  instructors  could 
.  e  to  teach  her;  and  who,  at  two  years  old,  could  read 
sentences  and  little  stories  in  her  wise  book,  roundly, 
without  spelling;  and  in  half  a  year  more  could  read 
as  well  as  most  women.''  This  precocity  of  intellect  did 
not  disappear  with  advancing  years,  but  manifested 
itself  during  every  period  of  her  life.  She  was  not  sent 
to  school  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  her  education.  In 
her  excellent  and  accomplished  mother,  she  found  both 
an  affectionate  parent  and  a  skilful  instructor ;  whilst  her 
father^  who  had  great  experience  and  eminent  qualifi- 
cations as  a  preacher,  superintended,  with  anxious  soli- 
^tude,  her  studies  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there  existed  a  very 
general  prejudice  against  permitting  females  to  become^ 
learned,  especially  in  the  classical  languages  of  antiquity. 
Miss  Aikin  disregarded  this  prejudice,  then  so  premient) 
and  induced  her  &ther  to  extend  the  \m\\a  oi  \scsAi^ 
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education,  in  her  case,  by  permitting  her  to  study  Latin 
and  Greek,  in  which,  with  his  assistance,  she  soon  be- 
came proficient.  The  removal  of  Dr.  Aikin,  in  1758,  to 
Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  where  he  undertook  the 
office  of  classical  tutor  in  a  highly  respectable  dissenting 
academy,  was  the  fortunate  means  of  placing  his  accom- 
plished daughter,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  a  wider  and 
more  congenial  sphere  for  the  cultivation  of  her  mind^ 
and  the  active  exercise  of  her*  talents.  The  society  at 
Warrington  was  agreeable  to  her  taste,  and  comprised  a 
large  circle  of  persons,  who  afterwards  became  eminent 
bo&  in  science  and  literature.  Amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestly  and 
Dr.  Enfield.  Her  genius  was  fostered,  and  her  juvenile 
literary  efforts  were  encouraged  by  these  intellectual 
associates.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1761,  her  brother, 
a  man  of  liberal  education  and  superior  abilities,  re- 
turned to  Warrington,  after  several  years  of  absence,  to 
pursue  his  profession.  He  admired  the  talents  and 
loved  the  virtues  of  his  sister;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  his  pleasure  to  watch  her  literary  pro- 
gress, and  anticipate  her  fame. 

Mrs.  Barbauld's  earliest  attempts  in  verse  were  shown 
to  a  select  number  of  her  friends,  who  had  sufiicient 
discernment  to  recognise  their  merits.  The  author 
was  unafiectedly  modest,  and  hesitated  to  appear  before 
the  public  in  that  character.  Her  brother  overcame  her 
scruples,  and  by  his  earnest  advice  she  was  induced  to 
publish  her  "Miscellaneous  Poems,"  which  were  printed 
at  the  Warrington  press,  and  appeared  in  1773.  The 
reception  given  to  the  first  production  of  this  young 
and  provincial  writer  was  cordial  in  the  extreme.  Four 
editions  of  the  work  were  called  for  within  one  year; 
and  Miss 'Aikin  was  talked  of,  and  applauded  in  the 
most  distinguished  literary  circles.  Her  brother,  prond 
of  the  success  which  his  sister's  work  had  achieved,  and 
which  he  had  confidently  predicted,  now  urged  her  to 
collect  her  prose  pieces,  and  to  join  him  in  making  a 
small  volume,  which  appeared  also  in  the  same  yeari 
under  the  title  of ''  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  I^rose,  by  J. 
and  A.  L.  Aikin."*    Theae  eseays,  written  with  elegance 
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and  grace,  laid  the  foundation  of  Miss  Aikin's  higH 
reputation  in  literature.  Her  .further  efforts  as  an 
author  were  interrupted  by  her  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  1774.  Her  husband  waa  the  Ber.  Bechemoni 
^arbauld,  a  French  Protestant,  and  who,  though  brought' 
up  as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  changed  his 
religious  views,  and  became  minister  of  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation at  Palgrave,  near  Diss,  in  Suffolk.  Immedi* 
ately  before  his  marriage,  Mr.  Barbauld  announced  his 
intention  of  opening  a  boarding  school — an  object  which 
he  soon  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  and  wi^  a  degree 
of  success  that  seldom  attends  similar  undertakings. 
Among  the  first  pupils  he  received  was  William  Taylor, 
Esq.,  of  Norwich,  afterwards  known  to  the  world  by 
several  works,  exhibiting  original  thought  and  extensive 
learning.  Mrs.  Barbauld  assisted  her  husband  not  only 
in  the  domestic,  but  the  literary  management  of  the 
academy.  English  composition  and  geography  were  the 
departments  she  selected.  Her  skill  and  success  in  im- 
parting instruction  in  these  essential  branches  were 
remarkable,  and  had  the  effect  of  contributing  largely 
to  the  reputation  of  her  husband's  seminary. 

l%e  excellent  plan  she  adopted  is  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  all  teachers,  whether  in  private  feuniHes  or  public 
schools,  and  is  thus  described  by  her  accomplishea  bio- 
grapher, Miss  Lucy  Aikin  : — *'  On  Saturdays  the  boys 
were  called  in  separate  classes  to  her  apartments ;  she  read 
to  them  a  fable,  a  short  story,  or  a  moral  essay,  and  then 
sent  them  back  into  the  school-room  to  write  it  out  on 
the  slates  in  their  own  words.  Each  exercise  was  sepa- 
rately examined  by  her;  the  faults  of  grammar  were 
obliterated,  the  vulgarisms  were  chastened,  the  idle  epi- 
thets were  cancelled,  and  a  distinct  reason  was  always 
assigned  for  every  correction.  In  the  department  of 
geography,  she  relieved  the  dryness  of  a  study,  seldom 
rendered  interesting  to  children,  by  so  many  lively 
strokes  of  description,  and  such  luminous  and  attractive 
views  of  the  connexion  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  with 
the  revolutions  of  empires,  with  national  manners,  and 
with  the  natural  history  of  animals,  that  those  impressive 
leotnres  were  always  remembered  by  lieic  au^\Vst&  \««^ 
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ignoBg  tlieir  tasks  thftn  tbeir^easures.**  Msb.  Barbanld 
coDtinued  for  eloTen  years  to  fill  thia  hoDoiufable  poet  in 
Ler  huBbaad's  eohoof.  Daring  that  time  eke  did  not 
produce  any  other  poetical  work;  buf^  having  no  chil- 
dren of  her  own^  she  adopted  a  nephew^  the  son  of  Dr, 
Aikin;  and  ''for  the  use  of  her  litUe  Charles,"  sajs  the 
writer  of  her  lifoi  **  she  composed  those  'Earlj  Lessons^' 
which  have  justly  gained  for  her  the  love  of  both 
parents  and  children — a  work  which  may  safely  be 
asserted  to  have  formed  an  era  in  the  art  of  eariy  in* 
struction,  and  to  stand  yet  unrivalled  amidst  number- 
less imitations." 

She  formed  a  class  of  very  little  boys,  whose  English 
education  was  exclusively  committed  to  her  care. 
Among  her  pupils  were  Lord  Denman,  the  late  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench;  and  the  celebrated  Sir 
William  Qell,  whose  researches  as  an  antiquarian  are 
well  known  and  appreciated.  It  was  for  this  class  she 
published  her  beautiful  "  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children,** 
which  are  admirably  adapted  in  their  stylo  to  the  minds 
of  the  young,  and  calculated  to  make  strong  impressions 
of  pure  and  ardent  piety.  In  the  autumn  of  1785,  Mr. 
Barbauld  determined  upon  closing  his  acs^emy,  and 
enioyinff  a  complete  relaxation  from  the  businoss  of 
tuition,  by  travelling  on  the  Continent  with  his  amiable 
wife.  On  her  return  to  England,  she  wrote  several  able 
pamphlets  on  political  subjects.  She  was  a  sincere 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  and  opposed  to  slavery  in  whatever  form 
it  appeared.  Accordingly,  she  employed  her  pen  in  sup- 
porting the  repeal  of  the  "  Test  and  Corporation  Acts," 
which  were  afterwards  abolished,  and  relieved  all 
classes  of  dissenters  from  the  civil  and  political  disa- 
bilities under  which  they  so  long  laboured.  She  also 
addressed  a  poetical  epistle  to  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  on  the 
rejection  of  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  poor  negroes  to  freedom  are 
spiritedly  defended. 

In  1792  was  published  Dr.  Aikin's  admirable  work, 
^'Evenings  at  Home,"  so  justly  prized  by  all  intelligent 
children;   and  she  contributed  to  it  about  fourteen 
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{pieces,  which  display,  in  an  attraetivd  lights  her  peon*- 
iar  talents  in  prepanng  works  for  the  joung.  For  some 
years  afterwards  she  ceased  to  write  for  the  puhlio,  except 
on  two  occasions^  when  she  composed  critical  essays, 
prefixed  to  Akenside*B  ''Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,** 
and  to  the  ''Odes  of  Collins.**  Mr.  Barhauld  accepted, 
in  1802,  the  charge  of  a  dissenting  cougreffation  at 
Newington  Green;  formerly  nnder  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Price,  an  able  preacher  belonging  to  the 
Arian  connexion.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  this  event,  Mrs*  Barbauld  published 
** Selections  from  the  'Spectator,'  'Tatler,'  and  'Free- 
holder;' with  a  preliminary  essay,  and  interesting 
notices  of  the  various  contributors."  These  sketches  are 
written  in  a  graceful  and  lively  style,  and  present  a 
favourable  specimen  of  her  critical  powers.  During  the 
same  years  she  edited  the  "Letters  of  Eichardson,  the 
eminent  novelist,  to  which  she  appended  an  account  ol 
his  life.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly 
attached,  became  the  victim  of  mental  derangement,  and 
he  died  in  1808.  She  wrote  an  affecting  dirge  on  this 
melancholy  bereavement,  and  published  a  sketch  of  his 
character  in  "The  Monthly  Repository  of  Theology  and 
Qeneni  Literature/'  She  submitted,  with  Christian 
composure  and  strength  of  mind,  to  this  dispensation  of 
Providence,  and  sought  for  consolation  in  religion  and 
in  literary  occupation. 

In  1810,  she  edited  a  collection  of  the  British  novel- 
ists, with  a  preliminary  dissertation,  and  biographical 
and  critical  notices.  In  the  following  year,  she  brought 
tut  the  "Female  Speaker,"  a  compilation  of  prose 
and  verse,  for  the  improvement  of  young  ladies.  This 
useful  little  work  was  followed  by  her  poem,  entitled 
"Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,**  the  most  elaborate 
and  spirited  of  her  poetical  compositions.  It  had  a 
special  reference  to  the  political  events  of  that  day; 
and  thongh  her  gloomy  predictions  have  not  been 
verified  by  subsequent  events,  yet  no  candid  mind  will 
donbt  the  purity  of  her  motives,  or  the  sincerity  of  her 
patriotic  feelings.  No  incident  afterwards  occurred,  in 
the  remaining  years  of  her  long  life,  Q!s]AiTL\^lQt:  \ivif>^^^- 
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lar  notice.  Her  death  took  place  in  1825,  at  Stoke 
liewingtoD,  in  her  eightjHsecond  year.  She  retained 
her  intellects  onimpabed  to  the  last  moment  of  her 
existence.  Her  passage  to  the  tomb  was  smooth,  and 
her  release  &om  the  infirmities  of  age,  a  passport  to 
^another  and  a  better  world.''  How  applicable  to  this 
tranquil  scene  of  the  departure  of  a  good  Christian,  are 
her  own  touching  lines  on  the  ^^  Death  of  the  Virtuous :** 

Sweet  is  fhe  aeene  when  Tktae  diesi 
When  sinks  anghteous  soul  to  rest, 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes, 
How  gpently  heares  th'  expiring  breast 

So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er^ 

So  gentiy  shuts  the  eye  of  day ; 

So  dies  the  wave  along  the  shore. 

Triumidiant  smiles  tiie  victor  brow, 
Panned  by  some  angel's  purple  wing  ; 
Where  is,  O  grave !  thy  victory  now ; 
And  where,  insidious  death,  thy  stingi 

A  collection  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  works  was  published 
after  her  death  by  her  brother's  family.  Her  life  has 
been  since  written  by  her  niece,  Lucy  Aikin,  with  great 
feeling.  She  has  evinced  judgment  and  discrimination 
in  the  accurate  estimate  she  formed  of  her  aunt*s  cha- 
racter and  intellectual  qualifications.  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
hymns  will  have  a  lasting  popularity.  They  are  com- 
posed with  simplicity  and  fervour,  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  devotion,  entirely  free  from  gloom  and  sectarian 
exclusion.  Her  qualifications  as  an  author  are  correctly 
described  by  her  talented  relative,  from  whose  memoir 
of  her  life,  the  foregoing  summary  has  been  abridged : — 
^'The  classical  elegance  and  correctness,  the  brilliancy 
and  play  of  fancy,  the  elevation  of  sentiment,  the  love 
of  freedom,  and  the  high  devotional  spirit  which  breathe 
through  the  strains  of  this  accomplished  poet,  give  a  tme 
picture  of  her  mind  and  manners.  She  was  alike  free 
from  vanity,  from  pride,  and  from  envy;  candid,  mild, 
and  courteous;  she  won  general  esteem;  and  such  was 
her  constancy  and  fidelity,  that  she  was  never  known 
to  alienate  a  friend,  or  drop  a  friendship.** 
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MICHAEL  BRUCE. 

Born,  1746;  Dud,  1767. 

Thus  sang  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  fields 
\  And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetio  ground  I 

•  Far  from  his  fliiends  he  stray'd,  recording  thus 

(  The  dear  remembrance  of  his  native  fields 

1  To  cheer  the  tedious  night ;  while  slow  diseasa 

Prey'd  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 

Of  dark  December  shook  his  humble  cot. 

Trs  kistoiy  of  this  gifted  .and  unfortunate  young  poet 
is  short  and  mournful.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
fuid  affecting  essays  in  Dr.  Drake's  ^'Literary  Hours/' 
a  work  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  referred  in 
these  pages,  is  his  able  review  of  the  life,  writings,  and 
ganias  of  Michael  Bruce.  The  following  just  observa- 
tions are  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  biographical 
sketch  of  one,  respecting  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
woilds  of  Beattie : — 

In  life's  lone- vale  remote  he  pined  alone. 
Then  4ropp-'d  into  the  grave. 

Dr.  Drake  observes :  "  A  detail  of  the  efforts  of  genius, 
in  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  various  obstacles  which 
poverty  and  seclusion  create,  has  been  ever  contem- 
plated with  interest  by  the  feeling  mind,  and  peculiarly 
80,  when,  after  the  display  of  early  and  exquisite  talent, 
death,  the  usual  consequence  of  unavailing  struggles 
with  penury  and  distress,  closes,  in  the  spring  of  life, 
the  delusive  paintings  of  a  warm  imagination,  the  career 
of  honest  fame  and  literary  ambition.  The  amiable 
poet^  on  whose  life  and  conuposltions  we  have  under- 
taken to  deliver  a  few  remarks,  unfortunately  presents 
this  very  picture;  a  melancholy  instance  of  a  delicate 
constitution  and  ^eat  mental  powers,  sinking  beneath 
the  pressure  of  indigence  and  uncongenial  employment." 
Brace  was  born  on  the  27th  of  March,  1746,  in  a  remote 
villaffe  of  Einrosshire,  in  Scotland.  His  parents  were 
hmnDle  in  their  position,  simple  and  innocent  in  their 
lives*  His  feither  was  a  poor  weaver,  who,  by  the 
praotioe  of  rigid  economy,  was  enabled  to  give  his  son 
Michael  a  liberal  education,  with  the  view  of  ^t^-^^Oiz^s^i, 
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him  for  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  QospeL  Fr 
early  period,  the  ingenious  hoj  displayed  a  tal€ 
poetry,  and  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge.  H< 
the  works  of  oar  most  eminent  poets  with  a  lively 
of  their  beauties,  and  pursued  his  academical  s 
with  unceasing  assiduity. 

After  loaying  the  grammar-school,  at  J^inross, 
Bruce  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he 
his  way,  in  the  midst  of  discouragement  and  pove: 
tiie  University  of  Edinburgh.     His  fiither  Uras  i 
to  make  him  any  allowance  to  defray  the  ezpe 
his  collegiate  education;  and  he  was,  therefore^ 
pelted  to  keep  a  small  Tillage  school.    With  the  i 
profits  gleaned  from  this  humble  occupation,  ho 
^led  manfully  to  support  himself,  and  to  advance 
literary  career.     Bruce  was  indebted  to  two  firiei 
considerable  ability  in  their  sphere  of  life,  for  tl 
tensive  information  he  acquired  on  subjects  of  a'lil 
nature.     The  first  of  these  was  a  Mr.  David  Am 
intelligent  farmer,  who  resided  on  the  banks  of 
leven.     It  was  he  who  nourished  in  the  mind  < 
young  poet  a  taste  for  his  favourite  art  by  lendin, 
the  works  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and 
The  other  individual  was  Mr.  I)avid  Pearson,  a  n 
vigorous  intellectual  powers  and  cultivated  taste,  1 
near  Bruce,  in  the  vicinity  of  Einnesswood.     in 
agreeable  and  improving  society,  he  passed  much 
time  while  in  the  country,  and  derived  great  ben< 
his  studies  from  their  judicious  advice.     He  also  fc 
an  intimacy,  when  at  school,  with  two  worthy  cl 
ters  of  similar  feelings  and  pursuits,  Mr.  Qeorge 
derson,  and  Mr.  Dryburgh.     Amongst  his  college 
panions  was  Logan  the  poet;  and  it  is  still  a  dis 
question,  whether  the  exquisite  verses  on  the  ''Cht 
were  not  the  composition  of  young  Bruce.     H€ 
delicate  from  his  childhood,  and  of  a  melancholy 
perament.     There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  tn 
pecuniary  necessities  aggravated  the  disease  of  i 
he  died.     His  brief  and  sad  career  soon  terminat 
an  attack  of  consumption,  which  cut  short  his  1: 
his  twenty-first  year. 
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Mr.  Oampbelly  in  his  brief  biography  of  this  sweet 
tetf  feelingly  observes : — "  Under  the  toils  of  a  day 
id  evening  school,  and  without  the  comforts  that 
[ght  have  mitigated  disease,  Michael  Bruce  mentions 
B  situation  to  a  friend  in  a  touching  but  resigned 
anner.  He  had  cherished  sanguine  hopes  of  happi- 
laa,  poor  youth,  in  his  little  village  school;  but  ne 
ems  to  have  been  ill-encouragect  by  his  employers, 
id  complains  that  he  had  no  company,  but  what  was 
>r8e  than  solitude.  During  the  winter  he  quitted  his 
booly  and  returned  to  his  fiither*s  house,  where  he 
igered  only  a  few  months,  till  ho  expired.  In  the 
hree  of  the  spring,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  elegy  on 
e  prospect  of  his  own  dissolution,  a  most  interesting 
Uo  of  his  amiable  feelings  and  fortitude.**  It  required 
I  ordinary  firmness  in  a  young  man  of  susceptible 
elings,  not  only  to  contemplate  his  death  with  com* 
Niore  and  resignation,  but  to  write  so  affecting  a  poem 
i  the  subject.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  invests 
B  beautiful  '*  Elegy  to  Spring^'  with  such  a  deep  and 
elaneholy  interest 

Michael  Bruce  was  brought  up  with  a  strict  sense  of 
ligion,  and  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  principles  of 

•  denomination  of  Christians  to  which  ho  belonged, 
hioh  was  that  class  of  Scotch  Seceders,  called  Burghers. 
8  the  prospect  of  death  hourly  approached,  he  ex-> 
bited  great  firmness  and  resignation,  and  was  con-> 
led  by  his  confidence  in  tlie  blessings  of  a  future 
:istenoe.  His  natural  melancholy  appeared,  as  Dr. 
rake  observes,  ''softened,  though  not  altogether  sub- 
led^  by  the  beams  of  piety  and  hope."  His  last 
kter  to  Mr.  Pearson  contains  an  allegory  on  the  dan-> 
»rB  and  temptations  of  human  life,  and  on  the  neceasitT 

our  beinff  guided  by  the  principles  of  religion.  Wo 
inscribe  it  from  Dr.  Drake*s  essay,  not  merely  for 

•  beauty  of  the  composition^  but  for  the  value  of  the 
leliil  lesson  which  it  inculcates : — ''A  few  mornings  ago, 

I  was  taking  my  walk  on  an  eminence  which  com* 
snds  a  view  of  the  Forth,  with  the  vessels  sailing  along^ 
•at  down,  and  taking  out  my  Latin  Bible,  opened^ 
'  accident,  at  a  place  in  the  book  of  Job,  ix«  2(S— ^ 
Jow  my  ihyB  are  passed  away  aa  t»Ua  aV^V  iKbcv^ 
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Sliatting  tlie  book,  I  fell  a  masing  on  thie 
comparison.  Whether  the  following  happened  to  me  i 
a  dream  or  waking  reyerie  I  cannot  teU,  but  I  fieuieu 
myself  on  the  bank  of  a  riyer,  or  sea,  the  opposite  m 
of  which  was  hid  from  yiew,  being  inyolyed  in  doai 
of  mist  On  the  shore  stood  a  multitude-  which  i 
man  could  number,  waiting  for  a  passage.  I  saw  a;  gni 
many  ships  taking  in  passengers,  and  several  penoi 
going  about  in  the  garb  of  pilots,  offering  their  servk 
Being  ignorant,  and  curious  to  know  what  these  thinj 
meant,  I  applied  to  a  graye  old  man  who  stood  h 
giying  instructions  to  the  departing  passengers.  S[ 
name,  I  remember,  was  the  Genius  of  Human  lot 
^My  son,'  said  he,  ^you  stand  on  the  banks  of  tl 
stream  of  Time;  all  these  people  are  bound  for  Etemil^ 
that  undiscoyered  country,  from  whence  no  travelli 
oyer  returns.  The  country  is  yery  large,  and  divide 
into  two  parts ;  the  one  is  called  the  Land  of  Glory,  tk 
other  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness.  The  names  of  tliei 
.n  the  garb  of  pilots,  are  Religion,  Virtue,  Pleason 
They  who  are  so  wise  as  to  choose  Religion  for  the! 
guide,  have  a  safe,  though,  frequently,  a  rough  pii 
sage;  they  are,  at  last,  landed  in  the  happy  climei 
where  sighing  and  sorrow  ior  e^e^  fly  away;  the* 
have  likewise  a  secondary  director,  Virtue;  but  there  i 
a  spurious  Virtue,  who  pretends  to  govern  by  himsel 
but  the  wretches  who  trust  to  him,  as  well  as  those  wh 
have  Pleasure  for  their  pilot,  are  either  shipwrecked  q 
cast  away  on  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness.  But  the  vesM 
in  which  you  must  embark  approaches;  you  mustb 
gone,  remember  what  depends  upon  your  conduct.'  N 
sooner  had  he  left  me,  than  I  found  myself  eurrounde 
by  those  pilots  I  mentioned  before;  immediately  I  foiw 
all  that  the  old  man  said  to  me,  and,  seduced  by  theni 
promises  of  Pleasure,  chose  him  for  my  director;  w 
weighed  anchor  with  a  fair  gale,  the  sky  serene,  the  se 
calm;  innumerable  little  isles  lifted  their  green  head 
around  us,  covered  with  trees  in  full  blossom ;  dissolve 
in  stupid  mirth,  we  were  carried  on,  regardless  of  th 
past,  of  the  future  unmindful.  On  a  sudden  the  sk 
was  darkened,  the  winds  roared,  the  seas  laged,  re 
rose  the  sand  from  ilki^  \»o\JU>m  ol  ^<^  Ns^\i^c\<^  ^^^^^  ^ 
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jpel  of  the  waters  lifted  up  his  voice.  At  that  instant 
trong  ship  passed  by;  I  saw  Religion  at  the  helm; 
nme  out  from  among  them/  he  cried.  I  and  a  few 
lera  threw  ourselves  out  into  his  ship.  The  wretches 
left  were  now  tossed  on  the  swelling  deep;  the 
ters  on  every  side  poured  through  the  riven  vessel; 
ry  cursed  the  Lord;  when  lo!  a  fiend  rose  frem  the 
ip,  and  in  a  voice  like  distant  thunder  thus  spoke— 
flun  Abaddon,  the  first-bom  of  Death;  ye  are  my  prey; 
HI9  thou  abyss,  to  receive  titiem.'  As  he  thus  spOKe 
sy  sunk,  and  the  waves  closed  over  their  heads.  The 
rm  was  turned  into  a  cahn,  and  we  heard  a  voice, 
ring,  *Pear  not,  I  am  with  you;  when  you  pasa 
rough  the  waters  they  shall  not  overflow  you.'  Oui 
larts  were  filled  with  joy;  I  was  engaged  in  discourse 
th  one  of  my  new  companions,  when  one  from  the 
>  of  the  mast  cried  out,  '  Courage,  my  friends,  I  see 
3  fjEur  haven,  the  land  that  is  yet  afisir  off.'  Looking 
I  found  it  was  a  certain  friend,  who  had  mounted 
for  the  benefit  of  contemplating  the  country  before 
n ;  upon  seeing  you  I  was  so  affected,  I  started  and' 
"sked.  Farewell  1  my  friend,  farewell  T' 
During  the  spring  of  the  year  in  which  this  instruo- 
•'e  allegory  was  written,  he  terminated  his  brief  and 
nrowful  career,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1767,  in  his  twenty- 
■tyear. 

Pell  consumptioii,  thy  unerring  dart, 

Wets  its  broad  wing  in  youth's  reluctant  heart. 

The  only  lengthened  poem  from  the  pen  of  Bruce  waa 
[lochleven/'  the  scene  of  which  is  a  beautiful  fresh 
iter  lake,  situated  near  Kinross,  and  celebrated  for 
B  variety  and  romantic  loveliness  of  the  surrounding 
meiy.  As  a  specimen  of  local  description  in  blank 
ne,  this  delightful  production  holds  a  very  high  rank. 
Mtor  Drake's  critical  remarks  on  its  beauties  and 
Ceots  are  well  worth  an  attentive  perusal  The  other 
mpositions  of  Bruce  entitled  to  great  praise,  are  his 
IWy  written  in  Spring,"  his  '^Danish  Odes"  and  the 
it&d  of  Sir  James  the  Boss."  These  few  works 
ire  published  after  the  poet's  death,  by  h.\A  ix\siA 
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Logan.  At  a  ittbeequent  period,  they  were  bron^ 
in  a  more  complete  form  bj  Doctor  Anderson 
'*  Lives  of  the  Poets,**  and  prefixjBd  to  them  is  ai 
resting  account  of  Bmce^i^  lue.  In  1807  a  new  < 
appeared,  including  seyeral  unpublished  pieces, 
the  care  of  Doctor  Baird;  and  the  profits  of  whid 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet*s  yenerable  n 
then  livinff  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety.  "The  ohs 
of  Michael  Bruce,"  says  Doctor  Anderson,  "  waf 
amiable  and  respectable;  in  his  manners  he  was  n 
gentle,  and  i^ld;  and  in  his  disposition,  friendly, 
tionate,  and  ingenuous.  Tenderness  in  every  sense 
word,  and  piety,  equally  remote  from  enUiusias: 
superstition,  were  his  peculiar  characteristics;  a 
ail  the  youthful  sons  of  genius,  there  is  none  whot 
excites  so  tender  a  regret" 


HANNAH   MORE. 

Born,  174S  ;  Dikd,  1833. 


This  well-known  writer  and  excellent  woman,  t 
not  of  elevated  rank  as  a  poet,  was  the  autho: 
voluminous  series  of  works,  all  eminently  mora 
religious  in  their  tendency,  and  which  have  con 
invaluable  benefits  on  the  community.  Her  £a.th< 
a  village  schoolmaster,  at  Staploton^  in  Gloucostei 
where  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  born,  in  1745. 
means  did  not  admit  of  giving  his  children  a  1 
education ;  but  this  deficiency  was  supplied  by 
own  perseverance  and  abilities.  The  family  h 
removed  to  Bristol,  Hannah's  superior  talents  8< 
her  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Dr.  Stonehc 
physician  of  distinction  in  that  city,  who  assisted 
establishing  a  large  day  and  boarding  school 
first  attempts  in  verse  were  made  for  the  improv 
of  her  pupils,  when  she  was  not  more  than  ei{ 
years  of  age.  Her  taste  for  dramatic  compositic 
shown  at  the  same  early  period  of  her  life, 
wrote  and  published  a  pastoral  drama,  entitla 
**  SeiM^  ftfter  Happiness,   which  received  the  pn 
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celebrated  Oarrick,  and  oilier  competent  judges, 
sms  eagerly  read,  and  went  through  three  editions 
tSie  course  of  a  short  tima  Ber  next  productions 
the  stage  were  three  tragedies,  which  were  brought 
;  with  the  approbation  of  Ghtrrick,  and  met  with  a 
ourable  reception.  The  profits  of  these  productions 
ounted  to  seyeral  hundred  pounds.  In  1779  her 
I;  tragedy  appeared,  when  she  ceased  to  contribute  to 
imatic  literature.  She  was  induced  to  adopt  this  reso- 
ion  &om  strong  religious  scruples,  which  every  one 
»Qld  respect^  even  those  who  dissent  from  her  opinions. 
or  connexion  with  the  stage  was  the  cause  of  her 
nding  much  of  her  time  in  London,  where  ^he 
8  domesticated  with  her  kind  friend  Garrick,  who 
roduced  her  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds^ 
rke,  and  many  other  eminent  writers  of  the  day. 
bween  the  publication  of  her  tragedies,  she  wrote 
)  legendary  poems,  called  "  Sir  Eldrd  of  the  Bower" 
1  the  "Bleeding  Rock;"  of  which  the  first  edition^ 
sisting  of  a  thousand  copies^  was  sold  in  a  fortnight 
1782  she  published  a  volume  of  '' Sacred  Dramas,** 
h  a  poem  under  the  title  of  "  Sensibility.**  TLeso 
formances  were  also  well  received,  and  warmly  com- 
ft  Jed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Her  next  political  wurlcs  vrerc^ 
lorio,  a  tale  for  Fine  Gentlemen  and  Fine  Ladies,** 
I  the  **  Bas  Bleu,  or  Conversation.** 
rhis  popular  and  useful  author  now  bid  fareweU  to 
&shionable  world,  and  went  into  retirement  She 
k  up  her  abode  near  Bristol,  whero  her  sisters  kept 
oarding  school :  and  it  was  here  she  devotetl  herself 
^he  composition  of  a  series  of  works  of  a  moral  and 
^ous  character.  The  nuuority  of  them  are  'especially 
i^pted  to  the  moral  and  mtellectua]  improvement  of 

yoimg.  They  were  afterwards  coUecte<l  and  pa)>- 
led  in  eleven  volumes.  Some  of  them  had  an  extras 
inary  sale,  and  brought  her  very  large  remuoeratloii. 
o  of  the  most  valuable  of  her  essays  was  her  '^  WiuU 
rards  Forming  the  Character  of  a  Toung  Priiic<rti»,** 
itten  for  the  instruction  of  Princess  CliaHotte,  the 
aghter  of  Queen  Caroline.  "  CoDlebs  in  wrar^tU  (^  ^ 
ife,**  was  one  of  the  most  osefol  anl  (skXa.<&u\iA  <A 
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her  prose  works  of  fiction,  and  had  a  prodigiona  a 
She  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  literary  m 
as  a  moral  writer;  and  her  £Eune  was  establisJied 
her  ^'Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great^"  i 
her  ''Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  Woi 
Her  ''  Strictures  on  Female  Education,"  her  **  Praot 
Piety^  or  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hearl 
the  Conduct  of  Life,**  and  her  "  Christian  Morals'*  n 
hailed  by  the  public  as  valaable  contributions  to 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  society;  and  the  wi 
was  gratefully  recognised  as  a  public  benefitctor.  ' 
works  we  have  enumerated  form  only  a  portion  of 
voluminous  productions. 

The  literary  career  of  Hannah  More  terminaiec 
1819,  when  she  printed  her  "Moral  Sketches,**  beii 
series  of  moral  portraits  drawn  from  real  life, 
lived  for  fourteen  years  after  this  period,  and  prean 
her  strength  of  mind  until  she  had  exceeded  her  eid 
seventh  year.  Her  biographer  has  beautifully  remm 
''  As  the  sun  went  down  upon  her  useful  life,  and  e 
nity  opened  to  her  viow,  she  was  still  enabled  to  I 
a  &ithful  testimony  to  the  truths  which  she  had  ii 
many  publications  explained  and  defended.  In 
last  awful  hour,  she  spoke  of  her  state  of  mind  : 

? respects  with  the  calm  piety  of  an  humble  belie* 
n  this  happy  frame  she  continued  until  Septcml 
1833,  when  her  spirit  passed  out  of  time  into  etemii 
A  contributor  to  OhamDers*8 ''  Cyclopedia  of  Literatn 
who  has  written  an  outline  of  her  life,  condn 
with  these  words : — "  The  ^reat  success  of  the  diffei 
works  of  our  authoress  enabled  her  to  live  in  ease,  i 
to  dispense  charities  around  her.  Her  sisters  i 
secured  a  competency,  and  they  all  lived  togethe: 
Barley  Wood,  a  property  of  some  extent  which  t 
purchased  and  improved.  From  Uie  day  that 
school  was  given  up,  the  existence  of  the  whole  sis 
hood  appears  to  have  flowed  on  in  one  uniform  con 
of  peace  and  contentment,  diversified  only  by  new 
pearances  of  Hannah  as  an  authoress,  and  the  upa  i 
downs  which  she  and  the  others  met  with  in  the  pr^ 
oution  of  a  most  brave  and  humane  experiment — nam 
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loir  Eealoui  effort  to  extend  the  bfessings  of  education 
Ad  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  certain  villages 
itoated  in  a  wild  country,  some  eight  or  t^en  miles  m>m 
hmr  abode,  who,  from  a  recurrence  of  unhappy  local 
Dd  temporary  circumstances  had  been  left  in  a  state  of 
pioranco  hardly  conceivable  at  the  present  day.  These 
xertions  were  ultimately  so  successful,  that  the  sister- 
iood  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a  yearly  festival 
debrated  on  the  hills  of  Cheddar,  where  above  a 
housand  children,  with  the  members  of  female  clubs  of 
ndustry  (also  established  by  them),  after  attending 
jhnrch  service,  were  regaled  at  the  expense  of  their 
leneliactors.  Hannah  More  made  about  £30,000  by 
ker  writings,  and  she  left  by  her  will  legacies  to  chari- 
table and  religious  institutions  amounting  to  £10,000." 
**  In  1834,  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence 
>f  Mrs.  Ilannuh  More,'  by  William  Roberts,  Esq.,  were 
published  in  four  volumes.  In  these  we  have  a  full 
Msoount  by  Hannah  herself  of  her  London  life^  and  many 
interesting  anecdotes."  She  was  buried  at  Uringtown, 
lear  to  the  grave  of  Locke,  the  author  of  the  **  Essay 
>n  the  Human  Understanding,**  and  other  celebrated 
rorks. 
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rRXBB  are  not  many  incidents  in  the  career  of  John 
Logan  worthy  of  record,  and  the  few  that  have  reached 
18  are  of  a  melancholy  character.  He  was  one  of  those 
infortunate  men  of  genius,  whoso  disappointments  in 
Ife  were  either  produced  or  increased  by  his  own  errors. 
Like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  distinguished  for 
lieir  talents  and  acquirements,  his  parents  were  of 
inmble  origin.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  small  means, 
md  lived  at  Soutra,  in  the  parish  of  Fala,  and  county 
»f  Mid-Lotliian,  where  John  was  bom,  in  1748.  In 
rdigious  opinions  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  belonged 
;o  a  sect  of  dissenters  denominated  Burghers.   In  accord- 
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ance  with  the  custom  that  prevails  so  generallj 
Scotland,  amon^  peisons  of  ms  fiiihei^s  dass,  he  gt 
his  son  a  liberal  edacation,  with  the  view  of  prepar 
him  for  the  Presbyterian  church.  While  attending 
Uniyersitj  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  went  in  1786, '. 
Bobertson,  the  eminent  bistorian  of  Scotland,  was  on 
his  fellow-students,  and  conferred  upon  him,  at  vari 
times,  many  acts  of  sincere  friendship.  After  the  o 
pletion  of  his  theological  studies,  he  accepted  the  d 
of  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
obtained  a  licence  to  preach,  in  his  twenty-fifth  yi 
and  was  ordained  one  of  the  ministers  of  Leith. 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit  was  effective  and  popular ;  ] 
had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstances  which  snl 
quentljr  led  to  his  retirement  from  the  church,  he  mi, 
have  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  esteeii 
clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Logan's  first  publication  was  a  course  of  '^  Lectn 
on  the  Philosophy  of  History,"  which  he  had  previou 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  college,  and  which  gained  1 
considerable  popularity.  This  work  came  out  in  17* 
and  the  year  following,  he  gave  to  the  public  one  of 
lectures  on  the  "  Government  of  Asia."  He  now  beca 
a  candidate  for  poetical  fame,  and  printed  his  poe 
which  elicited  the  warmest  commendations  from  ' 
press.  One  piece  in  particular,  the  "Ode  to  the  Cuckc 
was  so  much  admired  by  Edmund  Burke,  that  on  vi 
ing  Edinburgh,  he.  paid  a  special  visit  to  Logan, 
compliment  him  on  producing  so  finished  a  specin 
of  his  poetic  taste.  In  1783,  he  made  his  first  atteo 
at  dramatic  .composition,  and  brought  out  the  tragc 
of  "  Bunnymede,"  founded  on  that  important  event 
English  history,  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta.  1 
members  of  his  congregation,  though  fully  appreciati 
the  high  literaiy  qualifications  of  their  clergyman,  i 
not  approve,  on  religious  grounds,  of  his  writing  for  1 
stage.  There  was  also  another,  and  a  still  more  serif 
cause,  which  disturbed  the  harmony  that  should  alwi 
subsist  between  a  congregation  and  their  pastor.  Loi 
unfortunately  indulged  in  habits  of  intemperance  wh 


I  to  M$  resi^ation  of  his  a^red  office,  upon  the 
derstanding  that  he  shoidd  recejye  a  small  annuitj. 
After  this  event  took  place,  he  went  to  London, 
lere  he  resided  till  his  death,  in  17SS.  During  his 
lidence  there,  his  pen  was  not  idle.  The  "  English 
view"  was  enriched  hj  several  of  his  contributions ; 
1  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  charges  against 
uren  Hastings,  which  were  then  the  subject  of  parliar 
mtary  investigation  and  public  controversy.  Logan 
b  behind  him  several  unfinished  tragedies,  lectures 
Roman  history,  portions  of  a  periodical  work,  and  a 
lection  of  sermons.     The  latter  were  published  by 

executors,  and  are  generally  admired  for  their  ele- 
ice  of  style,  and  the  fervid  spirit  of  piety  by  which 
ny  are  animated,  though  they  exhibit  no  traces  of 
^nal  thought,  or  theological  research. 
We  have  stated  in  the  sketch  of  Michael  truce's  life, 
,t  Logan  has  been  accused  of  purloining,  without 
uiowledgmeut,  from  the  poems  of  his  friend,  which 
re  published  under  his  direction.  The  friends  o^ 
loe  have  claimed  the  magical  stanzas  of  the  favourite 
*de  to  the  Cuckoo,"  as  they  are  designated  by  a 
>«]ar  writer,  to  be  the  produd;ion  of  his  pen,  and  also 
tie  of  Logan's  best  hymns.  This  disputed  question 
itiH  involved  in  uncertainty.  The  controversy  as  to 
»  sespective  productions  of  the  two  poets,  might  have 
m  oocasioned  by  the  publication  of  Michael  Bruce's 
iiBS,  in  1770,  in  which  a  few  of  his  own  pieces  were 
laded.  Logan's  "  Visit  to  the  Country  in  Autumn" 
m  poem  of  undoubted  excellence.  Mis  stanzas  on 
»  ^  Braes  of  Tarrew"  are  simple  and  touching ;  and 

devotional  strains  have  taken  their  place  among  the 
«t  pleasing  contributions  to  sacred  poetry.  The 
Itotplaint  of  Nature,"  the  only  one  of  his  hjnnns  in- 
ded  in  our  poetical  selections,  is  extremely  beautiful, 
h  in  thought  and  expression.  It  combines  delicacy 
lentiment  with  fervour  of  imagination.  Logan  died 
the  age  of  forty,  leaving  a  sum  of  £600  which,  it  is 
muned,  he  had  made  by  his  literary  labours.  Ho 
I  not  rise  to  the  eminence  which  he  was  ambitious  to 
»in.    It  is  to  be  feared,  that  his  ine^xilbx  "V^Vu^ 
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accelerated  the  misfortnnee  whicb  tinged  his  e 
yean  with  melancholy,  and  gave  birth  to  the  fclli 
moumfal  strains : — 

AUil  miaftnrtone's  oUmd  unkind 

Jly  rammer  soon  o'eroast! 

And  cruel  flite's  untimely  wind. 

All  human  beauty  blast  I 

The  wrath  of  natuM  emitee  our  bowerti 

And  promised  fruits  and  cherished  Howtn, 

The  hopes  of  life  in  embryo  sweeps ; 

Pale  o'er  the  ruins  of  his  prim*, 

And  desolate  before  his  tUne, 

In  silence  sad  the  mourner  walks  and 
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My  elder  brother  in  misfortunct 

By  far  my  elder  brother  in  the  muses, 

With  tears  I  pity  thy  unhappy  &te. 


TnB  life  of  this  ill-£Etted  genius  has  been  writti 
several  authors.  The  most  interesting  aocount 
melancholy  history  that  has  of  late  years  appeii 
from  the  pen  of  James  Gray  of  tne  High  S 
iBdinburghy  and  which  is  prefixed  to  an  edition  o 
gnsson's  poems,  published  in  1821.  From  this  n 
we  have  taken  the  principal  materials  of  the  Ul 
sketch.  The  editor  commences  by  observing  thi 
union  of  misfortune  and  genius  has  long  bea 
yerbial ;  a  subject  of  lamentation  to  the  cenercM 
the  enlightened,  and  of  scoffing  and  exultatioa 
stupid  and  iUiberal.  To  what  extent  it  prevail^ 
various  causes  from  which  it  may  originate,  it 
my  intention  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  too  true,  that 
Fergusson,  the  individual  whose  character  and ! 
I  am  about  attempting  to  describe,  is  a  mdi 
instance  of  it." 

He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  September  5, 17£ 
parents  were  respectable.  His  father  was  an  a 
ant,  and  died  early,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  d 
wiUiout  an  adequate  provision  to  maintain 
Robert  xeceW^d  a  liberal  education,  having  ip 
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years  at  Uie  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  and 
Jiffcerwards  studied  at  the  Metropolitan  University,  and 
At  St.  Andrews.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  aca- 
demic career,  and  intended,  at  first,  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  JPresbjterian  church.  In  consequence^  however, 
of  his  limited  means,  he  relinquished  his  design  of 
embracing  the  clerical  profession. 

Eergusson  acquired  a  reputation,  while  at  the  Uni- 
▼ersity,  for  his  mathematical  knowledge,  and  was 
warmly  patronized  by  Dr.  Wilkie,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  This  gentleman  appreciated  his  poetical 
talents,  and  was  pleased  with  his  agreeable  society.  On 
Dr.  Wilkie's  deaih,  Pergusson  composed  an  eclogue  to 
his  memory  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  which  has  been 
much  admired.  Some  time  before  he  left  Edinburgh 
college,  he  had  collected  materials  for  writing  a  tragedy^ 
the  subject  of  which  was  to  be  the  death  of  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  warrior,  Sir  William  Wallace.  This  pro- 
ject was,  however,  subsequently  relinquished*  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  studying  medicine,  but  was  unable 
fco  go  through  the  necessary  course  of  preparation.  The 
law  was  then  suggested  to  him  as  opening  a  fair  prospect 
nf  success,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  energy  and  perse- 
reiance  to  undergo  the  necessary  drudgery  for  qualify- 
mg  himself.  In  this  unsettled  state,  he  threw  himself 
for  temporary  support  upon  the  generosity  of  a  rich 
inole,  Mr.  Jcmn  Forbes,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
xf  Aberdeen.  Poor  Fergusson  remained  for  some  time 
inder  the  roof  of  his  opulent  relative,  but  received  no 
iflsistance  from  him  by  which  he  might  have  been 
Stabled  to  finish  his  collegiate  course,  and  enter  upon 
iie  line  of  life  which  his  mother  had  selected  for  him. 
'After  wasting  several  months/*  says  his  biographer, 
'  in  fimitless  expectation,  and  all  the  humiliations  of 
leglect,  he  left  the  house  of  his  unfeeling  relation  in 
lifl^ost;  stopped  at  a  little  inn  not  far  off,  and  gave 
reat  to  the  overflowings  of  his  wounded  spirit  in  a  manly 
ijid  zciproachful  letter,  expressive  of  his  resentment. 
iis  uncle  only  save  him  a  few  shillings  to  defray  the 
ccpenses  of  his  journey  to  Edinburgh.  He  proceeded 
<a  foot.:  the  way  was  long  and  weail&ome — \iQ  ^^a 
olitaJT'  and  desponding.      OverGome  \)y  eii\iai\ui^kQ»^ 
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and  fatigue,  he  arriTed  at  his.  mothex^s  honse^  and 
into  a  severe  ilhiess.  All  her  efforts  were  exerted  ftr 
his  recoTery — ^his  mind  in  a  short  time  regained  ib 
former  energy,  and  he  amused  himself  by  composing  i 
poem  on  the  '  Decay  of  Friendship/  and  also  one  againt 
the  '  Repining  at  Fortune.'  ** 

Fergusson  being  now  without  pecuniary  Tesouice^ 
or  any  fixed  occupation,  endeayoured  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  contributing  to  the  periodical  literature  cl 
Edinburgh.      Huddiman's  "Weekly  Magazine,"  a  re- 
spectable journal  of  that  day,  afforded  him  a  convenient 
medium  through  which  his  numerous  poetical  effusioni 
first  became  known  to  the  world.     They  attracted,  no 
doubt,  the  attention  of  a  limited  circle  of  readers  ;  bd 
they  produced  only  a  trifling  accession  to  his  income. 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  them  by  any  eiuintDl 
patron  of  literature  in  Scotland.     Our  poet's  assoeiateB 
were  chiefly  selected  from  among  the  thonghtlesB  and  ■ 
dissipated  youth  of  the  Scotch  metropolis,  and  he  wii  | 
the   presiding  spirit  at  their  convivial   parties.    Hi  I 
was  their  feivourite  "  wit,  songster,  and  mimio."    Tbe  | 
irregularities  into  which  he  was  thus  led,  and  the 
profligate  habits  he  contracted,  produced  on  his  mind,  'i 
at  intervals,  the  keenest  self-reproach.     The  advice  d  ' 
a  pious  minister  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  feelingi ' 
For  some  time  he  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  despon- 
dency ;  but  he  gradually  recovered  from  this  mental 
affection,  and  his  health  was  gradually  re-established. 

In  reference  to  Fergusson's  niscinating  social  qualitiei^' ! 
Mr.  Irving,  the  author  of  the  "Lives  of  the  Scottish T 
Poets,"  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks: — ^"T«|i 
the  circles  where  gaiety  and  humour  prevailed,  his  con- 1 ' 
versation  recommended  itself  by  every  possible  allor^ ''  ^ 
nient ;  and  where  a  more  grave  deportment  was  necei-  , 
sary,  he  could  accommodate  his  manners  to  those  of  tke  ! 
individuals  with  whom  he  was  casually  associated,  i 
Such  qualities  as  these,  without  producing  any  beneficial 
effects,  tended  to  connect  him  with  unprofitable  com- 
panions, who  gradually  conducted  him  through  thi  ; 
various  sta<res  uf  vice  and  di88i]>ation.  From  thei  f^ 
caresses  of  t\ve  i\\oiv\cti\.  \i<i  co\ild  derive  no  solid  advtn-|  '■ 
ta^.     Those  w\io  \iav^  s^tiV.  wi  <!Rs»\aJC\^  v^^s^^in  '^ 
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the  company  of  some  man  of  intellectual  eminence,  are 
often  very  indifferent  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  disposes  of  himself  after  the  hour  of  separation :  the 
oliject  lor  which  they  solicited  his  company  being 
obtained^  they  seldom  exert  themselves  m  order  to 
place  him  in  a  situation  adequate  to  his  merit,  and  con- 
genial to  his  wishes.** 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Aberdeenshire,  where  he 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  his  undo,  he  was  compelled  by  his 
necessities  to  toil  for  a  scanty  subsistence,  by  cop3ring 
leffal  papers  in  a  solicitor's  office.  This  subordinate  situ- 
ation he  was  obliged  to  relinquish.  After  being  for 
0ome  time  without  emplovmeut,  he  got  a  very  humble 
appointment  under  a  Bhenff*s  clerk ;  and  it  was  in  this 
uncongenial  occupation,  he  passed  in  comparative  penury 
a  weary  life.  In  the  meantime,  habitual  intemperance 
did  its  fatal  work— destroyed  a  constitution  naturally 
feeble,  impaired  a  fine  intellect,  and  brought  its  victim  to 
an  early  grave.  Had  Fercfusson  lived,  he  would  have 
found  a  generous  friend  and  benefistctor  in  a  Mr.  Burnet, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  in  early  life, 
and  who  afterwards  went  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he 
aooumulated  a  fortune.  This  kind-hearted  gentleman 
was  sincerely  attached  to  his  old  companion,  and  having 
been  more  ^rtunate  in  the  world,  he  nobly  resolved  te 
place  Fergusson  in  comfortable  circumstances.  With 
this  view,  he  urgently  solicited  him  to  go  out  to  India^ 
and  remitted  the  necessary  amount  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  voyage.  The  money  arrived  when  it  was 
too  late ;  the  unfortunate  poet  had  been  cut  off  in  his 
abort  career,  and  had  taken  his  last  farewell  of  a  world 
full  of  trouble  and  affliction. 

The  concluding  scenes  of  Fergusson's  unhappy  life 
are  pathetically  described  by  Gray : — "  The  de- 
rangement of  his  mental  powers,'*  says  his  biographer, 
''was  first  evinced  by  casual  imbecility.  His  mind 
had  been«  in  common  with  those  of  keen  sensibility 
and  fine- toned  feeling,  originally  impressed  with  a 
deep  sense  of  religion.  The  Scriptures,  during  his 
frequent  fits  of  indispoaition,  when  but  a  child,  were 
hiB  constant  and  fEkvourite  study.  One  day,  at  this 
time^  he  entered  his  mother's  apartment  m\iQax^^:A2X\Ti% 
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to  her  to  whip  him :  npon  her  inqniiing  why,  he  eried 
out^  '0  mother,  he  Uubt  spareth  the  rod,  mitetli  the 
child  r  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  these  feelings  gained 
strength  at  this  nnhappy  period.  It  is  only  to  he  re- 
gretted that  they  did  not  resume  their  power,  when  his 
mind  was  in  a  state  that  they  conld  have  restrained  bis 
excesses,  produced  uprightness  of  conduct^  steadiness 
in  Tirtue,  and  consolation  in  sorrow. 

'^  When  some  hopes  of  his  mind  regaining  its  former 
powers  began  to  dawn  upon  his  friends,  they  were  sud- 
denly blasted  by  his  meeting  with  a  fittal  accident 
He  fell  from  a  staircase,  and  received  a  violent  con- 
tusion on  the  head.  When  carried  home,  he  was  com- 
pletely insensible,  and  soon  after  became  so  oatrageoos 
as  to  resist  all  moderate  restraint.  Then  came  the 
awful  trial  to  the  afflicted  mother  whose  limited  cir<  i 
cumstances  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  providing  i 
proper  attendance  for  him  in  her  own  house.  In  tbis  i 
state  of  deepest  suffering  to  a  maternal  heart,  she  was 
compelled  to  part  with  the  chiM  of  her  love,  the  son  of 
her  pride  and  of  her  hope ;  she  not  only  saw  his  fine 
talents  obscured  by  the  most  humiliating  malady  that 
proud  man  is  liable  to,  but  she  bitterly  felt^  that  she 
must  commit  him  to  the  care  of  men  hardened  by  such 
sights.  The  unhappy  patient,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
was  conveyed  to  the  public  asylum  by  a  stratagem. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  had  sufficient  reason  to 
discover  his  situation,  and  his  soul  was  plunged  into 
the  deepest  agony;  he  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  casta 
wild  and  unsettled  glance  round  the  gloomy  mansion. 
He  became  afterwards  in  some  degree  reconciled  to  his 
situation;  his  genius  was  not  dormant;  his  wandering 
thoughts,  even  in  his  lonely  cell,  took  a  form,  and  one 
evening  while  writing  by  moonlight,  some  thin  clouds 
shaded  his  paper;  he  looked  up,  and  with  a  voice  of 
authority  cried  out, '  Great  Jupiter,  snuff  the  moon  T  a 
black  cloud  almost  entirely  darkening  the  moon,  ha 
started  up  and  with  great  vehemence  of  tone  and  ges- 
ticulation exclaimed,  '  Thou  stupid  god,  thou  hast 
snuffed  it  out.*  It  is  curious  to  remark  diis  anecdote  | 
(which  is  given  on  good  authority),  so  similar  to  the  I 
weU-known  ohq  ol  "^^V^t^iix^  Vi^)^^)  ^ajI  to  inquin 
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wbeiher  it  could  be  a  coinoidenoe  of  tnougnt,  or  the 
reoollectioD  of  it  floating  in  Fergnsson's  mind,  even  in  a 
deranged  state. 

**  It  was  not  long  before  be  was  visited  by  bis  motber 
and  sister;  they  found  bim  calm  and  collected:  be 
oonyersed  witb  tbem  in-  tbe  most  endearing  manner^ 
eaying  to  tbe  former,  *  0  motber,  tbis  is  kind  indeed;* 
and  turning  to  bis  sister,  added,  '  Migbt  you  not  come 
and  sit  by  me  tbus  ? — ^you  can't  imagine  bow  comfort- 
able it  would  be.'  He  reminded  tbem  of  bis  presenti- 
ment, that  be  sbould  be  overwbelmed  by  tbis  fatal 
calamity;  but  assured  tbem,  tbat  be  was  bumanely 
treated.  All  tbe  fearful  illusions  of  bis  disordered  brain 
seemed  to  bare  subsided,  and  bis  anxious  parent  bade 
bim  fiirewell,  cberisbing  a  sanguine  bope  tbat  be  migbt 
be  finally  restored  to  reason.  Sbe  bad  a  remittance  from 
ber  eldest  son,  wbicb  sbe  considered  tbe  blessed  means 
ef  removing  the  younger  from  bis  dismal  abode.  Ani- 
mated witb  tbis  tbougbt,  sbe  determined  to  bring  bim 
to  ber  bome,  and  immediately  began  preparations  for 
Jim  reception. 

''  But  alas  !  tbis  plan  of  maternal  love  was  not  to  be 
realized.  Nature  was  exbausted ;  and  Robert  Fergusson 
expired  in  tbe  asylum,  on  tbe  16tb  of  October,  1774, 
in  tbe  twenty-fourtb  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  interred 
in  the  Oanongate  churchyard:  no  stone  marked  bis 
grave,  till  Bums,  actuated  by  a  generous  admiration  of 
aimilar  talent,  erected  a  simple  monument,  on  wbicb  he 
inscribed  the  following  epitaph : — 

**  *  ROBERT  FKROUSSOIf.  POET. 

** '  Ko  •enlptiir'd  marble  here,  nor  pompoot  lay  t 
No  storied  um,  noc  animated  bust  I 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way. 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dost.' " 

'  We  have -attempted,  in  a  previous  sketch,  to  delineate 
the*  poetical  merits  of  Allan  Kamsay,  who,  as  it  has 
been  well  said,  ''arose  from  tbe  lower  class  of  tbe 
people  to  restore  tbe  Scottish  language,  and  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  Scottish  song."  To  this  highly-gifted 
poet  succeeded  Fereusson,  who  wrote  m^u-y  ^<^'^\xi.^ 
poem^  but  one  onlj  that  will  en^oy  WWxi^^  ^»a^^ 
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tmmelT>  Hib  ''  Fannez^B  Ingle^"  from  which,  it  laA  heei 
alleged,  Bums  took  his  idea  of  that  noble  poem,  ^  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Ayishire  plouffhinan>  though  not  acquainted  with  Fer- 
gusson*s  Scottish  poems  when  he  began  to  write,  afteN 
wards  read  them  with  the  warmest  admiration ;  and 
he  informs  ps  that  he  ''trtmng  his  Ijre  anew  with 
emulating  vigour. 

We  have  not  space  to  insert  Gray's  able  and  judi- 
cious disquisition  on  the  poetical  genius  of  Fergusson* 
Cn  the  subjoined  extract,  howeyerj  his  general  cha- 
racteristics as  fl  writer  are  accurately  and  pleasingly 
drawn :—''  i^ergusson  was  a  man  of  great  original 

finius.  He  owes  nothing  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 
is  language  (and  it  is  admirable),  his  sentiments,  his 
subjects,  his  mode  of  treating  them,  are  all  hia  owo. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  great  susceptibility  of 
mind,  and  seems  most  readily  to  have  taken  the  tone  ef 
the  objects  around  him.  He  Hved  in  poetry,  and  what- 
ever presented  itself  to  his  eye,  was  with  him  a  theme 
for  the  muse.  In  this  way  his  subjects  are  often  ill 
chosen ;  yet  it  is  wonderful  with  what  art  he  has  elevated 
the  low,  and  thrown  over  materials  the  most  unpromiB- 
ing  an  interest  which  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  them. 
There  was  in  his  mind  all  the  elements  of  the  poetical 
character — ^feeling,  fancy,  imagination,  and  enthusiasm; 
but  his  enthusiasm  was  depressed  and  chilled  by 
poverty,  the  eye  of  his  imagination  dimmed  by  the  city 
atmosphere,  and  the  light  of  his  understanding  prema- 
turely quenched  by  a  terrible  malady.  In  pleasing 
views  of  rural  life  he  is  inferior  to  Ramsay,  and  in 
mastery  of  the  human  heart,  to  Burns;  but  he  is  equal 
to  the  latter,  and  far  superior  to  the  former,  in  vigour 
of  intellect,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to  either  in 
powers  of  description.  Bfad  he  written  less,  his  volume 
would  have  been  more  pleasing  in  perusal,  but  it  is 
uncertain  if  we  should  have  risen  from  it  with  a  mora 
exalted  idea  of  his  genius;  and  had  fortune  been  as 
auspicious  to  him  in  placing  him  in  a  situation  favour- 
able to  the  developmeut  of  poetical  talent,  as  nature  ia 
endowing  him  with  that  rare  quality,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  \iQ  ^OMl<i  ^^sax^^  hanVQ  had  a  rival  ia 
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the  galaxy  of  Scottish  glory,  rich  as  it  is  in  laminaries 
of  the  first  magnitude." 

The  biography  of  Fergusson,  by  Irving,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  his  ''Lives  of  the  Scottish 
Poets."  Dr.  Anderson's  "Memoir"  is  equally  minute  and 
instructive. 

The  short  and  melancholy  life  of  Fergusson  should  be 
read  with  attention,  and  it  will  npt  £kil  to  awaken 
serious  reflections.  The  consequences  of  his  reckless 
career,  afford  a  solemn  warning  to  young  men  entering 
upon  the  leareer  of  life.  Had  he  combined  with  his 
great  natural  talents  the  virtues  of  prudence  and  tempe- 
rance, he  would  have,  no  doubt,  risen  to  the  height  of 
literary  fame.  We  may  apply  to  his  history  the  forcible 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  admirable  and  interest- 
ing life  of  Savage ;— "  This  relation  will  not  be  wholly 
without  its  use,  if  those,  who  languish  under  any  part 
of  his  sufferings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their 
patience,  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those  afflic- 
tions from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did  not  exempt 
himj  or  those  who,  in  ponfidence  of  superior  capacities 
or  attainments,  disregard  the  common  maxipis  of  life, 
shall  be  reminded,  that  nothing  will  supply  the  want 
of  |Hrudence;  and  that  negligence  and  irregidarity,  long 
continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  "^it  ridiculous, 
and  genius  contemptible." 

In  the  "People's  Edition"  of  approved  works  in  all 
departments  oi  literature,  publi^ed  by  William  and 
Bobert  Chambers,  there  is  a  cheap  and  correct  edition 
of  the  poetici^  works  of  Fergusson,  with  a  brief  notice  of 
his  life.  The  compiler  quotes  the  following  verses  from 
the  pen  of  Bobert  Bums,  which  were  found  inscribed  in 
a  copy  of  "The  World,"  and  which  have  not  heretofore 
appeared  in  the  works  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman  :— 

lU-fated  genius!— hearen-taught  Fergossonl 

What  heart  that  feels  and  will  not  yield  a  tear. 
To  think  life's  sun  did  set  ere  weU  begun 

To  shed  its  influence  on  thy  bright  career. 
Oh!  why  should  truest  worth  and  genius  pine 

Beneath  tiie  iron  grasp  of  want  and  woe, 
While  titled  knares  and  idiot  greatneat  thixve 

JnaUtbB  splendour  fortune  ean  beiiovr  ^ 
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THOMAS  OHATTERTON. 

Boric,  1763 ;  Dub»  1770. 

^gso  8xtxntun  tbafts,  xiwx  months  amd  ▲  fiw  datt. 

•Oh,  early  rip«  to  thy  abondant  «tore, 

What  could  advanchig  age  have  added  more.— Drydfn,  qf 

Poor  Chatterton !  he  sorrows  for  thy  Ikte 
Who  would  have  praised  and  loved  thee,  ere  too  late. 
Poor  Chatterton !  fkrewell !  of  darkest  huee 
This  chaplet  cast  I  on  thy  onshapen  tomb  I 
Bat  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse, 
Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom  t 
For  oh !  big  gall  drops  shook  firom  Folly's  wing. 
Have  blackened  the  fair  promise  of  my  spring ; 
And  the  stem  Fates  transpierced  with  viewless  dart 
The  last  pale  hope  that  shivered  at  my  heart. 

JfONody  OM  ChatUrUm,  ly  CoUrUgt, 

7hb  romantic  history  and  fiingalar  career  of  ihis  extra- 
ordinary youth,  have  given  rise  to  much  critical  inves- 
tigation and  literary  controversy.  The  late  Rev.  Henry 
Francis  Carey,  translator  of  ]>ante,  published  a  series 
of  biographical  ps^ers,  between  the  years  1821  and 
1824,  in  '^The  London  Magazine/'  which  have  been 
republished,  since  his  death,  in  a  separate  form.  His 
life  of  Chatterton  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  oom- 
mences  with  the  following  very  appropriate  observa- 
tions :^— *'  If  it  were  allowable  for  one  who  professes  to 
write  the  lives  of  English  poets,  to  pass  the  name  of 
Chatterton  in  silence,  I  should  think  the  literature  of 
our  country  more  honoured  by  the  concealment  of  hia 
fate  than  the  record  of  his  genius ;  yet,  from  his  brief 
story  the  young  will  learn,  that  genius  is  likely  to  lead 
them  into  misery,  if  it  be  not  accompanied  by  some- 
thing that  is  better  than  genius;  and  men  whom  birth 
and  station  have  rendered  eminent,  may  discover  thai 
they  owe  some  duty  to  those  whom  nature  has  made 
more  than  their  equals;  and  who — 

*' '  Beneath  the  good  though  &r— are  fkr  alKyve  the  great,' " 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  bom  at  Bristol,  on  the  20tli 
of  November,  IT  52.  H\a  fa.ther  died  three  months 
before  hia  boh  'fraa  \>ot\i«    13l.^  ^^^tvi  Vj  ^t^jbttniDi^  ^ 
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teacher,  having  taught  fiinging  in  the  cathedral,  and  a 
charity  school  in  the  city.  When  Thomas  was  a  child 
he  did  not  exhibit  any  aptness  for  learning.  He  was 
sent  to  the  school  of  which  his  father  was  master,  at  the 
age  of  fiye  years,  but  was  considered  by  his  instructor 
to  be  so  incorrigibly  stupid,  that  he  was  sent  home  to 
his  mother  as  an  unteachable  dunce.  She  now  under- 
took the  charge  of  educating  him:  and  when  he  was 
about  six  years  old,  he  began  to  learn  his  letters  from 
the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical  manuscript^ 
which  came  accidentally  in  his  way.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, and  with  some  show  of  probability,  that  his 
passion  for  antiquarian  pursuits  originated  in  this 
curious  incident  From  this  time  nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  his  mental  incapacity.  His  progress  became 
rapid.  He  soon  learned  to  read  an  old  Bible  or  Testa- 
ment in  the  black  letter,  and  was  always  obsenred  to 
prefer  books  of  an  ancient  character,  if  any  credit  is 
to  be  ffiven  to  an  anecdote  related  by  his  sister,  his 
desire  Tor  distinction  must  have  been  manifested  at  an 
early  period.  She  states,  that  '^  being  offered  a  present 
of  cnina-ware  by  a  potter  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
asked  what  device  he  would  have  painted  on  it,  he 
replied,  "  Paint  me  an  angel  with  wings,  and  a  trumpet 
to  trumpet  my  name  about  the  world.'' 

Before  Chatterton  had  attained  his  eighth  year,  he 
became  a  pupil  at  Colt's  charity  school  in  Bristol,  where 
he  received  board  and  lodging,  in  addition  to  his  instruc- 
tion. His  biographer,  Moloney,  states  that  in  two  years 
kis  dislike  to  reading  was  altogether  overcome,  and  that 
he  spent  the  pocket  money  allowed  him  by  his  mother  in 
hirinff  books  from  a  circulating  library.  He  became  re- 
served and  thoughtful,  and  at  times  melancholy;  mixed 
little  in  childish  sports;  and  between  his  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years,  had  made  a  catalogue  of  the  books  he  had 
read,  to  the  number  of  seventy.  He  remained  at  the 
charity  school  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  made 
his  first  poetical  efforts,  which  were  chiefly  of  a  satirical 
kind.  One  of  these  juvenile  productions  was  a  "  Hymn, 
for  Christmas  l)ay,'*  which,  if  written  aa  q^X^^^^X^a^^^ 
derea  yean^  ia  a  remarkable  exam]^\%  ^  ^jto^^^"^^^ 
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tdent.  In  prwe  of  tliese  striking  Tenes  it  is  juMf 
observed,  by  a  writer  in  ''The  Edinbnigh  Esrieir'  for 
1804,  tbat  ''when  the  kannony  imd  ease  of  ezpTesrioB 
are  contrasted  iriih  the  anthor>  boyhood,  inezperienee^ 
and  want  of  instruction,  they  appear  ahnost  miraenlons/* 
It  is  a  singnkr  &ot  that^  at  this  eariy  periodj  he  either 
assumed  to  be,  or  was  really,  under  the  influence  of  sndi 
strong  religious  feelings,  as  to  induce  the  Bishop  to 
administer  to  him  the  rites  of  confirmation,  and  to 
admit  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  the  sacrament. 
These  pious  impressions,  however,  if  they  existed  at  all, 
were  of  short  auration,  and  transient  m  their  effects. 
His  early  education  was  limited  to  little  more  than 
reading,  writing,  tod  ari^metic;  but,  while  at  schodL 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  music  and  drawing,  and 
written  some  minor  poems  of  great  merit,  considering  his 
years.  In  1767  he  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to 
a  scrivener,  in  his  native  city.  His  chief  employment 
was  of  the  humblest  description  in  the  office.  He  was 
confined  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  late  at 
night;  and  treated  with  so  little  consideration,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sleep  with  the  post-boy*  This  confine- 
ment, though  irksome,  did  not  prevent  him  from  cnjiti- 
vating  his  mind  by  extensive  reading,  and  prosecnting 
his  fa.vourito  studies  of  antiquities  and  heraldry.  He 
had  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  antiquated 
language,  and  read  a  great  number  of  works  written  in 
the  old  English  phraseology.  These  pursuits  were  wdl 
adapted  to  prepare  the  mind  of  this  clever  and  mis- 
guided boy  for  the  extraordinary  acts  of  literary  im- 
posture, which  first  attracted  attention  to  his  preoocioas 
talents,  and  which  created  an  interest  regarding  him 
beyond  that  of  any  other  author.  A  minute  detail  of 
these  remarkable  forgeries,  which  discovered  such  won- 
derful abilities,  not  only  in  the  art  of  poetical  oomposi- 
tion,  but  in  that  of  literary  deception,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  we  can  allot  to  it,  however  interesting 
such  a  subject  might  be  to  the  reader. 
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literary  fictions: — ^^He  now  set  himself  to  accomplish 
his  yarious  impositions  by  pretended  discoveries  of  old 
manuscripts.     In  October,  1768,  the  new  bridge  at 
Bristol  was  finished;  and  Ohatterton  sent  to  a  news- 
paper in  the  town  a  pretended  account  of  the  ceremonies 
on  opening  the  old  bridge,  introduced  by  a  letter  to  the 
printer,  intimating  that  '  the  description  of  the  friars 
Jirst  passing  over  the  old  bridge  was  taken  from  an 
ancient  manuscript.'     To  one  man,  fond  of  heraldic 
honours,  he  gave  a  pedigree  reaching  up  to  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror;    to  another  he  presents  an 
anoient  poem,  '  the  Eomaunt  of  the  Onyghte,'  written 
by  one  of  his  ancestors  450  years  before;  to  a  religious 
citizen  of  Bristol  he  gives  an  ancient  fragment  of  a 
sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  wroten  by 
Thomas  Bowley,  a  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century;  to 
another,  solicitous  of  obtaining  information  about  Bristol^ 
he  makes  the  valuable  present  of  an  account  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city,  as  they  appeared  three  hundred 
years  before,  and  accompanies  it  with  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  castle,  the  whole  pretended  to  be 
drawn  from  writings  of  the  'gode  prieste,   Thomas 
Bowley.'    Horace  Walpole  was  engaged  in  writing  the 
History  of  British  Painters;  and  Ohatterton  sent  him 
an  account  of  eminent  ^  Oarvellers  and  Peyncters,'  who 
once  flourished  in  BriatoL     These,  with  various  imposi- 
tions of  a  similar  nature,  duped  the  citizens  of  BristoL 
Ohatterton  had  no  confidant  in  his  labours;  he  toiled  in 
secret,  gratified  only  by  '  the  stoical  pride  of  talent/ 
He  frequently  wrote  by  moonlight,  conceiving  that  the 
immediate  presence  of  uiat  luminary  added  to  the  inspii- 
zation.     His  Sundays  were  commonly  spent  in  walking 
alone  into  the  country  about  Bristol,   and  drawing 
sketches  of  churches  and  other  objects  which  had  im- 
preased  his  romantic  imagination.    He  would  also  lie 
oown  on  the  meadows  in  view  of  St.  Mary's  church, 
Bristol, 'fix  his  eyes  upon  the  ancient  edifice,  and  seem 
as  if  he  were  in  a  kind  of  trance.     He  thus  nursed  the 
enthusiasm  which  destroyed  him.     Though  correct  and 
orderly  in  his  conduct,  Ohatterton,  beiote  ^e  ^«ia  ^\s.\a«^ 
jniUbed  principlea  of  infidelity  3  and  \kQ  i^^  ^i  cssx\cs^^ 
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was  &iniliar  to  his  mind.    It  was,  howeyer^  OTerroled 
for  a  time  bj  his  passion  for  literary  £Eune  and  distine- 
tion.     It  was  a  fayonrite  maxim  with  him,  that  man  is 
equal  to  anj  thing,  and  that  erery  thing  might  be 
achieved  by  diligence  and  abstinence.     His  alleged  dis- 
ooTeries  baring  attracted  great  attention,  the  jonih 
stated  that  he  foond  the  mannscripts  in  his  mother^s 
house.     '  In  the  muniment  room  of  St  Mary  BedcfifTe 
church  of  Bristol,  several  chests  had  been  anciently 
deposited,  among  which  was  one  called  the  ^  Coffire  "  of 
Mr.  Oanynge,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had 
rebuilt  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.     About 
the  year  1727  those  chests  had  been  broken  open  by  an 
order  from  proper  authority :  some  ancient  deeds  had 
been  taken  out,  and  the  remaining  manuscripts  left 
exposed  as  of  no  value.      Ghatterton*8  &.ther,  whose 
nnele  was  sexton  of  the  church,  had  carried  off  great 
numbers  of  the  parchments,  and  had  used  them  as  coven 
for  books  in  his  school.     Amidst  the  residue  of  his 
feither's  ravages,  Chatterton  gave  out  that  he  had  found 
many  writings  of  Mr.  Canynge,  and  of  Thomas  Rowley 
(the  friend  of  Ganjnge),  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 
These  fictitious  poems  were  published  in  '  The  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,'  to  which  Chatterton  had  become 
a  contributor,  and  occasioned  a  warm  controversy  amone 
literary  antiquaries.     Some  of  them  he  had  submitted 
to  Horace  Walpole,  who  showed  them  to  Gray  and 
Mason;  but  these  competent  judges  pronouncedf  them 
to  be  forgeries." 
b     ''Nothing  can  be  more   extraordinary,'*  says  the 
Pinter  of  the  article  in  "  The  Edinburgh  Review,''^which 
taleni»q,y^  already  quoted,  "  than  the  delight  that  Chat- 
beyond  appears  to  have  felt  in  executing  these  numberless 
*"®J®^®"}jifarious  impositions.     His  ruling  passion  was 
derful  abilit.^ty  ^f  ^  p^^^^^  ^]jq  depends  upon  ftie  opinions 
tion,  but  m  tL:^  gratification,  but  the  stoical  pride  of 
more  space  than  weQ^^rishment  in  the  solitary  eontem- 
such  a  subject  mightjty  over  the  dupes  who  had  fallen 
The  following  suii^gj,  f^^  gQ^^  ^j^q  ^^  disputed  que»- 
"  Cyclopedia  of  Eng^Q^j^^ga^^  ^th  much  ardour,  whethtt 
cipal  £Eu;ts  relatuofVey  ^^^^  otv^ta^)  qt  V>[i<^  ^f^AM^^BiML 
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of  Chatierton  himself.  That  interesting  controversy 
has  been  long  since  set  at  rest;  and  nobody  now  doubts 
that  they  were  written  by  the  young  poet  It  is  gene* 
xally  admitted,  that  those  poetical  effusions  which 
Chatterton  acknowledged  to  have  composed,  howeyer 
remarkable  in  so  youthful  an  author,  are  much  inferior 
to  those  which  he  disguised  under  the  name  of  another; 
and  yery  satisfactory  reasons  have  been  assigned  to 
account  for  the  inferiority.  Of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Bowley,  Dr.  Gregory,  the  author  of  Chatterton's  life, 
published  in  "  The  JBiographia  Britannica,"  has  justly 
remarked,  that ''  consisting,  as  they  do,  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  poetical  composition,  tragedies,  lyric  and 
heroic  poems,  pastorals,  epistles,  and  ballads,  prove  him 
to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  prema- 
ture genius  on  record." 

During  the  period  of  his  residence  with  Mr.  Lambert, 

the  solicitor,  at  Bristol,  he  had  frequently  intimated  to 

the  servants  his  intention  of  destroying  himself;  and  it 

was  at  length  discovered  by  his  master  that  he  had 

made  a  wiU,  which  was  found  lying  in  his  desk,  and  in 

which  he  expressed  his  design  of  perpetrating  this  act 

on  the  ensuing  day,  Easter  Sunday,  in  the  year  1770. 

Under  these  awful  circumstances,  it  was  not  deemed 

prudent  to  retain  him  in  his  situation.     Mr.  Lambert 

gave  up  his  indentures ;  and,  accordingly,  this  rash  and 

ocmfident  youth,  without  friends  to  advise,  or  experience 

to  direct  him,  and  at  the  tender  age  of  seventeen,  pro- 

oeeded  to  London  to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  by 

his  :pen.     Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  state  of 

mind,  at  this  critical  period  of  his  career,  by  his  reply  to 

^     a  friend  as  to  the  mode  of  life  he  intended  to  pursue, 

should  his  prospects  in  London,  as  a  writer  for  his  bread, 

'     not  fluoceed: — "  The  promises  I  have  had,"  he  said,  "  are 

^\    fofBcient  to  dispel  doubt;  but  should  I  be  deceived,  I 

^     will  turn  Methodist  preacher.    Credulity  is  as  potent  a 

^     deity  as  ever,  and  a  new  sect  may  easily  be  devised. 

^     Ait^*if  that  should  fail  me,  my  last  resource  is  a 

^^^usiitoL"     On  his  arrival  in  the  English  metropolis,  he 

"  '^  i^gagod  in  a  variety  of  literary  undertakings^  wh\^ 

*  jpnTiirfid  continued  industry  andyeiBatilQ  VaXcsoJui^ 
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wrote  for  several  magazines  and  newspaperB;  projected 
a  hiBtorj  of  England,  and  a  history  of  London;  and 
composed  songs  for  yarious  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment. Tempted^  no  donbt,  dj  the  prospect  of  libend 
remuneration,  he  also  employed  his  pen  as  a  political 
writer;  and  being  without  nxed  principles,  he  enter- 
tained no  conscientious  scruples  in  advocating  the  yiews 
of  any  party.  **  Essays/'  he  tells  his  sister,  *^  on  the 
patriotic  side,  fetch  no  mere  than  what  the  copy  is  sold 
for.  As  the  patriots  themselves  are  searching  for  a 
place,  they  have  no  gratuities  to  spare.  On  the  other 
Land,  unpopular  essays  will  not  be  accepted,  and  you 
must  pa^  to  have  them  printed;  but  then  yon  seldom 
lose  by  it.  Courtiers  are  so  seldom  aware  of  their  defi- 
ciency in  merit,  that  they  generally  reward  all  who 
know  how  to  daub  them  with  an  appearance.** 

Southey  is  disposed  to  treat  with  great  indul< 
gence  this  want  of  consistency  in  Ohatterton.  ''  To 
call,*'  he  says,  '^  his  boyish  essays,  in  political  contro- 
verfly,  political  tergiversation,  is  a  preposterous  abuse 
of  language."  Campbell  pronounces  a  judgment  almost 
as  lenient.  lie  remarks,  that  ''there  was  perbi^ 
more  of  levity  than  profligacy  in  Chatterton*8  incon- 
sistency; though  it  must  be  owned,  that  it  was  not  the 
levity  of  an  ingenuous  boy."  It  was  found  that  from  his 
infancy  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  love  of  truth ;  and  that 
a  want  of  principle,  making  due  allowance  for  his  cir- 
cumstances and  tender  years,  was  always  the  princi- 
pal defect  in  his  character.  He  possessed,  hewever, 
some  redeeming  traits.  Ho  had  a  high  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. He  entertained  strong  natural  affection  for 
his  family.  His  letters  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  during 
the  time  he  was  Hying  in  London,  wore  kind  and 
amiable;  and  he  frequently  sent  them  presents  of 
money  out  of  his  hard  and  scanty  earnings.  His  labours 
for  the  periodical  press,  always  uncertain  and  irksome^ 
soon  ceased  to  procure  him  a  comfortable  and  permanent 
livelihood.  He  was  consequently  obliged,  by  his  peea- 
niary  necessities,  to  offer  himself  for  the  situation  of  a 
surgeon's  mate,  on  board  of  an  African  vessel,  whioh  be 
ibiled  in  obtaimng*,  anditom  tibkia  ^riod  it  cannot  bt 
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doubted^  tWt  his  poyer^  was  extirelkid,  and  that  he 
actoallj  Bofiei^ed  want  It  is  recbrded  of  hiln,  that  he 
was  frequently  pressed  by  friends  who  knew  i)f  his 
difficnlUes,  to  dine  or  sup  with  them,  i^hich  he  generailj 
refused;  Atid  on  one  melancholy  occasion,  which  was 
the  day  before  his  deaths  when  he  had  not  eaten  any 
thing  for  two  or  three  days,  his  landlady  offered  him  a 
diQner,  but  he  indignantly  refused  it,  saying,  he  was  hot 
hungry.  The  cup  of  his  misfortune  was  no#  full  to 
ovedowing.  He  had  eaten  of  the  bread  of  sorrow^  and 
had  drunk  of  the  wat^s  of  bitterness.  His  spirits, 
always  unequal,  at  length  sank  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  melancholy.  Without  lofty  principles  to  guide,  or 
the  consolations  of  religibn  to  support  him  in  his  afflic- 
tion, he  abandoned  himself  to  utter  and  irredeemable 
despair.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1770,  he  carried  his 
threat  of  self-destruction  into  execution,  by  taking 
arsenic  in  water,  which  terminated  his  brief  and  un- 
happy career,  after  a  few  hours  of  bodily  and  mental 
agony.  His  room  was  broken  into,  and  found  covered 
with  fragments  of  papers  which  he  had  destroyed.  He 
was  interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  Shoe-hme  work- 
house, at  the  parish  expense;  and  thus,  to  adopt 
Wordsworth's  expressive  language, 

Ghatterton,  the  manreUous  boy. 

The  Bleepless  soul  that  perish'd  in  his  pride, 

died  by  his  own  hand,  friendless  and  forlorn,  at  the  age 
of  seTenteon  years  and  nine  months,  and  was  consigned 
to  a  pauper's  grave.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  have 
erected  a  tasteful  monument  to  the  memory  of  their 
native  poet" 

The  melancholy  life  of  this  unfortunate  and  highly- 
gifted  youth  conveys  a  moral  lesson,  which  cannot  be 
too  frequently  and  thoughtfully  studied.  The  follow- 
ing beautiful  and  feeling  remarks  of  Campbell,  and 
of  Lord  Jeffirev,  in  ''The  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  on  the 
oharacter  and  mte  of  Ghatterton,  may  be  added  with 
propriety  to  the  few  £EU3ts  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
ooinpenmum  of  his  eventful  life : — ''  Settitig  aside,  saya 
tin  mmer  writer,  ''the  opinions  oi  lYioe^ \ixi<^baunX9&^ 
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biographers,  whose  ima^nationB  haye  oondncied  Ghat- 
terton  to  the  gibbet,  it  may  be  owned,  that  his  nnlbrmed 
character  exhibited  strong  and  conflicting  elements  of 
ffood  and  eviL  Even  the  momentary  project  of  the 
infidel  boy  to  become  a  Methodist  preacher,  betzays  an 
obliquity  of  design,  and  a  contempt  of  hnman  credolityy 
that  is  not  very  amiable.  Bnt  had  he  been  spared,  hts 
pride  and  ambition  would  haye  come  to  flow  in  ^eir 
proper  channels;  his  understanding  would  haye  taoght 
him  the  proper  yalue  of  truth,  and  the  dignity  of  yirtue; 
and  he  would  have  despised  artifice,  when  he  had  once 
felt  the  strength  and  security  of  wisdom.  The  in- 
equality of  Chatterton's  yarious  productions  may  be 
compared  to  the  disproportions  of  the  ungrown  ciani. 
His  works  had  nothing  of  the  definite  neatness  of  thai 
precocious  talent  which  stops  short  in  early  maturi^. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that  of  a  being  taught  by 
instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great 
and  undeveloped  powers.  Even  in  his  fEtvourite  maxim, 
that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perseverance  might 
accomplish  wliatever  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  the 
indications  of  a  genius  which  nature  had  meant  to 
achieve  works  of  immortality.  No  English  poet  ever 
equalled  him  at  the  same  age.'' 

"  To  the  admirers  of  poetry,"  says  the  most  brilliant 
of  modern  critics,  "  the  works  of  the  unfortunate  Ghat- 
terton  will  ever  be  acceptable ;  nor  can  their  history  be 
seriously  perused,  without  imparting  an  awful  lesson ; 
for  the  fame  of  Chatterton  is  not  merely  a  light  to  be 
wondered  at — it  shines  as  a  beacon  to  point  out  the 
shoals  upon  which  he  was  wrecked.  The  youthful 
reader,  if  conscious  of  powers  which  elevate  him  above 
his  situation  in  life,  may  learn  to  avoid  an  overweening 
reliance  upon  his  abilities,  or  an  injudicious  and  nn£ur 
exertion  of  them.  He  may  learn,  that  if  neglect  or 
contempt  obstruct  him  in  the  fair  pursuit  of  £Eime,  it  is 
better  to  prefer  obscurity,  than  to  obtain,  by  the  crooked 
path  of  literary  forgery,  the  ambiguous  reputation  of  an 
ingenious  impostor:  above  all,  he  may  learn  to  guard 
against  those  sallies  of  an  ill-regulated  imaginatioOi 
which  buoyed  n^  C^isAXAxVAu^Vk  ^&i!^  i&iMit  unieaaon* 
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able  expeotatioDS,  only  to  plunge  him  into  despair  and 
suicide. 

0hatterton*6  works  have  been  edited  bj  Southey, 
assisted  by  Mr*  OotUe.  The  profits  of  the  publication 
were  intended  for  Mrs.  Newton,  the  sister  of  the  poet. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  lamento<l,  that  this  laudable  un- 
dertaking did  not  prove  so  successfU  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Alezandes  Chalmers,  in  hiit 
e<lition  of  the  Enfflish  poets,  has  written  a  life  of 
Ohatterton,  which  is  not  considered  to  represent  his 
character  in  so  favourable  a  light  as  it  deserved.  The 
memoir  of  him  by  Gregory  is  liable  to  a  similar  impu- 
tation. 

In  Mr.  Thistlethwaite,  who  knew  him  from  his  birth 
until  after  his  departure  from  Bristol,  Chatterton  met 
with  a  sincere  friend,  lonibnt  to  his  faults,  and  generous 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  hiis  merits.  Stockdale*B 
"  Lectures  on  the  roots  *'  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage. 

In  more  recent  works,  many  tender  and  generous 
tributes  have  been  paid  to  our  poet'JB  memory.  The 
stanzas  by  James  Montgomery,  composed  on  reading 
Ohatterton's  beautiful  versos  entitled  ''  Resignation,**  are 
worthy  of  the  author;  and  of  the  bright  genius  whose 
melancholy  fate  they  are  intended  to  commemorate. 
We  transcribe  the  three  liast : — 

RMhMlnitrell  who  eiin  hear  thj  •ongt. 

Nor  long  to  ahare  thy  lire  t 
Who  road  thine  erron  and  thj  wrongt, 

Nor  execrate  the  lyre  t 

The  lyre  that  tunk  thee  to  the  graTe» 

When  humtlng  into  hloom, 
That  lyre  the  power  to  geniot  gate 

To  hloetom  In  the  tomh. 

Tea ;— till  his  memory  ftdl  with  yeare» 

•haU  Tixi  thy  itraini  reoile ; 
And  whUe  thy  story  swells  his  teare» 

Thy  Song  shall  charm  hb  flight. 
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QEOBOE  OBABBE. 

Bonr,  17M ;  Drd,  IStt. 
Vfttun^  ttwtimt  palntHTj  jot  tii6  b6rt» 


WlMD  raamMr^i  trilM,  lier  rosy  trilM,  are  fled. 
And  drooptof  bemty  momma  her  blotiom«  thad, 
SoflM  InanUfer  nreet  nMj  cheer  Hie  peoiiTe  swaii^ 
And  simpler  beantiee  deek  the  withering  plain. 
And  thot  when  Yene  her  wint*x7  proepect  weqw^ 
When  Pope  is  gone,  and  mi^ty  Milton  ele^pc^ 
When  Gray  inloflj  linee  has  oeaaed  to  soar. 
And  gende  Ooldsmiih  charms  the  town  ne  noore^ 
An  hmMer  Bard  the  widow'd  M nse  faiTites, 
Who  led  bj  hope  and  incynation  writes : 
With  half  their  art,  he  tries  the  sonl  to  more. 
And  swell  the  softer  strain  with  thanes  of  love.* 

Thb  writer  of  ihe  brief  notice  of  Crabbe's  life,  published 
in  Dr.  Aikin's  ''  Select  Works  oi  the  British  Poets,'*  his 
observed  that  ''the  title  self-taiight,  often  nnmeaidnglj 
applied  to  poets,  or  aspirants  after  poetry,  ^ghtlj 
tinctured  with  learning,  but  serf ile  followers  of  the 
few  models  to  which  they  have  access,  is  perfectly 
appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  is 
being  one  of  the  most  truly  original  writers  in  the  ranee 
of  our  popular  literature.  The  yirtues  of  this  amiaUe 
and  excellent  man  have  been  £uthfully  and  affectionately 
recorded  by  his  son,  the  Key.  George  Orabbe.  He  has 
described,  with  true  filial  affection,  his  Other's  early 
struggles  for  literary  distinction ;  hLs  poverty  and  dis- 
appointments; his  patience  and  cheerfulness  under  afflic- 
tion; and  his  moderation  and  gentine  Christian  feel- 
ings, when  prosperity,  after  many  severe  triab,  at  length 
beamed  on  nis  labours.  QecMrge  Crabbe  was  descended 
from  parents  in  the  middle  rank  of  life.  His  father 
was  at  one  time  a  parish  derk  and  schoolmaster,  and 
afterwards  obtained  the  situation  of  Collector  of  the 
Duties  on  Salt,  or  of  Saltmaster,  in  the  obscure  fishing 
town  of  Aldborough,  m  Suffolk.  He  is  said  to  hare 
been  a  man  of  rough  manners  and  robust  intellect! 

•  These  Hnes  hare  reflsrence  to  the  literary  history  of  the  period 
Orabbe  eame  forward  as  a  candidate  ftnr  poetical  honours,  and  ars 
bis  pen. 


spmi^what  h&xob  in  hiq  dem^noor  tow9.rds  his  cliil- 
dren,  and  occasionally  intemperate  in  his  habits,  Mrs. 
Orabbe  was  all  that  a  mother  should  be; — ^pions  with- 
out ostentation,  mild  and  a^ctionate,  prudent  q^nd 
industrious  in  l^er  habits,  and  earnestly  desirous  of 
training  up  her  son  in  "  the  way  he  should  go."  In  the 
secluded  hamlet  we  have  mentioned,  the  '■  poet  of  the 
poor,^  George  Orabbe,  as  his  son  has  appropriately 
designated  him,  was  bom,  on  the  24th  December,  1754; 
and,  as  a  writer  in  '*  The  Quarterly  Review"  has  added> 
"  in  a  very  poor  iamily,  hardly  raised  a  step  above  the 
cpmmon  fisherman  of  Aldborough,  in  a  mean  cottage, 
on  a  squalid  shore;  q«nd  bred  up  from  infancy  to  boy- 
hood, with  no  ambition  on  the  part  of  his  parents, 
higher  than  seeing  him  established  in  his  life  as  an 
exciseman,  or  perlmps  q.  derk  in  the  custom-house  of  an 
insignificant  sea-port.  The  original  position  even  of 
Bums,  bom  five  years  after  him,  was  scarcely  below  that 
of  Orabbe."  "  He  was  cradled,"  says  his  affectionate  bio- 
graipher,  '^^mon^  the  rough  sons  of  the  Qceau, — a  daily 
witness  of  unbndled  passions,  and  of  matuners  remote 
from  the  sameness  and  artificial  smoothness  of  polished 
society.  At  home,  as  has  alreiidy  been  hinted,  he  was 
subject  t9  the  caprices  of  a  stem  and  imperious,  though 
not  unkindly  nature;  and,  probably,  few  whom  he 
could  familiarly  approach  but  had  passed  through  some 
of  those  dark  domestic  tragedies  in  which  his  future 
strength  was  to  be  exhibited." 

Crabbe's  parents  soon  discovered  that  he  possessed 
more  than  ordinary  abilities,  and  superior  intellectual 
tastes.  From  his  in^ncyhe  save  the  strongest  proofs  that 
he  desired  to  sicquire  knowledge.  He  was  always  happy 
and  contented  when  he  had  good  books  to  read.  To 
borrow  the  language  of  his  son,  '^  he  devoured  without 
restraint  whatever  came  into  his  hands,  but  especially 
works  of  fiction ;  those  little  stories  and  ballads  about 
ghosts,  witches,  fairies,  which  were  then  almost  exdu- 
fliyely  the  literature  of  youth;  and  which,  whatever  else 
might  be  thought  of  them,  served  no  doubt  to  strike 
out  the  first  sparks  of  imagination  m  tVie  t£l\\A  Q\Tna»£<| 
a  jovthM  poet    Orabbe  retained  V>  ^<^  ^<c)«fo  ^^  ^^^^^ 
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life  a  strong  partiality  for  marYellooB  tales,  even  of  this 
humble  claes."  Poetiy  had  charms  for  his  joung  and 
aspiring  mind,  which  afterwards  led  him  to  devote  his 
lauents  to  its  cultivation.  His  son  has  particularly 
noticed,  in  the  pleasing  specimen  of  biQffraphj  to 
which  we  have  referred,  his  fa.ther's  minute  observatbn 
of  external  objects,  and  the  delight  he  used  to  experience^ 
when  a  mere  youth,  in  studying  human  nature  in  all 
its  infinite  varieties.  ''Mild,  obliging,  and  the  most 
patient  of  listeners,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
old  dames  of  the  place;  he  admired  the  rude  prints  on 
their  walls;  rummaged  their  shelves  for  books  and 
ballads,  and  read  aloud  to  those  whose  •eyes  had  &iled 
them  by  the  winter's  fire-side.*' 

These  unequivocal  indications  of  a  taste  for  mental 
improvonent,  induced  his  father  to  give  him  a  more 
liberal  education  than  peisoDs  of  his  limited  meant 
would  generally  have  attempted.  He  was  sent  to  a 
respectable  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
classics.  In  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  surgeon,  at  Wickham  Brook,  near  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  harsh  treatment  he  received — ^for  he 
was  often  compelled  to  perform  the  lowest  drudgery  in 
his  master's  farm,  and  to  become  the  companion  and 
bedfellow  of  the  ploughboy — he  removed  toWoodbridge, 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  completed  his  apprenticeship  under 
another  member  of  the  surgical  profession.  During 
this  period  he  found  sufficient  leisure  to  indulge  his 
love  of  poetry,  by  reading  the  various  magazines  and 
reviews  of  the  day,  and  making  some  successful  at- 
tempts at  writing  verses.  One  of  his  juvenile  pro- 
ductions was  entitled  "Hope,"  published  in  "Wlieble's 
"  Lady's  Magazine ;"  and  another  was  on  the  subject  of 
"  Inebriety,"  which  he  brought  out  in  a  separate  form, 
but  without  his  name.  He  returned  home  at  the  dose 
of  1775,  and  assisted  his  father  for  some  time  in  his 
business.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  London,  with  the 
view  of  finishing  his  medical  education;  but  for  want 
of  the  requisite  meaiia^  \i^  ^^rua  i^kY\\^t»l^  yh  l«ia  than 
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twelve  months,  to  come  back  to  his  native  village,  with 
his  pecuniary  resources  completelv  exhausted,  and  with- 
out having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  leaving  it. 
Anxious  to  obtain  a  respectable  livelihood,  independently 
of  his  father's  aid,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  commence 
practice, as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  Not  having 
received  the  necessary  instruction  for  his  profession, 
and  never  having  liked  the  duties  which  it  imposed 
upon  him,  his  success  wiis  doubtful,  and  his  prospects 
^oomy. 

At  this  critical  period  of  his  life,  be  formed  an  at- 
tachment to  an  amiable  young  woman,  named  Miss 
Sarah  Elmy,  who,  as  his  son  says,  "  was  too  prudent  to 
marry,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  a  com- 
petent livelihood;  and  he,  instead  of  being  in  a  position 
to  maintain  a  family,  could  hardly,  by  labour  which  he 
abhorred,  earn  daily  bread  for  himsel£"  She  was  the 
niece  of  an  opulent  yooman  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of'Parham.  Her  anection  for  him  was  warm  and  con- 
stant through  every  varying  scene  of  his  life,  and  on 
his  part  it  was  faitluully  returned.  After  twelve  years 
of  strange  vicissitudes,  they  were  united;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  early  and  disinterested  affection  ex- 
ercised a  most  salutary  influence  over  his  mind  and 
conduct.  It  stimulated  him  to  active  exertions  when 
contending  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  him  in  his 
youth.  "  fi  sustained  him,"  says  the  reviewer  from  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  "  through  miseries,  such  as  few 
yonng  literary  adventurers  have  ever  ^one  through;  it 
purified  his  feelings,  fixed  and  enlarged  his  heart,  and 
inspired  his  first  poetry.**  Mortified  at  his  failure  in  the 
lino  of  life  upon  which  his  friends  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
enter,  and  in  love  with  one  whom  he  nad  not  the  means 
to  make  h^ppy,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  profession, 
and  seek  his  fortune,  like  many  other  poor  poets  before 
him,  as  a  literary  sidventurer.  Havine  no  money,  he 
borrowed  five  poun(}s  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Dudley 
North;  and  with  the  residue  of  that  small  sum,  after 
pajinff  some  trifiing  debts,  honest  George  Crabbe  em- 
oaikea  on  board  a  small  sloop  at  Aldborough. 
Having  lived  during  the  voyage  witb  th^  «»A\si%)V&iS. 
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partaken  of  their  coarse  bxe,  he  arnyed  iii  London  n 
April,  I78O9  ''with  a  box  of  clothes,  a  case  of  snrgifld 
instramentSy  and  three  pounds  in  his  pocket."  It  mi 
at  this  crisis  his  perils  and  disconragements  becmi 
really  serious;  it  was  then  he  felt  most  keenly  thi 
pangs  of  distress;  met  with  coldness  from  bookseOeii^ 
and  neglect  from  the  rich  and  powerful  of  the  land.  Ai 
length  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acqnaintanci 
of  one  noble-hearted  man,  who  relieyed  his  neoessitieik 
held  out  to  him  the  warm  hand  of  encouragement,  sad 
placed  him  in  such  a  position  on  the  hill  of  fieune,  tiuii 
he  afterwards  ascended  to  its  summit,  and  never  foigol 
his  generous-hearted  benefactor. 

Crabbe  was  never  insensible  to  the  inflnenoe  of  strong 
feelings  of  piety,  which  his  excellent  mother  had  done 
all  in  her  power  to  implant  in  his  mind ;  and  on  the 
night  after  he  had  determined  to  ^  to  London,  he 
wrote  a  simple  touching  prayer,  which  he  entered  ia 
his  note-book.  It  concludes  with  these  impressive 
words : — "  The  year  past,  0  my  God  !  let  it  not  be  to 
me  again  a  torment ;  the  year  coming,  if  it  be  thy  will, 
be  it  never  such'.  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt.  Whether  I  live,  or  whether  I  die ;  whether 
I  be  poor,  or  whether  I  be  prosperous,  0  my  Saviour, 
may  I  be  thine !  Amen.**  The  most  interesting  portion 
of  Crabbe*s  life  is  the  account  of  his  struggles  and  disap- 
pointments during  the  first  few  months  after  he  arrived 
in  town.  They  have  been  narrated  by  his  son  with 
simplicity  and  feeling ;  but  can  only  be  touched  upon 
J;  in  this  outline  in  a  very  general  way.  He  had  not 
^  ^  lore  than  one  or  two  acquaintances  in  London ;  they 
.  ?re  in  an  humble  rank  of  life,  and  treated  him  with 
. 'form  kindness,  of  which  he  ever  afterwards  retained 

t     V     iteful  recollection.     He  took  lodfinlns^s  near  the  £x- 
ductions  1  1    A       X*       •  •  r  XI- 

«  Tiadv's  *®'  ^  °^         ^°  prepanng  some  of  the  mann- 

"  T    Metv^®  ^^^  brought  with  him  for  the  press.     One  of 
bn^without-*'/  ^i^  r^  a  proae  work,  entitled;' A 

f  1775  and  -Cixammation  of  our  Moral  and  Religious 
business.  He'v?'^^®'  however,  was  abandoned,  and  two 
view  of  finishinir^^*^'^^^   ^  *^®  booksellers,  which   were 

f  4h  '  *tft  tf^  reaolv^  Without  due  consideration 
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pi  the  uncertain  tj  ol-  such  speculations,  to  publish  a 
^poem  on  his  own  account,  entitled  the  "  Candidate.'*  It 
iMoordinglj  made  its  appearance,  and  was  praised  by 
ffome  of  the  critical  journals ;  but  the  publisher  failed 
iJmost  immediatelj  after,  and  the  poor  author  had 
nothing  more  substantial  to  console  and  support  him 
than  me  commendation  of  his  reviewiBrs^  His  little 
stock  of  money  being  all  spent,  he  was  driven  to  the 
neoeesity  of  soliciting  temporary  assistance  from  Lord 
Korihy  who  <hen  held  the  distinguished  post  of  Prime 
MiBuster,^  and  to  whom  he  enclosed  specimens  of  his 
poems :  he  received  no  answer.  ,  A  similar  application 
to  Lord  Sheiboume  and  Lord  Thurlow,  met  with  a  re* 
oeption  equally  uncivil.  No  one  could  describe  Orabbe's 
feelings  at  this  chilling  neglect.  No  pen  but  his  own 
could  depict^  in  its  true  colours,  the  misery  which  he 
tlketi  endured  from  week  tb  week,  and  month  to  month, 
VBtil  actual  beggary,  with  all  its  horrors,  appeared 
before  him. 

Orabbe  kept  a  diary,  addressed  to  his  dear  '*  Mira,"  the 
name  he  £ave  to  the  ^irl  of  his  affections,  Miss  Elmy. 
His  son  has  published  several  of  the  entries  in  this 
affecting  record  of  his  £a.ther*s  feelings ; — ^a  narrative 
which  exhibits  in  a  beautiful  point  of  view  his  pure  and 
sincere  piety.  The  most  cdlloUs  of  human  beings  could 
not  read,  without  deep  emotion,  some  passages  which  it 
contains.  The  two  foubwing  extracts  will  convey  to  the 
reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  at 
that  time  rMuccid,  and  of  those  stron^devotional  feelings, 
whibh  enabled  him  to  bear  up  mamully  against  a  '*  sea 
of  troubles^"  quite  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  man  of 
ftrokiger  nerves  than  himself]  and,  especially,  if  a 
fltraneer  to  the  consolations  of  religion : — '^  Oh  1  my 
dear  Mira,  how  do  you  distress  me.  Tou  inquire  into 
my  affairs,  and  love  not  to  be  denied — ^yet  you  must. 
To  what  purpose  should  t  tell  you  the  particulars  of  my 
gloomy  situation ;  that  I  hQ.ve  piirtod  with  my  money, 
sold  my  wardrobe,  pawned  my  watch,  am  in  debt  to 
my  landlord,  and  finally,  at  some  loss  how  to  eat  a  week 
longer  f  yet,  you  say,  tell  me  all.  Ah  1  my  dear  Sally, 
do  not  desire  it ;  you  must  not  yet  be  told  these  thia^ 
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Appeunmoe  is  what  distreBses  me.  I  must  liaye 
ftnd  therefore  am  horribly  fearful  I  shall  aooon 
£uhion  with  &sting ;  but  a  for^ight  more  wiU  ti 
of  a  certainty."  When  in  the  depth  of  sorrow^  wj 
earthly  friends  to  assist  and  encourage  Bim,  he 
fervently  appeals  to  the  Author  of  his  Being :— 
Gk>d,  my  God,  I  put  my  trust  in  thee ;  mj  tn 
increase,  my  soul  is  dismayed,  I  am  heavy  and  i 
trees ;  all  day  long  I  call  upon  thee.  Oh  I  be  the 
helper  in  the  needful  time  of  trouble.  I  am  cast  < 
I  am  in  poverty  and  in  affliction.  Be  thon  with 
my  Ch>d ;  let  me  not  be  wholly  forsaken,  0  m^ 
deemer." 

This  sincere  and  affecting  appeal  to  his  Make 
not  in  vain.  As  he  said  himself,  "  inspired  by 
happy  thought,  and  in  some  fortunate  momeni 
made  his  griefs  and  wants  known  to  the  celel 
Edmund  Burke.  The  admirable  letter  which  he 
to  that  noble-hearted  man,  is  a  specimen  of  compo 
which  ought  to  be  studied  as  a  model  of  simp 
dignity,  and  pathos.  It  is  too  long  to  be  insertec 
it  IS  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  eminent  indi) 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  that  he  recognised  i 
writer  one  of  nature's  poets,  in  every  way  worl 
his  generous  patronage.  Orabbe  said  to  Loc 
many  years  afterwards,  upon  recurring  to  his 
history,  "  the  night  after  I  delivered  my  letter  j 
door,  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  I  w 
Westminster  bridge  backwards  and  forwards  until 
light.**  In  fact,  the  morning  found  him  there : 
upon  calling  on  Burke  for  an  answer  to  his  applic 
he  was  told  that  Mr.  Burke  desired  to  converse 
him.  That  memorable  interview  confirmed  the 
contained  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Shakspeai 

There's  a  tide  in  the  affidra  of  men. 

Which,  if  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fSortune. 

The  concluding  passage  of  this  striking  epistl* 
scribes  the  poet*s  melancholy  situation  in  langua, 
simple  and  touching,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  read 
heart. 
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"  The  people  with  whom  I  live  perceive  my  situation, 
and  find  me  to  be  indigent  and  without  friends.  About 
ten  days  since  I  waa  compelled  to  give  a  note  for  seven 
pounds,  to  avoid  an  arrest  for  about  double  that  sum 
which  I  owe.  I  wrote  to  every  friend  I  had,  but  my 
friends  are  poor  likewise.  Having  used  every  honest 
means  in  vain,  I  yesterday  confessed  my  inability,  and 
obtained,  with  much  entreaty,  and  as  the  greatest  favour, 
a  week's  forbearance,  when  I  am  positively  told  that  J 
muBtpay  the  money,  or  prepare  for  prison. 

"  You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  long  an  introduc- 
tion. I  app^  to  you,  sir,  as  a  good,  and,  let  me  add, 
a  great  man .  I  have  no  other  pretensions  to  your  favour 
than  that  I  am  an  unhappy  one. 

"  Can  you,  sir,  in  any  degree,  aid  me  with  propriety  ? 
Will  you  ask  any  demonstrations  of  my  veracity  1  I 
liaye  nnposed  upon  myself,  but  I  have  been  guilty  of  no 
other  imposition.  Let  me,  if  possible,  interest  your  com- 
passion. I  know  those  of  rank  and  fortune  are  teased 
with  frequent  petitions,  and  are  compelled  to  refuse  the 
requests  even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  in  distress : 
it  18,  therefore,  with  a  distant  hope  I  have  ventured  to 
fiolieityour  fovour;  but  you  will  forgive  me,  sir,  if  you 
do  not  think  proper  to  relieve." 

Burke  received  the  young  adventurer,  poor,  forlorn, 
and  friendless,  with  kindness  and  sympathy.  He  ex- 
amined his  compositions  with  the  eye  of  an  indulgent 
critic  and  a  sincere  friend.  He  gave  him  shelter  under 
his  roof  at  Beaconsfieldj  ho  supplied  his  immediate  wants; 
he  roused  his  drooping  spirits;  he  introduced  him  to  Fox, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other  master-spirits  of  the  age; 
in  one  word,  he  rescued  him  from  impending  ruin  and 
despair;  and  the  wretched  poet,  who  went  into  the  great 
man's  presence  agitated,  trembling,  and  almost  broken- 
hearted, '' returned  from  it,  virtually  secure  of  almost  all 
the  good  fortune  that,  by  successive  steps,  afterwards 
fell  to  his  lot''  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Rev. 
GeorgeOrabbe's  excellent  memoir  of  his  lamented  parent, 
for  some  admirable  observations  on  this  fortunate  event 
in  his  life. 

Burke  selected  from  Crabbe's  maimBciV^^/^^^^  "^^^ 
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bzaiV*  and/'  Tlie  Yilhge/'  as  the  works  which  exhi 
the  highest  degree  of  |K)eticaI  meiit;  and,  after  h 
suggested  manj  impoHant  alterations,  he  took 
himself  to  Dodsli^y,  a  well-known  pabliaher,  and 
snocessiVely  issued  from  the  press,  the  first  in  178! 
the  latter  two  yeani  afterwards.  ''The  Library 
£EiyoarabIy  received  by  the  critics  and  the  public. 
ThurloWy  who,  on  receiyin^  Uie  poet's  firat  appli< 
for  peiiiuniary  assistance,  did  not  condescend  to  a 
it,  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  man  of  original  g 
invited  him  to  breakfast,  and  at  parting,  presente 
with  a  bank  note  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

Orabbe  now  turned  his  attention  to  a  profession 
congenial  with  his  taste  and  religious  feelings  tha; 
which  he  had  formerly  adopted  under  very  unfjaivoi 
circumstances.  Burke  and  other  friends  persuade 
to  take  orders  in  the  church ;  and  at  the  end  of  th« 
1781,  he  obtained,  through  their  influence,  a  cun 
his  native  village.  Many  circumstances  occorred 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  appointment,  to  i 
him  uncomfortable.  His  mother  had  been  snatched 
by  the  hand  of  death ;  his  father  had  married  a  £ 
time,  and  made  an  imprudent  connexion;  and  the  ] 
amongst  whom  Crabbe  was  born  and  reared  did  not 
him,  on  his  returu,  with  the  kindness  he  bad  ex] 
and  deserved.  With  these  drawbacks  to  his  hap{ 
in  his  new  position,  he  was  glad  to  accept,  in  178 
office  of  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
a  residence  at  Belvoir  Castle,  for  which  he  wa 
indebted  to  the  influence  of  Burke.  "The  Vil 
which  had  been  previously  read,  corrected,  and  p 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  was  published  the  following  yeai 
its  success  established  Crabbe*s  fame  as  one  of  the 
original  poets  of  the  day.  His  son  relates,  tb 
Other's  situation  at  Belvoir,  though  he  was  treatec 
great  regard  by  his  noble  patron,  "  was  attended 
many  humiliating  circumstances,  and  productive  of 
of  the  acutest  sensations  of  wounded  pride  that 
ever  been  traced  by  any  pen."  Lord  Thurlow,  c 
the  time  that  Crabbe  resided  with  the  Duke  of  En 
presented  him  with  a  small  living  in  Dorsetshire! 
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X70  a  year.  His  Grace  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  does  not  appear  certain 
that  his  chaplain  was  invited  to  accompany  him ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  preferred  a  curacy  near 
Belvoir  to  liying  at  the  castle  of  Dublin.  Crabbe  felt 
that  he  was  now  in  a  position  which  justified  him,  though 
with  limited  means,  to  marry  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  the 
object  of  his  first  and  disinterested  love.  They  were 
nnited,  and  lived  very  happily,  for  some  time,  in  apart- 
ments in  Belvoir  Castle,  granted  to  them  by  the  Duke 
for  their  special  accommodation. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  died  in  Dublin  in  1787;  and  on 
the  return  of  his  widow  to  England,  she  interested  her- 
self with  Lord  Thurlow,  who  gave  another  proof  of  his 
sincere  friendship  for  Crabbe,  by  conferring  upon  him  the 
rectorship  of  Huston,  in  Leicestershire,  to  which  place 
he  removed  from  Belvoir  Castle,  with  his  affectionate 
wife,  in  1789.  It  was  four  years  previous  to  this  date, 
that  he  published  "The  Newspaper,**  a  poem  of  the  same 
class  as  "  The  Library.*'  It  is  a  singular  fa^  in  his  his- 
tozy,  that  he  selected  this  particular  time  for  withdraw- 
ing from  public  notice,  and  did  not  appear  again  in  his 
capacity  of  an  author  for  twenty-two  years.  This  pro- 
tracted silence  caused  much  surprise  and  regret.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Crabbe*s  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  undisturbed  slumber,  or  his  pen  idle,  during 
this  long  period.  His  education  had  been  originally 
imperfect ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  interval  we 
have  mentioned  for  learning  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, superintending  the  education  of  his  sons,  and 
pursuing  his  favourite  studies  of  botany,  entomology, 
and  geology.  He  also  extended  his  knowledge  of 
classics,  and  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  cultivation 
of  mathematicEd  science.  He  composed  a  treatise  on 
botany^  three  novels,  and  a  series  of  poems,  which  he 
■nbsequently  committed  to  the  fiames.  After  his  death, 
twenty-two  volumes  of  original  works  in  prose  and 
poetry,  composed  by  himself  were  found  amongst  his 
maniucripts. 

These  statements  afford  sufiioient  proof  that,  during 
the  period  of  Crabbe*s  retirement  from  Y\\at«x^  Xi&a^V^ 
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time  was  actively  and  usefallj  employed.  It  is  trao^ 
he  was  publishing  nothing;  but  he  was  devotinff  himself 
to  the  <x>mposition  of  various  works,  adding  to  his  stom 
of  knowledge,  preparing  materials  with  whieh  to  boiU 
up  the  eveYlastrng  glory  of  his  literary  renown;  md 
what  was  stiU  better  and  more  to  his  honour — peifbrm- 
ing  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  unblemished  reputatioii, 
tl^  duties  of  his  saered  calling  as  a  "  devout^  ^oly,  and 
truly  Christian  clergyman." 

In  1807  he  emerged  from  his  seclusion,  and  delighted 
the  literary  world  by  the  publication  of  '*  The  'Bxruk 
Register,"  a  poem  which  received  the  benefit  of  revision 
from  the  pen  ef  Charles  James  Fox,  a  short  time  before 
the  death  ef  that  illustrious  statesman.  The  biographer 
of  Crabbe,  in  reference  to  this  interesting  circumstanee^ 
observes,  with  feelings  of  justifiable  pride: — "  Nor  csa 
I  deny  myself  the  melancholy  satisEftction  of  adding, 
that  this  poem  (and  more  especially  the  sterj  of  PhcBbe 
Dawson,  with  some  parts  of  the  second  book),  were  the 
last  compositions  of  their  kind  that  engaged  and  amused 
the  capacious,  the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind  of  this 
great  man."  This  delightful  production  displays  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  author^s  genius  more  conspicu- 
ously than  any  other  of  his  works.  Its  reception  was 
enthusiastiG,  and  elicited  many  flattering  congratulations 
from  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  in  Englamd. 
Lord  Jeffrey  wrote  a  splendid  article  on  its  merits  in 
"  The  Edinburgh  Review ;"  and  several  other  periodical 
journals  bestowed  upon  it  the  warmest  commendation. 
Many  eminent  individuals,  to  whom  copies  of  the  poem 
were  sent,  communicated  their  approbation  to  the  author 
in  the  most  gratifying  terms.  Several  of  these  con- 
gratulatory letters  are  inserted  in  his  life  from  the 
widow  of  Edmund  Burke,  from  the  late  Earl  Grey,  Lord 
Holland,  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  In  1810  his  literary  reputation 
was  increased  by  his  next  poem,  '^  The  Borough,"  which 
is  unrivalled  for  the  stem  fidelity  of  its  mtereating 
characters,  and  the  graphic  truth  of  its  touching  illn** 
trations.  This  bonutifiu  performance  was  followed  in 
1812  by  his  ''Tales  in  Verse,"  which  evinced  still 
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ter  powers  of  description  and  pftthos,  and  wHeh, 
is  son  obserres,  '^  had  the  advantage  of  amjder  scope 
development^  than  his  preceding  works."  Grabbe 
now  visited  with  a  severe  domestic  affliction,  by  the 
h  of  his  wife,  which  took  place  in  1813,  alter  a  long 
distressing  illness,  that  affected  both  her  mind  and 
r.  This  violent  blow  threw  him  upon  a  bed  of 
aess,  and  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life.  He 
vered  his  health  by  slow  degrees^  but  ceased  to  take 
interest  in  the  scenes  and  occupations  which  used 
elight  him. 

is  son  records  that,  some  years  after  this  melancholy 
it,  his  father  visited  his  sister,  at  Aldborough,  the 
e  of  his  birth,  and  that  he  one  day  took  a  long 
ble  among  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  endeared  to  his 
lory  by  some  pleasing,  and  many  painful  associfr- 
h  He  did  not  return  until  night.  In  his  note-book 
found,  after  his  death,  the  following  touching  record 
[lis  mournful  visit: — 

Yes,  I  behold  again  fhe  place, 

The  seat  of  joy,  fhe  source  of  pain ; 
It  brings  in  view  the  form  and  face 

That  I  must  never  see  again. 

The  night-bird's  song  that  sweetly  floats 

On  this  soft  gloom— this  balmy  air, 
Brings  to  the  mind  her  sweeter  notes 

That  I  again  most  never  hear. 

Lo  !  yonder  shines  that  window's  light, 

My  g^de,  my  token  heretofore; 
And  now  again  it  shines  as  bright, 

When  those  dear  eyes  can  shine  no  more. 

Then  hurry  from  this  place  away  I 

It  gives  not  now  the  bliss  it  gave ; 
For  Death  has  made  its  charm  his  prej. 

And  joy  is  buried  in  her  grave. 

ortunately  for  Grabbers  future  peace  of  mind  and 
pects  in  life,  he  received,  at  this  critical  moment, 
valuable  living  of  Trowbridge  from  the  Duke  of 
and,  son  of  his  old  aristocratic  patron.  Here  he 
t  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  easy  in  his  dr- 
stances,  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  in  whose 
ity  he  enjoyed  ''  the  feast  of  Teaaou  «^<^>i!ii<^^^  ^ 
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sou],**  and  dispensing  his  liboral  obaritios  among  tha 
poor  and  the  needyi  The  last  of  his  works  was  tho  I 
"  Tales  of  the  HaU,"  published  in  1819,  and  for  whi<i 
he  receiyed  from  the  late  John  Murraj,  the  most 
generous  publisher  of  his  daj,  the  munificent  remune- 
ration of  three  thousand  pounds.  From  tbis  time  until 
his  death,  Orabbe  mixed,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  in 
the  most  polished  society  in  London,  and  was  frequently 
the  honoured  guest  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdewne,  it 
the  late  Lord  Holland,  and  of  many  others,  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  their  station,  acquirements,  and  virtues. 
With  the  exception  of  these  occasional  visits  to  the 
metropolis,  he  lived  among  his  parishioners,  and  hit 
time  was  spent  in  tho  faithful  ana  zealous  performanec 
of  his  clerical  duties. 

In  1820  he  began  to  be  affected  with  a  liDgcringand 
painful  disease,  which  visited  him,  at  frequent  intervals 
between  1822  and  1831 ;  and  on  Fcbruaiy  tho  Idth,  in 
the  following  year,  he  expired,  calmly  and  firmly, 
uttering  tho  consolatory  werds,  "all  is  well  at  last** 
His  son  gives  an  affecting  account  of  his  last  illness  and 
dying  hours,  for  which  we  regret  wo  have  not  space. 
Every  mark  of  respect  was  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  as  soon  as  his  death  was  known.  He  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
various  religious  denominations,  and  by  numbers  of 
the  poor.  Every  mourner  felt,  that  a  good  and  sincere 
Christian  had  been  taken  to  his  eternal  homo.  The 
leader  of  the  choir  selected  the  following  beautiful 
anthem  :— 

Whon  tho  car  licard  him.  then  it  hlcssed  him ; 

And  when  tho  cyo  saw  him,  it  gavo  witness  of  him. 

IIo  dulivered  thu  poor  that  cried,  tho  fatherless,  and  him  Uiat  had 

nono  to  help  him : 
Kindness,  and  meekness,  and  comfort  wcro  in  hil  tongue. 

Soon  after  his  funeral  a  subscription  was  entered  into 
by  some  of  his  most  respectable  parishioners,  who 
erected  a  monument  over  his  grave,  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church,  which  was  placed  there  in  1833.  The 
design  of  this  testimonial  is  simple  and  appropriate. 
It  represents  the  dying  ^et  casting  his  eyes  on  the 
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1  Yoliime;  two  celeetial  beings  ^re  lojQldpg  oja  as 
aiting  his  departure.  The  inscription  bSow  is 
,  but  expressiye  of  the  virtues  and  charsi«ter  of  the 
fled.     ' 

ntemporarj  writers  liave  Relighted  to  do  honour 
s  genius  of  Crabbe,  and  many  eloquent  comment 
;  have  appeared  in  the  critical  journals,  and  other 
cations  on  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  poetry, 
following  remarks,  extracted  from  an  interesting 
B  of  the  "  Life  of  Crabbe  by  his  son,"  published  in 
)  Quarterly  Review,"  is  a  just  ti^bute  to  the  excel- 

and  moral  tendency  of  his  writings  : — "  Of  ail 
ish  authors,  he  is  the  one  who  has  sympathized  the 
profoundly  and  tenderly  with  the  virtues  and  sor- 
of  hunoible  life;  who  has  best  understood  the  fer- 

of  lowly  love  and  affection;  and  painted  the 
)ties  and  vicissitudes  of  toil  and  penury  with  the 
3t  fidelity  and  the  most  touching  pathos.  In  his 
s,  the  peasant  and  the  mechanic  will  find  every 
;  to  elevate  their  aspirations,  and  yet  nothing  to 
Len  envy  and  uncharitableness.  He  is  a  Christian 
;  his  satire  is  strong,  but  never  rancorous;  his  les- 
of  virtue  are  earnest,  but  modest;  his  apprehensions 
ce  severe,  but  brotherly.  He  only  needs  an  intro- 
on  into  the  cottage,  to  supplant  there  for  ever,  the 
!;ed  sentiment^ity  and  gross  sensualism  of  authors 
jasurably  below  him  in  vigour  and  capacity  of 
^  as  well  as  in  dignity  of  heart  and  character,  who 
,  from  accidental  circumstances,  outrun  him  for  a 
n  in  the  race  of  popularity."  "  This  bard  of  the 
"  observes  another  eloquent  critic,  **  has  led  many 
;urious  peer  to  the  haui:its  of  poverty.  He  carried 
)  to  the  souls  of  the  pampered  and  proud,  a  start- 
revelation  of  the  distress  and  crime  that  hung 
ticed  around  their  steps.  He  fulfilled  in  his  day, 
ame  benevolent  office,  which,  in  a  different  style, 
nee  been  so  ably  continued  by  Dickens.  These  two 
>rs  have  published  to  the  world  the  condition  of  the 
ish  poor,  in  characters  of  light;  and  thrown  the 
9  force  of  their  genius  into  an  appeal  &is\s\.  ^Oqa 
tice  of  society  and  abuses  of  civiliMAAOii^^ 
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There  are  few  poets  whose  prodactioxu  contain  mor^ 
abundant  materials  for  choice  selections  than  those  flf 
Orabbe.  Some  of  those  pieces  which  exhibit  most  con* 
spiouonslj  his  simplicity,  pathos,  force,  and  truth  ii 
the  delineation  of  character,  will  be  found  among  ou 
specimens  of  poetry.  In  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and 
Kotrospective  Beviews,  there  are  several  profound  and 
brilliant  criticisms  on  the  poetical  merits  of  this  originil 
and  yigorons  writer.  The  following  extracts  are  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  Jeffrey : — 

"Orabbo  is  the  greatest  manneruft,  perhaps,  of 
all  our  living  poets ;  and  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
the  most  prominent  features  of  his  mannerism  are  not 
the  most  pleasing.  The  homely,  quaint,  and  prosaio 
style — the  flat,  and  often  broken  and  jingling  versifica- 
tion— the  eternal  full-lengths  of  low  and  worthlesi 
characters — with  their  accustomed  garnishings  of  slj 
iokos  and  familiar  moralizing — are  all  on  the  surface  of 
his  writings ;  and  arc  almost  unavoidably  the  things  bj 
which  wc  are  firat  reminded  of  him,  when  we  take  up 
any  of  his  new  productions.  Yet  they  are  not  the 
things  that  truly  constitute  his  peculiar  manner,  or  give 
that  chanicter  by  which  he  will  and  ought  to  be  romciD- 
bcred  with  future  generations.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that 
they  are  things  that  will  make  nobody  remembered — 
and  can  never,  therefore,  be  really  characteristic  of 
some  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  poetry  that  the 
world  over  saw. 

"  Crabbo,  accordingly,  has  other  gifts ;  and  those 
not  leas  peculiar,  or  less  strongly  marked  than  the 
blemishes  with  which  they  are  contrasted — an  unri-  .; 
vailed  and  almost  magical  power  of  observation,  result- 
ing in  descriptiofis  so  true  to  nature  as  to  strike  us 
rather  as  transcripts  thau  imitations — an  anatomy  of 
character  and  feeling  not  less  cKjuisite  and  sean^hing — 
an  occasional  toucli  of  matchless  tenderness — and  a 
deep  and  dreadful  pathetic,  interspersed  by  6t8,  and 
strangely  interwoven  with  the  most  minute  and  humble 
of  his  details.  Add  to  all  this  the  sure  and  profound 
sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  which  he  every  now  and 
then  startles  na  in  iVi^TikvdaioC  very  unambitious  discus- 
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.ODB ;  and  the  weight  and  terseness  of  the  maxims  which 
e  drops,  like  oracular  responses  on  occasions  that  give 

0  promise  of  such  a  revelation ;  and  last,  though  not 
mat,  that  sweet  and  seldom  sounded  chord  of  hrrical 
lapiration,  the  lightest  touch  of  whicli  instantly  charms 
vraj  all  harshness  from  his  numhers;  and  all  lowness 
■oin  his  themes — and  at  once  exalts  him  to  a  level 
ith  the  most  energetic  and  inventive  poets  of  his  age." 

**  His  characteristic,  certainly,  is  force,  and  truth  of 
eeoription,  joined  for  the  most  part  to  a  great  selection 
ad  condensation  of  expression  ;  that  kind  of  strength 
od  originality  which  we  meet  with  in  Oowper,  and  that 
nrt.of  diction  and  versification  which  we  admire  in 
foldsmith.  If  he  can  be  said  to  have  imitated  the 
lanner  of  any  author,  it  is  Goldsmith,  indeed,  who  has 
BOB  the  object  of  his  imitation ;  and  yet  his  general 
mh  of  thinking,  and  his  views  of  society,  are  so  ex- 
remely  opposite,  that,  when  'The  Village*  was  first 
ablished,  it  was  conunonly  considered  as  an  antidote 
r  an  answer  to  the  most  captivating  representations 
r  '  The  Deserted  Village.'  Compared  with  this  cele- 
rftted  author,  he  will  be  found  we  think,  to  have  more 
igour  and  less  delicacy;  and  while  he  must  be  admitted 

1  Jbe  inferior  in  the  nne  finish  and  uniform  beauty  of 
Lb  oomposition,  we  cannot  help  considering  him  as  a 
iperior,  both  in  the  variety  and  truth  of  his  pictures. 
Dstead  of  tiiat  uniform  tint  of  pensive  tenderness  which 
rezflpreads  the  whole  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  we  find  in 
Irabbe  many  gleams  of  gaiety  and  humour.  Though 
IB  habitual  views  of  life  are  more  gloomy  than  those 
r  his  rival,  his  poetical  temperament  seems  far  more 
beerfnl;  and  when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke 
re  gone  by,  he  can  collect  himself  for  sarcastic  plea- 
uitiy,  or  unbend  in  innocent  playfulness.  His  diction, 
iongh  generally  pure  and  powerful,  is  sometimes  harsh, 
od  sometimes  quaint :  and  he  has  occasionally  admitted 

oouplet  or  two  in  a  state  so  unfinished,  as  to  give  a 
haw?**^^  of  inelegance  to  the  passages  in  which  they 
With  a  taste  less  disciplined  and  less  fsustidious 
that  of  Goldsmith,  he  has,  in  out  a^^Te\iQi!^\^Ti)^ 
ejre  tor  ohservation^  and  a  leadi^  ^^axAi^t  "0^^ 
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delineation  of  wbat  be  has  obfierred.  Tbere  ia  kv 
poetical  keeping  in  bis  wbole  peifonnanoe;  bat  Ai 
groups  of  wbicn  it  consists  are  oonceiyecl,  we  thinly 
witb  equal  genius,  and  drawn  witb  greater  spirit  as  vd 
as  greater  fidelity." 

The  most  interesting  passage  in  Orabbe's  life  bj  In 
son  is  the  following,  in  which  he  describes  hiis  recoDw- 
tion  of  his  fiither  and  mother  in  language  that  cannot  M 
to  move  the  feelings  of  the  reader ;  it  u  a  charming  pio- 
ture  of  amiable  parents  and  a  losing  child  >— '^  Alwijf 
visibly  happy  in  the  happiness  of  others,  especially  rf 
children,  our  £ftther  entered  into  all  our  pleasurei^  uA 
soothed  and  cheered  us  in  all  our  little  griefe  with 
such  everflowing  tenderness,  that  it  was  no  wonder  m  , 
ihnost  worshipped  him.  My  first  reoollectien  of  hu  H 
of  his  carrying  me  up  te  his  priTate  room  to  prayen^  is 
the  summer  eyesings,  about  sunset^  and  rewarding  nj  ] 
silence  and  attention  with  a  yiew  of  the  fiower-gardn 
through  his  prism.  Then  I  recall  the  delight  it  was  to  ne 
to  be  permitted  te  sleep  with  him  during  a  confinement 
of  my  mother's, — ^how  1  longed  for  the  morning,  because 
then  he  would  be  sure  to  tell  me  some  &iry  taJe,  of  bii 
own  invention,  all  sparkling  with  gold  and  diamoad!^ 
magic  fountains,  and  enchanted  princesses.  In  the  eys 
of  memory  I  can  still  see  him  as  he  was  at  that  period  rf 
his  life, — his  fatherly  countenance,  unmixed  with  any 
of  the  less  loveable  expressions  that,  in  too  many  fiiee% 
obscure  that  character — ^but  pre-eminentlyya/A«'/y/  con- 
yeving  the  ideas  of  kindness,  intellect,  and  purity;  hit 
manner  grave,  manly,  and  cheerful,  in  unison  with  hit 
high  and  open  forehead;  his  very  attitudes,  whether  if 
)}o  sat  absorbed  in  the  arrangement  of  lus  minerals, 
shells,  and  insects;  or  as  he  laboured  in  his  garden  until 
his  naturally  pale  complexion  acquired  a  tinge  of  freib 
healthy  red ;  or  as  coming  lightly  towards  us  with  some 
unexpccti'd  present,  his  smile »of  indescribable  benero- 
lencc  &])<)ke  exultation  in  the  foretaste  of  onr  raptoreK 
But  I  think,  even  earlier  than  these  are  my  first  reed* 
lections  of  my  mother.  I  think  the  yery  earliest  is  of 
her  as  comhinjr  my  hair  one  evening,  by  the  light  of  tbo 
fire,  which  luinWy  Woke  \\ife\wi^^^&y«^^^  tha  roon^ 
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singing  theplaintiye  air  of  'Kitty  Fell/  till,  though 
luld  not  have  been  more  than  three  years  old,  the 
found  its  way  into  my  heart,  and  the  tears 
down  so  profusely  that  I  was  glad  the  darkness 
ed  them.*^ 
jPasaing  from  the  considetotion  of  Crabbe's  works  to 
Boble  conduct  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
tiausoiibe  an  extract  from  an  admirable  review 
Ids  life^  published  soine  years  ago  in  '^  The  Printing 
~  ine,**  one  of  the  many  valuable  publications  for 
the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Kmgkt. 
g  to  Grabbe's  fortitude  in  the  most  adverse 
iods  of  his  life,  and  to  his  warm  sympathies  with 
poor,  the  writer  remarks : — "  We  should  not  know, 
eed,  where  to  find  so  admirable  an  example  of 
.tience,  resignation,  and  even  cheerfulness  under  the 
t  tryiug  misfortunes,  as  that  offered  by  the  poet 
g  twelve  months  of  a  constant  struggle  and  equally 
t  reverses.     We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
dy  and  for  the  consolation  of  cUl  youn^  men  who 
»ve  their  way  to  make  in  the  world.     The  number 
literary  adventurers,  like  Crabbe   is,  fortunately, 
er  small;  but  the  number  of  those  who,  unfriended 
id  unknown,  have  to  encounter  obstacles  and  disap- 
intments  in  humbler  callings   and  pursuits,   must 
Iways  be  great  indeed. 

"  instead  of  breaking  forth,  like  his  precursor  Chat- 
^nrton,  in  an  alternation  of  inflated  hope  and  exagger- 
;|ted  despair — of  boasting  and  blasphemy — Crabbe  was 
*~lways  moderate  in  his  expectations  and  firm  under  his 
»pointments,  '  turning  affliction's  better  parts  out- 
,'  and  humbly  praying  to  God  for  better  days. 
^  Throughout  lue  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  for  the 
Idnoation  of  the  working  classes.  He  felt  that  the  vices 
iBd  errors,  the  excesses  and  miseries,  he  described  in 
■is  poems,  were  to  be  removed  or  moderated  only  by 
Mntal  improvement,  and  the  substitution  of  accessible, 
Omooent  pleasures,  for  vicious  and  brutalizing  pleasures. 
'Be  knew  that  the  poor  man,  as  well  as  the  rich,  has 
,%iUiin  him*  a  natural  want  for  occasional  pastimes,  and 
leoordingly  he  promoted,  both  by  precept  and  example^ 
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ft  taste  for  bealthfiil,mnooent  Ainiuiemeiit.  The  mdkan 
of  his  youth — ^ihe  yices  and  miBeries  of  the  poor,  wli 
in  his  opinion  sprang,  for  the  most  part^  if  not  entin 
from  tfte  same  sources,— east  a  gloom  over  his  mi 
and  gave  the  sad  leading  notes  to  his  mnse,  bj  iHi 
efforts  he  hoped  to  expose  them,  and  in  part  to  eon 
them. 

Orabbe's  private  diaracter  was  a  model  of  rdigi 
pnritj  and  moral  excellence.  It  could  not  possi 
have  been  d^lmeated  with  more  elegance  and  tn 
than  in  the  subjoined  beautiful  verses,  which  appea 
in  print  shortly  after  his  death,  and  were  asenoed 
an  eminent  poet : — 

Farewell,  dear  Crabbe  I  thoo  meekest  of  mankind^ 

With  heart  all  fenronr,  and  all  atrengtii  of  mind. 

With  tenderett  tympathj  for  other*!  woes, 

Fearleu,  all  guile  and  malice  to  expoee : 

Steadfkst  of  porpoM  in  parttdt  of  ri^t, 

To  drag  forth  dark  hypoeriiy  to  li^t, 

To  brand  th'  oppreisor,  and  to  shame  the  proud. 

To  shield  the  righteous  from  the  slanderous  crowd ; 

To  error  lenient,  and  to  frailty  mild, 

Bepentanoe  ever  was  thy  welcome  ciiild ; 

In  every  state,  as  hosband,  parent,  friend. 

Scholar  or  bard,  thou  oouldst  the  Christian  blend ; 

Thy  verse  from  nature's  face,  each  feature  drew, 

Each  lovely  charm,  each  mole  and  wrinkle  too. 

Ko  dreamy  incidents  of  wild  romance, 

With  whirling  shadows,  wilder'd  minds  entraaee ! 

But  plain  realities  the  mind  engage. 

With  pictured  warnings  through  each  poUsh'd  pagfu 

Hogarth  of  songF  be  this  thy  perfect  praise  :^ 

Truth  pr(»npted,  and  truth  purified  thy  lays ; 

The  Ood  of  truth  has  given  thy  verse  and  tiiae 

Truth's  holy  patan— Bis  immortality. 

The  life  of  Crabbe  by  his  son  is  a  work  that  tin 
be  placed  in  every  library  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
has  receiyed  the  warmest  praise  from  all  our  lead 

S^riodical  journals.  The  amcles  in  the  £dinbur;g^ 
uarterly  Reviews  are  very  ably  written,  and  emine 
calculated  to  make  a  lasting  and  salutary  impresmoi 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  We  are  indebted  to  the  b 
publication  for  the  principal  materials  and  connae 
remarks  of  which  the  foregoing  sketch  consists. 
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EOBEET  BURNS. 

Boftir,  17»9;  DiU}  1796. 

Glory  without  end 
Scattered  the  doude  away ;  and  oa  that  name  attend 
The  tears  and  praieet  of  fdl  time.— .Byroi». 

Nor  ikiU*d  one  flame  alone  to  fan ; 

nis  country*e  high-soulM  peasantry 

What  patriot-pride  he  taught  I — how  mnoft 

To  weigh  the  inborn  worth  of  man  1 

And  rustic  life  and  porerty 

Grow  beautlAiI  beneath  his  touch.— Comp^en. 

Thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 
And  stained  his  name. 

Thb  birthplace  of  Robert  Burns,  the  national  bard  of 
Scotland,  wajs  a  clay-built  cottage,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  AUoway,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Ayr. 
He  was  born,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759.  The  life 
of  this  remarkable  man,  like  that  of  Sarage,  Ohatterton, 
and  Fergusson,  conveys  a  moral  lesson,  which  the  youth- 
ful reader  would  do  well  to  study  with  attention.  The 
Ayrshire  ploughman  stands  first  in  the  rank  of  our 
peoKuni  poets ;  and  his  early  career  affords  a  striking 
example  of  what  a  strong  and  resolute  mind  can  accom- 

J>lish  for  its  own  improvement,  notwithstanding  the 
ormidable  difficulties  incident  to  humble  birth,  and 
depreasmg  circumstances.  ''That  such  a  soul  should 
arise  in  the  midst  of  poverty,"  says  Tuckerman, 
^'  is  a  blessing.  So  do  men  learn  that  all  their  appli- 
ances are  as  nothing  before  the  creative  energy  of 
Nature.  They  may  make  a  Parr ;  she  alone  can  give 
birth  to  a  Burns.  It  is  to  be  rejoiced  at,  that  so  noble 
ft  brother  was  bom  in  a  clay-built  cottage.  Had  his 
eyes  first  opened  .in  a  palace,  so  great  a  joy  would  soi 
nave  descended  upon  the  lowly  and  the  toil-worn. 
Thet3  can  now  more  warmly  boast  of  a  common  lineage. 
Perchance,  too,  that  fine  spirit  would  hare  been  med- 
dled with  till  quite  undone,  had  it  first  appeared  in  the 
dwelling  of  a  wealthy  citizen.  Books  and  teachers,  ^ 
periiapSy  would  have  subdued  its  elastic  freedom — arti- 
ficial society  perverted  its  heaven-born  fire.** 
The  parents  of  Boma  were  worthy  «jA  t^^t^^^a^^ 
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people  in  their  sftaiioiL  His  &ther  was  a  gardener  b; 
tiaae,  and  possessed  a  few  acres  of  land^  whkb  he  held 
on  lease  from  a  neighbouring  proprietor.  In  addition 
to  his  regular  business,  he  was  employed  in  the  capacity 
of  oTerseer  to  a  gentieman  of  small  estate.  He  held 
this  situation  at  the  time  of  Robert's  birtH.  His  talents 
were  of  a  superior  order;  he  had  read  with  care  many 
useful  works;  his  principles  were  pure  and  upright; 
his  piety  was  sincere  and  unaffected ;  and  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  improTement  of  his 
children,  entitle  him  to  the  warmest  commendation. 
His  son  says  of  him,  in  one  of  his  poems— 

Hy  father  was  a  fkrmer,  tipon  tli«  Carrick  border. 

And  toberly  he  brought  me  op  in  decency  and  order ; 

He  bade  me  act  a  manly  part,  though  I  had  ne'er  a  OaeHdog, 

For  without  an  honeet^  manly  heart  no  man  was  worth  r^^airdinK. 

Agnes  Browne  was  the  maiden  name  of  this  good 
man  s  wife.  She  is  represented,  by  those  who  knew 
her  intimately,  to  hare  been  a  woman  of  no  ordinary 

Sowers  of  mind,  and  to  ^are  laboured  honestly  and 
iligently,  with  her  husbaii49  ^^  bringing  up  her  off- 
spring "  in  the  way  they  "^ould  go."  Bums  has 
detailed,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moare,  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  life.  It  appears  from  ^his  interesting  nana- 
tire,  that  he  was  sent  to  school,  in\  the  sixth  year  of  his 
age,  under  the  care  of  a  master  Da!^^^  CampbelL  In 
a  few  months  he  became  a  pupilVf  John  Murdoch, 
who  was  a  pains* taking,  conscientious  teacher,  and  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  improvement  rlp^  welfajre  of  his 
scholars.  Gilbert  Burns  was  also  taugl^  by  this  worthy 
man,  who,  after  the  death  of  Rober*  published  an 
account  of  the  impression  which  the  cSu^*^*®'^  ^^  the 
two  brothers  made  on  him.  Both  of  thipni  made  satis- 
factory progress  in  the  ordinary  branchesVof  aa  English 
education.  The  poet  himself  acknowledaps  that,  dur» 
ing  the  fire  years  he  attended  Murdochs  school,  he 
became  an  excellent  English  scholar,  and  dLccumulated 
a  considerable  amount  ofuseful  informationim  He  traces 
the  formation  of  his  character  as  a  poet  tor  the  inflo« 
ence  of  a  superstitious  old  womaui  wno  resi^  l^d  in  the 
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fiunilj,  and  wlio  nsed  to  excite  his  joutliful  imagination 
by  narrating  extraordinary  stories  of  ghosts,  £i.iries, 
witches,  and  giants,  and  singing  wild  and  romantic 
songs.  His  &yonrite  books,  at  that  period,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  were  Addison's  "  Hymns  and  Allegori- 
cal Tales,"  Mason's  "English  Collection,"  "  The  Life  of 
Hannibal,"  and  "  The  History  of  Sir  William  WaUace." 

On  the  remoral  of  Mnrdoch  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bums*s  residence,  his  education  was  continued  by  his 
isbtheT,  who  taught  him  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  the 
winter  evenings  by  candle-light;  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  surveying, 
algebra,  and  a  little  of  French.  He  afterwards  made 
an  effort  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  his  object.  He  was  then  sent  for  three  months  to  a 
parish  school  to  improve  his  handwriting.  His  thirst 
for  knowledge  increased  with  bis  years ;  and  before  he 
was  sixteen,  he  had  perused  the  principal  standard 
^orks  in  English  literature,  including  the  compositions 
of  our  most  eminent  historians,  and  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  Shakspeare,  Pope,  Thomson,  Shenstone,  and 
Allan  Kamsay.  "The  collection  of  songs,"  says  Burns, 
"  was  my  vade-mecum,  I  pored  over  them,  driving  my 
cart  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse  by  verse; 
uarefullv  noticing  the  true,  tender,  or  sublime  from  the 
affectation  or  fustian;  and  I  am  convinced  I  owe  to 
this  practice  much  of  my  critic-craft,  such  as  it  is." 

It  should  be  recollected,  to  the  credit  of  Burns,  that 
during  the  period  when  he  was  devoting  every  leisure 
moment  he  could  spare  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poetical  art,  he  was  work- 
ing many  hours  daily  as  a  ploughman  and  labourer  on 
his  brother's  farm;  and  it  was  only  by  the  severest 
drudgery,  and  the  most  rigid  economy,  he  and  the 
family  of  his  excellent  brother  Gilbert  could  obtain  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  latter  has  described,  in 
the  simple  memoir  he  drew  up  of  his  brother's  life,  the 
distressing  effects  produced  upon  Robert's  sensitive 
feelings  by  these  early  struggles  with  poverty  and  dis- 
appointment.   To  his  domestic  sorrows  in.  -^^^w.^^xsa:^ 
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be  ascribed  tbe  babitoal  melancholy  which  prersd 
upon  his  spirits  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 
His  character,  at  this  time,  was  that  of  an  indnstrioiu 
jonng  man;  but  "he  had  already,"  says  Mr.  iTTiag, 
•one  of  the  most  accurate  of  his  biographers,  "begun  to 
display  a  strong  bias  towards  conviyial  pleasures.  His 
uections  were  warm  and  generous;  and  his  power  of 
conception,  as  well  as  of  communication,  were  unrivalled 
in  the  circle  where  he  was  destined  to  move.  Those 
qualificaticms  prepared  him  for  social  enjoyment,  and 
■endered  his  acquaintance  highly  acceptable.** 

From  the  time  Bums  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  until 
he  was  twenty-four,  his  life  was  not  marked  by  any 
Tariety  of  incident.  The  manner  in  which  he  spent  hn 
time,  during  that  period,  is  described  in  a  lirely  stnun 
in  the  narratiye  he  has  left  of  his  early  years,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted.  Gilbert  Bums  has  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  his  father's  difficulties  while 
he  held  possession  of  Mount  Oliphant  fsLrm,  and  after- 
wards when  he  removed  to  Loehlea,  where  he  became 
the  occupier  of  a  still  more  extensive  tract  of  land,  and 
which  proved  to  be  a  ruinous  speculation.  In  reference 
to  the  seven  years  that  the  two  brothers  lived  with  their 
estimable  parents  at  Tarbolton,  Gilbert  observes: — 
"  We  lived  very  sparingly.  For  several  years  butchers 
meat  was  a  stranger  in  the  house,  while  all  the  members 
of  the  family  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
strength,  and  rather  beyond  it,  in  the  labours  of  the 
farm.  My  brother,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  assisted  in 
threshing  the  crop  of  com,  and  at  fifteen  was  the  prin- 
ci'pal  labourer  on  the  farm,  for  we  had  no  hired  servant^ 
male  or  female.  The  anguish  of  mind  we  felt  at  our 
tender  years,  under  these  straits  and  "difficulties,  was 
very  gr-eat.  To  think  of  our  feither  growing  old  (for 
he  was  now  above  fifty),  broken  down  with  the  long- 
continued  fatigues  of  his  life,  with  a  wife  and  five  other 
children,  and  in  a  declining  state  of  circumstances,  theee 
reflections  produced  in  my  brothers  mind  and  mine 
sensations  of  the  deepest  distress.  I  doubt  not  but  the 
bard  labour  and  sorrow  of  this  period  of  his  life,  was  in 
a  great  measuiQ  \!bft  caivxa^  ^1 IW.  degression  of  spiriti 
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witli  wliich  Bobert  was  so  often  afflicted  through  his 
whole  life  afterwards.  At  this  time  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly afflicted  in  the  evenings  with  a  doll  headache, 
which  at  a  future  period  of  his  life^  was  exchanged  for 
ft  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a  threatening  of  Minting 
ftnd  suffocation  in  his  bed  in  the  night-time/' 

Bums  was  little  more  than  sixteen  when  he  wrote 
some  of  his  most  remarkable  effusions.  In  the  midst  of 
the  discouraging  circumstances,  so  forcibly  depicted  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  the  Scottish  bard  composed  his 
tender  and  pensive  songs,  his  cutting  satires,  and  his 
unriyalled  lyrics.  '* Poetry,"  says  he,  "was  still  a 
darling  walk  for  my  mind;  but  it  was  only  indulged  in 
accoyling  to  the  humour  of  the  hour.  I  had  usiudly  a 
dozen  or  more  pieces  on  hand;  I  took  up  one  or  otner 
as  it  suited  the  momentanr  tone  of  the  mind^  and 
dismissed  the  work  as  it  bordered  on  fatigue.  My 
pasnons,  when  once  lighted  up,  raged  like  so  many 
aevils,  till«they  got  vent  in  rhyme;  and  then  the 
conning  over  my  verses,  like  a  spell,  soothed  ail  into 
quiet"  Bums  was  anxious  to  promote  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  his  companions,  as  well  as  to  extend 
his  own  knowledge.  With  this  laudable  view,  he  was 
instmmental  in  establishing,  in  the  village  of  Tarbolton, 
a  Debating  Club,  which  was  professedly  literary  in  its 
objects,  but  combined  with  it  too  many  opportunities 
for  social  enjoyment.  At  its  commencement  the  mem- 
bers consisted  only  of  himself,  his  brother  Gilbert,  and 
five  other  young  men.  ^Subsequently  the  number  was 
increased,  and  among  the  additional  members  was  David 
Sillar,  a  young  man  of  superior  talents  and  considerable 
literary  information.  He  excelled  as  a  writer  of  local 
poetry,  a  volume  of  which  was  ^pliblished,  and  well 
received.  His  proverbial  jovial  habits  led  his  brother 
poet  into  convivial  excesses,  and  other  irregularities.  It 
was  to  this  clever  youth  that  Bums  addressed  his  well- 
known  "Epistle  to  Davie,  a  Brother  Poet."  In  the 
year  1781,  when  Bums  was  twenty-three,  he  resolved 
vpon  leaming  the  trade  of  a  flax-dresser;  and  for  this 
poipose  went  to  reside  in  Irvine,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  a  Mr.  Peacock,  a  diatant  r^i\»n  ^i  \£a 
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mother.  He  was  led  to  adopt  tbia  oouise  in  conse- 
quence of  his  broth^  and  himself  having  taken  a  {dot 
of  land  from  their  &ther,  which  they  appropriated 
principally  to  the  coltiyation  of  flax.  He  laboored 
with  zeal  and  diligence  in  his  new  vocation  for  about 
six  months,  when  the  scheme  he  had  projected  was 
suddenly  abandoned,  by  his  master's  shop  haying  caught 
fire  while  the  '' flax-dressers  were  giving  a  welcome 
carousal  to  the  new  year."  The  premises  were  con- 
sumed, and  Bums  was  left  like  a  true  poet,  not  worth  a 
sixpence.  From  the  period  that  Bums  took  up  lus 
residence  in  Irvine,  his  brother  dates  a  serious  changs 
in  his  habits  and  moral  conduct : — "  He  contracted  seme 
acquaintance,**  says  Gilbert,  ''of  a  freer  manner  of 
thinking  and  living  than  he  had  been  used  to,  whose 
society  prepared  him  for  overleaping  the  bounds  of  rigid 
virtue  which  had  hitherto  restrained  him."  .  The  inci- 
dent we  have  related,  which  frustrated  his  object  in 
learning  the  trade  of  a  flax-dresser,  was  not  his  only 
misfortune  at  that  particular  j uncture.  He  formed  about 
the  same  time  a  strong  attachment  to  a  young  woman 
of  respectability  and  good  character,  who  at  first  gave 
him  reason  to  believe  that  their  aflection  was  mutual. 
Upon  further  reflection,  she  intimated  to  him,  in  respect- 
ful and  feeling  terms,  her  rejection  of  his  ofier  of 
marriage.  This  event  caused  him  deep  mortification, 
and  contributed  to  increase  his  fits  of  melancholy  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

The  death  of  Robert's  father  took  place  in  1784, — an 
event  that  proved  fortunate,  for  it  saved  the  good  old 
man  from  the  bitter  affliction  of  witnessing  the  disgrace 
which  soon  afterwards  stained  the  moral  character  of 
his  beloved  son.  The  circumstance  to  which  we  refer 
is  thus  related  by  Irving  : — "  The  susceptibility  of 
Robert  to  the  influence  of  the  tender  passion  was  ex- 
treme. It  was  during  his  residence  at  Mossgiel,  after 
his  return  from  Irvine,  that  he  formed  a  connexion  with 
Jean  Armour,  his  future  wife.  In  the  unrestrained 
ardour  of  youthful  attachment,  their  intercou^rse  became 
more  feimiliar  than  the  laws  of  religion  and  of  society 
authorize.      TYlq  ef^ec^A  o£  this  intercourse  beoama 
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spparent.  Burns  was  not  in  a  condition  to  form  a  new 
domestic  establishment ;  but  his  generous  heart  rendered 
him  extremely  solicitous  to  afford  the  only  reparation 
which  now  remained  within  his  reach.  He  accordingly 
presented  her  with  marriage  lines;  and^  proposing  to 
leave  her  in  the  meantime  to  the  protection  o£  her 
parents,  he  declared  his  resolution  of  exiling  himself 
tn  Jamaica  till  he  should  be  enabled  to  place  her  in 
her  proper- station  as  his  wife."  This  proposition  was 
indignantly  rejected  by  her  i&ihei,  and  at  his  urgent 
request  she  consented  to  destroy  the  document^  ''which 
must  haye  been  to  her  the  most  precious  of  her  posses- 
sions,— the  only  evidence  of  her  marriage."  This,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  Scotch  law,  would  have  been 
accepted  as  proof  of  what  is  termed  an  irregtUar  mar- 
riage having  taken  place. 

It  was  under  these  painful  circumstances,  that  our 
nnfortunate  and  erring  poet  became  the  &ther  of  two 
illegitimate  children.  His  agony  and  remorse  were 
indescribable.  He  was  willing  to  seek  for  refuge  in  a 
foreign  land,,  and  to  labour  hard  when  there  for  the 
support  of  his  feimily;  or  to  remain  at  home,  and  work 
•8  a  conmion  labourer,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  off- 
spring. He  was  summoned  by  the  courts,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Jean  Armour's  father^  to  find  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  twin  sons.  The  requisite  means 
could  not  be  procured,  and  a  prison  or  emigration  was 
the  only  alternative  left.  The  latter  resource  was  pre- 
ferred, and  he  immediately  obtained  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant  overseer  on  the  estate  of  Dr.  Doufflas, 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica^  in  the  West  Indies,  not 
having  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  his  passage,  he  re- 
solved upon  publishing  by  subscription,  a  coUeotion  of 
the  immortal  poems  which  he  had  written,^  during  the 
time  he  resided  with  his  brother  ;  and  he  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  feim  at  MossgieL  With  the  aid  of 
his  kind  landlord,  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Ayr,  and 
other  patrons,  he  procured  a  considerable  number  of 
subscribers ;  aiid  in  17S6  his  first  work  was  published 
at  Kilmarnock,  under  the  title  of ''  Poems  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect'^  An  impression  of  dxVv\asAs«&.^A^\^ii^ 
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was  speedily  pnrcliafied ;  the  reception  of  the  Tolwne 
instantaneous  and  enthusiastic,  Uie  genius  and  v^oions 
talents  of  the  mstio  poet  were  at  once  acknowle(%edy 
and  greeted  with  nniyersal  admiration. 

The  author  of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bums,  in  "  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  ascribes  the  universal  delight 
with  which  his  poems  were  receiyed,  on  their  first 
publication,  to  the  diversified  nature  of  their  merits. 
"  They  possessed/'  says  he,  "  in  an  eminent  degree,  all 
those  qiudities  which  contribute  to  render  any  literaiy 
work  quickly  and  permanently  popular.  They  were 
written  in  a  phraseology  of  which  all  the  powers  were 
universally  felt,  and  whieh,  being  at  once  antique, 
£amiliar,  and  now  rarely  written,  was  therefore  fittea  to 
serve  all  the  dignified  and  picturesque  uses  of  poetry, 
without  making  it  unintelligible.  The  images  and  sen- 
timents were  at  once  natural,  impressive,  and  interesting. 
Those  topics  of  satire  and  scandal,  in  which  the  rustie 
delights;  that  humorous  imitation  of  character,  and 
that  witty  association  of  ideas,  familiar  and  striking^ 
yet  not  naturally  allied  to  oue  another,  which  has  force 
to  shake  his  sides  with  laughter ;  those  fancies  of  super- 
stition, at  which  one  still  wonders  and  trembles;  thoee 
affecting  sentiments  and  images  of  true  religion,  which 
are  at  once  dear  and  awful  to  the  heart, — were  all 
represented  by  Bums  with  the  magical  power  of  true 
poetry.  Old  and  young,  high  and  low,  grave  and 
gay,  learned  and  ignorant,  were  alike  surprised  and 
delighted." 

After  deducting  all  expenses  in  bringing  out  the  book, 
Bums  realized  a  clear  profit  of  twenty  pounds.  Nine 
guineas  of  this  sum  were  expended  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  steerage  passage  in  the  first  ship  bound  to 
Jamaica,  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde.  To  adopt  our 
poet's  own  language,  "  he  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of 
his  few  friends;  his  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock; 
he  had  composed  his  last  song  in  Caledonia— '  The 
Gloomy  Night  is  gathering  feust,'  when  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Blacklock,  the  celebrated  blind  poet,  who  had  the  taste 
and  discernment  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  genioi 
of  the  young  msuX|  ovostiyx^w  all  hia  schemes,  and  opened 
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n«w  proepects  to  liis  poetic  ambition."  Dr.  Bladdock 
liaying  suggested,  that  a  larger  edition  of  these  &sci- 
Bating  poems  should  be  immediatelj  published.  Bums 
relinquished  £[>r  a  time  his  scheme  of  emigration, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  arriyed 
in  NoTomber,  1786.  He  was  received  with  great 
kindness  by  his  amiable  patron,  and  introduced  by 
lum  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  accomplished  author  of  the 
^  Man  of  Feeling,"  who  wrote  a  beautiful  paper  in  the 
**  Lounger^  in  praise  oi  Bnms's  genius.  He  was  at  once 
admitted  into  the  society  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the 
eminent  metaphysician;  of  Dr.  Bobertson,  the  histo- 
rian ;  of  Dr.  Blair,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  of  seyeral 
other  distinguished  literary  characters.  The  new  edition 
ol  his  works  was  brought  out,  in  1787,  under  their  aus^ 
paces,  and  supported  by  the  patronage  of  the  Caledonian 
finni  The  profits  of  1,500  copies  sold  were  consider- 
able, and  enabled  Bums  to  live  for  a  time  on  his  means, 
and  to  gratify  his  taste  by  trayelling  through  the  most 
romantic  parts  of  his  native  country.  In  the  course  of 
liis  various  excursions,  he  was  received  by  men  of  rank 
and  taste,  and  by  the  population,  generally,  with  the 
most  gratifying  marks  of  respect  His  company  was 
sought  after  by  all  classes  in  society,  whom  he  capti- 
vated by  his  brilliant  talents,  his  frank  manners,  his 
fluent  conversation,  and  his  eminent  social  qualities. 
The  convivial  scenes  in  which  he  daily  mingled,  tended 
to  confirm  those  habits  of  intemperance  which  ultimately 
proved  his  ruin ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  be  lamentea, 
the  circles  he  visited  became^  after  some  time,  much 
leas  select  and  respectable. 

After  remaining  for  some  months  in  the  Scotch  capi- 
tal, the  object  of  universal  curiosity  and  admiration, 
he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  on  settling  with 
bis  bookseller,  tliat  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  new 
edition  of  his  poems,  amounted  to  nearly  £500.  With 
bis  characteristic  generosity  of  hearty  he  immediately 
remitted  to  his  brother  Gilbert^  who  was  still  a 
s^nggling  £urmer,  at  Mossffiel,  £200.  A  portion  of 
ike  remaining  sum  left  at  nis  disposal  was  expended 
in  raising  a  tombstone  in  the  OaaongiButA  c^^qs^-'^svl^^ 
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OTer  the  remains  of  He  unfortanate  predecessor,  Robeit 
Eergosson ;  and  with  the  residue  of  the  monej  he  pro-^ 
posed  to  rent  or  purchase  a  &rm,  ^.nd  return  to  hifll 
original  occujftition.  On  the  6th  of  May,  Bums  left' 
Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  fiEurm  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  then  placed. 
After  making  an  extensive  tour  through  Scotland,  north 
of  the  Tweed,  the  particulars  of  which  haye  been  re- 
corded by  his  biographers,  he  at  length  became  a  tenant 
of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswintown,  from  whose  estate  at 
Nithsdale  he  rented  on  adyantageous  terms  a  few  acres 
of  land,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Nith,  about 
six  miles  from  Dumfries. 

Preyious  to  his  taking  possession  of  EUislandj  which 
was  the  name  of  his  new  residence,  he  set  out  on  another 
excursion,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
welcomed  back  again  with  delight.  During  his  stay 
there  he  cootracted  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness. 
While  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  and  suffering  from  his  old 
malady,  depression  of  spirits,  he  received  intelligence 
that  Jean  Armour,  for  whom  his  ardent  attachment 
continued  unabated,  had  undergone  extreme  mental 
suffering  from  the  reproaches  of  her  family,  and  been 
turned  out  of  doors  by  the  imperious  command  of  her 
unrelenting  father.  Burns  immediately  wrote  to  his 
friends,  imploring  them  to  give  a  temporary  shelter  to 
his  persecuted  Jean,  and  her  helpless  children,  of  whose 
misfortunes  he  felt  most  keenly  that  he  was  the  guilty 
author.  "  Her  happiness  or  misery,"  as  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  one  of  his  earliest  friends  and 
warmest  admirers,  "  was  in  his  hands,  and  who  could 
trifle  with  such  a  deposit  ?"  On  his  return  to  Mossgiel, 
his  marriage  was  publicly  declared ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing many  faults  which  must  ever  be  deplored  and  con- 
demned. Burns  was  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  tender 
father.  Upon  resuming  his  occupation  as  a  fisurmer,  he 
worked  hard  for  the  first  year,  and  evinced  a  dispositioii 
to  be  steady  and  regular  in  his  conduct.  He  was  then 
contented  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children*  This 
happy  state  of  things  did  not  long  continue.  IJnfortii« 
nately,  the  agnouitvmi  6^<sQi!ba»t\Au  into  which  he  bad 
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entered  became  graciuaJly  distasteful  to  him.  His  zeal 
slackened;  prosperity  did  not  eontinae  to  smile  upon 
Ub  efforts;  temptations  and  allurements  multiplied 
around  him :  and  he  was  more  frequently  seen  as  the 
presiding  spirit  of  the  social  board,  than  in  his  fields, 
allowing  with  cheerfulness  and  diligence  his  rural  pur- 
suits, or  at  his  fireside,  making  his  home  the  abode  of 
peace  by  his  presence  and  virtuous  example. 

The  next  step  in  the  life  of  Bums  was  the  crowning 
one  of  his  misfortunes,  and  accelerated  the  melancholy 
termination  of  his  short  career.  He  had,  for  a  length 
of  time,  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  procure  a  situa- 
tion mider  the  government,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
xeasons  that  prei^ented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
original  plan  of  going  abroad.  His  increasing  dissatis- 
f&etion  with  his  farming  project,  induced  him  to  solicit 
employment  in  the  excise,  in  which  he  was  at  first  un- 
eaccessful;  but  at  length,  through  the  intervention  of 
powerful  friends,  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  a 
ganger  in  the  district  in  which  he  had  fixed  his 
residence.  The  consequences  of  this  rash  and  ill- 
advised  proceeding  might  have  been  easily  anticipated. 
His  feum  was  neglected;  his  circumstances  became 
embarrassed;  and  although  his  exemplary  wife  con- 
dncted  her  domestic  afiiEiirs  with  economy  and  pru- 
dence, yet,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  and  a  half, 
EUisland  was  given  up.  Towards  the  close  of  1791, 
the  unfortunate  owner  was  glad  to  remove  to  Dumfries, 
and,  in  the  humble  situation  of  an  exciseman,  with  a 
paltry  salary  of  £70  a  year,  to  maintain  Mrs.  Bums  and 
her  mmily. 

This  d^tngerous  occupation  exposed  Bums  to  addi- 
tional temptations,  which  he  had  not  strength  of  mind 
to  resist.  His  irregularities  became  more  frequent  and 
systematic.  His  preferment  in  the  excise  department, 
to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  great  anxiety,  was 
retarded  by  an  impmdent  expression  of  his  political 
sentiments,  at  a  public  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  This  indiscretion,  conmiitted  while 
imder  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits,  became  ihe  wiV^\^^ 
of  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Excise,  NvVii^^  ^^^^  y^\^ 
beiDg  allowed  to  detain  hb  ofi^ce,  mt\i  «i  «\^(^^c«d^>^^:q^* 
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mation,  that  he  need  not  expect  advancement  until  he 
should  have  resolved  upon  abstaining  from  all  inter- 
ference in  party  politics.  His  prospects  now  became 
more  gloomy.  Enemies  circnlatea  various  rumours  to  his 
disadvantage,  and  there  were  many  too  ready  to  believe 
them.  The  report  of  his  having  been  dismissed  from  the 
public  service  induced  a  few  gentlemen,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  propose  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  his 
pecuniary  necessities.  This  offer  was  gratefully  declined 
in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  which  is 
a  highly  creditable  document,  exhibiting  a  striking 
proof  of  Burns*s  independent  and  noble  spirit : — ''  In 
your  illustrious  hands,  sir,"  he  remarks,  in  reference  to 
charges  that  had  been  made  against  him,  '^  permit  me  to 
lodge  my  strong  disavowal  of  such  slanderous  fiEdsehoods. 
Bums  was  a  poor  man  from  his  birth,  and  an  exciseman 
from  necessity;  but — I  wiU  say  it,  the  sterling  of  his 
honest  worth  poverty  could  not  debase,  and  his  inde- 
pendent British  spirit  oppression  might  b^nd,  but  could 
not  subdue."  His  loyalty  had  been  doubted.  His 
defence  against  the  unjust  imputation  was  to  enrol 
himself  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dumfries  corps,  and  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the  soldiers, 
by  writing  some  of  his  noblest  and  most  exciting  lyrics. 
During  the  time  that  he  held  his  fe^rm  at  £11  island, 
and  afterwards  when  at  Dumfries,  he  did  not  relax  in 
his  devotion  to  the  muse,  but  produced  some  of  his  finest 
effusions,  among  others,  his  inimitable  poem  of  **  Tam 
o*  Shanter.'*  Three  volumes  of  his  letters  were  written 
in  the  course  of  four  years,  besides  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  son^s,  which  he  contributed  to  the  Scotch 
melodies  published  by  George  Thomson.  His  corres- 
pondence with  that  gentleman  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  gives  a  full  detail  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  some  of  his  most  charming  lyrics  were  produced. 
The  close  of  this  great  poet*s  career  is  detailed  with 
touching  eloquence  by  Irving,  Lockhart,  and  Allan 
Cunningham.  Our  limits  wiU  not  admit  of  inserting 
particulars  in  this  sketch  of  Bums*s  life.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  state,  generally,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1795,  \i\atoV>\iaV.QivDLf^tAUQu  began  to  exhibit 
the  effects  of  itw  Vmu^,   "^^  ^^t^i^  ^\sS^\«^  \to  VSa 
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bouse  by  an  accident  for  several  months.  Before 
he  had  perfectly  recovered,  he  was  prevailed  upon, 
by  some  injudicious  friends,  to  dine  with  them  at  a 
tavern;  and  returning  heme,  at  three  o'clock  in  th^ 
morning,  m  a  state  of  inebriation,  he  is  said  to  have 
fellen  asleep  upon  the  snow.  The  next  morning  he  was 
seized  with  a  numbness  in  his  limbs,  which  waa followed 
by  a  severe  and  protracted  attack  of  rheumatism. 
From  that  moment  he  foresaw  that  his  destiny  was 
sealed.  He  continued  to  linger  for  several  months, 
without  any  hope  of  permanent  improvement,  till  the 
dose  of  June,  when  he  went  to  a  village,  on  the  shore 
of  Solway  Firth,  for  change  of  air.  During  this  painful 
crisis,  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  affecting  and  instruc- 
tive letters.  Both  in  them,  and  in  his  conversations 
with  friends,  whose  attention  soothed  him  as  the  hour 
of  his  last  trial  approached,  he  exhibited  the  strongest 
proofs,  that  with  many  errors  to  repent  of,  and  which 
he  freely  acknowledged,  he  was  convinced  of  the  truths, 
and  anxious  to  enjoy  the  consolations,  of  religion.  He 
was  collected  and  firm,  but  unhappy  about  his  family, 
whom  'he  felt,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  had  not  always 
treated  aa  a  prudent  and  reflecting  father  ought  to 
have  done. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  in  the  last  month  of 
his  life,  and  when  racked  with  acute  pain,  his  miseries 
were  increased  by  the  dread  of  poverty.  In  the  hour 
of  extremity,  he  addressed  a  feeling  letter  to  his  friend 
George  Thomson,  the  publisher,  imploring  the  loan 
of  five  pounds,  to  pay  the  account  of  a  haberdasher,  who, 
being  apprehensive  of  the  poet's  death,  commenced 
legal  proceedings  against  him,  and  threatened  to  put 
him  into  gaol : — "I  do  not  ask  all  this  gratuitously," 
says  the  afflicted  poet ;  ^  for  upon  returning  health,  I 
hereby  promise  and  engage  to  furnish  you  with  the 
neatest  song  writing  you  have  seen."  On  the  same 
day  he  penned«the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  to  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  in  which  he  thanks  her  most  gratefully  for  her 
kindness  to  him  at  all  times,  and  intimates  his  forebod- 
ing, that  he  was  hat  "  travelling  to  that  bourne  from 
'  which  no  traveller  returns." 

Bums  havinif  found  no  peimMitto^  i^<^\  ^sn'ov  ^^c^^ 
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sea  nir,  returned  to  his  house  on  the  18th  of  July;  and 
in  three  days  after  his  arriyal — ^namely,  on  the  2l0t  of 
July,  1796,  he  expired,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Allan  Cunningham  saw  him  on  his  arrival  at 
Dumfries,  and  has  lelb  a  pathetic  account  of  his  ema- 
ciated appearance.  The  same  author's  narrative  of  the 
poet's  death  and  funeral  is  equally  affecting.  On  the 
morning  of  the  interment,  the  afflicted  widow  was  over- 
taken by  the  pains  of  labour,  and  while  the  solemn 
service  K^r  the  dead  was  in  progress,  she  gave  birth  to 
another  child.  The  little  mtherless  stranger  did  not 
long  survive  its  parent  Mrs.  Bums  placed  a  plain 
tombstone  over  the  grave  of  her  husband,  at  her  own 
expense.  In  1813,  however,  a  costly  mausoleum  was 
erected,  by  public  subscription,  on  a  conspicuous  site  in 
the  churchyard  of  Dumfries.  On  the  5th  of  June,  1815, 
the  remains  of  the  "  Ayrshire  Ploughman"  were  trans- 
ferred to  their  final  resting-place.  The  structure  bears 
a  suitable  Latin  inscription.  The  profits  of  Bums's 
works,  amounting  to  about  £900 ;  tho  sale  of  the  copy- 
right ;  and  the  proceeds  of  a  subscription  entered  into 
soon  after  his  death,  placed  Mrs.  Burns  and  her  children 
in  a  position  of  respectable  competency.  He  left  four 
sons;  the  youngest  of  whom,  James  Qlencaim,  entered 
as  a  cadet  in  the  military  department  of  the  East  India 
service;  and  when  he  was  promoted,  after  some  years, 
he  settled  an  annuity  on  his  venerated  mother.  Gilbert 
Bums,  the  amiable  brother  of  the  poet,  of  whom  we 
have  made  frequent  mention  in  the  foregoing  summary 
of  his  brother's  life,  died  on  the  27th  of  April,  1827.  Bfo 
was,  in  every  sense,  an  honourable  man ;  and  deserves 
the  highest  respect,  as  an  example  of  undeviatin^  recti- 
tude, and  virtuous  conduct,  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

The  four  principal,  and  the  earliest  biographers  of 
Bums,  are  Heron,  Currie,  Walker,  and  Irving.  To 
these  may  now  be  added  the  respected  names  of 
Lockhart,  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Allan  Cunningham.  Many  other  popular  writers  com- 
piled brief  memoirs  of  the  poet,  and  published  them  tn 
various  periodical  and  miscellaneous  journals.  The 
criticisms  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the 
poetry  of  Boms,  aietoo  w^cmst^xsA  \a  v^^raI^  "vvthia  the 
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limita  to  which  we  ^re  reetrioted.  It  is  a  Bul^ect  which 
has  been  treated  with  eminent  ability  bj  Mackenzie^ 
Jeffirej,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth,  UampbellyHazlitt^ 
Professor  Wilsop,  Thomas  Carlyle^  and  other  writen 
of  high  rank  in  the  critical  art. 

The  facts  we  have  related  comprise  the  principal 
incidents  in  the  melancholy  story  of  Robert  Bums; 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  lenfftheued 
analysis  of  his  character.  Irvinff  justly  observeSi 
that  "  to  counterbalance  his  errors,  he  was  unquestion- 
ably possessed  of  noble  virtues :  and  although  it  can 
never  be  justifiable  to  write  an  apology  for  vice,  it  may 
at  least  be  deemed  pardonable  to  offer  some  palliation 
for  the  backslidinffs  of  a  man  so  fatally  exposed  to  unto- 
ward accidents,  impartiality  of  judgment  it  can  never 
be  preposterous  to  exercise ;  but  rigid  and  unrelenting 
scrutiny  is  not  the  province  of  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  general  lot  of  humanity,  and  of  their  individual 
breaches  of  the  multi^Eirious  duties  which  religion  and 
morality  impose."  In  Lockhart*s  life  of  this  poet,  every 
excuse  that  can  fairly  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  his  faults 
is  brought  prominently  forward.  Making  large  allow- 
ances, however,  for  the  influence  of  circumstances  in 
moulding  his  habits,  and  developing  the  frailties  of  his 
nature,  uie  province  of  the  moralist  is  to  warn  youth 
against  those  flagrant  deviations  from  the  path  of  virtue, 
which  admit  of  no  apology,  and  of  which  poor  Burns, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  bitterly  repented.  The> 
illustrious  Wordsworth,  who  is  without  an  equal  in 
modem  times  as  a  moral  poet,  wrote  a  defence  of 
Bums,  which  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  tenderness  and 
generosity,  than  for  its  touching  eloquence ;  but  in  his 
beautiful  address  to  the  sons  of  Bums,  on  visiting  his 
grave,  in  1803,  the  author  of  the  '' Excursion*' concludes 
with  the  following  instructive  admonition  : — 

Let  no  m«an  hope  your  louls  enslay^* 
Be  independent,  generous*  brare ; 
Tour  poet  suoh  example  gare, 

And  f  ttch  rerere : 
But  be  admoniihed  by  bis  grare, 

And  think  and  fear. 

In  an  artide  of  very  high  mtnt  otl  >i&5^  \|2S(&sa]^«&^ 
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ohftraoter  of  BurnSy  which  Thomas  Oarlyle  wrote  for 
'*  The  Edinburgh  Reyiew,**  some  jrears  a.g0;  he  makes 
ihe  following  instructive  observations  on  the  leading 
defect  to  which  our  poet*s  misfortunes  may  be  traced : — 
"We  reckon  that  every  poet  of  Bums%  order  is,  or 
should  be,  a  prophet  and  teacher  to  his  age;  that  he  has 
no  right  to  expect  kindness,  but  rather  is  bound  to  do 
it;  that  Bums,  in  particular,  experienced  fully  the 
usual  proportion  of  goodness;  and  that  the  blame  of  his 
fiiilure,  as  we  have  said,  lies  not  chiefly  with  the  world. 
Where  then  does  it  lie?  We  «re  forced  to  answer, 
WITH  HIM8ELV :  it  is  his  inward,  not  his  outward  mis- 
fortunes, that  bring  hhn  to  the  dust.  Seldom,  indeed, 
is  it  otherwise;  seldom  is  a  life  morally  wrecked,  but 
the  grand  cause  lies  in  some  internal  mal-arrangement, 
some  want,  less  of  good  fortune  than  of  good  fuidanoe. 
Nature  feushions  no  creature  without  implanting  in  it 
the  strength  needful  for  its  action  and  duration ;  least 
of  all  does  she  neglect  her  masterpiece  and  darling-^ 
the  poetic  soul  1  Neither  can  wo  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  any  external  circumstances,  utterly  to  ruin 
the  mind  of  a  man ;  nay, — if  proper  wisdom  be  given 
him, — even  so  much  as  to  affect  its  essential  health  and 
beauty.  The  sternest  sum-total  of  all  worldly  misfor- 
tunes is  death;  nothing  more  can  lie  in  the  cup  of 
human  woe :  yet  many  men,  in  all  ages,  have  triumphed 
over  death  and  led  it  captive ;  converting  its  physical 
victory  into  a  moral  victory  for  themselves — into  a 
seal  and  immortal  consecration  for  all  that  their  past 
life  had  achieved.  What  has  been  done  may  be  aone 
again ;  nay,  it  is  but  the  degree,  and  not  the  kind,  of 
such  heroism,  that  differs  in  different  seasons :  for  with- 
out some  portion  of  this  spirit,  not  of  boisterous  daring, 
but  of  silent  fearlessness — of  self-denial  in  all  its 
forms,  no  great  man,  in  any  scene  or  time,  has  ever 
attained  to  bo  good." 

The  religious  principles  of  Bums  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  warm  discussion,  and  have  been  censured  by  somo 
writers  with  excessive  severity.  The  compiler  of  a 
brief  account  of  his  life  in  "  The  Saturday  Magazine,** 
though  lamenting  the  poet*s  untimely  fate,  evinces  a 
Bpirit  of  moderatiOTi  aiA  ^  T^^gats^i^c^rt  \x^\k  v;l  the  anb* 
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ned  remarlu : — ''  Banm  was  deeply  impressed  with 
).  serUimerU  of  religion — a  sentiment  in  which  we  can 
rdly  conceive  how,  by  any  possibility,  a  real  poet  can 
deficient ;  yet  his  cferotional  feelings  do  not  appear 
have  spmng  from  soand  religious  principles,  nor 
have  been  sustained  by  regular,  constent,  and  syste- 
itic  acts  of  worship*  Bums  is  not  properly  an  instance 
lowly  talent  cultivated  and  improved  by  its  owner 
his  cost :  his  misfortunes  were  occasioned  by  other 
uses.  His  cultivated  intellect  would  have  added 
th  to  his  respectability  and  to  his  happiness,  if,  at  the 
ne  time,  he  had  learned  to  control  bis  appetite,  and 
luire  habits  of  regular  application  to  ousiness — 
bking  his  poetry  a  solace  from  care,  a  recreation  from 
lyOr  a  source  •ofppofit,  valuable  and  acceptable,  but  still 
sondary  and  subordinate  to  some  Axed  employment.'* 
The  personal  appearance  and  manners  of  Bums  are 
soTfttely  described  by  Dr.  Ourrie,  whose  memoirs  of 
B  poet  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  his  taste,  feeling, 
d  judgment: — ''  Bums  was  nearly  five  feet  ten  inches 
height,  and  of  a  form  that  indicated  agility  as  well  as 
"ength.  His  well-raised  forehead,  shaded  with  black 
rling  hair,  indicated  extensive  capacity.  His  eyes 
)re  kirge,  dark,  full  of  ardour  and  intefiigeifce.  nis 
se  was  well  formed;  and  his  countenance  uncommonly 
teresting  and  expressive.  His  mode  of  dressing,  which 
yB  often  slovenly,  and  a  certain  fulness  and  oeud  in 
I  shoulders,  characteristic  of  his  original  profession, 
iguised  in  some  d^ee  the  natural  symmetry  and 
igance  of  his  form.  The  external  appearance  of  Burns 
ui  most  strikingly  indicative  of  the  character  of  his 
nd.  On  a  first  view,  his  physiognomy  had  a  certain 
*  of  coarseness,  mingled  however  with  an  expression 
deep  penetration,  and  of  calm  thoughtfulness  ap- 
oachmg  to  melancholy.  There  appeared  in  his  first 
bnner  and  address  perfect  ease  and  self-possession,  but 
stem  and  almost  supercilious  elevation,  not  indeed 
compatible  with  openness  and  afiability,  which  bow- 
er bespoke  a  mind  conscious  of  superior  talents, 
rangers  that  supposed  themselves  approaching  an 
rrshire  peasant,  who  could  make  rhymes,  and  to  whom. 
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their  notice  w$ii  an  honour,  found  theniselTes  flMi 
oyerawod  by  the  presence  of  a  man  who  bore  nil 
with  dignity,  and  who  posseMed  a  sin^lar  pow< 
correcting  K>rwardne68  and  of  repelling  intrusion* 
though  jealous  of  the  respect  duo  to  himself,  i 
never  enforced  it  where  he  saw  it  was  willingly  i 
and  though  inaccessible  to  the  approaches  of  pria 
was  open  to  every  advance  of  kindness  and  of  1 
Tolence.  Uis  dark  and  haughty  countenance  e 
relaxed  into  a  look  of  good-will,  of  pity,  or  of  tei 
ness;  and,  as  the  various  emotions  succeodod  each  < 
in  his  mind,  assumed  with  oquaJ  easo  tho  expressii 
the  broa<lost  humour,  of  the  most  extravagant  mirt 
of  the  most  sublime  emotion." 

For  a  full  review  of  the  literary  merits  pf  Bums 
reader  is  referred  to  the  pages  of  his  numerous  bi< 
phers  and  critics.  His  poems  may  be  divided 
serious,  humoroun,  Hatirical,  descriptive,  and  lyrical 
limits  will  not  admit  of  a  minute  enumeration  of  his : 
admired  piocoH  in  each  of  thoHO  departmcMitff.  At 
head  of  hin  serious  compoHitions,  should  bo  placed 
"Ootter*H  Saturday  Ni^nt,**  which  Ilazlitt  hoH  chi 
torized  uh  "a  noblo  and  pathetic  picture  of  ho 
inannerri,*mingle(l  with  a  flno  religious  awe.  It  c< 
over  tho  mind  like  a  slow  and  solemn  Htrain  of  oi 
The  Roul  of  tho  poet  aspires  from  tiiis  hca^o  of 
though  ted  care,  and  reposes,  in  tromblinff  1 
on  tho  bpHom  of  its  Father  and  its  Qod.*'  Nol 
can  bo  more  beautiful  and  moral  than  ]3umH*s  sti 
"To  a  Mountain  Dainy,"  and  "To  a  Mouse,"  sho 
not  only  tho  force  of  hi.M  genius,  but  the  extreme 
demcsH  of  Iuh  nature.  In  humorous  description 
poem  of  "  Tarn  o*  Shan  tor**  is  unrivalled.  It  is  a  mi 
piece  of  comic  painting.  As  a  perfect  spcciroi 
local  customs  and  scenery,  delineated  with  m 
ficlellty,  where  is  any  piece  to  bo  found,  in  anoiei 
modem  poetry,  equal  to  the  "  Hallowe'en,*'  the  "  Ad 
to  the  I)e*il,"  and  "  Death  and  Dr.  Ilonibook  t" 
"Holy  Fair'*  ih  objectionable  on  moral  grounds 
proscntH  an  inimitable  example  of  thoso  powe 
sarcasm  which  tho  poet  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  di 
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fOL  18^  however,  in  the  lyrical  department  of  the  mnse 
Aftt  ke  haa  surpassed  all  other  writers.  None  of  his 
aiker  poetry  exerts  so  powerful  and  permanent  an  in- 
Bnence  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  readers.  Not* 
ifithstanding  the  grave  ohjections  against  the  moral 
bmdency  of  many  of  his  songs,  those  in  particular  of  an 
Unorons  aud  oontivial  character,  it  is  in  them  that  the 
l|»leiidour  and  originality  of  his  genius  are  most  conspi- 
Daouflly  exhibited.  ''His*  lyre/*  says  the  eloquent 
American  critic,  so  often  quoted  in  this  volume,  'Ms 
breathed  with  wild  flowers.  Its  tones  are  simple  and 
l^owinff.  Their  music  is  like  the  cordial  breeze  of  hi^ 
iHktive  hills.  It  still  cheers  the  banquet,  and  gives  ex 
pression  to  the  lover's  thought.  Its  pensive  melody  haa 
m  twilight  sweetness;  its  tender  ardour  is  melting  as  the 
sunbeams.  Around  the  cottage  and  the  moor,  the  scene 
af  humble  affection,  the  site  of  lowly  piety,  it  has  thrown 
Bft  hallowed  influence,  which  embalms  the  memory  of 
Bams  in  the  hearts  of  mankind." 

Craik,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Litera- 
"inre,"  has  praised  warmly  and  eloquently  the  poetical 
Sierit  of  Bums;  but  he  awards  the  palm  of  supe- 
riority to  his  lyrical  effusions — "  Even  out  of  his  own 
^^oun^,**  sa3rs  this  able  critic,  "  his  songs,  to  be  sure, 
liave  taken  all  hearts — and  they  are  the  very  flame- 
treath  of  his  own.  No  truer  poetry  exists  in  any  Ian- 
MUge,  or  in  any  form.  But  it  is  the  poetry  of  the 
Seart  much  more  than  of  either  the  head  or  the  imagi- 
nation. Burns's  songs  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  exquisite 
lyrical  snatches  with  which  Shakspeare,  and  also  Beau- 
snoot  and  Fletcher,  have  sprinkled  some  of  their  dramas 
^—enlivening  the  busy  scene  and  progress  of  the  action . 
m0  the  progress  of  the  wayfarer  is  enlivened  by  the 
Toioes  of  birds  in  the  hedgerows,  or  the  sight  and  scent 
cf  wild-flowers  that  have  sprung  up  by  the  road-side. 
They  are  never  in  any  respect  exercises  of  ingenuity, 
1>nt  alway%  utterances  of  passion,  and  simple  and  direct 
MB  a  shout  of  laughter  or  a  gush  of  tears.  Whatever 
they  have  of  fftnoy,  whatever  they  have  of  melody,  is 
born  of  real  emotion — is  merely  the  natural  expression 
id  the  poet's  feeling  at  the  moment^  seeking  and  findvA^ 
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vent  in  mnrioal  words.  Since  '  boming  Sappho*  lord 
and  sung  in  the  old  isles  of  Greece,  not  mnch  poetry  hH 
been  produced  so  thrillingl  j  tender  as  some  of  the  belt 
of  these  songs." 

Sir  Walter  Scotl^  Hazlitt,  Campbell,  Professor  Wabi% ' 
and  other  distinguished  critical  judges,  have  paid  xere* 
rential  homage  to  the  talents  of  Scotland's  fayoaritt 
poet,  as  the  "  supreme  lyric  singer  of  that  high-sosM 
Ukud.*    We  can  onlj  refer  generally  to  their  oeantiM 
encomiums,  as  we  must  make  room  for  another  extaok 
from  the  pen  of  Carlyle,  worthy  of  that  gifted  aii4 
original  writer: — **  The  ezcelltnce  of  Bums  is  indeed ; 
among  the  rarest,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose;  but^  tl 
the  same  time,  it  is  plain  and  easily  recognised 
it  is  his  sincerity — ^his  indisputable  air  of  truth.     Hiis 
are  no  fe^bulous  woes  or  joys;  no  hollow  fiintastic  senti- 
mentalities; no  wire-drawn  refinings,  either  in  thooriit 
or  feeling;   the  passion  that  is  traced  before  ns  has 
glowed  in  a  living  heart;  the  opinion  he  utters  hH 
risen  in  his  own  understanding,  and  been  a  light  to  hii 
own  steps.     He  does  not  write  from  hearsay,  but  fraa 
sight  and  experience :  they  are  the  scenes  that  he  bsi 
lived  and  laboured  amongst  that  he  describes;  those 
scenes,  rude  and  humble  as  they  are,  have  kindled 
beautiful  emotions  in  his  soul — noble  thoughts  and 
definite  resolves — and  he  speaks  forth  what  is  in  hin^ 
not  from  any  outward  call  of  vanity  or  interest^  bat 
because  his  heart  ^as  too  full -to  be  silent.     He  speaks 
it  too  with  such  modulation  as  he  can,  and  though  bit 
in  homely  rustic  jingle,  it  is  his  own,  and  gcnuina 
This  is  the  grand  secret  for  finding  readers  and  retainiogj 
them:  let  him  who  would  move  and  convince  othei%| 
bo  first  moved  and  convinced  himself.     But  indepe^ 
dently  of  this  essential  gift  of  true  poetic  feeling,  uen 
is  a  certain  rugged,  sterling  worth,  pervades  whatenr 
Burns  has  written.    A  virtue,  as  of  green  fields  ni 
mountain  breezes,,  dwells  in  his  poetry — it  is  reddleil 
of  natural  life,  and  of  hardy,  natural  men.     t'here  is  i 
decisive  strength  in  him,  and  yet  freauently  a  swtil 
native  gracefulness.   He  is  tender,  and  ne  is  vebemeii^ 
yet  without  constraint  or  visible  effort     He  melts  tb 
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ItoArt^  or  inflames  it  with  a  power  whicli  seems  habitnal 
and  ^miliar  to  him.  He  has  a  coDsonance  in  his  bosom 
Jbor  every  note  of  human  feeling;  the  high  and  the  low 
^-4he  fid  and  the  ludicrons-— the  mournful  and  the 
Joyful  are  welcome  in  their  turns,  to  his  all-conceiying 
; 'Spirit.  And  then,  with  what  a  prompt  and  eager  force 
w  grasps  iiis  subject,  be  it  what  it  may  I  How  he 
'ibes,  08  it  were,  the  full  image  of  the  matter  in  his  eye, 
fall  and  dear  in  eveiy  lineament,  and  catches  the  real 
^type  and  essence  of  it,  among  a  thousand  incidents  and 
^perficial  circumstanees — no  one  of  which  misleads 
Jdm  !  'No  poet,  of  any  age  or  nature,  is  more  graphic 
ihan  Bum&  The  characteristic  features  disclose  them- 
.ielyes  to  him  at  a  glance.  Three  lines  from  his  hand, 
ftnd  we  hbye  a  likeness." 

The  universal  popularity  of  Bums,  and  the  extra- 
!  ordinary  influence  of  his  works,  particularly  of  his  ex- 

Snisite  national  lyrics,  on  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen^ 
aye  never  been  depicted  with  more  feeling,  taste, 
and  elegance  of  diction,  than  in  the  subjoined  passage 
from  his  life,  by  Allan  Cunningham : — '^  A  lyric  poet, 
"with  more » than  the  rustic  humour  and  exact  truth  of 
Bamsay,  with  simplicity  surpassing  Crawford's,  and 
f  native  elegance  exceeding  Hamilton's,  and  with  a  genius 
*  which  seemed  to  unite  all  the  distinguishing  excellences 
cf  our  elder  lyrics,  appeared  in  Robert  Bums.     He  was 
the  first  who  brought  deep  passion  to  the  service  of  the 
lyric  muse,  who  added  sublimity  to  simplicity,  and  found 
'vmoe  and  degance  among  the  cottages  of  his  native  land. 
The  beauty  and  the  variety  of  his  songs,  their  tender- 
ness and  ^th,  their  pathetic  sweetness,  their  i  next  in- 
l^aishable  humour,  their  noble  scorn  of  whatever  is 
tnean  and  vile,  and  their  deep  sympathy  with  the  feel- 
ings of  humble  worth,  are  felt  by  all,  and  acknowledged 
by  alL     His  original  power,  and  his  happy  spirit,  were 
only  equalled  by  his  remarkable  gift  of  entering  into 
the  characters  of  our  ancient  songs,  and  the  skiU  with 
^which  he  abated  their  indelicacy,  or  eked  out  their 
imperfections.    No  one  felt  more  fondly  the  presence  of 
iMButy,  could  express  admiration,  hope,  or  desire,  in 
"Biore  glowing  language,  or  sing  of  the  calm  y^^^  ^1 
wedded  love,  or  the  unboanded  raj^tut^  ol  avcL^<^  V^^sNi^ 
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and  mntnal  affection,  with  eqnai  force  or  felicity,  i 
his  songs  are  distingaished^more  or  less,  by  a  hn 
carelessness,  bj  a  bounding  elasticity  of  spirit^  a  singu 
and  natural  felicity  of  expression,  by  the  ardour  of  i 
enthusiastic  heart,  and  die  vigour  of  a  dear  unda 
standing.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of  expressing  hioue 
according  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  mankind,  tl 
stateliness  of  matron  pride,  the  modesty  of  Tirgin  alia 
tion,  the  querulousness  of  old  age,  and  the  overflowiii 
enthusiasm  and  yivacity  of  youth.  His  simplicity 
the  simplicity  of  strength:  he  is  nerer  mean,  nen 
weak,  seldom  vulgar,  and  but  rarely  coarse;  and  k 
unrivalled  power  of  clothing  his  thoughts  in  happy  ai 
graceful  language  never  forsakes  him.  Capricious  ai 
wayward  as  his 'musings  sometimes  are,  mingling  tl 
moving  with  the  comic,  and  the  sarcastic  with  t] 
solemn,  all  he  says  is  above  the  mark  of  other  men — 1 
sheds  a  redeeming  light  on  all  he  touches;  whatevi 
his  eye  glances  on  rises  into  life  and  beauty,  and  8tan< 
consecrated  avd  imperisliable.  His  language  is  familia 
yet  dignified,  careless,  yet  concise;  and  he  touches  c 
the  most  perilous  or  ordinary  themes  with  a  skill  t 
rare  and  felicitous,  that  good  fortune  seems  to  uni 
with  good  taste  in  carrying  him  over  the  mire  of  md 
ness  and  vulgarity,  in  which,  since  his  time,  so  man 
inferior  spirits  have  wallowed.  His  love,  his  entfai 
siasm,  his  devotion,  his  humour,  his  domestic  happinet 
and  his  homeliest  joy,  are  everywhere  characterized  by 
brief  and  elegant  simplicity,  at  once  easy  to  him  ar 
unattainable  to  others,  ^io  one  has  such  power  i 
adorning  the  humble,  end  dignifying  the  plain,  and  : 
extracting  sweet  and  impassioned  poetry  from  the  dail 
occurrences  of  human  life:  his  simplicity  is  withoi 
childishness,  his  affection  without  exaggeration,  and  L 
sentiment  without  conceit. 

''The  infiuence  which  the  genius  of  Bums  h 
obtained  over  the  heart  of  Scotland  is  indeed  grei 
and  promises  to  be  lasting.  He  alarms,  it  is  true,  ▼« 
sensitive  and  fastidious  persons  by  the  freedom  of  fc 
speculations,  and  the  masculine  vigour  of  his  mode 
expression;  but  these  are  rather  the  casual  lapses 
the  mosey  the  oveT&owuig^  ^  vsi  «x^«ii\.  '^nvA.  « 
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reaiied  fancy,  and  a  love  of  viyid  lUosiration,  tban 
efect  of  principle,  or  an  imperfectioi^  of  taste.  Like 
ne  race-horse,  he  cannot  alwajrs  stop  at  the  winning- 
it  j  like  a  beautiful  stream,  he  sometimes  overflows 

banks;  and  his  genins  resembles  more  a  tree  run 
d,  than  one  trimmed  and  pruned  to  decorate  a  garden 
Ik.  When  speaking  of  his  prospects  of  future  h,me 
i  frietfd,  he  said  he  depended  chiefly  on  his  songs 
the  continnanee  of  his  name;  and  his  decision  seems 
rect ;  not  but  that  I  think,  in  all  his  earlier  poems 
displays  greater  force  and  £reedom  of  genius  than  he 
Inhere  else  exhibits  in  his  lyrics;  but  then  these 
)f  and  bright  effusions  are  learned  by  heart — are 
fined  to  the  memories  of  the  people — ^and  cqme  down 
n  generation  to  generation  without  the  aid  of  the 
Bs  or  the  pen,  to  which  longer  and  more  deliberate 
ducti(ms  must  be  trusted.  In  this  way  alone  would 
ly  of  the  best  of  Bums's  songs  be  preserved,  perhaps 
humorous  lyrics  the  longest.** 
Lfter  the  death  of  Bums  many  poetical  tributes  were 
tten  in  praise  of  his  genius,  and  in  commemoration 
bis  melancholy  fate.  A  collection  of  these  would  of 
mselves  form  a  pleasing  volume-  Those  by  Wcrds- 
*th,  Montgomery,  and  Campbell,  are  the  most 
>emed.     The  following  spirited  stanzas  are  from  the 

of  Campbell : — 

Farewell,  high  chief  of  Scottish  song! 
Thou  couldst  alternately  impart 
Wisdom  and  rapture  in  thy  page, 
And  hrand  each  Tiee  with  satire  strong ; 
Whose  lines  are  mottoes  of  the  heart, 
Whose  truths  electrify  the  sage. 

Farewell  I  and  ne'er  may  enyy  dare 
To  wring  one  baleAil  poison  drop. 
From  the  crush'd  laurels  of  thy  bust : 
'But  while  the  lark  sings  sweet  in  air, 
Still  may  the  gratefal  pilgrim  stop, 
To  bless  the  spot  that  holds  thy  dust. 

^ith  these  impressive  verses  we  conclude  our  bio* 
phical  sketch  of  a  man,  who,  as  Hazlitt  said  trulvy 
id  a  strong  mind,  and  a  strong  body,  the  follow  to  it. 
had  a  real  heart  of  flesh  and  blood  beating  in  his 
om — ^you  can  almost  hear  it  throb." 
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Ah !  who  can  teU  how  hard  it  is  to  dhhb 

The  steep  irtiere  fiune'8  proad  tcsn^  shiniBS  afiur  1 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  many  a  Bool  BnhUine 

Has  felt  tiie  influence  of  malignant  star. 

And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war! 

Gheck'd  by  the  scoff  of  pride,  bj  envy's  flrofwn^ 

And  pover^s  uneon^oeraUe  bar. 

In  life's  low  Tale  remote  has  pin'd  alone. 

Then  dropped  into  the  graTe,  nnpitied  and 


\ 


I 


No  deeds  of  arms  my  hnmUe  lines  rehearse; 
"So  Alpine  wonders  tiinnder  tiiron^  my  Ters^ 
The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topp'd  hin, 
Inq>irsqg  awe  till  breath  itself  stands  still : 
Nature's  sublimer  scenes  ne'er  charmed  mine  eyes. 
Nor  science  led  me  throng  the  boundless  skies ; 
From  meaner  ol^jects  fiur  my  raptures  flow : 
Oh,  point  tiiese  raptures  I  bid  my  bosom  glow. 
And  lead  my  soul  to  ecstacies  of  praise 
For  all  the  blessings  of  my  in&nt  days! 
Bear  me  through  regions  where  gay  Hncj  dwells; 
But  mould  to  truth's  fair  form  what  memory  tells. 

Iv  the  preceding  sketches  we  have  given  an  aooount  of 
the  lives  and  prodactions  of  Bamsaj  and  BurRs,  both  of 
them  remarkable  instances  of  poets,  who  were  in  a  grai 
measure  self-educated,  and  who  claimed  no  higher  origiB 
than  that  of  having  sprang  from  the  labouring  popua- 
tion.     Among  the  most  respectable  and  highly-gifted  of  { 
this  class  was  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  author  of  the  i 
*'  Farmer's  Boy,"  a  poet  of  undoubted  genius,  and  a  maa 
of  virtuous  character.      He  had  to  encounter,  in  the 
course  of  a  comparatively  short  life,  the  difficulties  whidb 
are  the  inevitable  lot  of  genius  when  allied  to  povertj; 
but,  like  many  other  humbly-born  votaries -of  tiie  mnae^ 
he  did  not  close  his  struggling  career  without  findings 
generous  patron  to  encourage  and  reward  his  efforts.  Int 
principal  incidents  in  Robert's  history  are  pleasingly  aad 
affectionately  narrated,  by  his  brother  George,  in  a  lettflff 
to  Cape!  LofEt.    TVi«  ^V>cl<^t  ^1  ^Osa&  ^^s^y^^t^  Eaiq^Uk 
pastoral  poet  waa  tw  \aA\ot.   ^^  ^\\^^\.^^\i«^ 
a  small  vVQage  xvew  ^>«^  ^^*  ^^x«A^  xs.  ^^s^M 
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rhere  his  son,  tbe-  snbjeot  of  this  memoir,  was  bora, 
D  December  3,  1766.  He  was  the  youngest  of  six 
Lildren,  and  not  twelve  months  old  when  his  &ther 
ied.  His  mother  was  left  without  a  provision  for  the 
apport  of  her  family,  and  was  obliged  to  maintain  them 
Y  her  own  industiT*.  Being  an  intelligent  person, 
BOugh  of  limited  education,  she  opened  a  little  school 
>r  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes,  in  which  Robert 
ras  instructed  to  read.  Writing  was  not  taught  in  Mrs. 
(loomficld's  humble  seminary,  and  she  sent  ner  son  for 
bout  three  months  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Ixworth,to 
et  a  few  lessons  in  the  art  of  penmanship.  This  was 
\ke  only  school  instruction  he  ever  received.  At  this 
eriod  he  was  seven  years  old,  when  his  mother  married 
second  time.  He  was  then  removed  from  school,  and 
ever  sent  to  any  other. 

In  Qeoree  Bloomfield't  narrative  there  is  no  account 
iven  of  his  brother's  occupations  from  his  seventh  to 
is  eleventh  year.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  mother 
sing  in  narrow  circumstances,  she  placed  him  under  the 
tro  of  her  brother,  a  Mr.  Austin,  who  was  a  ficirmer,  re- 
ding on  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Qrafton  at  Sapiston, 
cyoining  the  village  of  Honington.  He  was  employed 
y  his  uncle  in  the  capacity  of  a  fanner's  boy.  It  was 
K>n  discovered  that  his  small  and  delicate  frame  was 
nfitted  for  laborious  work ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
id  a  half  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  placed  under  the 
rotection  of  his  eldest  brother,  George,  who  was  a  shoe- 
Hkker,  and  promised  to  teach  him  his  trade.  The 
oonger  brother,  Nathaniel,  undertook  to  provide  him 
ith  clothes.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Sapiston 
At  he  first  imbibed  his  enthusiastic  love  of  natural 
lenery,  in  the  accurate  description  of  which  he  after- 
ards  became  so  celebrated.  He  could  not  at  that  time 
iiTe  perused  many  books;  but  he  had  no  sooner  arrived 
t  London  than  he  evinced  a  desire  to  improve  himself 
I  reading,  and  to  augment  his  scanty  amount  of 
Bowledge. 

Mr.  George  Bloomfield  then  lived  in  a  poor  garret, 
a.  14,  Beli-aJley,  Coleman-street.  The  humble  em- 
lojiiMntB  of  Robert^  while  he  resided  m\\iVi\^>^i:^'^^^< 
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bare  been  minutely  detailed  bj  his  biograpben.  ll* 
appears  that  he  was  particularly  fond  of  reading  aiodlk 
the  daily  newspapers  to  his  fellow-workmen.  Tyill 
practice  increased  his  taste  for  books ;  and  in  the  comJa 
of  a  short  timc^  he  was  able  to  read  with  £Bu:ility,  ui 
to  understand  the  speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Nor4 
He  also  improved  his  pronunciation  by  attending  thi 
meeting-house  of  the  Rcr.  Mr.  Fawcett^  who  excelled  it 
pulpit  oratory,  and  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  public  speakay 
by  listening  to  discussions  in  a  popular  debating  society, 
which  used  to  meet  at  Coachmakcr's  Hall,  ^e  pen- 
sol  of  various  articles  in  "  The  London  Review"  M 
awakened  his  poetical  genius.  He  wrote  a  song,  wUeh 
was  afterwards  printed  in  the  poet*s  comer;  and  it  • 
subsequent  period,  he  contributed  several  other  jurenilt  » 
effusions  to  that  publication.  About  the  same  peiiod^  fc 
accident  threw  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  Thonuon'i  |i 
"Seasons."  This  delightful  work  gave  him  the  iBoitk 
exquisite  pleasure,  and,  it  is  supposed,  first  inspired  him  m 
with  the  ambition  of  composing  a  descriptive  poem 
Some  unpleasant  disputes  among  lib  follow-workmei 
led  to  his  returning  for  two  months  to  the  residence  of 
his  uncle  Austin,  in  Suffolk,  who  received  him  witkil 
grout  kiiulness.  The  scenery  of  his  native  counurr. 
revived  bis  taste  for  rural  pursuits  and  occupations,  ana*i 
his  love  for  the  beauties  of  the  country.  At  the  expi* 
ration  of  a  short  time,  he  resumed  his  business  in  Lon- 
don, and  married  a  young  woman  of  the  name  uf  Churdii 
by  whom  ho  had  live  children.  It  was  after  his  ma^ 
riago  thut  Lloomfield  composed  his  '*  Farmer  s  Boy,"  thi 
work  which  raised  him  from  obscurity,  and  ostablishei 
Ihm  fame  as  one  of  the  most  natural  and  pleojsiug  of  our 
pastoral  writers.  • 

The  interesting  circumstances  attending  the  publico 
tion  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy"  are  minutely  narra,ted  br 
George  and  by  his  brother  in  several  letters,  written  witk 
great  simplicity  and  good  sense.  The  limits  uf  this  brief 
notice  will  not  admit  of  their  insertion.  We  take  thi 
following  further  details  from  a  biographical  sketch  of^ 
the  poet  in  '' The  Penny  Cyclopedia,**  which  contains  as 
account  of  the  gratifying  reception  given  to  Bloomfiddii 
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krious  yorkfl,  and  describes  the  doling  incidents  of  his 
moarable  career  in  life: — ''The  manuscript  of  'The 
urmer's  Boy/  after  being  offered  to,  and  refused  by, 
nreral  London  publishers,  was  printed  under  the  patron- 
po  of  0.  Lofft,  Esq.,  in  1800;  apd  the  admiration  it  pro* 
leed  was  so  general,  that  within  three  years  after  its 
iblieation  more  than  26,000  copies  were  sold.  The 
ipearance  of  snch  refinement  of  taste  and  sentiment  in 
le  person  of  an  indigent  artisan  elicited  general  praise. 
^  The  fame  of  Bloomfield  was  increased  by  the  sub- 
iqnent  publication  of '  Rural  Tales,  Ballads,  and  Songs,' 
food  Tidings,  or  News  from  the  Farm,' '  Wild  Flowers,' 
id '  Banks  of  the  Wye.'  He  was  kindly  noticed  by  the 
nke  of  Grafton,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  a  situa- 
on  in  the  Seal  Office;  but  suffering  from  constitutional 
[  health,  he  returned  to  his  trade  of  ladies'  shoemaker, 
>  which,  being  an  amateur  in  music,  he  added  the  em- 
oyment  of  making  JSolian  harps.  A  pension  of  a 
liJling  a  day  was  still  allowed  him  by  the  Duke;  yet, 
mng  now,  besides  a  wife  and  children,  undertaken  to 
i|^port  several  other  members  of  his  family,  he  became 
Tolved  in  difficulties;  and,  being  habitually  in  bad 
»lth,  he  retired  to  Shefford,  in  Bedfordshire,  where,  in 
)16,  a  subscription,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
id  other  noblemen,  was  instituted  by  the  friendship  of 
Ir  Egerton  Brydges  for  the  relief  of  his  embarrassments. 
reat  anxiety  of  mind,  occasioned  by  accumulated  mis- 
rtnnes  and  losses,  with  yiolent  incessant  headaches,  a 
orbid  nervous  irritability,  and  loss  of  memory,  reduced 
m  at  last  to  a  condition  little  short  of  insanity.  He 
ed  at  Shefford,  August  19,  1823,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
▼en,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children,  and  debts  to 
le  amount  of  £200,  which  sum  was  raised  by  a  sub- 
ription  among  his  benevolent  friends  and  admirers. 
I  the  following  year,  at  the  sale  of  his  MSS.,  that  of 
The  Farmer's  Boy,'  in  his  own  handwritiug,  was  sold 
r£U. 

'*  The  works  of  Bloomfield  have  been  published  in  two 
>]0.  12mo.  ^  Hazlewood  Hall,'  which  appeared  a  short 
me  before  his  death,  has  little  merit  in  comparison  with 
fi  earlier  productions.    His  ^  Remaii\B,'  CQ'[^^&^^^  ^V 
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SoDgs,  Anecdotes,  Remarks  on  JSolian  Harps,  Tc 
the  Wye,  &c.,  were  edited  by  J.  Weston,  Esq.,  in 
The  '  Farmei^s  Boy,'  *  Wild  Flowers,'  with  seyeral 
^Ballads  and  Tsdes,'  are  his  best  poems;  and 
critics,  sach  as  James  Montgomery,  Dr.  Nathan  I 
and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  have  expressed  the  hi 
admiration  of  their  chs^te  and  unaffected  beanties 

It  is  a  circumstance  peculiarly  gratifying  th 
giving  an  outline  of  this  modest  and  amiable  an 
life,  there  are  no  £a.ult8  to  extenuate,  no  vices  to 
demn.  His  conduct  was  without  reproax^  I 
relations  of  husband,  father,  and  friend,  he  was  bi 
affectionate,  and  sincere.  Upon  this  subject  we 
the  observations  of  S.  C.  Hally  in  his  '*Ba 
Gems:" — "The  character  of  Bloomfield  is  almost  wi 
spot  or  blembh.  Celebrity  did  not  make  him  am 
nor  did  want  lead  him  into  meanness.  When  n 
tion  fsdled  to  procure  him  bread,  he  returned  to  his 
and  might  have  found  the  awl  more  profitable  tin 
lyre,  if  bis  health,  always  precarious,  had  not 
during  the  trial.  His  brother  describes  his  per» 
'  He  is  of  a  slender  make,  of  about  five  feet  four  i 
high;  very  dark  complexion/  He  finishes  the  p 
by  a  powerful  touch  :  '  I  never  knew  his  fellow  for 
ness  of  temper  and  goodness  of  disposition.*  Thos 
read  the  poetry  of  Robert  Bloomfield  will  be  sa 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait." 

The  friendly  criticism  of  Hazlitt  on  Bloomfield's 
cal  merits  and  defects  is  candid  and  indulgent 
observes — "  As  a  painter  of  simple  natural  scener 
of  the  still  life  of  the  country,  few  writers  have 
undeniable  and  unassuming  pretensions  than  the 
nious  and  self-taught  poet,  Robert  Bloomfield.  i 
the  sketches,  of  this  sort  I  would  mention,  as  e 
distinguished  for  delicacy,  feithfulness,  and  fiolw 
description  of  lambs  racing,  of  the  pigs  going  < 
acorning,  of  the  boy  sent  to  feed  his  sheep  befc 
break  of  day  in  winter;  and  I  might  add  the  inno< 
told  story  of  the  poor  bird-boy,  who  in  vain  throu 
live-long  day  expects  his  promised  companion 
hut  to  share  hia  feast  of  roasted  sloes  with  him, 
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>le  of  that  liiimUe  pathos  in  wU eh  this  aaihor 

le  £uilt  inaeed  ci  his  geniuB  10  that  it  ib  too  hmnblo. 
use  has  something  not  onlj  mstic,  bat  menial  in 
pect  He  seems  aliaid  of  elevating  natore,  lest 
onld  be  ashamed  of  him.  Bloomfield  very  oean- 
describes  the  kunbe  in  spring-time  as  racing  round 
Hocks  of  green  tar£  Thomson,  in  describing  the 
Image^  makes  the  mound  of  earth  the  remains  of 
Roman  encampmmt.  Bloomfield  never  gets  be- 
his  own  experience,  and  that  is  somewhat  con- 
He  gives  die  simple  appearance  of  nature,  but 
'es  it  naked,  shivering,  snd  undothed  with  the 
7  of  a  mors!  imagination.  His  poetir  has  much 
ect  of  the  first  approach  of  springs  while  yet  the 
B  unconfirmed,  whine  a  lew  tender  buds  venture 
lere  and  there,  bot  are  diiEed  by  the  eariy  frost 
pping  breath  of  porcrty  * 

)r  the  death  ci  Hoomfidd,  whidi  was  imiTersaUy 
ted  by  the  admiiers  of  natural  genius,  several 
B  of  high  Uteiaiy  reputation  puUished  poetical 
»  to  his  memory.  One  of  great  merits  and 
a  under  the  infliienee  of  generous  feelings,  was 
he  pen  <^  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker  poet  We 
ribe  the  concinding  Teises : — 


frvrt  refold 
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Tet^|iig  may  gaOdaM  bearte  preserra 

The  memory  of  thy  sotig  and  thee — 
While  naUire^s  healthftil  feelings  nerre 

The  arm  of  labonr  tolUng  free ; 
While  Sii£Eblk  peaaaotry  may  be 

Bach  as  thy  sweetest  tales  make  known. 
By  cottage-hearth,  by  green-wood  tree. 

Be  Bloomfleld  called  with  pride  their  afwal 


HENRY  KIRKB  WHITE 

BoRir,  1785;  Dimo,  1806. 

Unhappy  White !  while  life  was  in  its  spring. 

And  thy  yonng  muse  Just  waved  her  joyous  idng 

The  spoiler  came ;  and  all  thy  promise  fair 

Has  sought  the  graye,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 

Oh !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 

When  science  self-destroyed  her  favourite  son 

Tes !  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit. 

She  soVd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruit. 

'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow. 

And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain. 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

Tiew'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 

And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart. 

Seen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 

He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impeU'd  the  steel. 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 

Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. — BjfroK 

Ahovg  the  numerous  examples  of  precocious  genia 
of  ardour  iu  tlie  pursuit  of  knowledge,  recorded  i 
rary  biography,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  one 
calculated  to  excite  the  liveliest  interest,  and  the  d 
sympathy,  than  that  of  the  amiable  and  lamented  ] 
Eirke  White.  At  an  important  period  of  his  can 
met  with  a  generous  patron  and  a  disinterested  firi 
the  late  Robert  Southey.  Not  long  after  his  nnl 
death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  his  memory  was  iw 
to  the  .same  eminent  writer  for  an  account  of  his 
and  Remains,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  afled 
tributes  ever  offered  by  a  brother  poet  at  the  ah: 
departed  worth : — "  It  is  now  my  fortune,"  say 
popular  biographer,  "  to  lay  before  the  world 
account  of  one  whose  early  death  is  not  U 
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Mniented  as  a  loss  to  Englisii  literature  than  that  of 
Ihatterton,  and  whose  virtues  were  as  admirable  as  his 
IJMiias.  In  the  present  instance^  there  is  nothing  to  be 
IMorded  but  what  is  honourable  to  himself  and  to  the 
iige  In  which  he  lived ;  little  to  be  regretted,  but  that 
■ne  so  ripe  for  heaven  should  so  soon  have  been  re- 
■loved  from  the  world  .** 

kThe  young  poet  upon  whom  Southey  pronounces 
B  touching  eulogium  was  a  native  of  Nottingham,  and 
)pm  on  the  21st  of  March,  1785.     His  father  was  a 

Bitcher;  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
eville,  belonged  to  a  respectable  family  in  Stafford- 
lure.  Henry  Kirke  White  was  their  second  son.  At 
kie  age  of  three  years  he  was  sent  to  a  preparatory 
■iiool,  kept  by  Mrs*  Garrington,  who  taught  him  to 
«ad,  and  who  was  the  first  person  to  observe  his  quick- 
t ess  in  learning,  and  his  extraordinary  love  for  books, 
iven  at  that  early  period  the  master  passion  of  his  life 
Wbb  displayed.  Mr.  Southey  states  the  interesting 
feiet,  that  ''when  the  boy  was  about  seven  he  would 
■eep  unperceived  into  the  kitchen,  to  teach  the  servant 
«>  read  and  write ;  and  he  continued  this  for  some  time 
feefore  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  thus  laudably 
isnployed."  He  was  xemoved  to  a  superior  school  in 
Nottingham  when  he  was  about  six,  where  he  was  taught 

flting,  arithmetic,  and  French.  The  early  development 
his  talents  surprised  his  teachers  and  companions. 
IFhen  he  was  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  one  day  com- 
Ipied,  with  the  greatest  facility,  a  separate  theme  for 
finery  boy  in  his  class,  which  consisted  of  fourteen.  It 
Via  originally  intended  that  Henry  should  be  brought 
sp  to  the  trade  of  a  butcher;  and  with  that  view,  he  was 
mployed)  after  school-hours,  in  carrying  about  the  meat 
mrchased  at  his  father^s  shop.  At  thirteen  he  was 
•moved  from  the  Eev.  Mr.  Blanchard^s  school,  and 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Shipley.  He  had  not 
leen  lonff  a  pupil  of  that  gentleman  before  he  began  to 
xercise  his  poetical  talents.  His  lines  "  On  being  con- 
ned to  School  one  Summer  Morning,"  written  at  this 
une,  and  his  ''  Address  to  Contemplation^"  the  produo- 
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tion  of  bis  foarteenth  year,  are  remarkaUe  pro 
jayenile  ability. 

Aboiit  this  time  liis  mother,  in  oider  to  improi 
circmngtaiicea,  opened  a  ladies'  boarding  and  daj-s 
This  speoulation,  thoogb  to  a  certain  extent  sn 
inl,  did  not  enable  her  to  educate  Henry  for  one  < 
learned  professions.  It  was,  therefore,  determine! 
be  should  learn  the  business  of  a  hosier.  He 
accordingly  engaged  in  this  employment,  which  p 
quite  as  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  the  caarrying  i 
butcher's  basket.  He  could  not  endure  the  tibtoug 
be  said  himself,  '^of  spending  se^en  years  of  his  ] 
shining  and  folding  up  stockings:  he  wanted  some 
to  occupy  his  brain.''  His  exemplary^  and  affecti 
mother,  seeing  that  her  son  had  a  strong  ambition  ^ 
soared  beyond  the  drudgery  of  business,  induce 
&ther  to  apprentice  him  to  a  respectable  solicitor : 
native  town.  As  his  parents  had  not  the  means  to 
fee,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  serve  for  two ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  be  articled, 
was  in  the  year  1799.  Nothing  could  exceed  hi 
gence  and  zeal  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his  p 
sion;  and  during  his  hours  of  leisure  he  acquire 
great  industry  and  perseverance,  a  knowledge  of  C 
Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  In  ad 
to  these  branches,  he  learned  something  of  astroi 
chemistry,  electricity,  drawing,  and  musio.  As  i 
ther  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  he  obi 
admission  into  a  literary  society  in  Nottingham 
soon  after  his  election,  as  Southey  relates,  1 
tonished  his  young  associates  by  lecturing 
genius.  He  lectured  extempore  for  about  two 
%nd  with  such  remarkable  ability,  that  the  S 
unanimously  elected  him  Professor  of  Literature, 
bitious  of  distinction  as  an  author,  he  now  besaa  i 
tribute  to  several  of  the  monthly  periodical  jonn 
that  day.  His  poetical  effusions  attracted  the 
of  several  persons  of  taste  and  acquirements,  an 
others,  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  the  same  gentleman,  who^ 
have  mentioned  in  our  biographical  sketch  of  1 
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Bloomfield  was  the  meaiUB  of  introdaoinip  ''  The  Far- 
iBer*s  Bo/'  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  public 
Kirke  White,  encouraged  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Loffb  and 
other  literary  friends,  was  induced  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  his  poems  for  the  press,  which  appeared  in  1803. 
Southey  gives  some  interesting  detaila  of  the  young 
poet's  efforts  to  obtain  a  patron  for  his  work,  and  of  the 
reception  it  met  with  from  the  critical  journals  then 
existing.     A  writer  in  "  The  Monthly  Eeview,"  whose 
name  never  transpired,  critieised  it  with  unsparing 
severity ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  unfriendly 
judgment  passed  upon  its  merits,  that,  as  he  afterwards 
dedared,  the  '^  review  weut  before  him  wherever  he 
turned  his  steps,  that  it  haunted  him  incessantly,  and 
that  he  was  persuaded  it  was  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Satab  to  drive  him  to  destruction."    Want  of 
epace  prevents  us  from  inserting  the  feeling  letter 
written  by  Henry  to  his  reviewer,  and  the  reply  which 
it  elicited.     Fortunately,  however,  for  his  fame,  the 
volume  fell  into  the  hands  of  South ey,   who,  con- 
vinced that  gross  injustice  had  been  done  to  a  young 
man  of  great  genius,  wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  encou- 
ragement, and  offered  his  advice  and  assistance.     The 
poet's  reply  to  his  considerate  and  generous  friend  does 
nonour  to  his  head  and  heart.    '^  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
remark,"  says  his  biographer,  '^  that  this  very  review, 
which  was  designed  to  crush  the  hopes  of  Henry,  and 
Buppress  his  struggling  genius,  has  been,  in  its  conse* 
Quences,  the  main  occasion  of  bringing  his  'Remains'  to 
bght,  and  obtaining  for  him  that  &me  which  assuredly 
will  be  his  portion. 

The  timely  assistance  rendered  by  Southey  led 
to  otlier  friends  coming  forward,  and  aiding  the  young 
poet  in  accomplishing  an  object  he  had  for  some  time 
cherished,  which  was  to  relinouish  his  profession  of  the 
law,  and  to  enter  one  of  the  Universities*  From  this 
period,  the  few  remaining  events  of  his  melancholy 
etoiy  can  be  briefly  told.  They  are  accurately  narrated 
by  Chambers  in  his  "  Cyclopedia  of  Literature."  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  we  transcribe  as  follows : — "  Henry's 
opinions,  for  some  time,"  says  the  wrvt«i^  '^  v(i<ci^sM^\fk 
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deism,  witboat  any  taint  of  immorality ;  bnt  a  feDov- 
Btudent  put  into  his  -hands  Soott*s  *  Force  of  Truth/  and 
he  soon  became  a  decided  convert  to  the  B[Hrit  and  doc- 
trines of  Christian  itj.  He  resolred  upon  dcToting  his 
life  to  the  promulgation  of  them,  and  the  Bey.  Mr. 
Simeon,  Cambridge,  procured  for  him  a  sisarship  at  SL 
John's  college.  This  benevolent  clergyman  further 
promised,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend,  to  supply  him  with 
£30  annually,  and  his  own  fsunily  were  to  furnish  the 
remainder  necessary  for  him  to  go  through  college 
Poetry  was  now  abandoned  for  severer  studies.  He 
competed  for  one  of  the  University  scholarships,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  was  pronounced  the  first  man  of 
his  year.  '  Twice  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  being  again  pronounced  first  at  the  great 
college  examination,  and  also  one  of  the  three  best 
theme  writers,  between  whom  the  examiners  could  not 
decide.  The  college  offered  him,  at  their  expense,  ■ 
private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  the  long  vacation; 
and  Mr.  Oatton  (his  tutor),  by  procuring  for  him  exhi- 
bitions to  the  amount  of  £66  per  annum,  enabled  him 
to  give  up  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Simeon  and  other  friends.'*  This 
distinction  was  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and 
life.  '  Were  I,*  bo  said,  '  to  paint  Fame  crowning  an 
under-graduate  after  the  scnato-liouso  examination,  I 
would  reprcscut  him  as  concealing  a  death's  head  under 
the  mask  of  beauty.'  He  went  to  London  to  recruit 
bis  shattered  nerves  and  spirits ;  but  on  his  return  to 
college,  he  was  so  completely  ill  that  no  power  of  medi- 
cine could  save  him.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1806.  A  tablet  to  Henry's  memory,  with  a  medallion 
by  Chan  troy,  was  placed  in  All  Saints'  church,  Cam- 
bridge, by  a  young  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Francis 
Boott  of  Boston,  and  bearing  the  JFollowing  inscription— 
80  expressive  of  the  tenderness  and  regret  universally 
felt  towards  the  poet— by  Professor  Smyth  :-— 

'* '  Warm  with  fond  hope  and  learning*!  laored  flama. 
To  Oranta'i  bowen  the  youthful  poot  oamo ; 

*  Boathey*!  Ueakolt  vt«fiuA  V^  iUw\%VM  ^  U«qvs  Klrka  Whtta. 
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17no<mqtt«r«d  powtn  th*  bumotial  ndnd  diqplajed. 
But  worn  with  anxioiu  thoit^it,  the  tnxat  decajed. 
Pale  o'er  his  Ump,  and  in  his  cell  retired. 
The  martyr  ttiideiit  faded  and  expired. 
Oh  I  geniw,  tatta,  and  piety  sincere^ 
Too  early  lost  'midst  studies  too  serere ! 
Foremost  to  mourn  was  generous  Southey  seen, 
He  told  the  tale,  and  showed  what  White  had  hatn ; 
Nor  told  in  vain.    Far  o'er  the  Atlantic  ware 
A  wanderer  came  and  sought  the  poet's  grare : 
On  yon  low  stone  he  saw  his  lonely  name. 
And  raised  ttiis  Ibnd  laemorial  to  hia  ikme.'  * 

It  IB  pleasing  to  turn  from  the  melancbolj  history 
nf  Kirke  Wbite,  the  leading  £BMtB  of  which  we  have 
l^ven,  to  the  contemplation  of  his  fenrent  piety,  his 
pure  moral  character,  his  honourable  principles,  and  his 
sweet  disposition.     These  have  been  delineated,  by  his 
amiable  biographer,  in  language  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  strengthen  or  improve.     We  have  not 
space  ibr  more  than  a  short  extract  from  Southey's 
prefatory  memoir : — "  It  is  not  possible,"  he  remarks, 
**  to  conceive  a  human  being  more  amiable  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.     He  was  the  confidential  friend  and 
advisor  of  every  member  of  his  family ;  this  he  instinc- 
tively became  j  and  the  thoroughgood  sense  of  hisadvice 
is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  affection  with  which  it 
is  always  communicated.     To  his  mother  he  is  as 
earnest  in  beseechfng  her  to  be  careful  of  her  health,  as 
lie  is  in  labouring  to  convince  her  that  his  own  com- 
plaints were  abating ;  his  letters  to  her  are  always  of 
hopes,  of  consolation,  and  of  love.     To  Neville  he 
wntes  with  the  most  brotherly  intimacy,  stiU,  however, 
in  that  occasional  tone  of  advice  which  it  was  his  nature 
to  assume,  not  from  any  arrogance  of  superiority,  but 
lirom  earnestness  of  pure  affection.     To  his  younger 
brother  he  addresses  himself  like  the  tenderest  and 
wisest  parent ;  and  to  two  sisters,  then  too  young  for 
any  other  communication,  he  writes  to  direct  their 
studies,  to  inquire  into  their  progress,  to  encourage  and 
to  improve  them.     Such  letters  as  these  are  not  for  the 
public ;  but  they  to  whom  they  are  addressed  will  lay 
them  to  their  hlarts  like  relics-  and  will  find  in  them  a 
saving  virtue.** 
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Of  tliis  aaiboc^s  litemij  prodnotions  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  their  popularity  has  derived  additional 
strength  from  the  interesting  circumstances  of  his  ]ik, 
the  excellence  of  his  private  character,  the  abrupt  teN 
mination  ofhis  earthly  career,  and  the  pleasing  account 
^yen  of  him  by  a  writer  so  eminently  quali&d  to  do 
justice  to  his  merits.  Still,  he  has  left  abundant  proo& 
of  poetical  talent ;  and,  had  his  life  been  spared,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  occupied  an  exalted 
rank  among  the  poets  of  his  country.  His  intellectul 
endowments,  though  abov^  the  common  order,  were 
surpassed  by  a  nobleness  of  nature  that  spumed  ereij 
thing  low,  mean,  and  vicious.  He  was  one  among^ 
many  other  ^'maxtyr  students"  who  have  fallen  victimfl^ 
in  the  "  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth,"  to  excessire 
mental  application*  In  this  respect  bis  premature 
death  presents  a  salutary  warning.  His  chief  pruse 
is,  as  Chambers  has  justly  observed,  that  ^*  he  afforded 
one  of  the  finest  examples  on  record  of  youthful  talent 
and  perseverance  devoted  to  the  noblest  objects."  The 
following  appropriate  lines  from  the  pen  of  Byron  will 
always  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
Henry  Eirke  White  : — 

No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep. 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep ; 
Affection's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb^ 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthfUl  doom. 
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